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"^Thb  plan  of  a  series  of  publications,  embracing  a  periodical  to  be 
issued  monthly  or  quarterly,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  History,  Dis- 
cussion, and  Statistics  of  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Methods  of  Educa- 
tion, in  different  countries,  w!th  special  reference  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  our  own,  was  formed  by  the  undersigned  in  1842,  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  first  series  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour 
nal,  commenced  by  him  in  August  1838.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  sev- 
eral tracts  and  treatises  on  distinct  topics  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  instruction  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
especially  of  public  elementary  schools,  were  prepared  and  published, 
and  the  material  for  others  was  collected  by  travel,  correspondence,  pur- 
chase, and  exchange. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  work  was  suspended  in  consequence 
of  his  accepting  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  was  resumed  in  1849,  on  his  resigning  the  same.  In  1850  the 
plan  was  brought  without  success  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Northampton,  in  connection  with  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  New  England.  Having  been 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  educational  policy 
which  had  been  overthrown  in  1842.  the  undersigned  undertook  to  carry 
out  his  plan  of  publication  by  preparing  a  series  of  reports  and  docu- 
ments, each  devoted  to  one  important  subject,  under  authority  of  the 
Legislature.  In  this  connection  "  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Principles 
of  School  Architecture,"  **  Normal  Schools,  and  other  Institutions,  and 
Agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of  Teachers," 
and  ^  National  Education  in  Europe,"  were  prepared  and  published. 
Finding  that  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  office,  combined  with  that  gen- 
eral correspondence,  and  special  research  and  reflection  which  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series  required,  were  too  much  for  his  health,  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  execution  of  the  latter.  Failing 
to  enlist  either  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Agency,  the  undersigned  undertook,  in  March,  1855,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Educa- 
tion. Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  in  April,  to  print  the  first 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1854,  to  be  issued 
on  or  before  the  first  of  August,  1855. 
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iv  PREFACE. 


f  After  much  of  the  copy  of  Namber  One  was  in  tj^pe,  a  conference 

r  was  held  with  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  who  contemplated  the 

publication  of  a  periodical  under  the  title  of  the  American  College  Re- 
view, and  Educational  Magazine  or  Journal.  This  conference  led  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  periodicals,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review.  The  first  number  was 
published  in  type,  style  and  matter  as  prepared  by  the  undersigned, 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Prospectus  already  prepared  by  Dr.  Peters  for 
^  his  magazine,  modified,  so  as  to  merge  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
College  Review  in  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  second  number,  it  became  evident  that 
two  could  not  walk,  or  work  together,  unless  they  be  agreed,  and  by 
mutual  arrangement,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  it  was  determined 
after  the  issue  of  that  number,  to  discontinue  the  joint  publication,  leav- 
ing each  party  "  the  privilege  of  publishing  an  Educational  Magazine,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  first  and  second  number  of  the  Amer* 
ican  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  as  number  one  and  two 
of  his  work." 

In  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  arrangement,  as  understood  by  him,  the 
undersigned  resumed  the  title  and  plan  of  his  own  Journal,  and  has 
completed  the  first  volume  by  the  publication  of  a  number  for  March 
and  for  May,  with  this  variation  only,  that  he  has  given  his  subscribers 
more  than  he  originally  promised,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
work,  shall  include  in  the  Journal  much  that  he  intended  for  chapters  in 
some  of  the  treatises  which  were  to  compose  the  Library  of  Education. 
Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscription  list,  and 
should  the  health  of  the  present  editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  it 
will  be  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  until  the  issue  of  ten  vol* 
umes,  conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  of  Volume  I. 

The  editor  will  studiously  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topics,  or  papensi 
foreign  to  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  intentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful 
laborer  in  any  allotment  of  the  great  field  of  American  Education. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  \ 
Mat  1, 1856.      \ 
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Bduoational  stetistics  of,  in  1851,  640. 

Military,  naval  and  other  special  schools,  649. 

Collegiate  and  grammar  Schools,  640. 

Denominational  schools,  610. 

Public  day  schools,  640. 

Queen's  sehool,  at  Wlndior,  640. 

Minister  of  public  instruction  propoeed,  688 


Bknolatton,  as  a  motf  ts  to  study,  270. 
BngUsh  Langoage,  foreign  words  In,  64. 
BngUsh  laognsge,  words  <^  latin  origin,  66. 

''  "         Greek  origtai,  61. 

"       grammatical  words,  68. 
Burope,  UniTeiaitisa  ef,  170. 
Bverett,  B.,  address  on  Abbott  Lawiwne,  907. 

"       addraos  on  public  sehooAs,  Boston,  642. 
Bxaminatton,  for  ^p.  to  public  oOoe,  687. 


Valkland  Isknds,  extent  and  population,  866. 
Vami^  system  In  refonnatonr  education,  600. 
Female,  adult,  education  in  upland,  684. 
Floeida,  extent  and  popniation,  867. 
Whites.  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20,  867. 
Bdncatiottal  ftands,  874. 
Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  Income,  868. 
Whites  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  pubUe  schools,  868. 
^    over  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868 
**    native  born        do.,    868. 
libraries,  state  sodal,  Sunday,  &o.,  869. 
Forestry,  study  of,  822. 
Feanoi,  894,  896. 
School  for  girls,  at  Paris,  894. 
*^       system  of  education  ftt,  ^' 
"       religious  Instruction,  806. 
<t        regulation,  896. 
Catalogue  of  the  hnperial  library,  896. 
Military  education,  626. 
Free  schools,  as  understood  in  Bngland,  299. 
<*    as  first  established  in  Mew  Bngland,  801. 
«    in  Boston,  800. 
"    in  Salem,  800. 
"    in  Maryland.  800. 
«    in  Tiiginia,  m 
«    in  New  York,  800. 
Freiburg,  university  of,  404. 

Gallaudet,  Thomas  Hopkins,  biography  oil  417. 
*<        early  lift,  4ld. 
"        Alice  CogBweU,  420. 
<*       his  interest  in  deaf  and  dumb,  421. 
«       visit  to  Burope,  421. 
"       studies  in  Paris,  421. 
"       publications  of,  424. 
<(       character  as  educator  and  teacher,  486. 
^*       interest  in  female  education,  426. 
^       teachers  convention  at  HfiLj426,  428. 
*<       Hartford  female  seminary,  426. 
»<       normal  school,  428. 
<*       .annals  of  education,  428. 
*<       Goodrich  association,  428. 
u       American  lyoeum,  428. 
((       young  men's  Institute,  428. 
'<       prison  in  Hartford,  42d. 
**       retreat  for  the  insane,  ^9. 
^<       educating  teachers  for  the  west,  481. 
Geometry,  method  of  teaching,  541,  546. 
C^aoLA.,  extent  and  population,  867. 
Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  15  to  20, 867. 
Colleges,  teachers,  pupils,  inoome,  868. 
Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  368. 
Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  inoome,  868. 
Whites,  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  public  schools,  868. 
"       over  20  who  can  not  ivad  or  write,  868. 
*<       native  bora,  do.,    868. 

libraries,  state,  social,  college,  &c.,  869. 
Bduoational  fonds,  874. 
Common  schools,  874. 
BUnd,  Deaf  and  Dumb.  874,  650. 
Giessen,  university  of,  404, 
Oilman,  D.  C,  on  scientific  schools  in  Europe,  816. 
Gottingen,  university  of,  404 
Grata,  university  of,  404. 
GaiAT  Britaim,  885, 629. 
Appropriations  for  education,  science,  fto.,886. 
"    building  school-houses,  885. 
'<    purchase  of  books  and  maps,  886. 
"    f  tipend  of  pupil  teachers,  285. 
((    augmentation  of  salaries  of  ptinel- 

pals,  teachers  and  assistants^  885. 
it    training  or  noimal  schools,  r"^ 
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OtMMt  BuTinr,  886. 

.  Appwpriatiopa  for  inMpaeitatod  teachan,  886. 
w    oonuniUee  on  odueatkm.  885« 
"    inapeeton  of  ■eho(4a,  886. 
*<    to  board  of  TiTMle,  886. 
"    tar  general  mapagMnent,  886. 
*<    eontnl  InstUutlona,  London,  886. 
«    Induatilal  moMoin,  Scotland,  886. 
M    mnaeum  of  Iriah  industry,  886. 
*^    royal  Dublin  lodety,  886. 
"    royal  Irish  aoademy,  886. 
**    aid  to  schools  by  ozamples,  fcc,  886* 
"    normal  laoe  school,  Ireland,  886. 
**    prises,  fto.,  886. 

**    geolo^teal  surrey  of  the  kingdom,  886. 
"    meteorological  observations,  886. 
UnlTenity  ft>r  legal  education,  886. 

««       parliamentary  commission,  888. 
"       plan  of  legal,  886,  887. 
Midland  Institute,  at  Birmingham,  888. 
'*       seientifle  school,  888. 
*<       Prince  Albert^s  speech,  888. 
WoiUng>m«n^s  college,  S89. 
Greek  and  Latin,  teaching,  by  T.  Lewis,  286, 480. 
"  "    adTantages  of  studying,  286. 

»  "    must  be  mors  read,  287. 

n  u    verbal  reading,  288. 

u  *i    elepnt  translation,  280. 

"  "    efEsotofamcmoiy,  2M. 

**  "    oral  method,  482. 

(c  "    idiomatie  rendering,  486. 

<(  •<    advantages  of  good  translating,  486. 

"  "    written  translations,  401. 

**  "    general  formulas.  402. 

Greenland,  sxtent  and  population,  866. 
Grdftwald,  unirersiiy  of,  404. 
Gronittgen,  university  of,  400.  , 

Guatemala,  extent  and  population,  866. 
Guiana,  British,  extent  and  population,  866. 
"       Dutch,       "  "  886. 

»       Iranch,     '<  *<  866. 

Haiku  university  of,  400. 404. 

Hamill,  Bsfv.  8.  H..  on  SngUsh  language,  68. 

**       on  school  government,  1& 
Bart,  John  B.,  on  evening  schocMs.  4. 
*'       on  flaxon  element  m  BngUsb  language,  88. 
(«       on  hlf^  school  of  Philadelphia/98, 467. 
Harvard  OoUegeijitatistlcs  <^  406. 
Harvard,  John,  204. 

Hebrews,  education  am(M>g,  bv  Dr.  Baphall,  248. 
**        schools  in  Kgypt,  24E6. 
"       class  of  teachers,  called  Sopherim,  246. 
"«       chief  of  schools,  246. 
**       school  of  the  Sopherim,  248. 
"  "  Mishna,  2«B. 

^  ((  TUmud,  248. 

^       scientific  schools  Spain  and  Prance,  248. 
*'       modem  do.,Qennany,Itahr}Pnmoe,  148. 
««        public  schoob,  248, 244. 
.   **        duty  of  parents,  248. 
"        school  of  prophets,  244. 
**       teachers,  orators,  poets,  fto.,244. 
**        primaxy  schools,  246. 
*^        ssminariss  of  the  Sopherim,  246. 
u        of  Bgy^i  and  Alexandria,  246. 
«*        after  the  ftOl  of  Jerusalem,  246. 
"        GollesgeatJamnia.a46. 
Heldelbeiv,  umversity  ot;  4M. 
Hflsiry,  Joseph,  discourse  on  education  bv,  17. 

^*        nmarks  on  oflloe  of  language  66. 
Hiffbgnte,  a^lum  Ibr  Idiots,  608. 
High  Schools  in  Boston,  46L 
'^         ♦^      Philadelphia,  83, 467. 
Providence,  460. 
St.  Louis,  862. 
Hollirook  apparatus  company,  776. 
Holbrook,  Josiah  J04. 
HoiXAvn,  Dutch  universities,  887. 
Vniyntitj  of  Leydsn,  887. 

•<       numba  of  studrats,  807. 

**       ketoias  tat  ttcaitj  on  law,  807. 
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HOLLAITD,  887. 

University  lectures  In  flbctulty  on  theology,  897. 
"    mathematics  tt  physi<M,  808. 
"    philosophy  frhumanilM^808. 
"    medical  fteulty.  888. 
"    numismatles,  898. 
XJniyenlty  of  Utracht,  800. 

profiBssors  In,  800. 
number  of  students,  400. 
University  of  Groningen,  400. 

**  professors  in,  400. 

Atheneum  of  Amsterdam,  400. 

"  Deventer,  400. 

Public  schools  hi  1861,  401. 
Ansa  and  population,  401. 
Schools  on  special  foundation,  401. 
Homes  of  the  poor,  211.  ' 

Honduras,  extent  and  population,  866. 
Hereford,  Prof.,  218. 

Howe,  8.  Q.,  labors  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  666. 
•'       "  "  "        "       idiot,  607. 

Hudson  Bay  Territories,  extent  and  pop'nj866. 
Huntington,  Prof.  F.  D.  unoonsdous  tuMM)  141. 

Idiots,  training  and  institutions  for,  686. 
"    Ubors  of  Itard  in  behalf  of,  608. 
<*        "  Sdguin,  in  behalf  of,  693. 

*<    first  school  for  in  France,  608. 
*t  "  "    Prussia,  604. 

"     SwitMriand,  606. 
*'    Saxony,  606. 
"    Bngland,  606. 
"    New  York,  606. 
"    UassBchusetts.  606. 
"    school  for  at  Boston,  880. 
Barra,  880. 
Syracuse,  461. 
<*       "  "    Oermantown,  606, 688. 

'<    statistics  of,  in  United  States,  in  1860,  660. 
«    definition  of,  688. 
Idiocy,  causes  of,  608. 
"        definition  of.  680. 
"       treatment  of,  600. 
"       success  in  treatment  of,  608,  603. 
iLUHOit,  extent  and  population,  867. 
Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 
CoU^ce.  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Whites,  in  coll.,  acad.  ana  public  schools,  868. 
"       oyer  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
"       native  bom,  do^  868. 
libraries,  social,  eoll«ge,  Sunday  sch.,  fto.,868. 
Deaf  mutes,  blind,  fcc,  660. 
Newspapers,  661. 

Educational  Ainds,  school  tax,  wages,  876. 
Asylum  for  deaf  mutes,  876. 
«'       *•    blind,  876. 
nifaiois  Oollege,  history  of,  226. 
"  «'       ftculty  of,  280. 

"    .       «<       board  of  trustees,  227. 
*^  <*       introduction  of  manuallabor,  228. 

u  ii       financial  crisis,  228. 

t(  *(       endowment,  280. 

Improvement  of  schools,  plan  for,  721. 

'*  "  in  Connecticut,  686. 

*<  *<  hi  Rhode  Island,  728. 

Index  to  Bamard^s  National  Education,  747. 
"  *'  School  Architecture,  742. 

IVDiAHA,  extent  and  population,  867. 
Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 
OoUeges.  teachers,  pupils.  Income,  868. 
Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Whites  in  coll..  acad.  and  public  schools,  868. 
<'       over  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868 
**       native  bom.  do.,  868. 
libraries,  state,  college,  social,  ftc,  860. 
Deaf  mutes,  blind,  hisane,  660. 
Newspapers,  661. 
Iducational  ftinds,  876. 
Public  tax,  876. 
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Ikdura,  867. 
iBBtitotkm  tn  deaf  and  dumb.  876. 
"      .     fttf  blind,  876. 
Indnstrial  edoeatloo,  814. 
Indastrial  achooto,  819. 

"         unlTvnItiws  822. 
IndaBferlal  school  at  Windsor  Forest,  686. 
In&nt  sohoolf  manuals  for  t«achen  in,  772. 
Influence,  power  of  nneonscious,  141. 
Innsprack,  uniyenlty  of,  404. 
Inquiries  respecting  a  scnool,  schedule  of,  686. 
"  *^   location,  Ibc,  686 

**  "    school  premiaeSjOBd. 

*^  "    school-houses,  687. 

**  "    apparatus  and  library,  687. 

"  **    grade  and  management,  038. 

"  "    tMoher,688. 

"  "    attendance,  688. 

u  i(    oonrae  of  instruction,  688. 

^*  **    physical  education,  689. 

t<  u    moral  and  religious,  689. 

*'  "    Intellectual.  690. 

"  "    inthetlcal,  890. 

^  '«    esthetloal,  090. 

«  »    studies  and  text-books,  090. 

•(  "    methods,  690. 

*^  *'    spelling,  091. 

''  "    Mading,692. 

^^  "    eompo8itloEu602. 

<»  **    grammar,  692. 

"  **    arithmetic.  608. 

(«  »    penmanship  608. 

"  "    geography,  608. 

"  "    history,  «M. 

**  "    drawing,  694. 

u  11    music  695. 

**  **    government,  696. 

*<  (t    ezaminationii,  696. 

**  '<    parental  interest,  696. 

Insane  in  United  States,  statistics  of  in  1860, 660. 
Instruction,  religious,  118. 

**■  denommational,  118. 

'*  JuTcnile,  144. 

*i  dignity  of,  146. 

Institute  for  teachers,  origin  of,  699. 
Intellectual  edueutlou,  26,  690. 
Introductory  discourse  by  Joseph  Henry,  17. 

"  "  remarks  on,  by  Prof  Baohe,  82. 

^<  "■    by  Prof  Baohe,  477. 

Inyentlons  of  sdmce,  164. 
loWA.  territory  and  population,  867. 
Colleges,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Academies,  teachers,  pupils.  Income,  868. 
Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Whites  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  public  schools,  868. 
OTcr  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
native  bom,  do.,  868. 
Libraries,  public  school.  Sunday  school^  869. 
Newspapers,  (161. 

>Vhites  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  16  to  20,  867. 
Xducational  funds  in  1854,  874. 
Common  school  ftind,  874. 
School  tax,  875. 
Coat  of  school-houses,  875. 
Teachers*  wages,  875. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  87%  650. 
Blind,  875.  660. 
IKILAMS,  896.  688. 
Appropriation  for  normal  establishment,  890. 
"       proilBBsors,  assistants,  frc^  890. 
'*       teachers  under  training,  890. 
"       central  model  school,  8»). 
"       Olasnerin  model  school,  890. 
"        OlasneTln  model  garden.  390. 
Approptia'n  for  Albert  agricultural  train'g,  8S0. 
^*       nineteen  mod^  agricul.  schools,  890. 
**       building  school-houMS,  890. 
"       salaries  of  teachers,  890. 
**       premiums  for  beatness,  &c.j  880> 
'*       aged  and  inflrm  teachers,  ~ 
**       Inspection  department, 
"       book  department,  890. 
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iBSLAn,  890,  688. 

"       oAdal  eatabUshmoit  al  Dabttn,  880. 

Endowed  school  eommlsrion,  880. 

Female  adult  school,  684. 

Normal  lace  school,  685. 
Imgular  attendance,  469, 467,  468. 
Irish  Quartttriy  Reriew,  eztpicts  from,  611.6M. 
Itard,  Ubors  in  behalf  of  Idiots,  686. 


Jameson.  Mrs.,  on  sep.  of  sexes  In  schools,  468. 

Jarris  Edward,  on  Idioor  and  Insanity,  689. 

Jena,  nnlTersity  of,  404. 

Jews,  see  Hebiwws. 

Journal  of  Mducatlon,  want  ot,  1. 

Journals  of  Education  In  England,  414. 

''  "  France,  418. 

"  "  Gemany,  418. 

"  "  United  States,  666. 

Journal  of  R.  I.  Institute  of  Instraetion,  765. 
Julius.  Dr.,  of  Prussia,  587. 
JuTenile  criminality,  845,  609. 
Juvenile  population  in  United  States,  887. 

Kell,  unlTorslty  of,  404. 

KeUy,  Robert,  obituary.  665. 

KiNTaoKT,  extent,  population,  white,  dave,  887. 

Whites,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20, 867. 

Collegee,  teacliers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Public  schools,  teaehers.  pupils.  Inoomeof,  888. 

Whites  in  coll.,  acad.  and  publio  schools,  868. 
"       over  20,  who  can  not  read  or  write,  888. 
"       native  bom.  do.,  808. 

librariee,  state,  social,  ooUege,  school,  809. 

Deaf,  bUnd,  Insane.  650. 

Newspapers,  frc.  651. 

Educational  fonos  and  staHstlce,  877. 

School  tax,  877. 

Institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  877,  444. 
'<  for  blind,  877. 

Kingsbury,  John,  725. 
Koenigsbeig,  university  of,  404. 

Lace,  school  for  tfrarhing  working  in,  685. 
Land,  appropriation  of,  for  eduoation,  SQ2. 
Language,  in  India,  88,  84. 

°*       study  of  Sanscrit  by  Esst  India  Co.,  88. 
Ethnographical  theory  of,  84. 
Sanscrit,  85. 

ZSend,  or  old  Persian,  85. 
Celtic,  85. 
Teutonic,  87. 
classic,  26. 
Slavonic,  86. 
six  groups,  86. 
**       classiflGation  of,  85,  86. 
"       affinity  between  English  ft  Latin,  40, 41. 
"        Norman,  48. 
''       study  of,  76,258. 
**       what  necessary  in  educational  eonzw,77. 
study  of  olaslc,  77, 175, 284. 
Latin  words  in  English  language.  44. 
Latin  and  Qreek,  method  of  teaching,  284,  480. 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  biography  of,  206. 
''  *'    portrait  of;  206. 

"  "    will,  211. 

"  "    letter  of,  226. 

"  "    bequest  to  selentlflc  school,  220. 

"  '*       *^    model  lodging  bouse,  211. 

Lawrence,  Amos,  letter  to  Abbott  Lawrence,  218. 

'*  "    Ufo  and  correspondence,  206. 

Lawrence,  Mass., library  for foetory  openUi?ef,649. 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  217. 
engraving  of  building,  216. 
plan  of,  aud  labomtoxy,  220. 
requisites  for  admission,  221. 
requirements  of  students,  221. 
violation  of  regulations,  221. 
degrees,  221. 

courM  of  instruction,  221. 
musemns,  224. 
fees,  224. 
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d0|MrtBwnt  of  olMOikCry,  2M. 

LaaofaiD.T  report  bj,  468. 
Lewninc,  elMsleal,  80. 

'<       aim  of;  168. 
Lagal  education  ia  Bn^Mid.  886. 
Laiil  proTiaion  for  children  in  fiwtoriee,  706. 
Lnbints,  202. 

liOiber,  Dr.,  on  "  Cooper  Scientific  Union,"  662. 
Leipaie,  nnlTBEBi^  of,  408. 
Lemberg,  unlrendty  oTJOS. 
I^den,  onlvereitT  of,  887. 
libraiy  of  edmcation,  plan  of,  1, 186. 
Uteulee  In  Canada,  196, 200. 
"       in  Unitwl  Statea.  868. 
"       in  atatoa,  and  oniTer.  of  Europe,  870. 
LomiAHA,  extent,  population,  wUtea,  alavea,  8S7. 
WUtea,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 
^        Oollegiei.  taadien,  pnpiliL  Inoome,  ftS8. 
Aeademiea,  teaehera,  popila,  inoome,  868. 
PubUe  aehoola,  teaehera,  papUa,  income,  868. 
Whitea  in  eoU.,  acad.,  and  pabUc  echooli,  868. 
"       over  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
**       natire  bom.  do.,  868. 
Llbrarlea,  ataite,  aoclal,  college,  aohool,  869. 
Mewapapera,  Ibc,  661. 
Statistiea  of  hUnd,  deaf,  inaane,  660. 
OitiM,  470. 

Idneational  fttnde,  877. 
Inatittttion  for  deaf  and  dumb,  877, 444. 
for  the  blind,  877. 
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Madti,  extent,  population,  whitea,  867. 

Whitea,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  80,  867. 

libraiieB,  aoclal,  college, aehool,  Ibo^jSOO. 

OoUegea.  teaehera,  pnpila.  Income,  868. 

AoadMnua,  teaehera,  pupila,  inoome,  868. 

Pnblie  achoola.  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Whitea  over  20.  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
**       nadre  l)om,  do.,  868. 

Sducadonalf^da,  and  tax  for  achoola,  878. 

Number  of  cities,  towna,  fro.,  878. 

State  refonn  achool.  878. 

Newspapers,  fcc,  660. 

Btatlatiea  of  inaane,  blind,  &o..  660. 
Hann,  Horace,  lecturea  on  oiuoation,  772. 

**      on  educational  policy  of  ConiMeticot.  719. 
Maoifleld,  B.  D..  on  American  education,  778. 
Kanual  labor  aonoola,  228. 
Kannftctuxlng  eatahhahmenta,  children  in,  706. 
Marburg,  uniTeraltjr  cf.,  404 
Mabtlash,  extent,  population,  white,  alare,  867. 

Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 

CoUegea.  teaehera,  pupila,  income,  868. 

Aeademiea,  teaehera,  pupilb,  income,  868. 

Public  achoola,  teachers,  pupila,  inoome,  868. 

Whitea  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  public  achoola,  868. 
"  oyer  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  8ffi. 
*'       natlTe  bom.  do.,  868. 

Uhrarlea,  state,  college,  aoolal,  school,  &c.,868. 

Deaf  mntoa,  blind,  inaane,  660. 

Newspapers,  661. 

atiea,  470. 

House  of  rBfhge.  879. 

Deaf,  dumb,  ana  bUnd,  870. 
MAaaACBUsarra,  extent  and  population,  867. 

Whitea,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 

OoUegea.  teaehera,  pupila,  income,  868. 

Acadiemiea,  teaelien,  pupila,  income,  868. 

Public  aefaoola.  teaehera,  pupila,  income,  868. 

Whitea,  fai  coll.,  acad.,  and  pub.  achoola,  868. 
*'       OTer  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
"       native  bom.  do.,  86b. 

librariea,  state,  aoclal,  coUma,  aohool,  869. 

Newapapera,  661. 

Btattstica  of  deal;  blind,  Inaane,  660. 

Citlea,  470. 

Xdncatlonal  fhnda,  879. 

Town  tax,  879. 

Public  high  sehoola.  879. 

Normal  sehoola,  879. 

Schoburahip  tai  otdkgaa,  979. 
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Board  of  education,  879. 
Tbacher^a  wagea.  879. 
State  Beform  acnool  for  boja,  879. 
"         "         "  giria,880. 

School  for  Idiots.  880. 
Private  eatabliahment  for  Idiote,  880. 
Perkina'  inatitatloQ  for  blind,  880. 
]>eaf  and  dumb,  880. 
Maasachuaette  general  hoapital,  66L 
Matbematioa,  anhjecte  and  methoda  of  Inst.,  688. 
'*       the  '^  Commission"  of,  in  France,  688. 
proper  subjects  for  examination,  688. 
subtjeota  diseuaaed,  688. 
arithmetic,  684. 
programme  of  arithmetic,  680. 
geometry,  641. 
programme  of  geometry,  646. 
Ifayhew,  Ira.  on  popular  educaUon,  778. 
McElUgott,  J.  N,,  on  debating,  486. 
HcKeen,  datharlne,  on  fomaie  education,  667. 
HcKeen,  Joseph,  obituary  of,  666. 
Mexico,  ext«it  and  population,  866. 
MicBiGAN,  extent  and  population,  867. 
Whitea,  6  to  10,  10tol6,  16to20,867. 
Collcgea.  teaehera,  pupila,  income,  868. 
Aeademiea,  teachers,  pupila,  income,  868. 
PubUc  schools,  teachers,  puplia,  inoome,  868. 
Whites,  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  pubUo  achoola,  888. 
"       over  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
*'       native  bora,  do.,  868. 
Libraries,  social,  college,  school,  fro.,  869. 
Newspapers,  661. 

Statistics  of  deaf  mutea,  blind,  &c.,  660. 

Cities,  470. 

Bducational  funds,  447. 

Normal  school,  447. 

Asylum  for  deal;  dumb,  and  blind,  444 ,  447. 
Middlebuiy  Colkwe,  statiatioa  of,  406. 
Militaiy  achoola  m  France,  628. 
"  "  Russia,  888. 

Mining  school  at  Freiberg,  821. 
"  "     in  Oermany,  828. 

'*  "     in  Buasia,  862. 

MiKNiaoTA,  extent,  population,  white,  fcc,  867. 

Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 

Aeademiea,  teaehera,  pupila,  income,  di68. 

Whites  over  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 

V  ^'        native  bom,  do..  868. 

Libraries,  state,  social,  869. 
Miaaiasippi,  extent,  population,  &c.,  867. 

Whites,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20, 867. 

Collegea.  teachers,  pupils,  income,  803. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupila,  income,  868. 

Public  schools,  teachers,  pupila,  income,  868. 

Educational  fUnds,  447. 

Whites  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  public  achoola,  868. 
^*       over  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
"       native  bora,  do  ,  868. 

Llbrarlea,  stete,  college,  fcc,  860. 

Newspapers,  &c.,  661. 

Seaf-mutea,  blind,  fcc,  660. 

Inatitution  for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  868. 
MiaaouEi,  extent,  populatiou,  whitea,  slaves,  867. 

Whitea,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 

Collies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Academies,  teaehera,  pupila,  income,  868. 

PubUc  schools,  teachers,  pupila,  inoome,  868. 

Libraries,  stete,  college,  aoclal,  &o.,  869. 

Deaf  mutes,  blind,  insane,  &c.,  660. 

Newapapera,  &c.,  661, 

Oitiea,  4i0. 

Educational  Funds.  448. 

Institution  for  dear  and  dumb,  448. 
<'  bUnd,  448. 

Model  Lodging  Houses,  212. 
Monitorial  system  of  ioatraotion  in  1686, 807. 
Moral  discipline,  nature,  ofaijeot  and  end  of,  107. 

"  *^       la  schools,  107, 886. 

what  ia  it,  106. 
how  to  train  childien,  109. 
how  seeured,  106. 
teacher,  a  model,  100. 
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**  in  Holland,  886. 

"  how  tanght  in  com.  schools,  886. 

"  what  ifl  it  to  teMh,  886. 

^*  prindplM  to  be  tanghtjSBT. 

'*  parantB  and  children,  887. 
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Toice  and  example  of  teacher,  887. 
•<    Ghxlatian  teacher,  888. 

"  "    inflnenee  of,  888. 

nered  Soriptares,  888. 
normal  ichool  in  Gennany,  889. 
books,  840. 
"    Bible,  840. 

**    boolu  need  in  achools  in  XJ.  8.,  840. 
"    TOlnntary  discussioni,  841. 
"  *'    huT  for  tryinffimagin.  cases,  848. 

Munich  polytechnic  school,  ftSB. 
M anieh,  anirersity  o^  404. 
Monster,  unlTenil^  or,  404. 

National  oonivntlon  of  flriends  of  Kd..  call  for,  8. 
'*  *(       first  meetfaig  in  1846,  8. 

*<  "       second  meeting  in  1860, 4. 

Natfonal  education  in  Sarope,  747. 

"  **  United  States,  766. 

Natoial  laws,  to  be  tau^t  the  laborer,  6S29. 
Nsw  Bbuhbwiox,  extent  and  population,  866. 
Niw  Snolaho,  early  Free  School  of,  801. 

OolkgM  fai  1866-6,  406. 
NiwrovKiiLAHD,  extent  and  population,  866. 
Nbw  OawADiL,  *<  ''  866. 

Nsw  HAMPtBisi,  extent  and  population,  867. 

JuTcnile  pop.,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 

Libraries,  state,  social,  college,  school,  Ibc,  869. 

Colleges,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Academies,  teaeherB.  pupils,  income,  868. 

Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Educational  IVinds,  448. 

Newspapers,  660. 

Deaf  mutes,  blind,  Ibc,  661. 
Nsw  Hatxh,  early  attention  to  pub.  schools,  298. 
Niw  Jxassr,  extent  and  population  in  1860,  867. 

JuTenile  pop.,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20.  867. 

Colleges.  i8dO,  teachers,  pupils,  income.  868. 

Acadonues,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Whites,  in  coll.,  aoad.,  and  public  schools,  868. 
"       OTcr  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
**       natlTe  bom.  do.,  868. 

libraries,  state,  social,  college,  school,  &o.,  860. 

Newspapers,  661. 

Deaf  mutes,  blind,  insane,  660. 

Bducatlonal  ftinds,  449. 

State  normal  school,  449. 
Niw  Mmoo,  extent  and  population,  867. 

JuTenile  pop.,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20,  867. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  8w. 

Whites  oyer  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
"       native  bom.  do.,  868. 
Hbwspapers  and  perioolcals,  pub.  in  17.  States,  661. 
tlMw  ToBX,  extent  and  population  in  I860,  867. 

Juwnile  pop.,  6  to  10,  10  to  16,  16  to  20.  867. 

Colleges.  I8o0,  teachers,  pupils,  income.  W0. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Public  schoi^,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Whites  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  public  schools,  868. 
**       over  10  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
**       natiTe  bom.  do.,  868. 

libraries,  state,  social,  college,  school,  869. 

Citisa,  470. 

Deaf  mutes,  blind,  insane,  660. 

NewspHMfs.  &c..  661. 

Xduoational  ftmds,  440. 

State  normal  schools,  460, 
'Institutions  Ibr  deaf  and  dumb,  460. 
<«  "    blind,  461. 

•<  *(    idiots,  4A1. 

House  of  refuge,  461, 

Journal  of  Bducation,  666. 

JuTenile  Asylum,  461. 
NUMAAQUA,  axisat  and  popnlation,  866. 


North  British  Bforiew,  extraotsfirom,  687. 


i/oucgeB  in  Aoou.  leaoneri.  pupiis,  mcome. 
Academies,'  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Public  schools,  teacners,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Whites  in  coU.,  acad.,  and  public  schools,  868. 
"       over  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
«       native  bom.  do.,  868. 
libraries,  state,  college,  students,  ftc,  868 
Newspapers,  660. 
Deaf  mutes,  blind,  Insuie,  661. 
Educational  f^ds,  461. 
A^lom  for  deaf  and  dumb,  461. 
Northend,  C,  parent  and  teacher,  778. 
Normal  school  In  Upper  Canada,  192. 
Geraiany.  268. 
New  England,  687. 
series  of  conventions,  688. 
first  in  Massachusetts,  688. 
*(        ««       remarks  on,  Rct.  Q.  Pntnam,688. 
John  Quiney  Adams,  680. 
Daniel  Webster,  680. 
RcT.  Dr.  Robbins,  692. 
Normal  schools  in  Conn.,  statistics  of,  878. 
Massachusetts,  ^*        870. 
Michigan,  "        447. 

New  Jersey,       "        449. 
New  York,         "        460. 
'<       Rhode  Island,    "        464. 
Norman  conquest,  influence  of  Ifing.  lang.,  49. 
Norwich,  umVerslty  of,  406. 
Nott,  Eliphalet,  204. 
NoTA  SooTiA,  extent  and  population,  866. 

Obituary,  664. 

Officers  of  American  Association  in  1849,  8. 

**  "  "  1860,4. 

"  "  "  1861,6. 

"  "  "  1862,6. 

II  »  II  1868,7. 

"  '*  "  1864,8. 

"  "  "  186618. 

Ohio,  extent  and  population  in  1860, 867. 
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JuTenile  pop.,  6  to  10, 10  to  15, 15  to  20,  867. 

Colleges  in  18o0,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupUs,  income,  868. 

Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income.  888. 

Whites,  In  coll.,  acad-,  and  public  schow,  868. 
"  O7er20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
"       natlre  bora,  do.,  868. 

librarlte,  social,  coUege,  school,  &e.,  869. 

Cities,  470. 

Deaf  mutes,  blind,  insane,  660. 

Newspapers,  661. 

Educational  ftinds.  462. 

Colored  schools,  468. 

Asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb,  462. 

Institution  for  the  blind.  462. 

Journal  of  education.  66a. 
Olmsted,  Denison,  on  denooratio  tendencies  of 

scieuce.166,284. 
Olmuts,  unirersity  of,  404. 
Oral  discussion,  602. 
Oral  instruction,  in  language.  482. 
Oratory,  as  eCEBcted  by  debating,  606. 
Oeioon,  extent  and  population  in  1860,  867. 

Juvenile  pop.,  6  to  10, 10  to  15, 16  to  20, 867. 

Academies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  860. 

Public  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Orphan  children,  609,  611. 

Packer  collegiate  institute  for  girls,  579. 

"  "  '•  "  plan  of,  682. 

Page,  D.  P.,  theory  and  practice  of  teachi&g,  770. 
Palmer,  T.  H.,  Teaohen'  Manual,  770. 
Panama,  extent  and  population  in  I860. 866. 
Paxagua.  extent  and  population  in  1860,  865. 
Parents  snould  pay  toward  tuition  of  childran,708. 
Paris,  central  schools  of  art,  882, 826. 
Paris,  unirersity  of,  265. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Harriet  L.,  bcneAetlon  of,  580. 
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Pwiwr,  R.  O.,  histoiy  of  fine  Mshool,  Rozbniy^l. 
PATAaoHU,  eztont  md  population  in  1860,  886. 
Piaton,  R.,  DMrafttotaier  of  lohool  ftimltara.788. 
Piationage  societies  for  reformed  juveniles,  618. 
lN>»body.  Chporge,  of  London,  288. 
"  portrait  of,  287. 

"  gift  to  town  of  DwiTers,  288. 

"  Uffii  sebool  priM,  241. 

"  intematn  entertainm%  London,  212. 

Pcebody  Institute,  at  SanTors,  288. 

^'  *'       edueational  elianeter  of;  2*0. 

Fodsgogy,  seiettoe  of,  264. 
PrnirsTLTAXiA.  extent  sod  population,  867. 
Juvenile  pop.,  5  to  10, 10  to  16, 16  to  20,  867. 
Oolkgvs,  i860,  teaobers,  pupils,  income.  868. 
Aoademlee,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
PnbUo  sehotds,  teadiers,  pupils,  income,  868. 
Whites  in  coll.,  scad.,  and  public  schools,  868. 
"       over  20  who  can  not  read  or  write,  868. 
"       native  born  do.,  868. 
Ubrailes,  state,  social,  college,  &c.,  869. 
Gitles,470. 

Deaf  mutes,  blind,  insane,  660. 
Kewspapers,  661. 
Institution  for  the  bUnd,  468. 

*(  u       deaf  and  dumb,  464. 

House  of  RoAige,  464. 
Statisiles  of  public  schools  in  1864, 462. 
School  Journal,  666. 
Pensions  for  teachers,  106. 
Pexlodicals  in  U.  8.,  statistics  of,  660. 
Periodksals.  educational,  418,  666. 
Prakins,  Tnomas  Haadasyd,  portrait  ol  661. 
*'  biographj  of,  661. 

'<  gift  to  Mam,  general  hoepita],  664. 

"  "    PerUns^institute  for  blind,  668. 

"  "    MercantUe  Ubrsry  sssoc.,  668. 

**  *<    Boston  Atheneum,  660. 

Pnuj,  extent  and  population,  886. 
PestaloBi,  611. 

Peters,  A.,  articles  by,  187, 228, 284, 286. 
Philadelplua,  procee^ngs  of  association  at,  4. 
*'       pubUo  high  school  of,  98,  467. 
<*  *'  «       pUnof,06,96. 

«  «  "       cost  of,  94. 

<<  t*  «*       azchitectun,  Ibo.,  102. 

M       pubUc  schools,  statistics  of,  in  1866, 466. 
(<  "       salaries  of  teachers,  466. 

*t       normal  school,  466. 
Phflbrfek,  John  D.,  669. 
Philology,  286,  860. 
Philosophy  and  Arts  in  Tale  col.,  depart  of,  860. 

"  «•       history  of,  8B9. 

Physical  science,  support  of  higher  schools,  616. 
PiajlUr,  Dr.,  scientHlc  schools  of  Surope,  818. 
Polytechnic  schools,  822,  828. 
Porter,  John  A.,  plan  of  agricultural  school,  829. 
Porter,  Noah,  prise  essay  by,  721. 
Potter,  Alonao,  author  of  constitution  of  asso.,  4. 
"       Nmarks  on  Prof.  Hart's  lecture,  60. 
M  "    Mr.  Cole's  lecture.  86. 

"  "    consolidation  of  colleges,  471. 

"  *'    the  school,  769. 

Potter,  E.  B.,  on  Bible  and  prayer  in  school,  844. 
Professor,  original  meaning  ciL  268. 
Programme  of  Arithmetic,  689. 

'*  Oeometxy,  646. 

Punidence,  public  instruction  in  1866,  467. 
Number  of  scholars,  467. 
Irregular  attendance,  468. 
Truancy,  460. 
Abuses  of  schools,  469. 

"  reform  schools,  469. 

Population  hi  1866, 469. 
TkjEes,  469. 
PioiaxA,  unlTersldes  of,  402. 
Location  and  date  of  foundation,  402. 
Number  of  teachers  and  students,  402. 
Public  schools  in  United  States,  in  1860, 868. 

«*  "  in  1864, 447, 871. 

Public  Ubraries,  869, 870. 
Punetoali^  of  school  attendance,  467. 


Punishment  in  moral  training,  UO,  180. 

Qnadrivium,  264. 

Questions  for  examining  a  school,  686. 

Quincy,  Joriah,  on  beu^tors  of  Education,  296. 

Bate  biUsto  be  paid  by  parents,  708. 
Baphall,  Morris  J.,  on  educa.  amongllebrewg,  248. 
Seasoning  powers,  culttvatlim  of,  SB. 
Befoxm.  education,  609. 
t«  "  fomily  training,  609. 

"  *'  agricultural  U)or,  609. 

<<  "  rural  Hindus. schools c^Burope,  610. 

"  <*  agricultural  colonies  of  France,  609. 

"  «  report  on    **  "       611. 

"  "  agrieultuial  col.  of  Bngland,  611. 

«  u  u  K       Switasriand,  611. 

"  "  "  "       Holland,  611. 

"  (<  pioneer  and  model  ref.  of  Bnrope,  610. 

<<  "  M.  Basfai,  colony  in  France,  612. 

*<  '<  school  at  Mettray,  628. 

**  "  No.  of  reform,  colonies  in  France,  628. 

«  <»  mlHtarr  discipline,  628. 

Befoxm  schools,  611. 

**         **       at  Meriden,  Conn.,  878. 
"         "       at  Cape  Eltaabeth,  Me.,  878. 
«         <<       at  Baltimors,  Md.,  879. 
*<         '<       at  Weetborough,  Mass.,  879. 
II         II       at  Lancaster,         "       880. 
u         u       at  Bandall'B  Island,  N.  T.,  461. 
<«         "       atBochester,  "      461. 

(I         u       at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  462. 
n         «       at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  464. 
•<         «(       at  ProTidenoeTR.  I.,  466. 
«         "       at  Horn,  616. 
"         <(       at  Mettray,  Franoe,  618. 
BefVige,  houses  of  for  young  criminals,  611. 
Begent  of  a  university,  origm  of,  268. 
BeUgions  instruction  and  tiaining,  29, 118. 
Bhetoricians,  schools  of,  in  Greece  end  Bome,  248. 
Bhodi  IsLAiw,  extent  and  population,  867. 
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In  the  great  educational  movement  now  going  forward  on  tliis 
Continent,  and  especiallj  throughout  all  the  states  in  which  the 
English  language  prevails,  there  has  seemed  for  many  jears  to  the 
undersigned  to  exist,  if  not  a  demand,  at  least  the  want,  not  only  of 
an  American  association  of  the  friends  of  universal  education,  but  of 
a  series  of  publications,  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  embody  the 
matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators 
and  teachers  in  perfecting  the  organization,  administration,  instruction 
and  discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  through  a  succession  of 
years,  under  widely  varying  circumstances  of  government,  society 
and  religion ;  and  on  the  other,  should  harmonize  conflicting  views, 
expose  real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the 
friends  of  education,  in  every  portion  of  the  great  field. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  a  Plan  of  Central  Agency  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  submitted 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  1854.  One  feature  of  this 
plan  was  the  publication  of  aljoumal  and  Library  of  Education ; 
the  former  to  be  issued  in  monthly  or  quarterly  numbers,  to  embrace 
the  current  educational  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  immediate  and  pressing  interest ; — the  latter  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  independent  treatises,  each  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  subject,  or  department,  and  embodying  the  reflec- 
tions and  experience  of  many  minds,  and  the  working  and  results  of 
many  institutions ;  and  t|)e  whole,  when  complete,  to  constitute  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Educatic^  The  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee — 
considered  and  approved;  and  the  Standing  Committee  were  authori- 
zed to  carry  it  into  execution  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  Asso* 
ciatlon  should  admit.  [In  the  absence  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
Association,  and  of  any  pledge  of  pecuniary  cooperation,  on  the  part  of 
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iadividuals,  the  Committee  hare  not  taken  any  steps  to  establish  a 
central  agency  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  for  which  the  asso- 
ciation was  instituted,  or  felt  authorized  to  provide  for  any  publica- 
tion beyond  the  proceedings  of  its  last  annual  meeting.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  undersigned  has  undertaken  on  his  own  responsi* 
bility,  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  submitted  by  him,  so  fiur  as 
relates  to  the  publication  both  of  the  Journal,  and  the  Libraiy — 
relying  on  the  annual  subscription  of  individuals  in  different  states, 
and  interested  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field,  who  desire 
to  be  posted  up  in  the  current  intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools 
and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  former;  and  on 
special  contributions  in  aid  of  the  latter,  by  persons  or  institutions 
interested  in  particular  treatises,  as  thfiir  preparation  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  advanced  and  announced^J 

The  First  Number  of  the  America  Journal  of  Education  will 
be  issued  in  August,  on  terms  which  will  be  set  forth  by  the  pub- 
lisher. As  it  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  1854,  it  will  not  present  the  usual 
variety  and  arrangement  of  topics,  which  will  characterize  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The  first  treatise  or  volume  of  the  Library  of  Education  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  1856,  under  the  following  titie,  "NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  or 
OatUnhUions  to  the  Hutoty  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Ptih- 
lie  Schools,  and  other  means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  several 
States"  on  terms  which  will  be  hereafter  announced. 

Habtfobd,  Conk.,  May,  1855. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

P.  B.  After  mach  of  the  oopy  for  this  Number  of  the  American  Joamal  of 
Education  was  in  type,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Ber.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D., 
in  reference  to  the  plan  of  an  Educational  Journal  contemplated  by  him  under  the 
title  of  The  American  College  Review  and  Educational  Journal,  which  has  led  to 
tiie  combination  of  our  respeptlTe  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  Thb  Ambrioax 
JouKKAL  or  Education  and  Ck>LLBOB  Rbyibw. 

NoTB  TO  Nbw  Edition. — The  agreement  for  the  joint  proprietorship  and 
editorship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  BcTiew,  having 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  and  for  mutual  oonvenienoe,  tiie  undersigned 
has  rebumed  the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  on  his  original 
plan.  A  portion  of  the  material  intended  for  the  first  volume  of  tiie  American 
Libraiy  of  Education,  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Dr.  Pbtbks  will  oontinue  the  publication  of  an  educational  periodical  to  which 
he  has  given  the  joint  name.  H.  B. 

Haxttobd,  January  7, 1856. 


THE 

AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION 

rOR  TBB 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


Tbb  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, originated  ia  a  "  Convention'*'  of  the  Friends  of  Common  Schools 
and  of  Universcd  Education,"  which  met  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  December,  1849,  and,  by  adjournment,  on  the 
28th,  29th  and  30th  of  August,  1850,  with  the  following  Board  of 

Officers  for  1849. 

HORACE  MANN,  of  MamchuwtU,  Pr§sident. 

JotKPR  Hknkt,  of  Waihingtoa  Citj,  Vict-PruidnU. 

John  GRitcoM,  of  New  Jeney,  ** 

Samubl  Lkwis,  of  Ohio,  '^ 

Rt  Rov.  Alokso  Pottse,  of  PoDnsylTuiia,         '* 
Ghbsr  B.  Dvmcan,  of  Louitiana,  " 

Charles  Noftheod,  of  Masaacbusetti,  Seeretarf. 

P.  Pemberton  Morris,  of  Peoosyhrania,  ** 

S.  D.  Hastings,  of  Wisconsin,  ** 

Solomon  Jenner,  of  New  York,  '* 

Bm§imu$  Commttee, — ^Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut ;  John  S.  Hart,  of  PenmylTania ;  Na- 
than Bishop,  of  Rhode  Island ,  H.  H.  Barney,  of  Ohio ;  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 

*TUs  CoBVCBtion  snembM  oa  the  following  "  Call /or  a  NatbunJ  ConvtiMon  ^  tA* /Hinds  qT  Common 
Sdtoob  and  <tf  Univtnai  EducatUm^**  umied  mainly  throQch  the  eflbrti  of  AIAned  S.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia. 

**  The  UDdcnifBcdy deeming  that  the  great  eante  of  POPULAa  aDOOAnoir  in  the  United  States,  may  be  adraae* 
edf  and  the  exertions  of  its  fHcndt  strengthened  and  ijitematised,  b j  nratnal  oonsnltation  and  deliberation,  re* 
spcetfoUy  request  ^u/Hmda  t^  Coeuaoit  ScftooJt  and  of  untMrao/  alucafton  throaghoot  the  Union,  to  meet  ia 
Coovcation,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of  October  next,  at  10  o'dook,  A.  M.,lbr 
the  psomotMm  of  thb  paramount  intereet  of  our  Republican  Institutions. 

ALOKZO  POTTER,  Philadelphia.  OEORGS  M.  WHARTON,  President  of  Board  of  ControUan  of  Fob. 
Oe  Spools,  eoanty  (rf  Philadelphia.  JOSEPH  R.  CHANDLER,  Preddeni  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Girard 
CoUcfe,  Philaddphja.  JOHN  S.  HART,  Prineipal  of  Ceatral  High  School,  Philadelphia.  ALFRED  E. 
WRIGHT,  Editor  of  ••  Wright's  Casket"  and  «  Paper,'*  Philadelphia.  TOWN8END  HAINES,  Sute  Sopcr- 
hulcndent  of  PuUio  Schooh  of  PeansylTania.  CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN,  State  Superintendent  of  Puhlie 
Behools  of  New  Twk.  THOMAS  F.  KINO,  SUte  Superintendent  of  Public  SchooU  of  New  Jersey.  HENRT 
BARNARD,  CoaunisBionfer  of  Publle  Schools  of  Rhode  Island.  8ETH  p.  BEERS,  State  Superintendent  of 
Puhlie  Schools  of  Connecticut.  WILLIAM  G.  CROSBY,  Seoretary  of  Board  of  Education,  Maine.  RICH- 
ARD S.  RUST,  CommlMioacr  of  Public  Schools,  New  Hampshire.  IRA  MATHEW,  Superintendent  of  Puh- 
lie InstructioB,  SUta  of  Michigan.  SAMUEL  GALLOWAY,  SUte  Superintendent  of  Pnblic  Schools,  Ohie. 
ROBERT  J.  BRECKENRIDGB,  Superintendent  of  PubUe  Schools,  Kentucky.  HORACE  MANN,  Massa- 
chusetts. 8. 8.  Randall,  Albany.  Horace  Eaton,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Sehoola  of  Votmont.  H* 
S.  COOLET,  Stale  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Illiaoia.  THOMAS  H.  BENTON,  Ja.,  State  Sopcr- 
lateadcnt  of  Public  SchooU,  Iowa.  SALEM  TOWN,  New  Yotk.  WILLARD  HALL,  DeUware.  M.  D. 
LEOGETT,  Editor  of  School  Clarion,  Ohio.  ASA  D.  LORD,  Editor  of  the  (Biio  School  Journal.  D.  L. 
SWAIN,  President  of  the  UnlTenity  of  North  Carolina.  J.  H.  INORAHAM,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  C. 
LANE,  Senhisky,  Ohio.  A.  CHURCH,  President  of  Univenlty,  Athena,  GeorgU.  M.  L.  STOBYER,  Pcaa- 
Sylvaaia  CoDcga,  Oettysbvrg.  H.  B.  UNDERHILL,  Prineipal  Natehes  Institute,  Minisslppl.  JAMES  L. 
BV08,  Editor  of  North  Wcatera  Educator,  Chicago,  Olinois.  EDWARD  COOPER,  Editor  of  District  Sehoo 
Jeomaly  Albwsy,  New  York.  PHILIP  LINDSEY,  Pmident  of  Univeisity  of  NashviUe.  A.  D.  DACHX, 
Sapesinceadent  of  United  Stales  Ooa«t  Surrey,* Washington.  H.  W.  HEATH,  Maryland  College  of  Teeehcw 
IO0IAH  HURTY,  Sparta,  OUa.    R.  MORRIS,  Jackson,  Mississippi*   THOMAS  ALLEN  CLARK,  New 
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OFnCEBS  FOR  1850. 
B«r.  EUPHALET  NOTT,  of  Ntw  York, 

Jotsm  Hbiirt,  of  Waihiiigtoo,  D.  C,      VifPrtMidad. 
Rt  R«T.  Alomso  Pottbr,  of  PmMjlTanis,         " 
JoBM  Obucok,  of  New  Jenej,  ** 

GiDBOM  F.  Tbatbe,  of  UuMChOMUi,  ** 

P.  Pombortoa  Morrii,  of  PmnsjlTuita,  Secrttarf. 

John  Kinpbory,  of  Rhode  l»huid,  ** 

Bu$int*»  CommitUt. — ^Deniel  Hahiet,  of  New  Jeraey ;  Joho  Lodlow,  of  PeantjrlTaola ;  O.  B 
Piiree,  of  Wiwoinin ;  Henry  Barnard,  of  Coonectieut ;  William  D.  Swan,  of  HaMachotetla. 

The  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  these  Conventions  are  printed^ 
the  former  in  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  and  the  latter  in  a  pamphlet  of 
175  pages. 

Among  the  subjects  presented  in  written  papers,  or  discussed  orally, 
were  the  following — "  The  condition  of  Schools  and  Education  in  the 
several  states  ;^^  "  Organization  and  Supervision  of  ^Public  Schools;" 
^School  Architecture;^'*  ^^  School  Attendance;"  ^Grades  of  Schools;" 
"  Course  of  Instruction  for  each  Grade  of  School ;"  "  Teachers^ — their 
qualifications^  examinaiion  and  compensation ;"  ^*  Normal  School 
Teachers  Institutes  and  Associations  ;"  "  Mode  of  supporting  schools — 
public  fundf  property  tax,  and  tuition  by  parents;"  ^^  Parental  and 
Public  Interest  in  Schools ;"  "  Girard  College  ;"  "  Smithsonian  InstitUr 
tion;"  ^Evening  Schools;"  ^^ Moral  and  Religious  Instruction/* 
t^  Methods  of  Instruction  ;"  "Phonetics;"  "  Instruction  and  Th-aining;" 
**  Plan  of  a  NaXioncU  Organization  of  the  friends  of  Education." 

The  following  Constitution  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Potter,  was  adopted 
at  the  Session  of  1851,  and  the  Association  was  organized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  in  conformity  to  its  provisions. 

coMsnTunoN  of  the  aherican  associatiok  for  the  advancement  of 

EDUCAnON. 

CoNSTiTVTioN.^This  Soclety  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Atneriean  Auo- 
eiatUmfor  the  advancement  of  Education. 

Objbctb.— The  object  of  the  Aaioriation  shall  be  to  promote  intercoiine  among  those  who 
are  activelj  engaged  in  promoting  Education  throughout  the  United  Slates— to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  individuals,  Associations  and  Legislatures,  in  measures  calculated  to  improTe 
Education,  and  to  give  to  such  measures  a  more  systematic  direction,  and  a  more  powerful 
impulse. 

MiKBSBS.— 1.  (a)  All  persons  enrolled  as  members  of  either  of  the  National  ConTentions, 
held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  iu  the  years  1849  and  18S0,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  on  subscribing  to  the  Constitution,  and  on  paying  an  admission  fee  of 
$11 

(6.)  Also,  In  like  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions,  all  delegates  from  Colleges  or  UniTer> 
sitiet,  Incoporated  Academies.  Normal  and  High  Schools,  from  State,  County,  or  other  Asso- 
ciations, established  to  promote  education,  provided  that  no  more  than  three  delegates  shall 
be  received  from  one  Association  at  the  same  time. 

2.  All  other  persons  who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee,  and  elec- 
ted by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  may  become  members  in  like  manner,  and  on  the 
same  conditions. 

Hon.    ThoM  bcloDflDf  to  tht  tbovt  named  oImms  shall  b^elifiblc  to  all  oBett  of  the  Society. 

3.  Distinguished  Educators  and  Friends  of  Education  in  other  countries,  may  be  elected 
Corresponding  Members  bv  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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4.  AuodaUt/or  the  Year.—Anj  perton  recommended  bj  theSCaoding  Committee  shall  on 
payiDf  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  be  admitted  as  a  member  for  the  year,  but  shall  not  be  eligiblt 
to  any  office. 

5.  L^eMtmbtn.-^FtnooB  entitled  of  right  to  be  members,  or  elected  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  may  constitute  themsehres  Life  Memben^  by  paying  at  any  one  time  the  cum  of 
twenty-fiTe  dollars,  snd  subscribing  to  the  Constitution  and  rules.  They  shall  be  eligible  to 
all  offices,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  published  transactions  of  the  Society,  free  of 
charge. 

PjirxBirTS.— 1.  Regular  members  paying  one  additional  dollar,  annually,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  transactions  in  like  manner,  free  of  chaige. 

2..  The  omission  to  pay,  for  one  year,  shall  forfeit  the  privilege  to  receive  the  transactions 
free  of  charge,  and  the  omission  to  pay  for  two  successive  years,  shall  forfeit  membership. 
Membership  may  be  resumed,  however,  by  resuming  payment— but  not  the  privilege  to  re- 
ceive the  transactions  as  aforesaid. 

Mbxtimos.— There  shall  be  an  Annual  lieeting  on  the  Third*  Tuesday  In  August,  to  con- 
tinue for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  daya  The  place*  shall  be  designated  at  the  preceding 
annual  meeting,  and  the  arrangements  shall  be  made  by  the  Standing  and  Local  Committees. 

OvFXOBBS.— They  shall  consist  of  a  President.  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre- ' 
tary  and  Curator,  and  Treasurer,  to  be  appointed  at  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting,t  and  to 
hold,  with  the  exception  hereafter  noticed,  their  places  for  one  year. 

0TAXDINO  CoicKiTTSB.— This  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Officers  for  the  current  and 
of  those  for  the  preceding  year,  with  six  other  persons  to  be  elected  by  ballot,  who  must  also 
bate  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  cuprent  or  preceding  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  manage  the  general  business  of  the  As- 
■oetation  in  the  intervals  between  the  annual  meetings,  and  it  may  also  sit  during  said  annual 
meetings.  It  shall  nominate  all  persons  who  are  to  be  ballotted  for  as  members,  and  shaU  re* 
commend  suitable  candidates  to  fill  the  offices  of  President,  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secre* 
tiry,  and  Treasurer,  and  Local  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Local  Cokmittbb.—- This  shall  consist  of  persons  residing  in  the  place  where  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  ahall  be  held.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  in  making 
anrsiigements  for  such  meeting. 

Sbotions.— The  Convention  may,  at  pleasure,  through  its  Standing  Committee,  resolve  it- 
self into  Sectiontf  the  number  and  designation  of  said  sections  to  vary,  from  time  to  time,  as 
nay  be  found  expedient. 

Each  Section  shall  meet  by  itself,  and  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Secretary,  who  shall 
be  er  qficio  members  of  the  Standing  Committee,  and  shall  remain  in  office  for  one  year. 

It  may  also  have  a  SUnding  Committee  of  its  own :  it  shall  discuss  such  subjects  only  as  are 
indicated  by  the  title  of  the  Section— may  receive  communications— recommend  subjects  to 
be  investigated  and  reported  on,  Ac. 

AacHivss.— There  shall  also  be  in  Philadelphia,  a  permanent  place  for  the  reception  of 
]>ocuments.  Reports,  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the  Association,  which  shall  be  under  the 
care  of  an  officer  who  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  be  entitled  Correspond' 
ifig  Secretary  and  Curator. 

OxKBXAL  MuTZNOs.— These  shall  be  held  on  three  evenings  during  the  annual  session  of 
the  Association,  to  discuss  such  subjects,  or  hear  such  reports  and  communications  as  the 
iftanding  Committee  may  designate. 

At  one  of  these  general  meetings  reports  in  brief  shall  be  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
•evecml  Sections  of  the  proceedings  therein. 

Oboamizixo  Anrtraz.  Msbtjho.— It  shall  be  organized  by  tile  President  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  first  basiness  In  order,  shall  be  the  delivery  of  his  address.    The  new  President  having 
taken  hiseeat,  the  Association  shall  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  number  and  title  of  the  Sec- 
tions, if  any,  into  which  the  Standing  Committee  soall  distribute  the  members,  and  to  desif 
Date  the  places  for  their  meeting.    The  Sections  shall  then  proceed  to  organize. 


*Th«  tiaMSiid  pl*M  of  t&c  sanoal  mMtiaf  tra  to  be  determined  •X  the  pneediiif  urnoal  mcetiag. 
tj—ally,  bj  ■imndmtnt  of  lUI,  laftoad  of  '*  at  the  eloie  of  each  aanual  meetuig.'* 
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An  Auditing  Committee  shall  be  appointed  at  the  opening  of  each  annual  meetinf,  to  ex* 
amine  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury. 

AUertUiona.—lio  article  of  this  Constitatlon  shall  be  altered  except  bj  a  Tote  of  three>foarths 
of  the  members  present,  and  without  one  day's  previous  notice. 

1851. 

The  First  Session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  the  19th,  20th,  2l8t  and  22d  of  August,  1851,  with  the  following  Of- 
ficers : 

-  Rt.  Rer.  ALONZO  POTTER,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  PreeHenL 

D.  P.  Lib,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Reecrding  Secretary. 

P.  Pbkbbrtom  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  Peon.,  Cerreepending  $eeretarjf. 

EDWA.RD  C.  BiODLB,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Treaeurer. 
SUmdimg  CommUtee.-^Rvnrj  Barnard,  of  Conneeticut ;  H.  H.  Baraej,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
T.  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa  ;  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York  City ;  Greer  B.  Duncan,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.;  R.  E.  Rogers,  of  Charlotterille,  Va. 

Papers  were  read,  or  addresses  made  by  Samubl  W.  Bates,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  upon  Educalion  ;"  by 
Pres.  Mahan,  of  Cleveland,  on  "  The  Old  and  New  Systems  of  Collegi- 
ate Education ;"  by  Prof.  Aonew,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  on 
'^  Woman^s  Offices  and  Influence ;"  by  Mr.  McOormick,  of  Cincinnati,  on 
"  Free  Lectures;''^  by  Prof.  Read,  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  on 
"  School  Libraries?^ 

The  discussions  of  these  and  other  topics,  were  participated  in  by 
Bbhop  Potter,  Dr.  Manly,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  Hon.  Samuel 
Gralloway,  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Miami  University,  Hon.  J.  R.  Gid- 
dings.  Dr.  Waldo,  L.  Andrews,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  of  Ohio,  Rev.  Dr.  Duf- 
field,  and  Ira  Mayhew,  of  Michigan,  Hon.  I.  B.  Sutherland,  N.  Nathans,  . 
Mr.  G.  M.  Wharton,  C.  Gillingham,  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene^ 
and  Amos  Perry,  of  Providence,  G.  F.  Thayer,  and  W.  D.  Swan,  of  Mass., 
E.  C.  Pomeroy,  and  J.  Johonnot,  O.  B.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  R.  L.  Cooke, 
of  New  Jersey,  W.  S.  Baker,  and  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut 

The  Proceedings  and  Journal  are  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  146  pages. 

1852. 

The  Second  Session  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  August,  with  the  following 
Officers: 

Rt  Rer.  ALONZO  POTTER,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Preeident. 

Robert  L.  Cookb,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Reeerding  Secretary. 

P.  P.  MoRRii,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Cerreepemding  Secretary, 

Dahiil  L.  BkiDBMAif,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Trfamtrcr. 

Standiag  CraimittM.— Gideon  F.  Thayer,  of  Beaton,  Man.;  Henry  Baniard,  of  Haitfoid,  Conn.; 
Lorin  Andiewi,  Maasillon,  Ohio ;  Elitha  R.  Potter,  Kinptoa,  R.  I.;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Williannbuif, 
N.  Y.;  Joeeph  Cowperthwait,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Beside  the  Introductory  Address  by  the  retiring  President,  Bishop 
PoTTBR,  Papers  were  read,  or  Lectures  delivered,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wash- 
BiTBN,  of  Philadelphia,  on  ^^  History  in  its  relation  to  Civilization;^^  by 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burbowes,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.,  on  ^Educational 
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PeriodicaU  ;^  by  S.  Chase,  of  Treotoa,  N.  J.,  on  "  School  Discipline -^^ 
by  Asa  D.  Lord,  Principal  of  High  School.  ColumbuB,  Ohio,  on  "  The 
JRekUioTu  of  Education  to  the  Industrial  Interests  of  Society  ;^^  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Swan,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  in  Boston,  on  "  School  At- 
tendance;^ by  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscok,  of  New  York  City,  on  ^^  Physiology  \^ 
by  Prof.  S.  S.  Halddcan,  of  Columbia,  Penn.,  on  "  Etymology  ;^^  by  Prof 
Upson,  on  ^The  English  Language  ;^^  by  R.  S.  Cooks,  Principal  of 
Female  Seminary  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  on  "  Female  Education ;"  by 
P.  P.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "  Schools  of  Design  for  Ferflales  ;•' 
by  Prof.  Whitaker,  of  Boston,  on  "  Drawing ;"  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  of 
Boston,  on  "  The  true  function  of  Text  Books ;"  by  Joshua  Bates, 
Jr.  of  Boston,  on  ^^ Arnold  as  a  Model  Teacher;"  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears,  of  Massachusetts,  on  ^<  T?ie  cultivation  of  Taste  and  Imaginor 
tion," 

The  subjects  thus  presented,  and  topics  suggested  by  these  subjects, 
were  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  members. 

The  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  are  published  in  a 
pamphlet  of  102  pages. 

1853. 

The  Third  Session  of  the  Association,  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
on  the  9  h,  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  August,  1853.  The  Officers  for  the 
year  consisted  of 

JOSEPH  HENRY,  Wadiingtoo,  D.  C,  PrendmL 

RoBBRT  L.  CooKB,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Reeording  Seer^Urf. 

P.  P.  HoiiRiB,  of  Philadelphia,  Corruponding  S«cretarjf. 

John  Whitbhba]),  of  NewaA,  N.  J.,  Treanrer. 

MnkUng  OMmitt«e.~Aia  D.  Lord,  of  Columbof ,  Ohio ;  Wm.  H.  Ginetpie,  Schenectady,  N 
T.;  E.  C.  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Penn^  Wm.  D.  Swan,  Boeton ;  Wm.  Traria,  New  Cattle,  Pens.; 
Galeb  Milit,  Crawfordrille,  Ind. 

Papers  were  read  and  addresses  made  by  the  retiring  President, 
Bishop  Potter,  Prof  Wilson,  emd  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  of  England, 
the  former,  on  "  The  Agricultural  College  of  Chichester;"  and  the  lat- 
ter, on  "  The  School  of  Arts  in  London  ;"  Rev.  D.  Adamson,  on  "  The 
languages  of  Southern  Africa^"  and  on  "  Museums  of  Natural  Science  /" 
by  Prof  Haldiman,  on  '*  The  Natural  Sciences  as  a  branch  of  Educa- 
tion ;P  by  Mr.  Jambs  B.  Richards,  on  "  The  Education  of  imbecile  Chil* 
dren;"  by  Prof  Joseph  Henry,  on  "  Tlie  Objects  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;"  by  Hon. •Thomas  H.Borrowes,  on  '*  The  Office^  Nature,  and 
School  Culture  of  the  English  Language  ;"  by  Hon.  Erastus  G.  Bene- 
dict, ^'  On  Common  or  Public  Schools;"  and  on  "  NiglU  Schools  in  the 
City  of  New  York;"  by  Prof  Aonew,  on  "  7^  Systematic  Educatum 
(f  Girls ;"  by  Rev.  Daniel  Washburn,  on  "  Grades  of  Schools," 

In  the  discussion  of  these,  and  kindred  topics,  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers from  every  part  of  the  country  took  part 

The  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  this  meeting  are  published  in  a 
pamphlet  of  130  pages. 
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1854. 

The  Fourth  Session  of  the  Aseociation  was  held  at  Washington,  on 
the  26th,  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  December,  1854,  with  the  following  Of- 
ficers: 

ALEXANDER  DALLAS  BACHE,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  PnridtmL 

Robert  L.  Cooks,  of  Bloonalidd,  N.  J.,  Recording  Seereiarjf, 

P.  PcMBBRTON  MoBRii,  of  Philadelphia,  Pann.,  Corr9$pondin£  Sicrttarf, 

JoBii  Writbbkab,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  TVoaturtr. 

Standing  CmumuUm.— Rt  Rer.  Alonso  Potter,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Eraitot  C.  Benedict,  of 
New  York  City;  Thomas  H.  BarrowM,of  Lancaster,  Penn.;  Lorin  Andrews, of  Massillon,  Ohio; 
Alfred  Ryors,  of  Bloomington,  [nd.;  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Addresses  were  made,  or  Papers  read,  by  the  retiring  President,  Prof. 
Henry,  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Education;''^  by  David  Cole,  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  on  "  Classical  Education  ;"  by  John  S.  Hart,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia High  School,  on  "  The  Stitdy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language;^ 
and  on  "  The  new  building  erected  for  the  Central  High  School  of  Phila- 
ddphia  ;"  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  on  "  Tlie  Educational  Exhibition 
qfLondoUy  and  the  Recent  Educational  Movements  of  Great  Britain;^ 
and  on  a  "  Plan  of  Central  Agency ;^^  by  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington, 
on  "Moral  and  Mental  Discipline;"  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  of 
New  Jersey,  on  "  School  Government ;"  and  by  W.  P.  Ross,  on  *'  The 
State  of  Education  among  the  Chei^keesV 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topics  presented,  or  suggested  by  these  papers 
and  addresses.  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  Rutgers  College,  Rev. 
Dr.  Stanton,  of  Mississippi,  Prof.  Dimitry,  of  New  Orleans,  Prof  Loomis, 
Solomon  Jenner,  and  Alfred  Greenleaf,  of  New  York;  R.  L.  Cooke, 
and  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  Prof  Bache,  G.  J.  Abbott,  and  Dr. 
T.  Atlee.  of  Washington,  took  part 

1855. 

The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Association,  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  University,  on  the  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  31st 
of  August,  with  the  following  Officers : 

HENRY  BARNARD,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  PrttidtnU 

P.  Pbmbbetom  MoRRia,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Corresponding  Soeretarf 

RoBBRT  L.  CooxB,  of  Bloomfiold,  N.  J.,  Recording  Seeretasy, 

John  Whitbhbad,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Treaonror. 

SttaiUng  Committooj— John  Proudfit,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Eraltoi  C.  Benedict,  of  New 
York ;  Joieph  McKeen,  of  New  York  ;  Zalmon  Richardi,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  John  D.  PbU- 
brick,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.;  Elisha  R.  Potter,  of  Kingston,  R.  I.  « 

Loeol  CommitteCf 

Rer.  Dr.  Ferris,  Univernty  of  Jfew  York,  Hon.  J.  McKeen,  j9#s*t.  Siqf*L  Pub.  SekooU^ 

Hon.  Chas.  Kmg.Preo,  Columbia  CoOege^  J.  N.  McElligot,  LL.  D., 

H.  Webster,  LL.  I).,  Free  ^eadompt  A  Gilbert.  Esq.,  aerk  of  Board  Education^ 

Prof.  E.  Loomii,  Untveroity  of  AVw  York,  J  W.  Bulklev,  £u^.  Pub.  Sch.  fVmiawubwgt 

Rer.  G.  D.  Abbott,  Smngler  InotituU  Jf.  T.,  Alfred  Greenleaf.  Brooklyn^ 

Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  JVew  York^  Hon.  Cyrus  Smith,  Brooklyn^ 

Hon.  B.  S.  Randall,  Suf*U  Public  SekooU,  Solomon  Jenner,  JVnp  York. 
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AMERICAN-  ASSOCIATION 

rOR  THB 

ADVANCEMENT  OP  EDUCATION. 


Hie  American  Aasoeiation  for  fhe  advanoement  of  education  oonyened  at  the 
SmithsoDian  Institation,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  December  26tb,  1854,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  retiring  president,  Prof.  Joseph  Heniy. 

The  sessions  of  the  Assodation  were  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Proodfit,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  minates  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approTed. 

Prof.  Henry  stated  that  on  acooont  of  the  prevalenoe  of  the  cholera,  the  stand- 
ing committee  took  the  responsibility  of  altering  the  time  of  the  annnal  meeting 
of  the  Association,  for  the  present  year,  from  the  first  Tuesday  of  August  to  the 
last  Tuesday  of  December. 

Bishop  Potter  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  credentials,  and  a  com- 
mittee to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  treasury. 

Hie  ehair  appointed,  on  the  auditing  committee, 

Hon.  H.  Barmaed,  of  Cotm.^ 
Z.  KicBARus,  of  Waohington. 

On  the  committee  on  credentials, 

Alfred  Geeenlbaf,  of  Broohlytif 
Solomon  Jennbe,  of  New  York, 

Hie  organization  of  the  Association  having  been  completed,  fhe  retiring  presi- 
dent, with  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  introduced  the  president  elect,  Prof.  A,  D. 
Bache,  to  the  Association.  Prof.  Bache  addressed  the  Assodation,  on  taking 
the  chair. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  President  of  the  TTnlted  States,  and 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  Esq.,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  them  at 
some  time  during  its  sesdons.  The  invitations  were  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  tendered  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  courtesy. 

On  motion  of  Z.  Richards ;  Resolved,  That  the  hours  of  meeting  each  day  be  as 
follows :  the  first  session  from  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M,  and  the  evening  session  from 
61  to  9  P.  M. 

Prof.  Henry  submitted  a  communication  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Colton,  of  Maryland, 
which  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  standing  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Alfred  Greenleaf  was  appointed  an  as- 
sistant secretary. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Conn.  Introduced  the  subject  of  appointing  a  general  agent,* 
to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Association,  and  after  remarks  by  Prof.  Proudfit,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, on  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  a  committee  wras  raised,  to  consider  and  report 
^K>n  the  subject  under  discussion  during  the  present  session. 

•See  Appeodiz  DC. 
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The  ohair  appdnted  on  this  committee, 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Conn.^ 
Rt.  Rev.  Bibhof  Potter^  of  Penn., 
Prof.  Josxph  Henry,  of  WaokingUmj 
JoBN  Whitehead,  of  Neto  Jeroey. 
The  standmg  oommittee  proposed  the  oamee  of  the  following  gentlemen,  for 
permanent  membenihip. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Stanton,  D.  D.,  Washingtonj 
Jarbd  Rbid,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  /., 
David  Cole,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Rev.  John  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  Neto  Brunnoiek^  N  J., 
Prof.  £uab  Looms,  Neio  York  city. 
The  committee  also  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  associate  members. 

O.  C.  Wight,  Waohington, 
J.  M.  Watson,  New  York, 
Alexander  Dimitry,  Louisiana. 
Prof.  Baohe  havbg  invited  the  association  to  visit  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,*  on  motion  of  S.  M.  Hamill ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  be  presented  to  Prof.  Bache,  for  his  kind  invitation,  and  that  the 
Association  accept  it,  at  such  hour  as  he  may  name. 

The  hour  of  half-past  one  having  been  named  by  Prof.  Bache,  on  motion  of  R. 
L.  Cooke,  it  was  Resolved,  That  the  rules  be  suspended,  in  order  to  accept  of  the 
invitation  of  Prof.  Bache,  and  that  we  now  adjourn  until  the  evening  8eaBion.t 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  7  o'clock. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  in  the  morning  sevion  were  nnanunondy  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  was  then  addressed  by  Prof.  Ijoomis,  of  the  Univenity  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  heavenly  bodies  occupymg  the  space  between  the  plan- 
ets Mars  and  Jupiter. 

After  the  address.  Bishop  Potter,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  morning 
session,  reported  the  following  resolution  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  instructed  to  consider,  with  power  to 
'  act,  whether  some  means  can  not  be  devised,  by  the  appointment  of  a  general 
agent,  or  otherwise,  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  this  Association, 
and,  more  especially,  to  secure  to  it  and  to  the  world,  the  results  of  the  inquiriee 
some  time  since  instituted  by  a  member  of  this  Association,  at  the  instance  of  one 
department  of  the  general  government,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  and  past  his- 
toryt  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  from  the  standing  oommittee,  reported  an  order  of  exeroisea 
lur  the  second  day's  sesnon,  as  follows : 

Ist.  Discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  education. 

2d.  A  paper  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  connection  of  the 
Bnglish  language  with  the  Teutonic,  and  other  Indo-European  languages. 

3d.  During  the  evening,  Prof.  Hart's  description  of  the  high  school  recently 
erected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Association  adjourned. 

■ ' 

*  See  Appendix  V.       t  Sm  Appendix  IX.  B. 
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SECOND  DAI.   DECSMBEB27. 

The  Ajnooatkm  met  at  10  o'clock ;  the  president  in  the  chair. 

The  senon  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Potter. 

The  standing  conunlttee  proposed  the  followmg  gentlemen  as  permanent 
members. 

Feof.  Jambs  Noonet,  San  FraiiciMeOf 
J.  Sidney  Swift,  SpringplaeCy  Oa.^ 

Am  asMoiate  members : 

R.  W.  BusuNELL,  Washingtonj 
J.  B.  Tbomfson,  Watkington. 

On  recommendation  of  the  standing  committee,  Wm.  P.  Ross  and  Judge  John 
Thom,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Bishop  Potter  gave  notice  of  an  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tntion,  in  reference  to  the  time  for  the  anntuj  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  AsMMsiation  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  order  of  the  day, — ^the 
dkcoanon*  of  the  snbjeot  of  classical  education.  The  discusBion  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a  paperf  by  David  Cole,  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  close  of  Mr. 
Ode's  remarks,  the  boor  for  the  presentation  of  Prof.  Hart's  paper  having  arrived, 
on  modon  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  q^der  of  exercises  was  suspended  for  half  an 
hour,  to  enable  the  members  to  express  their  views  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Alfred  Greenleaf,  S.  Jenner,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Z. 
Richards,  until  the  hour  appropriated  for  the  discussion  had  expired,  when,  on 
motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  educa- 
tion was  postponed  to  64  o'clock  P.  M. 

Prof.  Hart  read  a  papert  on  the  connection  of  the  English  language  with  the 
Teutonic,  and  other  Indo-European  languages. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hamill ;  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Cole  and 
Prof.  Hai%  be  requested  from  their  authors,  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of 
the  standing  committee. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  preceded  by  remarks|  from  Bishop  Potter, 
Mr.  Dimitry,  Prof.  Proudfit,  Prof.  Hart,  Mr.  Hamill,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Prof.  Bache, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Prot  Henry,  Dr.  Stanton  and  A.  Greenleaf. 

The  hour  of  3  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Association  adjourned. 

XYENIKG  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  6i  o'clock. 
The  gentiemen  proposed  for  membership,  at  the  morning  session,  were  unani- 
mously elected. 
The  standing  oonmiittee  proposed  as  a  permanent  member : 

Silas  L.  Looms,  Washington, 
And  as  associate  members : 

Samuel  Kellby,  WosAtngton, 

A.  F.  Harvey,  Washington. 

The  resumption  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  classical  education  having 

been  announced  as  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  first  hour,  remarks  were  made 

by  Mr.  Richards,  Bishop  Potter,  Mr.  Cole  and  Prof.  Proudfit.    The  hour  for  the 

presentation  of  Prof.  Hart's  report  upon  the  Philadelphia  high  school  having  ar- 


•  Am  AppMdix  m.  b.       t  Sm  Appaodiz  m.       }  8m  Appendix  H.       ||  Sm  Appmdiz  H.  b. 
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rived,  on  motion,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  pos^ned  until  to-nx>r- 
row  morning. 

Prof.  Hart  then  entered  into  a  detidled  account  of  the  construction  of  the  high 
school  recently  erected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  numerous  illustrations 
drawn  on  a  large  scale  by  pupils  of  the  school.*  The  readiog  the  paper  was  fol- 
lowed byt  remarks  from  Prof.  Bache,  Dr.  Lainbut,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Baruard,  and 
others. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Hart  for  his  address. 

Association  adjourned. 

THIRD  DAI.   DECEMBER  28. 

Tlie  Association  met  at  10  o'clock,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  was 
called  to  order  by  Bishop  Potter,  upon  whose  motion  Prof.  Prondfit  took  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  Standing  committee  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  that  the  city  of  New  York  be  desig- 
nated as  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  take  up  previously  the  ftmendment  of  the  constitution,  pro- 
posed during  the  second  day's  session.  It  was  then  Resolved ;  That  the  article  of 
the  constitution  which  designates  the  second  Tuesday  of  August  as  the  time  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  be  so  amended  as  to  leave  the  time  for 
each  annual  meeting  to  be  determined  at  its  discretion,  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

Mr.  Whitehead's  resolution  was  taken  up,  and  after  considerable  discussion 
was  passed,  designating  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  pbioe  for  holding  the  next 
annual  meeting,  at  the  request  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  addressed  the  Association,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Educational  Exhibition  held  in  London,  in  1854,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  recent  educational  movements  of  Great  Britain, 
generally. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Barnard  for  his  address,  and  that  be  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
abstract  of  his  remarks,  to  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

On  motk>n  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  in- 
structed to  consider,  and  report  specifically  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  upon  the 
important  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his  report  of  his  late  educational 
tour  in  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  expediency  of  establishing,  in  connection 
with  the  Association,  a  national  museum  or  depository  for  books,  globes,  charts, 
models,  Ac.  of  school  apparatus — also,  a  national  educational  journal — also,  a  sys- 
tem of  educational  exchanges — also,  a  plan  for  a  series  of  educational  tracts 
adapted  for  circulation  throughout  the  United  States — and  the  employment  by 
the  Association  of  a  permanent  agent. 

The  Association  took  a  recess  of  10  minutes. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  standing  committee  reported,  as  a  perma- 
jxtoi  member,  the  name  of 

Paor.  W.  L.  Brown,  Athenw^  Ga.^ 
and  as  asMoiate  member, 

Paor.  JosBPH  J.  WnrnE,  of  LexingUm^  Va, 

*  Bee  Appendix  IV.       t  See  Appendix  IV.  b. 
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Bishop  Potter,  from  tiie  standiiig  committee  reported  the  names  of  the  foDow- 
ing  gentlemen  as  offioers  of  the  Assooifttion  for  the  eosoing  year. 

President,  Hon.  H.  Babmard,  0/  Conn., 

G(»rreBponding  Seoretary,  P.  P.  Moaais,  0/  Penn,j 
Recording  Secretary,         R.  L.  Coou,  of  Neio  Jeruy^ 
Treasnrer,  John  WnrrEBBAD,  of  New'  Jerwf, 

Standing  Committee,  John  PaouDrrr,  Neto  BruntwtcJb,  N.  J., 
^  B.  C.  Bknkdict,  New  York  eity^ 

"  JosBPH  McKbkn,  New  York  ci<y, 

'^  Zauion  Richabds,  WaohingUm  eiiyy 

^  J.  D.'  Philbeick,  New  Britain,  Conn,, 

<*  £.  R.  PoTTBR,  Kingwton,  R,  L 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  standing  oommittee  were  unanimonsly  elected. 
After  considerable  discuasioD,  it  was  ReaoWed ;  That  the  next  annual  meeting 
commence  on  the  last  Tuesday,  28th  of  August,  1855,  at  10  o*oIo6k  A.  M. 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That,  as  oontingenoies  may  arise  which  will  render  it  ex- 
pedient to  alter,  vShf-^  the  time  or  the  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  the 
standing  committee  hv  empowered  to  make  such  alteration. 
The  Association  a4ionmed. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  AsMxnation  was  called  to  order  by  the  president 

The  gentlemen  nominated  during  the  morning  session  were  elected  members. 

The  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member : 

Gboeob  J.  Abbott,  of  WaohitngUm  city, 
and  as  an  associate  member : 

R.  T.  Tati/)B,  of  Waohington  city. 

A  commnnication  from  the  Toong  Men's  Christian  Association  was  read,  in- 
▼iting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  yisit  their  library  and  reading-room. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  thanks  tendered  to  the  Young  Men's  Assooia* 
tion  for  the  courtesy  extended. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  auditing  committee,  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  aooounts  and  vouchers  of  the  treasurer,  and  found  them  correct.  The  balance 
remaining  in  the  treasury  is  $59.62. 

At  the  request  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Barnard  continued  his  remarics  in  refer- 
ence to  recent  educational  movements  in  Great  Britain,  especially  as  to  Reforma- 
tory Schools,  Schools  of  Industry,  Government  Schools  of  Practical  Science,  d^c. 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  as  the  retiring  president,  delivered  the  annual  address  be- 
fore the  Association,  on  the  philosophy  of  education.f 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Barnard,  remarks  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  address  of 
Prof.  Henry  were  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  the  following  resolution  3  Resolved,  That 
this  Association  regards  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  ne- 
cessary to  thorough,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  scholarship,  and  would  sincerely 
deprecate  the  abandonment  of  classical  studies  in  the  academies,  high  schools  and  j 
colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Potter  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  substitute  for  the  above^ 
which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Cole. 

Resolved ;  That,  regarding  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  most  valuable  in- 
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ctrameDtB  of  a  high  eultnre,  this  Anooiation  would  earnestly  deprecate  the  ezclv- 
don  or  dieoonragement  of  daanoal  atudies  in  the  academies,  high  sehodia  and  col- 
leges of  the  United  States. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Richards,  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr. 
Prondfit,  Mr.  Hamill,  Prof.  Bache  and  Dr.  Lambert,  the  reaolution  was  passed, 
unanimously. 

Association  adjourned. 

FOURTH  DAI.  DECE1CBSR29. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and  its  session  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Dashiell. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 
The  gentlemen  nominated  last  evening  were  elected  members. 
The  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member : 

8.  Y.  Atleb,  of  WatMngton  city. 
Bishop  Potter,  from  the  standing  committee,  reported  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing  gentlemen  as  a  local  committee : 

Rkv.  Da.  IsAAO  FaaaiB,  Univerwity  of  New  York^ 
Hon.  Cbas.  Kino,  President  Columbia  College^ 
H.  WassTca,  LL.  D.,  Free  Academy^ 
Paor.  B.  LooMis,  Vniwrsity  of  New  York^ 
Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott,  New  York, 
Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  New  York^ 
Hon.  S.  S.  Ranoax.l,  Superintendent  PMie  SehooU, 
Hon.  Joseph  McKeen,  Aee't.  SupH.  Public  Schoole, 
J.  N.  McBluoott,  LL.  D., 

Albert  Gilbert,  Esa.,  Clerk  Board  of  Edueation, 
J.  W.  BucKLET,  SupH.  Pub.  Schoohy  WiUianuburgf 
Alfred  Greenleaf,  Brooklyn, 
Hon.  Ctrub  SMrra,  Brooklyn, 
Solomon  Jbnner,  New  York, 
Remarks  upon  the  address  of  the  retiring  president  were  announced  as  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr.  Lambert,  Prof.  Henry,  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, Dr.  Proudfit,  Prof.  Bache,  Mr.  Hamill  and  Mr.  Wight. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Proudfit,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to 
Prof.  Henry  ibr  his  address. 
The  president  called  Prof.  Proudfit  to  the  chair. 

A  paper  on  mental  and  moral  discipline  was  read  by  Z.  Richards,  of  Washing- 
ton City.* 
The  Association  took  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

At  the  dose  of  the  recess,  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  nominees 
of  the  morning  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  John  Whitehead,  Mr.  John  Ross,  of  the  Cher<^ee  Nation,  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Ross  made  some  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
education  among  the  Cherokees.t 
Dr.  Stanton  ofiered  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee,  to  whom  was  yesterday  referred  the 
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•ereral  labjeots  snggested  by  the  addresB  of  Dr.  Baniard,  on  the  state  of  ednoa- 
tioQ  in  Europe,  with  Instniotiomi  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meetmg,  be,  and 
Uiey  are  hereby  fnlly  aathorized  to  carry  oat  any  or  all  the  objeoti  contemplated  in 
reference  of  the  sabjeot  to  the  committee,  aa  soon  aa,  in  their  judgment,  the  reqni- 
nte  fonds  and  the  proper  person  or  persons  can  be  obtained  for  the  work. 

Hie  resolntion  was  adopted. 

The  following  is  an  oatline  of  the  "  Plan  for  *  the  increase  and  di£Eusion  of  knowl- 
edge,' of  education,  and  especially  of  popular  education,  and  measures  for  its 
improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,''  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnard. 

The  Institution  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
and  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 
apparatus. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  '^  increase  and  difibsion  €i  knowledge '' 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing popular  education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education  in  any  one  state  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  fiir  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time,  and 
without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  [or  Association]  Educational  Con- 
ventions of  a  national  and  state  character,  for  the  purpose  of  eollecting  and  dis- 
seminating information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitled  the  American  Journal  and  library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper.* 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  furniture. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(e)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  states  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions 
in  this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangementi,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  elsewhere] 
every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the  prog- 
ress of  education,  in  each  state,  and  as  for  as  practicable,  in  every  country. 

On  motion  of  S.  Y.  Atlee ;  it  was  Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  expediency  of  rendering  the  study  of  constitutional  law 
ooeof  the  mdimental  exercises  in  public  schools ;  said  committee  to  report  thereon 
to  the  Assooiation,  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

The  president  appointed  Mr.  Atlee  on  this  committee. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter  j  Resolved,  That  the  following  subjeots  be  referred 
by  the  president,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  to  committees  or  individuals  as  he 
may  eleet,  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Ist^  The  uses  and  best  methods  of  classical  instruction. 

2d.  Moral  education  in  schools. 

3d.  The  reUtions  of  the  schools  and  the  fomily. 
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4th.  EainQy  treiniiig. 

5th.  Relations  of  oominon  Bohools  and  ooUeges. 

6th.  What  improTamenta  oonld  be  introdnoed  bto  onr  oollege  ayatems,  oon- 
aidered|  (lat,)  aa  to  their  interior  arrangementB,  and  (2d,)  aa  tp  the  relationa  of 
the  aeveral  odUegea  with  eaoh  oUier  ? 

7th.  A  oniTerBity  proper — ^national  or  otherwise. 

8th.  What  features  of  the  nniTenity  systems  of  different  countries  of  Europe 
can  be  adTantageonsIy  transferred  to  this  oonntry  7 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That  this  Aasociation  haa  seen  with  much  eatis&ction  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  late  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  public  property  within  the 
dty  of  Washington  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  education  therein ;  and  also 
the  efforts  made  in  Congress  for  the  passage  of  bills  to  appropriate  portions  of  the 
public  domain,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
schools  in  all  the  states ;  and  it  entertains  the  strongest  convictions  that  the  inter 
csts  of  popular  education  will  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  establishment,  in  con 
nection  with  one  of  the  departments  of  government,  a  depository  for  the  collec- 
tion and  exchange  of  works  on  education,  and  the  various  instrnmentalitios  of  in- 
struction. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter  ^  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  programme  of  exercises  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
publish  the  same  as  widely,  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.* 

Mr.  S.  M.  Hamill,  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  paper  on  discipline.f 

On  motion  *,  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Messrs.  Richards  and  Hamill  be 
requested  for  publication,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  standing  committee,  and  that 
the  discussions  growing  out  of  them  be  deferred  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  the  regents  and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  their  rooms,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Institution  for  their 
attendance  upon  the  Association  during  its  session.  Prof.  Henry  responded  to  the 
resolution  in  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  P^f.  Bache  for  the  interest  that  he  bas  manifested  in  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  delib-' 
orations. 

The  president  having  appropriately  responded  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  and 
alluded  to  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  looking  back  to  his  experience  as  a  teacher, 
declared  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  August,  1855. 

R.  L.  COOKE,  Sborktaey. 
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I.   INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE 

TBOUOBTB*ON     EDUCATION. 
BT  J08IPB  HKimT,  LL.  B. 


No  subject  of  human  thought  has  perhaps  received  more  attention 
than  that  of  education.  Every  one  has  the  material  for  speculating 
in  regard  to  it  in  his  own  experience ;  but  individual  experience  is 
too  limited  a  basis  on  which  to  found  a  general  theory  of  instruction, 
and  besides  this,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  an  individual  is  per- 
haps less  able  to  judge  correctly  of  the  efifects  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  subjected  than  another  person.  No  one 
can  tell  what  he  would  have  been  under  a  different  course  of  training, 
and  the  very  process  which  he  condemns  may  perhaps  have  been 
the  one  best  suited  to  develope  the  peculiarities  of  mind  which 
have  led  to  his  success  in  life ;  and  indeed  in  some  very  rare  in- 
stances the  want  of  all  training  of  a  systematic  kind  may  be  the  best 
condition  under  Providence  for  producing  an  entirely  original  char- 
acter. Shakespeare's  genius  might  have  been  shackled  by  the 
scholastic  curriculum  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  but  these  cases  are 
extremely  rare,  for  genius  itself,  like  the  blossoms  of  the  aloe  is  the 
solitary  production  of  a  century. 

I  bring  forward  my  own  views  on  education  with  diffidence.  First, 
because  I  have  read  scarcely  any  thing  on  the  subject,  and  what 
I  shall  say  may  be  considered  common-place;  secondly,  because  my 
views  may  in  some  respects  be  at  variance  with  what  are  regarded 
as  the  established  principles  of  the  day.  But  important  truths 
cannot  be  too  often  presented,  and  when  re-produced  by  different 
minds  under  different  circumstances  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  awaken 
new  trains  of  thought  and  renewed  attention ;  and  again,  if  the  pro- 
positions which  I  maintain  are  erroneous,  I  desire  that  they  may  be 
discussed  and  disprove^  before  they  are  given  more  widely  to  the 
publia  What  I  shall  advance  may  be  viewed  as  suggestions  for 
consideration  rather  than  propositions  adequately  proved. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  principle  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 

all  probable  suggestions  relative  to  it  may  be  subjected  to  critical 

examination,  and  tried  by  the  test,  as  fisur  as  possible,  of  experience ;  it 

is  in  this  way  that  science  is  advanced. 
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The  first  remark  which  may  be  made  in  regard  to  education  h,  that 
it  is  a  forced  condition  of  mind  or  body.  As  a  general  rule  it  is 
produced  by  coercion ;  at  the  expense  of  labor,  on  the  part  of  the 
educator,  and  of  toil  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  instructed.  That 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  is  an  aphorism  as  true  now  as  it 
was  in  the  days  when  first  uttered.  God  has  placed  a  price  on  that 
which  is  valuable,  and  those  who  would  possess  a  treasure  must  earn 
it  at  the  expense  of  labor.  Intellectual  as  well  as  material  wealth 
can  only  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  toil.  It  is  true  the  child  may 
be  induced  to  learn  his  task  by  the  prospect  of  reward ;  by  emula- 
tion ;  by  an  appeal  to  his  affections ;  but  all  these,  in  some  cases,  are 
ineffectual,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  stimulus  of  the  rod.  I 
do  not  by  this  remark  intend  to  advocate  a  general  i^ourse  to  cor- 
poreal coercion.  It  should  be  used  sparingly,  perhaps  only  in  ex- 
treme cases,  and  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  a  vicious  habit  The 
philosophy  of  its  use  in  this  case  is  clear.  We  associate  pain  with 
the  commission  of  an  improper  act  and  thus  prevent  its  recurrence. 

I  have  said,  that  education  is  a  forced  condition  of  mind  or 
body.  The  child,  if  left  to  itself,  would  receive  no  proper  develop- 
ment, though  he  might  be  surrounded  with  influences  which  would 
materially  affect  his  condition.  The  savage  never  educates  himself 
mentally,  and  were  all  the  educational  establishments  of  the  present 
day  abolished,  how  rapidly  would  our  boasted  civilization  relapse 
into  barbarism. 

Another  important  fact  is,  that  every  generation  must  educate  and 
give  character  to  the  one  which  follows  it,  and  that  the  true  progress 
of  the  world  in  intelHgence  and  morality  consists  in  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  several  generations  as  they  succeed  each  other. 
That  great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  way,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  views  the  facts  of  history  with  an  unprejudiced  mind ;  but  still 
the  improvement  has  not  been  continuous.  There  have  been  various 
centres  and  periods  of  civilization.  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Home, 
though  they  have  left  an  impress  upon  •the  world  which  extends 
even  to  our  time,  and  modifies  all  the  present,  have  themselves 
^  mouldered  down.^  It  appears,  therefore,  that  civilization  itself  may 
be  considered  as  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium^  which  requires 
constant  effort  to  be  sustained,  and  a  sAl  greater  effort  to  be 
advanced.  It  is  not,  in  my  view,  the  manifest  destiny  of  humanity 
to  improve  by  the  operation  of  an  inevitable  necessary  law  of  pro- 
gress ;  but  while  I  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of  Providence  that  man 
should  be  improved,  this  improvement  must  be  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual effort,  or  of  the  combined  efifort  of  many  individuals,  animated 
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by  tBe  same  feeling,  and  co-operating  for  the  attainment  of  the  same 
end.  The  world  is  still  in  a  degraded  condition ;  ignorance,  want, 
rapine,  murder,  superstition,  fraud,  uncleanness,  inhumanity,  and 
malignity  abound.  We  thank  God,  however,  that  he  has  given  us 
the  promise,  and  in  some  cases,  the  foretaste,  of  a  happier  and  holier 
condition,  that  he  has  vouchsafed  to  us  as  individuals,  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  the  privilege,  and  has  enjoined  upon  us  the  duty  of 
becoming  his  instruments,  and  thus  co-workers,  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  ourselves,  and  our  fellow  men ;  and  above  all,  that  he 
has  enabled  us  through  education  to  improve  the  generations  which 
are  to  follow  us.  If  we  sow  judiciously  in  the  present,  the  world  will 
assuredly  reap  a  beneficent  harvest  in  the  future ;  and  he  has  not 
lived  in  vain,  who  leaves  behind  him  as  his  successor  a  child  better 
educated  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically  than  himself.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  responsibilities  of  life  are  immense.  Every 
individual  by  his  example  and  precept,  whether  intentionally  or 
otherwise,  does  aid  or  oppose  this  important  work,  and  leaves  an 
impress  of  character  upon  the  succeeding  age,  which  is  to  mould  its 
destiny  for  weal  or  woe  in  all  coming  time. 

Civilization  itself,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  a  state  of-  unstable 
equilibrium  which  if  not  supported  by  the  exertions  of  individuals, 
resembles  an  edifice  with  a  circumscribed  base,  which  becomes  the 
more  tottering  as  we  expand  its  lateral  dimensions,  and  increase  its 
height  Modern  civilization  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  laws  by  which  Divine 
wisdom  governs  the  universe.  The  laws  of  morality  have  been 
revealed  to  us,  but  they  require  constant  enforcement  and  habitual 
observance.  The  laws  of  the  intellectual  and  material  universe  have 
been  discovered  by  profound  study  and  years  of  incessant  labor,  and 
unless  they  are  taught  in  purity,  and  freed  from  error,  they  fail  to 
produce  their  legitimate  result.  But  the  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  of  morality  require  the  exertions  of  men  of  high 
talents  and  profound  learning ;  and  a  true  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  can  only  be,  imparted  by  minds  that  have  long  been  devoted  to 
their  study.  Therefore  a  large  number  of  highly  educated  men 
whose  voice  may  be  heard,  and  whose  influence  may  be  felt,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  sustain  the  world  in  its  present  moral  and  intel- 
lectual development.  The  world,  however,  is  not  to  be  advanced  by 
the  mere  application  of  truths  already  known ;  but  we  look  forward, 
particularly  in  physical  science,  to  the  effect  of  the  development  of 
new  principles.  We  have  scarcely  as  yet  read  more  than  the  title 
page  and  preface  of  the  great  volume  of  nature,  and  what  we 
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do  know  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  whicH  may  be  yet  un- 
folded and  applied ;  but  to  discover  new  truths  requires  a  still 
higher  order  of  individual  talent.  In  order  that  civilization  should 
continue  to  advance,  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  special  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  actttal  increase  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
for  its  difiusion ;  and  that  support  should  be  afibrded,  rewards  given, 
and  honors  conferred  on  those  who  really  add  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge. 

This  truth  however  is  not  generally  appreciated,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  look  merely  at  the  inunediate  results  of  the  application  of 
science  to  art,  and  to  liberally  reward  and  honor  those  who  simply 
apply  known  facts,  rather  than  those  who  discover  new  principles. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  would  appear  that  in  order  that  civili- 
zation should  remain  stationary,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
great  truths  which  have  been  established  should  not  become  diluted, 
obscured,  or  forgotten ;  that  their  place  should  not  be  usurped  by 
error,  or  in  other  words  that  the  great  principles  of  science,  which 
have  been  established  through  long  years  of  toil  and  nights  of 
vigilance,  should  not  be  superseded  by  petty  conceits,  by  hasty  and 
partial  generalizations,  and  by  vague  speculations  or  empirical 
rules.  Farther,  that  civilization  should  not  retrograde,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  the  great  truths  of  morality  should  not 
only  be  theoretically  taught  and  intellectually  apprehended,  but' 
actively,  constantly,  and  habitually  applied.  But  this  state  of  things 
can  only  exist  by  means  of  the  efforts  of  individuals  actuated  by  a 
generous,  liberal,  and  enlightened  philanthropy.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  tendency  of  civilization,  from  the  increase  of  wealth,  and 
security,  is  to  relax  individual  effort  Man  is  naturally  an  indolent 
being,  and  unless  actuated  by  strong  inducements  or  educated  by 
coercion  to  habits  of  industry,  his  tendency  is  to  supineness  and  in- 
action. In  a  rude  state  of  society  an  individual  is  dependent  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  the  protection  of  himself,  his  &mily,  and  his 
property ;  but  as  civilization  advances  personal  effort  is  less  required, 
and  he  relies  more  and  more  on  law  and  executive  government. 
Moreover,  as  wealth  and  elementary  education  become  more 
general  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  higher  instruction,  the 
voice  of  the  profound  teacher  becomes  less  and  less  audible;  his 
precepts  and  admonitions  less  and  less  regarded;  he  is  himself 
obliged  to  comply  with  popular  prejudices  and  conform  to  public 
opinion,  however  hastily  formed  or  capricious  such  an  opinion 
may  be.  Hence  the  tendency  to  court  popular  favor,  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  it,  rather  than  attempt  to  direct  it    Hence  charlatanism 
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and  the  yarious  dishonest  attempts  to  gain  notoriety  rather  than  a 
true  reputation,  so  frequently  observed.  Knowledge  has  arrived  at 
such  a  stage  of  advancement  that  a  division  of  labor  in  regard  to  it 
is  necessary.  No  one  can  be  learned  in  all  the  branches  of  human 
thought;  and  the  reputation  of  an  individual  therefore  ought  to 
rest  on  the  appreciation  of  his  character  by  the  few,  comparatively, 
who  have  cultivated  the  same  field  with  himself.  But  these  are  not 
generally  the  dispensers  of  favor,  and  consequently  he  who  aspires  to 
wealth  or  infiuence  seeks  not  their  approbation ;  but  the  commenda- 
tion and  applause  of  the  multitude.  It  is  impossible  that  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  life  should  have  time  for 
profound  thought.-  They  must  receive  their  knowledge,  as  it  were, 
at  second-hand ;  but  they  are  not  content  under  our  present  system 
of  education  with  the  position  of  students,  they  naturally  aspire  to 
that  of  teachers ;  and  every  one  who  has  learned  the  rudiments  of 
literature  or  science  becomes  ambitious  of  authorship,  and  a  candidate 
for  popular  applause.  Knowledge  in  this  way  becomes  less  and  less 
profound  in  proportion  to  its  diffusion.  In  such  a  condition  of 
things  it  is  possible  that  the  directing  power  of  an  age  may  become 
less  and  less  intelligent  as  it  becomes  more  authoritative,  and  that 
the  world  may  be  actually  declining  in  what  constitutes  real,  moral, 
and  intellectual  greatness,  while  to  the  superficial  observer  it  appears 
to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  advance.  I  do  not  affirm  that  this  is  the 
case  at  present     I  am  merely  pointing  out  tendencies. 

The  present  is  emphatically  a  reading  age  ;  but  who  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  proportionately  a  thinking  age  ?  The  sum  of  posi- 
tive knowledge  is  embraced  in  but  few  books,  and  small  would  be 
the  library  necessary  to  contain  the  essence  of  all  that  is  known. 
We  read  too  much  and  too  quickly  to  read  understandingly.  The 
world  is  gorged  with  intellectual  food,  and  healthful  digestion  is 
comparatively  unknown.  Too  many  books  are  published ;  I  do  qot 
mean  to  say  that  too  many  standard  works  are  printed,  but  by  far 
too  many  silly,  superficial  ^d  bad  books  are  sent  forth  from  the 
teeming  press  of  our  day.  The  public  mind  is  distracted  amidst  a 
multiplicity  of  teachers  and  asks  in  vain  for  truth.  But  few  persons 
can  devote  themselves  so  exclusively  to  abstract  science  as  fully  to 
master  its  higher  generalizations,  and  it  is  only  such  persons  who  are 
properly  qualified  to  prepare  the  necessary  books  for  the  instruction 
of  the  many.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  subscribe  to  the  opinion  which 
is  sometimes  advanced  that  superficial  men  are  best  calculated  to  pre- 
pare popular  works  on  any  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  that 
some  persons  have  apparentiy  the  art  of  simplifying  scientific  prin- 
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ciples ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  simplification  consists 
in  omitting  all  that  is  difficult  of  comprehension.  There  is  no  task 
more  responsible  than  that  of  the  preparation  of  an  elementary  book 
for  the  instruction  of  the  community ;  and  no  one  should  embark  in 
such  an  undertaking  who  is  not  prompted  by  a  higher  motive  than  a 
mere  love  of  notoriety,  or  the  more  general  incentive,  a  hope  of 
commercial  success.  .  He  should  love  the  subject  upon  which  he  in- 
tends to  write,  and  by  years  of  study  and  habitual  thought,  have 
become  familiar  with  its  boundaries,  and  be  enabled  to  separate  the 
true  and.  the  good  from  that  which  is  merely  hypothetical  and 
plausible. 

In  this  connexion  I  may  mention  the  evils  which  result  from 
literature  and  science  becoming  objects  of  merchandize,  and  yet  not 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  trade.  I  allude  to  the  international  copy- 
right system.  The  tendency  of  the  present  condition  of  copyright 
law  between  England  and  America  is  greatly  to  debase  literature, 
to  supply  cheap  books,  and  not  to  impart  profound  wisdom  or  sound 
morality.  English  books  are  republished  in  this  country  and 
American  books  are  reprmted  in  England,  because  they  are  cheapo 
and  not  because  they  are  good.  Literary  and  scientific  labor  must 
be  properly  remunerated,  or  the  market  will  be  supplied  with  an 
inferior  article.  The  principles  of  free  trade  are  frequently  im- 
properly applied  to  this  question.  The  protection  required  and  de- 
manded by  the  literary  man  is  not  that  of  a  premium  on  his  work, 
but  the  simple  price  which  it  ought  to  bear  in  the  market  of  the 
world.  He  asks  that  the  literary  product  of  the  foreigner  may  be 
paid  for  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  his  brother,  and  also  that 
he  himself  may  receive  a  proper  remuneration  for  his  own  labors. 
Would  there  be  any  manufactories  of  cloth,  think  you,  in  this  coun- 
try, if  the  tailor  had  the  means  and  inclination,  to  procure  free  of 
cost  all  the  material  of  the  garments  which  he  supplies  to  his 
customers?  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  valuable  literary  works 
will  be  produced  among  us,  so  long  as  our  publishers  are  allowed  to 
appropriate,  without  remuneration,  the  labors  of  the  foreigner  ?  The 
want  of  an  international  copyright  law  has,  I  know,  produced  a  very 
unfavorable  effect  upon  higher  education  in  this  country.  It  has 
prevented  the  preparation  of  text-books  better  suited  to  the  state  of 
education  among  us  than  those  which  are  re-published  from  abroad, 
and  adopted  in  many  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 

Another  result  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge,  with- 
out a  proper  cultivation  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  and  an  in- 
culcation of  generous  and  unselfish  principles,  is  the  inordinate  desire 
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for  wealth.  To  acquire  power  and  notoriety  in  this  way  requires  the 
least  possible  amount  of  talents  and  intelligence,  and  yet  success  in 
this  line  is  applauded  even  if  obtained  by  a  rigid  application  of  the 
dishonest  maxim  that  "  all  is  fair  in  trade.^  We  have  a  notable 
example  of  this  fact  in  the  autobiography  of  an  individual  who 
glories  in  his  shame,  and  unblushingly  describes  the  means  by  which 
he  has  defrauded  the  public.  No  one  who  has  been  called  upon  to 
dbburse  public  money  can  have  failed  to  be  astonished  at  the  loose 
morality  on  the  part  of  those  who  present  claims  for  liquidation. 
The  old  proverb  here  is  very  generally  applied,  namely,  "  the  public 
is  a  goose,  and  he  is  a  fool  who  does  not  pluck  a  feather !"  A  fiill 
treasury,  instead  of  being  considered  a  desirable  or  healthy  state  <^ 
the  nation,  should  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  public  morals.  That  the  tendencies  which  I  have 
mentioned  do  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  exist,  and  that  they  re- 
quire the  serious  consideration  of  the  enlightened  statesman,  and  the 
Hberal  minded  and  judicious  friend  of  education,  must  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  seriously  and  without  prejudice  observes  the  habits 
of  the  times. 

The  proper  appreciation  of  profound  learning  and  abstract  science 
is  not  as  a  general  rule  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  most  authoritative 
teacher  is  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
previous  training,  or  however  circumscribed  his  field  of  thought,  he  is 
the  umpire  to  decide  upon  all  questions  even  of  the  most  abstitu^ 
science  or  the  most  refined  casuistry. 

The  question  may  be  asked  with  solicitude — ^Are  the  tendencies 
we  have  mentioned  inevitable  ?  Are  there  no  means  of  counteract- 
ing them?  And  is  our  civilization  to  share  the  fiite  of  that  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  1  Is  himianity  destined  to  a  perpetual 
series  of  periodical  oscillations  of  which  the  decline  is  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  ?  We  answer,  No !  Though  there  have  been 
oscillations,  and  will  be  again,  they  are  like  those  which  constitute 
the  rising  flood-tide  of  the  ocean,  although  separated  by  depressions, 
each  is  higher  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  Something  may 
have  been  loaf  at  intervals;  but  on  the  whole  more  has  been  and  will 
be  gained.  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  The  man  of  science  and 
literature,  the  educator,  and  the  christian  teacher,  together  with  the 
enlightened  editor,  must  combine  their  efforts  in  a  common  cause, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  press,  the  school,  the  college,  and 
the  pulpit  send  forth  a  potential  voice  which  shall  be  heard  above 
the  general  clamor. 

Common  school  or  elementary  education  is  the  basis  on  which 
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the  superstructure  of  the  plan  of  true  progress  should  be  established ; 
but  it  must  be  viewed  in  its  connection  with  a  general  system,  and 
not  occupy  exclusively  the  attention  and  patronage  of  governments, 
societies,  and  individuals ;  liberal  means  must  also  be  provided  for 
imparting  the  most  profound  instruction  in  science,  literature  and 
art 

In  organizing  new  states  and  territories,  the  amplest  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  all  grades  of  education ;  and  if  possible,  every 
individual  should  have  the  opportunity  offered  him  of  as  much 
mental  culture  as  he  is  capable  of  receiving  or  desirous  of  acquiring. 
Notwithstanding  comparatively  few  may  have  the  industry  and 
perseverance  necessary  to  the  highest  attainment,  it  is  also  of  the 
first  importance,  that  modes  of  instruction  be  examined  and  thoroughly 
discussed,  in  order  that  what  is  valuable  in  the  past  should  be  re- 
tained, and  what  is  really  an  improvement  in  the  present,  be  judi- 
ciously and  generally  applied. 

Having  presented  some  general  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
bearing  of  education,  and  the  efforts  of  individuals  on  the  progress 
of  humanity,  I  now  propose  to  offer  for  consideration  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  theory  of  the  process  of  instruction. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  theory  of  an  art  so  long  practised  as 
that  of  education  should  not  be  definitely  settled ;  but  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  few  writers  fully  agree  as  to 
what  is  the  true  plan  and  process  of  education.  No  art  can  be  per- 
fect unless  it  rests  upon  a  definite  conception  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, or  in  other  words,  unless  its  theory  be  well  established  upon 
a  general  law  of  nature.  The  laws  which  govern  the  growth  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind  are  as  definite,  and  as  general  in 
their  application,  as  those  which  apply  to  the  material  universe ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  true  system  of  education  must  be  based  upon 
a  knowledge  and  application  of  these  laws.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, psychologists  have  not  classified  and  exhibited  them  in  a 
form  sufficiently  definite  to  render  their  application  easy,  and  the 
directors  of  education  have  too  often  considered  merely  the  imme- 
diate practical  result  which  might  follow  a  particular  course  of 
training,  rather  than  that  which  would  be  conducive  to  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual.  In  this  condition  of  the  theory  of 
education,  I  have  myself  ventured  to  speculate  upon  the  subject,  and 
though  I  may  have  nothing  new  of  value  to  offer,  it  is  my  duty  at 
this  time  to  make  such  suggestions  as  may  furnish  topics  of  discus- 
sion, or  serve  to  illustrate  established  truths. 

The  theory  which  I  would  present  for  your  consideration,  and 
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mtical  examinatioii,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  experience,  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows : 

The  several  faccdties  of  fhe  human  mind  are  not  simultaneously 
developed,  and  in  educating  an  individual  we  ought  to  follow  the 
order  of  nature,  and  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  age  and  mental 
stature  of  the  pupil.  If  we  reverse  this  order,  and  attempt  to  culti- 
vate faculties  which  are  not  sufficiently  matured,  while  we  neglect 
to  cultivate  those  which  are,  we  do  the  child  an  irreparable  injury. 
Memory,  imitation,  imagination,  and  the  fiaculty  of  forming  mental 
habits,  exist  in  early  life,  while  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning 
powers  are  of  slower  growth.  It  is  a  fact  abundantly  proved  by 
observation  that  the  mere  child,  by  the  principle  which  has  been  de- 
nominated sympathetic  imitation^  may  acquire  the  power  of  expres- 
sing his  desires  and  emotions  in  correct,  and  even  beautiful  language 
without  knowing,  or  being  able  to  comprehend,  the  simplest  princi- 
ples of  philology.  He  even  seizes,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  upon 
abstract  terms,  and  applies  them  with  ease  and  correctness.  But  as 
life  advances  the  facility  of  verbal  acquisition  declines,  and  with 
some  it  entirely  disappears.  Hence  the  plan  appears  to  me  to  be 
wise,  and  in  accordance  with  nature,  which  makes  the  acquisition  of 
language  an  essential  part  of  early  elemental  education.  The  same 
child  which  acquires  almost  without  effort  his  vernacular  tongue 
may  by  a  similar  process  be  taught  to  speak  the  principal  ancient  ^ 

and  modem  languages.  He  may  also  acquire  the  art  of  the 
accountant,  and  be  taught  by  proper  drilling  to  add  long  columns  of 
figures  with  rapidity  and  correctness,  without  being  able  to  compre- 
hend the  simplest  abstract  principles  of  number  and  magnitude. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  the  memory  may  be  stored  at  a 
very  early  age  with  valuable  rules  and  precepts,  which  in  future  life 
may  become  the  materials  of  reflection,  and  the  guiding  principles 
of  action;  that  it  may  be  furnished  with  heroic  sentiments  and 
poetic  illustrations,  with  "'  thoughts  which  breathe  and  words  that 
bum,"  and  which  long  after,  will  spontaneously  spring  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  mind,  at  the  proper  moment,  to  embellish  and  to  en- 
force the  truths  of  the  future  author,  statesman,  or  divine. 

But  the  period  of  life,  when  acquisitions  of  this  kind  are  most 
readily  made,  is  not  that  in  which  the  judgment  and  reasoning 
powers  can  be  most  profitably  cultivated.  They  require  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  when  the  mind  has  become  more  matured  by  natural 
growth,  and  better  furnished  with  the  materials  of  thought.  ^ 

Mental  education  ^consists  in  the  cultivation  of  two  classes  of 
fiEu^nlties,  viz.,  the  intellectual  and  the  moraL 
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Intellectual  instruction,  of  which  we  shall  first  speak,  should  have 
at  least  three  objects : — 

1.  To  impart  facility  in  performing  various  mental  operations. 

2.  To  cultivate  the  imagination,  and  store  the  memory  with  facts 
and  precepts :  and 

3.  To  impart  the  art  of  thinking,  of  generalization,  of  induction 
and  deduction. 

The  most  important  part  of  elementary  mental  instruction,  and 
that  which  I  have  placed  first  in  the  foregoing  classification,  is  that 
of  imparting  expertness  in  the  performance  of  certain  processes 
which  may  be  denominated  mental  arts.  Among  these  arts 
are  spelling,  reading,  penmanship,  drawing,  composition,  expert- 
ness  in  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  in  the  use  of  difibrent 
languages.  .These  can  only  be  imparted  by  laborious  drilling  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  by  acquired  industry  and  attention  on 
the.  part  of  the  pupil.  The  practice  in  each  case  must  be  so  long 
continued,  and  the  process  so  often  repeated,  that  it  becomes  a  men- 
tal habit,  and  is  at  length  performed  with  accuracy  and  rapidity 
almost  without  thought.  It  is  only  in  early  life,  while  the  mind  is 
in  a  pliable  condition,  that  these  mental  facilities  can  most  readily 
and  most  perfectly  be  acquired,  while  the  higher  principles  of  science, 
on  which  these  arts  depend,  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  a 
mind  more  fully  matured.  Expertness  in  the  performance  of  an  art 
does  not  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  can  be  readily 
acquired  without  reference  to  them.  The  most  expert  accountants 
are  frequently,  and  perhaps  generally,  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  an  art  may  exist  without  the 
ability  to  apply  it  in  practice.  I  have  known  of  mathemati- 
cians who  were  unable  to  perform  with  accuracy  and  dispatch  the 
processes  which  constitute  the  application  of  the  simple  rules  of  mul- 
tiplication and  addition.  The  same  is  the  case' with  the  art  of  com- 
position. A  most  learned  rhetorician  is  not  necessarily  a  fluent  and 
pleasing  writer. 

The  acquisition,  therefore,  of  these  arts  should  be  the  principal 
and  prominent  object  of  the  primary  or  common  school,  and  nothing 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  usurp  their  place.  Unfortunately,  the 
drilling  which  is  at  first  required  to  induce  the  mental  habit  is  so 
laborious  and  tedious  to  the  teacher,  and  in  most  cases  so  irksome 
and  distasteful  to  the  pupil,  that  there  is  a  tendency,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  in  our  schools  a  growing  one,  to  neglect  them,  and  to  substi- 
tute other  objects  of  more  apparent,  but  of  less  intrinsic  value. 
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This  18  not  only  an  irreparable  injuij  to  tiie  individual,  but  also  .to 
the  public  All  the  practical  operations  of  l\(b  in  which  these  pro- 
cesses are  concerned, — and  they  apply  to  all  except  those  of  mere 
handicraft  skill — are  badly  performed.  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
general  substitution  of  instruction  in  the  mere  rationale  of  the  rules 
of  arithmetic^  without  a  proper  drilling  in  the  practice,  would  produce 
more  bankruptcies  than  all  the  changes  of  tariffs  or  fluctuations  of 
trade. 

It  is  an  important  principle,  which  should  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
teacher,  that  although  the  practice  of  an  art  is  at  first  difficult,  and 
requires  at  each  step  an  effort  of  mind,  yet  every  repetition  renders 
it  easier,  iLnd  at  length  we  come  to  exercise  it  not  only  without 
effort,  but  as  a  pleasurable  gratification  of  an  habitual  act  Per- 
severance therefore  in  this  cause  will  ultimately  receive  a  grateful 
reward.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mindft  of  the  directors 
of  elementary  education  that  the  teacher  who  neglects  to  train  his 
pupils  to  expertness  in  these  processes,  or  who  merely  does  enough 
in  this  way  to  awaken  a  distaste,  and  who  fails  to  overcome  this 
condition  of  mind  by  subsequent  judicious  drilling,  is  unworthy  of 
his  high  vocation,  and  should  give  place  to  a  more  industrious  or 
more  philosophical  instructor. 

All  the  processes  we  have  enumerated,  besides  various  manipula- 
tions and  bodily  exercises  necessary  to  health,  refinement  and  con- 
venience, may  be  taught  previous  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 
At  the  same  time  the  memory  may  be  educated  to  habits  of  reten- 
tion and  precision;  and,  for  this  purpose  definite,  and  if  possible 
elegantly  expressed  rules  should  be  chosen,  to  be  committed  without 
the  slightest  deviation,  and  so  impressed  upon  the  memory  that  they 
wiU  ever  after  remain  a  portion  of  the  mental  furniture  of  the  man, 
always  ready  to  be  called  up  when  needed,  and  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  accuracy.  The  mere  understanding  of  the  rule, 
and  the  power  of  being  able  to  express  it  in  a  vague  and  indefinite 
way  in  original  language  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  of  itself  sufficient. 
The  memory  is  an  important  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  is  susceptible 
of  almost  indefinite  cultivation.  It  should,  however,  in  all  cases  be 
subservient  to  the  judgment.- 

'  Habits  of  observation  may  also  be  early  cultivated,  and'a  boy  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years  may  be  taught  to  recognize  and  refer  to  its 
proper  class  almost  every  object  which  surrounds  him  in  nature ; 
a^d  indeed  the  whole  range  of  descriptive  natural  history  may  be 
imparted  previous  to  this  age. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  preposterous  or  mischievous 
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than  the  propositioii  so  frequently  adranced,  that  the  child  should 
be  taught  nothing  but  what  it  can  fully  comprehend,  and  the 
endeavor  in  accordance  with  this  to  invert  the  order  of  nature,  and 
attempt  to  impart  those  things  which  cannot  be  taught  at  an  early 
age,  and  to  neglect-  those  which  at  this  period  of  life  the  mind  is  well 
adapted  to  receive*  By  this  mode  we  may  indeed  produce  remark- 
ably intelligent  children  who  will  become  remarkably  feeble  men. 

The  order  of  nature  is  that  of  art  before  science,  the  entire  con- 
crete first ;  and  the  entire  abstract  last.  These  two  extremes  should 
run  gradually  into  each  other,  the  course  of  instruction  becoming 
more  and  more  logical  as  the  pupil  advances  in  years. 

Thus  fjBU'  we  have  principally  considered  only  the  education  of  the 
habits  and  the  memory,  and  it  is  particularly  to  these  that  the 
old  system  of  drilling  is  peculiarly  applicable.  I  know  that  this 
custom  has,  to  a  Considerable  degi*ee,  MLen  into  disuse,  and  the  new 
and  less  laborious  system  of  early  precocious  developement,  been  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead.  In  this  respect  the  art  of  instruction  among  us 
has  retrograded  rather  than  advanced,  and  ^' Young  America'' 
though  a  very  sprightly  boy  may  fail  to  become  a  very  profound 
man! 

I  would  not,  however,  by  the  foregoing  remarks  have  it  inferred, 
that  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child  should  not  receive  due 
attention,  and  that  clear  conceptions  of  the  principle  of  every  pro- 
cess taught  should  be  elucidated  and  explained,  as  far  as  he  is  able 
to  understand  them ;  but  that  the  habits  and  the  memory  should  be 
the  main  objects  of  attention  during  the  early  years  of  the  pupils' 
course.  The  error  of  the  old  system  consisted  in  continuing  the 
drilling  period  too  long,  and  in  not  shading  it  off  gradually  into  that 
of  the  logical,  or  what  might  be  called  the  period  of  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  general  principles. 

The  last  part  of  mental  education  as  given  in  our  classification  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment  and  the 
reasoning  powers.  These  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  we  have  repeated- 
ly said,  are  latest  in  arriving  at  maturity,  and  indeed,  they  may  be 
strengthened  continually  and  improved  progressively  through  a  long 
life,  provided  they  have  been  properly  directed  and  instructed  in 
youth  and  early  manhood. 

They  should  be  exercised  in  the  study  of  mathematical  analysis 
and  synthesis ;  in  deducing  particular  facts  in  a  logical  form  from 
general  principles ;  and  instructed  in  the  process  of  discovering  new 
truths.  The  cultivation  of  the  imagination  should  also  be  considered 
an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  this  may  be  spread  over 
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the  whole  otfunse  of  instrnctioii,  for  like  the  reasoning  factdtiee  the 
imagination  may  contLnne  to  be  improved  until  late  in  life. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  evident  that  I  consider  the 
great  object  of  intellectual  education  to  be,  not  onl  j  to  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  think,  but  how  to  act  and  to  doy  and  I  place  great  stress 
upon  the  early  education  of  the  habit9.  And  this  kind  of  training 
may  be  extended  beyond  the  mental  processes  to  the  moral  prin- 
ciples ;  the  pupil  may  be  taught  on  all  occasions  habitually  and 
promptiy,  almost  without  thought,  to  act  properly  in  any  case  that 
may  occur,  and  tiiis  in  the  practical  duties  of  life  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  We  are  frequently  required  to  act  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  have  no  time  to  deduce  our  course  from  the 
moral  principles  of  the  act.  An  individual  can  be  educated  to  a 
strict  regard  for  truth,  to  deeds  of  courage  in  rescuing  others  from 
danger,  to  acts  of  benevolence,  of  generosity  and  justice ;  or  though 
his  mind  may  be  well  stored  with  moral  precepts,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  opposite  habits  alike  prejudicial  to  himself,  and 
to  those  with  whom  he  is  associated.  He  may  "•  know  the  right, 
and  yet  the  wrong  pursue.'* 

Man  is  the  creature  of  habit ;  it  is  to  him  more  than  second 
nature;  but  unfortunately,  while  bad  habits  are  acquired  with 
readiness,  on  account  of  the  natural  desire  to  gratify  our  passions 
and  appetites,  good  habits  can  only  be  acquired  by  unremitting 
watchfulness  and  labor.  The  combined  habits  of  individuals  form 
the  habits  of  a  nation,  and  these  can  only  be  moulded,  as  I  have 
before  said,  by  the  coercive  labor  of  the  instructor  judiciously 
applied. 

The  necessity  of  early  and  judicious  moral  training  is  often  re- 
ferred to,  but  its  importance  is  scarcely  sufficientiy  appreciated. 
The  future  character  of  a  child,  and  tiiat  of  the  man  also,  is  in  most 
cases  formed,  probably,  before  the  age  of  seven  years.  Previously  to 
this  time  impressions  have  been  made  which  shall  survive  amid  all 
the  vicissitudes  of.  life — ^amid  all  the  influences  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  subjected,  and  which  will  outcrop,  as  it  were,  in  the 
last  stage  of  his  earthly  existence,  when  the  additions  to  his 
character,  made  in  later  years,  have  been  entirely  swept  away.  In 
connection  with  this  point,  I  may  mention  one  idea  which  has 
occurred  to  me,  and  which  I  have  never  seen  advanced ;  but  which, 
if  true,  invests  the  subject  of  early  impressions  with  a  fearful  interest. 
The  science  of  statistics  shows  that  certain  crimes  which  are  com- 
mon in  the  seasons  of  youth  disappear;  comparatively,  with  advancing 
age,  and  re-appear  again  toward  the  close  of  life;  or  in  other 
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words,  that  tlie  tendencies  to  indulgences  in  disorders  of  ima^na- 
tion,  and  habits  which  were  acquired  in  the  early  life  of  a  vicious 
jouth,  or  one  exposed  to  evil  associations,  though  they  may  be 
masked  and  kept  in  subjection  by  the  judgment,  and  the  influences 
of  position  and  reputation  during  early  manhood,  middle  life,  and 
flrst  decline,  resume  their  sway,  and  close  the  career  of  the  man  who 
has  perhaps  for  years  sustained  a  spotless  reputation,  with  ignominy 
and  shame.  How  frequently  do  cases  of  this  kind  present  them- 
selves ?  I  have  now  in  my  mind's  eye  an  individual  who  for  forty 
years  was  known  and  esteemed  as  a  model  of  honor,  purity  and 
integrity,  but  who  at  the  age  of  seventy  committed  a  crime  which 
consigned  his  name  to  infamy.  Depend  upon  it,  this  man  was  sub- 
jected to  evil  influences  in  early  life,  and  the  impressions  then 
made,  though  neutralized  by  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which 
afterwards  surrounded  him,  were  never  effaced,  and  when  the  latter 
ceased  to  produce  their  restraining  effects,  the  former  resumed  their 
original  sway.  Pursuing  this  train  of  thought  we  would  conclude 
that  the  child  is  not  merely  the  father  of  the  man,  but  more 
emphatically,  the  father  of  the  old  man ;  that  th,^  term  second  child* 
hood  has  a  more  extended  signification  than  that  of  the  mere 
decline  of  the  faculties.  It  also  should  convey  the  idea  that  the 
tendency  of  the  dispositions  and  propensities  of  individuals  is  to  return 
to  the  condition  of  earlier  life.  This  principle  is  important  also  in  a 
historical  point  of  view.  The  aged,  though  they  may  forget  the  oc- 
currences of  middle  and  after  life,  recall  with  vivid  distinctness  the 
impressions  of  childhood,  and  thus  the  grandfisther  with  senile 
garrulity,  transmits  the  history  of  his  early  times,  as  it  were,  across 
an  intervening  generation  to  his  grandson.  This  again  makes  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  plastic  mind  of  his  youthful  auditor, 
to  be  alike  transmitted  to  his  children  of  the  third  generation. 
Abundant  examples  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the  proposition 
of  the  vivid  recurrence  of  the  effects  of  early  impressions 
apparently  effaced.  Persons  who  have  for  long  years  been  accus- 
tomed to  speak  a  foreign  language,  and  who  have  forgotten  the  use 
of  any  other,  have  frequently  been  observed  to  utter  their  dying 
prayers  in  their  mother  tongue. 

In  this  country,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  course  of  educa'tion 
is  defective  in  two  extremes :  it  is  defective  in  not  imparting  the 
mental  habits  or  facilities  which  can  most  easily  be  acquired  in  early 
life,  and  it  is  equally  defective  in  the  other  extreme,  in  not  instruct- 
ing the  student,  at  the  proper  period,  in  processes  of  logical  thought, 
or  deductions  from  general  principlee.    While  elementary  schools 
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profess  to  teach  almost  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  and  neglect 
to  unpart  those  essential  processes  of  mental  art  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken,  our  higher  institutions,  with  some  exceptions,  fail  to 
impart  knowledge,  except  that  which  is  of  a  superficial  character. 
The  value  of  facts,  rather  than  of  general  principles,  is  inculcated. 
The  one,  however,  is  almost  a  consequence  of  the  other.  If  proper 
seeds  are  not  sown,  a  valuable  harvest  cannot  be  reaped. 

The  organization  of  a  system  of  public  education  in  accordance 
with  my  views  would  be  that  of  a  series  of  graded  schools  beginning 
with  the  one  in  which  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  taught, 
and  ending  with  that  in  which  the  highest  laws  of  mind  and  matter 
are  unfolded  and  applied.  Every  pupil  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  passing  step  by  step  through  the  whole  series,  and  honors  and 
rewards  should  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  graduated  in  the  highest 
school.  Few,  however,  as  I  have  said  before,  would  be  found  to  pos- 
sess the  requisite  talent  and  perseverance  necessary  to  finish  a  complete 
course.  But  at  whatever  period  the  pupil  may  abandon  his  studies,  he 
should  be  found  fitted  for  some  definite  pumuit  or  position  in  life, 
and.be  possessed  of  the  moral  training  necessary  to  render  him  a 
valuable  citizen  and  a  good  man. 

These  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  I  commend  for  discussion  at 
the  present  meeting  of  the  association.  The  great  aim  should  be  to 
enforce  the  importance  of  thorough  early  training  and  subsequent 
high  education.  It  should  be  our  object  to  bring  more  -into  repute 
profound  learning,  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  the  exclusive 
difiusion  of  popular  and  mere  superficial  knowledge.  We  should 
endeavor  to  enlarge  the  pyramid  of  knowledge  by  symmetrical  in- 
crements, by  elevating  the  apex,  and  expanding  the  base  always 
ohserving  the  conditions  of  stable  equilibrium. 


I.  b.   REMARKS  ON  INTRODUCTORY  DI8C0URSK 


The  Introductory  Address  by  the  retiring  President  was  followed 
by  a  very  able  discussion  occupying  over  three  hours,  in  which  Mr. 
Barnard,  Bishop  Potter,  Prof.  Bache,  Dr.  Lambert,  Dr.  Scranton, 
Dr.  Proudfit,  Mr.  Greenleaf^  and  Prof.  Henry  took  part.  The  main 
propositions  laid  down  by  Prof.  Henry  were  generally  sustained,  with 
certain  modifications  and  qualifications  insisted  on  by  each  speaker. 
The  position  that  education  was  a  forced  condition  of  mind  and 
body,  was  controverted,  and  the  growth  of  various  faculties,  under 
appropriate  influences  and  teaching,  was,  it  was  claimed  by  many,  as 
natural  as  the  growth  of  a  plant  or  a  tree — each  in  its  own  way,  and 
after  laws  impressed  by  the  Creator  of  all  things.  It  was  admitted  by 
all  that  there  must  be  labor,  and  a  process  of  appropriation,  selection, 
and  assimilation  on  the  part  of  the  child,  to  make  even  good  teaching 
and  favorable  conditions  and  influences  rightly  available,  but  that 
mind  and  body  would  be  educated  for  better,  or  worse,  in  the  cas^  of 
every  child  endowed  with  an  ordinary  human  organization  and 
faculties,  and  living  in  society. 

The  importance  of  early  and  judicious  moral  training  was 
enforced,  and  illustrated  by  most  interesting  examples  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  different  speakers.  The  great  idea,  that  the 
results  of  vicious  training,  and  evil  associations  in  early  life,  es- 
pecially if  connected  with  a  vivid  imagination,  although  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  judgment  and  the  influences  of  position  and 
reputation,  during  early  manhood,  will  almost  inevitably  resume 
their  sway  in  later  life,  and  then  mslke  shipwreck  of  character  and 
happiness — was  held  up  as  a  fact  of  terrible  significance  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  young  people.  Without  questioning  the  theological 
doctrine  of  repentance^  or  the  efficacy  of  forgiveness  of  sins  committed, 
the  educational  doctrine  that  the  boy  is  *  father  of  the  man,'  for  time 
and  eternity  was  ably  argued. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reporter  was  absent  at  the  time,  or 
omitted  to  furnish'  the  secretary  with  his  notes  of  this  profound,  in- 
teresting, and  practically  valuable  discussion.  Should  it  be  found 
that  notes  were  taken,  and  may  be  yet  written  out,  the  discussion 
may  hereafter  be  published. 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  main  object  of  this  paper,  it  may  be 
proper  to  explain,  briefly,  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Indo-European, 
as  applied  to  Languages,  and  how  the  classification  originated, 
which  this  term  expresses. 

The  British  East  India  Coippany,  in  the  government  of  their 
Indian  Empire,  have  always  had  in  their  employ  a  number  of 
eminent  jurists,  to  act  as  judges  in  the  civil  administration.  These 
judges  early  found  that  the  jurisprudence  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  administer,  was  interwoven  with  a  vast  body  of  national 
traditions,  and  that  to  interpret  these  traditions  rightly,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  original*  language  in 
which  they  were  contained.  The  nations  of  India  in  this  respect, 
were  found  to  be  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  nations  of 
Southern  Europe,  that  survived  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  As  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  look  to  ancient  Rome,  for 
the  basis  both  of  their  several  languages  and  of  their  systems  of 
jurisprudence,  so  in  modem  India  many  nations  were  found  with 
languages  distinct  but  closely  aflSliated,  and  having  a  common  basis 
in  a  tongue  which  ceased  to  be  spoken  about  two  thousand  years 
ago.  This  dead  language,  existing  among  them  as  the  Latin  does 
among  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
-the  Sanscrit,  the  languages  of  modem  India,  which  are  its  de- 
scendants, being  called  Pracrit. 

The  jurists  of  the  British  East  India  Company  found,  that  in 
order  to  acquire  the  necessary  authority  as  interpreters  of  Indian 
Law,  they  must  learn  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  they  began  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  about  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  As  the  results  of  their  studies  were  communicated  from  time 
to  time  to  the  learned  of  western  Europe,  it  gradually  became  ap- 
parent that  they  were  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 

some  of  the  general  principles  of  philological  science.     A  most  sur- 
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prising  coincidence,  for  instance,  was  found  between  this  ancient 
language,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himmalayas,  which  had  been  a  dead 
language  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  the  Latin  of  wes- 
tern Europe.  This  coincidence  included  not  only  a  vast  number  of 
words,  meaning  the  same  thing  in  both  languages,  but  most  strik- 
ing similarities  in  syntax,  conjugations,  and  declensions.  Forms  in 
the  Latin  verbs  which  had  become  anomalous  and  unexplainable, 
even  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  were  foimd  to  be  explained  by  the 
corresponding  forms  of  the  Sanscrit,  where  they  existed  in  a  state 
less  impaired  or  more  fully  developed. 

Sir  William  Jones,  and  after  him  others  in  the  same  line  of  in- 
quiry, found  similar  affinities  between  the  Zend  or  ancient  Persian 
and  the  English. 

Such  results  as  these,  led  to  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  whole 
theory  of  the  affiliation  of  languages.  It  would  not  comport  with 
the  object  of  this  paper,  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  investigations 
and  discussions  which  followed,  n#r  to  state  all  the  discrepancies  of 
opinion  which  still  exist  among  philologists,  as  to  the  general  dis-  - 
tribution  and  classification  of  the  languages  of  the  earth.  The 
discussions  have  led,  however,  to  some  well  ascertained  results,  in 
regard  to  which  the  learned  are  pretty  much  agreed.  All  the 
leading  languages  from  the  Himmalaya  mountains  in  Asia  on 
the  east,  to  the  Atlantic  shore  of  Europe  on  the  west,  are  found  to  . 
have  certain  affinities  and  points  of  resemblance  too  strong  to  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  an  historical  and 
ethnical  connection.  The  ethnographical  theory,  by  which  these 
extraordinary  analogies  are  explained,  will  bd  given  very  briefly. 
It  will  be  understood  to  be  the  merest  outline. 

The  nations  embraced  in  the  immense  space  of  longitude  that 
has  been  named,  are  supposed  to  have  all  sprung  originally  from 
some  central  hive  in  Asia,  (the  precise  location  of  which,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  thq  theory  either  to  establish  or  assume,)  and  to  have 
proceeded  thence  in  very  early  times,  in  successive  swarms,  to  the 
countries  where  they  are  found  within  the  historic  periods.  These 
tides  of  population  are  supposed  to  have  followed  each  other  at  in- 
tervals of  many  centuries,  and  to  have  proceeded,  as  migratory 
nomads  usually  do,  in  the  direction  of  their  original  impulse,  until 
the  impulse  was- spent,  or  met  with  some  obstacle  sufficient  to 
arrest  its  further  progress.  The  earliest  wave  of  population  rolling 
westwardly  would  necessarily  be  arrested  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
would  eventually  become  stationary  in  the  countries  along  that 
coast  and  in  the  adjacent  islands.     The  next  succeeding  wave  in 
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the  same  direction  would  be  obliged  to  pause  on  reaching  the  range 
of  countries  occupied  by  its  predecessor.  The  earliest  easterly 
wave  seems  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  formids^ble  obstacle  pre- 
sented by  the  Himmalaya  mountains,  and  to  have  settled  at  its  feet 
among  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  So  on,  with  the  several  emigra- 
tions, east  and  west,  and  more  or  less  remote,  until  we  imagine  the 
whole  area  occupied  between  our  two  extreme  points. 

Taking  this  general  idea,  which  is  admitted  to  be  in  the  main 
purely  theoretical,  we  find  the  following  distinct  groups  of  languages, 
marked  off  by  well-defined  characters,  and  by  well-known  and  in- 
disputable facts. 

I.  The  Sarutcrit.  This,  as  already  explained,  is  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  India.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  the  modem  or  Prakrit 
languages  of  India,  that  the  Latin  has  to  the  Itahan,  French,  and 
other  Romanic  tongues. 

II.  The  Zend  or  old  Persian,  This  also  is  a  dead  language, 
containing  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  race,  the  Zendavesta, 
and  having  its  living  representatives  in  the  modem  Persian,  the 
Pehlevi,  the  Deri,  &>c.  The  races  speaking  languages  derived  from 
the  Old  Persian  or  Zend,  are  supposed  to  have  left  the  parent  hive 
at  a  date  posterior  to  those  of  India. 

IIL  The  Celtic,  The  tribes  found  by  the  Romans  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  smaller  islands  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  had  certain  remarkable  points  of  coincidence,  showing  them 
all  to  belong  to  the  same  race.  A  similar  coincidence  is  found  in 
their  languages.  Of  these,  there  is  no  original  prototype  extant 
The  modem  representatives  are  the  Welsh,  (lineally  descended  from 
the  old  British,)  the  Comish,  the  Erse  or  Irish,  the  GaeHc  or  High- 
land Scotch,  the  Manx  (spoken  on  the  isle  of  Man,)  &c.,  the  Armo- 
ric  or  language  of  Brittany  on  the  coast  of  France,  &c. 

IV.  The  Teutonic.  This  includes  two  bmnches,  which  are 
indeed  sometimes  ranked  as  two  distinct  groups,  viz.  the  Germanic 
and  the  Scandinavian.  The  Scandinavian  includes  the  tribes  north 
of  the  Baltic,  and  is  represented  by  the  Danish,  the  Swedish,  the 
Norwegian,  and  the  Icelandic.  The  Germanic,  includes  all  the  tribes 
in  central  Europe  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  represented  by  the  Ger- 
man or  High  Dutch,  the  HoUandish  or  Low  Dutch,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, with  their  various  dialects.  Of  the  English  and  the  Low 
Dutch,  the  early  tjrpe  is  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  has  ceased  to  be 
a  spoken  language,  but  exists  in  many  ancient  writings,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  classical  character.  Of  the  German,  the  original 
type  is  the  venerable  Gothic,  a  memorable  specimen  of  which  we 
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have  in  the  Grospels  of  Ulphiias.  By  some  writers,  indeed,  the 
Gothic  is  supposed  to  be  the  original,  not  only  of  the  Germanic, 
but  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues.  The  Teutonic  tribes,  it  is  supposed, 
entered  Europe  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings  westerly,  became  gradually  separated  into  two  streams, 
part  verging  north  to  and  beyond  the  Baltic,  forming  the  Scandin- 
avian nations,  and  part  going  more  centrally,  pressing  upon  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  south,  and  upon  the  Celtic  nations  on  the  west.  With 
this  part  of  the  Teutonic  wave  of  population,  known  chiefly  as 
Germans,  we  are  made  familiar  by  Csesar,  Tacitus,  and  other  Roman 
writers. 

Y.  The  Classic,  About  tbe  same  time  that  the  Teutonic  wave 
entered  Europe  north  of  the  Euxiue,  another  wave  is  supposed  to  have 
entered  south  of  these  waters,  following  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  nations  known  afterwards  as  Greeks  and 
Romans.  This  group  of  languages,  therefore,  is  tbe  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  their  modern  representatives  throughout  southern  Europe. 

VI.  2%e  Slavonic.  The  last  of  the  great  waves  of  population, 
in  point  of  time,  is  that  which  is  found  in  tbe  north-eastern  part  of 
Europe  and  tbe  conterminous  regions  of  Asia,  pressing  westwardly 
upon  tbe  Germanic  and  tbe  Scandinavian  peoples,  and  southwardly 
upon  the  Greco-Roman.  Tbe  languages  of  this  group  are  very 
numerous.  Those  best  known  are  the  Russian,  the  Polish,  and  the 
Lettic. 

Tbe  six  groups  of  languages  that  have  been  described  form  one 
family,  which  has  received  the  name  of  tbe  Indo-European^  and  some- 
times of  tbe  Japhetic.  Besides  this  family,  there  is  another,  not  so 
large,  but  equally  well  defined  and  peculiar,  viz :  tbe  Shetnitic.  The 
Shemitic  family  consists  of  only  three  groups,  viz:  1,  the  Aramaean 
(including  tbe  Cbaldee  and  tbe  Syriac) ;  2,  tbe  Hebrew ;  and  3,  tbe 
Arabic,  (including  its  cognate  tbe  Etbiopic). 

This  classification  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  because  it  is  based  upon 
clearly  ascertained  affinities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, the  generalization  is  far  from  complete.  It  makes  no  place  for 
tbe  Chinese,  for  the  languages  of  central  Africa,  tbe  original  languages 
of  America,  and  the  languages  of  tbe  numerous  islands  of  tbe  Pacific. 
This  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  recognize  the  classifi- 
cation, so  far  as  it  does  go,  and  derive  from  it  tbe  advantages  which 
it  affords  in  elucidating  tbe  history  and  resources  of  our  own  language. 
The  English  bears  most  intimate  relations  to  two  of  tbe  groups  of 
the  great  Indo-European  family,  viz :  the  Teutonic .  and  the  Classic 
Nine-tenths,  probably,  of  its  words  are  derived  from  one  or  the  other 
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of  these  sources.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  numerous  words  that 
can  not  be  claimed  as  being  exclusively  German  or  Latin,  but  are  com- 
mon to  both  sources.  Some,  indeed,  are  found  running  through  all 
the  six  groups  of  the  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  family,  showing  that 
they  existed  before  the  great  dispersion.  A  few  are  found  even  com- 
mon to  both  the  Indo-European  and  the  Shemitic  families,  bearing  in 
this  fact  a  history  that  carries  us  back  to  the  ark  itself. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  paper  of  the  present  description,  to 
give  the  induction  of  particulars  that  are  proper  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion even,  much  less  of  proof^  of  these  generalizations.  A  very  few 
£similiar  examples,  however,  may  be  quoted. 

First,  I  will  give  some  examples  of  words  which  run  through  the 
whole  family. 

THREE. 

1.  San;  tri. 

2.  Zend;  tkri. 

3.  Celt ;  En.  tri,  Welsh,  tri. 

4.  Tent;   Go.   <Art,  G«r.   dreiy  Sax.    threOy  tArt,  Sw.   and  Dan.    trt 

Eng.  three. 

5.  Clas ;  Lat  tree,  tria,  Gr.  rpttr.  Fr.  troie,  It  tree,  Sp.  tre. 

6.  Slav ;  Rus.  tri,  Lat.  tri. 

8XVEN. 

l.«  San-,  eaptan. 

2.  Zend  ;  haptan.  Pen.  heft. 

3.  Celt ;  Webb  eaith. 

4.  Teot ;  Go.  eibun,  Ger.  eiehen,  Sax.  9eofen,  Eng.  eeven,  Du.  zeeven 

Da.  syv. 

5.  Clas ;  Gr.  irru,  Lat.  eeptem,  Fr.  eept^  It  eette,  Sp.  tfiete. 

6.  Slav ;  Rus.  Mm,  Lat  eeptyni 

yATHER. 

1.  Sans ;  pitri. 

2.  Zend  ;  paitar,  Pe.  pader. 

3.  Celt ;  Era.  athair  (the  initial  consonant  elided). 

4.  Tent;  (io.  vator,  Ge.  vater,  Dut.  fader,  Sax./aei«-,  Eng.  father,  Da. 

Sw.  fader. 

5.  Gas;  Gr.  iramp,  Lat  pater,  It  and  Sp.  padre,  Fr.  pire. 

6.  Slav ;  Rus.  batia.  {?) 

MOTHER. 

1.  Sans;  matri. 

2.  Zend ;  Pen.  mader. 
8.    Celt ;  En.  mathair. 

4.  Teat ;  Ger.  mutter,  Sax.  moder^  Eng.  mother,  Dn.  moeder,  Sw.  and  Da. 

moder. 

5.  Clas ;  Gr.  ftimpi  Lat  mater,  It  Sp.  and  Port  madre,  Fr.  mire. 

6.  Slav ;  Ross,  mat. 
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TO  BBAR. 

1.  Sans;  bri^  bhar-udi, 

2.  Zend ;  fmrany  Per.  bar, 

3.  Celt;  En.bear-adh. 

4.  Teut ;  Go.  bair-any  Ge.  fihreny  Da.  bewren^  Sax.  baeranj  Eng.  ieor, 

Sw.  iora,  Dan.  &<ere. 

5.  Clas ;   Gr.  ^pta  ^pna^  fiapof  (a  burden,  a  thing  borne)  fiofivr,  Lat- 

ferOy  pariOy  porto^  It.  portarey  Sp.  portar^  Fr.  porter, 

6.  Slav;  Roas.  &6rtt» 

*  Some  words,  it  is  to  be  observed,  not  only  run  through  the  entire 
Indo-European  or  Japhetic  group,  but  likewise  appear  in  the  Shemitic. 
Thus  the  numeral  "seven,"  already  quoted,  is  evidently  connected  with 
the  sheba  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic,  and  the 
tabata  of  the  Arabic.  In  like  manner  "  bear  "  seems  to  have  an  ety- 
mological connexion  with  the  Hebrew  parah^  which  means  to  *'  bear/' 
and  perhaps  with  the  Heb.  bara^  meaning  "  to  create,"  "  to  produce," 
'^  to  bring  forth,"  (comp.  English  bairriy  that  which  is  bom  or  brought 
forth). 

This  word  "  bear,''  both  in  its  generic  meaning  of  bearing  a  burden, 
and  its  specific  meaning  of  bringing  forth  (as  of  animals,  trees,  earth, 
d^c.,)  is,  probably,  more  widely  diffused  than  any  other  word  to  be 
found.  There  is  no  word  of  which  we  would  feel  it  safer  to  guess 
that  it  was  used  by  Noah  himself,  and  that  it  is  verily  older  iJ^n  the 
flood.    Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  its  forms  in  the  English  alone. 

In  English,  we  have  it  both  as  a  Teutonic  word,  coming  directly 
from  the  Sax.  baeran,  and  as  a  Latin  word,  in  its  three  several  forms 
of  ferOy  pariOj  and  parto, 

first,  let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  forms  of  Teutonic  origin. 

Bear,  bearing,  bearer,  bearable,  bearably ;  forbear,  forbearing,  for- 
bearingly,  for-bearance ;  over-bear,  over-bearing,  over-bearingly ;  bore, 
over-bore,  for-bore;  borne,  over-borne,  for-bome;  bom,  baim,  birth; 
burden,  burdening,  burdened,  burdensome,  burdensomely,  burdensome- 
ness ;  over-burden,  over-burdening,  overburdened,  &c. 

From  the  Latin /?ro,  we  have  fertile  (bearing  freely,  productive)  fer- 
tility, fertilize,  fertilizing,  fertilizer ;  fertilizing,  fertilized,  fertilizer.  Fors 
(forts)  comes  from/cro,  as  the  Greek  ^in-up  from  ^«,  rpawor  from  rp«ir«»,  Ac 
ForSjfortie  (whatever  bears  or  brings  itself  along,  chance)  gives  us  for- 
tune, fortuning,  fortuned,  fortunate,  fortunately,  fortuneless ;  unfortun- 
ate, unfortunately ;  misfortune ;  fortuitous,  fortuitously,  fortuity.  Fortie 
(that  which  bears  every  thing  before  it,  strong,  brave)  gives  us  forte ;  fort, 
fortlet,  fortalice,  fortress;  fortitude,  fortify,  fortifying,  fortified;  force,  forc- 
ing, forced,  forcer,  forceless,  forceful,  forcefully,  forcible,  forcibly ;  enforce, 
enforcing,  enforced,  enforcement ;  reinforce,  reinforcing,  reinforced,  rein- 
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forcement.  There  is  some  connection,  evidently,  between  fero  to  bear, 
and  firry  to  bear  across  a  stream;  here  we  have  ferry,  ferrying, 
ferried,  ferriage,  ferryman,  d;c.  Fer  as  an  adjective  termination,  in 
conjunction  with  oim,  is  compounded  with  many  hundreds  of  Latin 
nouns,  giving  rise  to  such  words  as  somniferous,  nocti/2?rous,  odori- 
/€rous,  pesti/erous,  voci/erous,  d^c,  some  of  which  again  originate  a 
new  progeny,  as  vociferous,  vociferously,  vociferate,  vociferating,  voci- 
ferated, vociferation,  dbc.,-  <lrc. 

Fero^  in  composition  with  the  Latin  prepositions,  gives  a  still  more 
prolific  progeny  of  words ;  as, 

Circum-yw-enoe,  circumferential,  circumferentor. 

Con;/er,  conferring,  conferred,  conference,  conferrer,  conferee. 

De^/er,  deferring,  deferred,  deference,  deferential,  deferentially. 

Dif;/er,  diflfering,  differed,  different,  indifferent,  differently,  indiffer- 
ently, difference,  indifference,  differentiate,  differentiating,  differ- 
entiated. 

In-/tfr,  inferring,  inferred,  inferrible,  inference,  inferential,  infer- 
entially. 

Of;/er,  offering,  offered,  offerer,  offertory. 

Pre/<?r,  preferring,  preferred,  preferrer,  preferment,  preference,  pre- 
ferable, preferably,  preferableness. 

Prof/er,  proffering,  proffered,  profferer. 

Re/«r,  referring,  referred,  referee,  referrible,  reference. 

6uf-/er,  suffering,  suffered,  sufferer,  sufferance,  sufferable,  sufferably, 
insufferably. 

Trans/cr,  transferring,  transferred,  transferrer,  transferee,  transfer- 
ence, transferrible,  intransferrible. 

The  connexion  between  jxzr,  the  stem  of  pirio^  to  bring  forth  or 
bear,  may  not  be  obvious  at  first  sight ;  but  it  is  not  more  removed 
than  /7apor  from  ^<p«»  in  the  Greek,  which  is  generally  admitted.  As 
the  identity  of  a  stem  depends  upon  its  consonantal  elements,  the 
substitution  of  'p  for  /  is  the  only  material  change  in  passing  from 
fer  to  the  stem  /wr,  or  ^w  (pe-/w-it,  com-jw-it,  &c.,)  and  no  etymo- 
logical law  is  better  established  than  the  interchangeability  of  the 
labiab  p,  b,  f,  and  v.  The  same  remark  applies  to  /Tor-to,  to  carry, 
to  bear. 

If  these  two  words  be  admitted  to  belong  to  the  family,  we  have, 
from  ^r-io,  parent,  parentage,  parental,  parentally,  parentless,  par- 
turient, parturition,  and  very  numerous  compounds,  such  as  vivi- 
parous, oriparous,  Ac  From  jwrto,  to  carry,  we  have  port,  porte, 
portico,  porch,  porter,  portiy,  portal,  portage,  portliness,  portable, 
portableness,  besides  the  compounds  portmanteau,  portfolio,  dbc,  dbc. 
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tf  a  pnedeal  Idisd  in  leHermtoe  to  the  best  mode  of  cohi- 
rating  oor  nobie  tongoe. 

Aeoordhig  to  the  theory  alreadj  Afiched,  the  finl  of  the  great 
ware*  of  popolatioo  thai  rolled  westward  from  central  Asa,  was  the 
Celtic  raee.  At  what  particoJar  time  this  great  emigntioa  took  {^aoe^ 
we  know  iioC  We  odIv  know  thai  it  was  many  centones  before  the 
Cbn*tiaii  era.  The  Celts,  or  Kelts,  appear  to  have  bees  origioally 
nomadic  in  their  diaracter,  and  to  hare  journeyed  westerly,  or 
perhaps  to  bare  been  driven  westerly  by  the  TeutcMis  or  some  sod- 
oeediag  rarre,  through  oeotral  Europe,  until  their  &rther  progress  was 
arrested  bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  find  remains  of  this  race  all 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  though  they  were  chiefly  congre- 
gated in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Tbe  Latin  race,  under  the  Romans,  shortly  before  the  Christian  era, 
extended  their  dominion  northward  from  Italy,  until  they  had  subdued 
nearly  all  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Celtic  race.  In  Spain  and 
in  France  (or  Gaul),  this  Roman  dominion  was  so  complete,  that  those 
countries  became  integral  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Not  only 
Roman  laws  and  customs  were  introduced,  but  a  Roman  population 
extended  itself  into  those  provinces,  and  intermingled  largely  with  the 
original  jx>pu1ation,  so  that  finally  the  Roman  and  Latin  language 
was  substituted  for  the  original  Celtic  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Spain. 

We  have  a  modem  instance  very  analogous  to  this,  with  which  we 
are  fiimiliar.  The  state  of  Louisiana  was  originally  settled  by  the 
French.  The  only  inhabitants  were  of  that  race,  and  the  French  lan- 
guage was  the  only  one  spoken  in  the  settlement  But  since  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  territory  by  the  United  States,  the  Americans  have 
spread  themselves  through  the  country,  have  mingled  their  race  with 
that  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and  finally  the  English  language  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  displaced  the  French. 

In  the  year  55,  B.  C,  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Caesar,  passed 
from  Gaul  into  Great  Britain.  From  that  time  until  426,  A.  D.,  a 
period  of  nearly  five  centuries,  the  Romans  continued  to  regard  Great 
Britain  as  a  part  of  their  empire. 

At  length,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Teutonic 
or  Germanic  race,  then  occupying  eastern  and  central  Europe,  under 
various  names,  as  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  <kc.,  began  to  be  agitated 
by  a  g^eat  and  steady  impulse  southward  and  westward.  These 
fierce  northern  barbarians  precipitated  themselves  with  fearful  violence 
upon  the  now  corrupt,  and  imbecile  Roman  provinces.  The  Roman 
empire  tottering  to  its  fall  under  these  repeated  assaults,  was  obliged 
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to  wi^draw  its  forces  from  the  distant  provinces  for  the  defense  of 
the  imperial  city  itself.  The  Roman  legions  were  finally  withdrawn 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  426,  A.  D.,  just  481  years  after  the 
invasion  of  Csesar,  and  the  native  Britons  were  left  thenceforward  to 
defend  themselves,  as  they  best  might,  from  the  barbarians  that  on  all 
sides  threatened  them. 

The  Roman  occupation  of  Great  BriUun  differed  materially  from 
their  occupation  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  These  latter  countries  were 
thoroughly  subdued  and  made  part  of  the  great  Roman  common- 
wealth, almost  as  much  so  as  was  Italy  itself.  They  were  Romanized 
or  Latinized  almost  as  thoroughly  as  Louisiana  is  now  Americanized. 
But  in  Britain  the  case  was  different  The  Romans  there  held  at  best 
only  a  military  occupation.  They  maintained  one  or  more  legions  in 
the  island.  They  constructed  roads,  they  fortified  camps,  and  had,  of 
course,  considerable  commerce  with  the  natives.  But  the  Roman 
people  themselves  never  settled  in  great  numbers  in  the  island. 

The  connexion  between  the  Romans  and  the  Britons  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  between  the  present  English  and  the  natives  of  India. 
There  was  a  state  of  military  subjugation,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  civil 
administration  and  government  But  there  was  no  general  intermix- 
ing and  fusion  of  races.  There  was  no  extension  of  the  language  of 
the  conquerors  over  the  region  of  the  conquered.  On  the  final  with- 
drawal of  the  Roman  legions,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  original  Britons 
are  found  to  have  retained  hardly  any  traces  of  the  Roman  or  Latin 
language.  Less  than  a  dozen  of  Latin  words  altogether  remain  upon 
the  island,  as  the  result  of  these  five  centuries  of  military  occupation, 
and  these  few  words  are  so  much  corrupted  as  to  be  with  difiBculty 
recognized. 

Among  the  Latin  words  left  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Romans  may 
be  mentioned  the  proper  name  Chester,  both  as  occurring  by  itself 
and  as  a  part  of  many  compounds,  such  as  West-Cheater,  IFtn-Ches- 
ter,  C%t-Chester,  CoZ-Chester,  <fec.  "Chester"  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  word  "  castra,"  which  means  a  fortified  camp.  These  fortified 
camps  of  the  Romans,  in  the  distant  provinces,  were  often  permanent 
establishments,  remaining  in  the  same  place  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
Of  course,  the  native  inhabitants  resorted  to  these  camps  for  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic,  bringing  for  sale  provisions,  clothing,  and  whatever  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  soldiery.  Booths  were  erected,  then 
huts,  and  finally  more  settled  habitations,  arranged  in  rows  of  streets^ 
and  so  each  camp  ("castra,*'  or  "  Chester,*^)  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
town,  giving  us  Westchester,  and  Manchester,  and  Grantchester,  and 
all  the  other  Chesters. 
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The  Latin  words,  however,  that  were  left  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  during  their  early  occupation  of  the  island,  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  number  of  Latin  words  that  now  exist  in 
English.  I  know  not  how  many  Latin  words  we  now  have  in  Eng- 
lish, certainly  not  less  than  20,000,  or  30,000.  But  this  vast  number 
was  not  introduced  by  the  Roman  conquest.  Not  more  than  a  dozen 
altogether  are  found  that  came  in  as  the  result  of  that  event,  and 
those  few  are  so  much  altered  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  The  vast 
ingredient  of  Latin  words  now  existing  in  English  is  to  be  attributed 
to  causes  of  much  later  date,  some  of  them  indeed  coming  down  to 
the  present  day.     Of  these  I  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  year  451,  A.  D.,  is  generally  assigned  as  the  date  of  an  event 
that  has  affected,  more  than  all  other  causes,  the  destiny  of  Great 
Britain.  This  was  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  under  the  two  brothers 
Hengist  and  Horsa. 

The  Saxons  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  race.  They  lived 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  countries  now  known 
as  Holland,  Jutland,  Hanover,  Sleswick,  Holstein,  d^c,  extending  firom 
the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  Their  position  along  the  coast  of  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  numerous  ba3r8,  creeks,  and  rivers  with 
which  that  coast  is  indented,  determined  in  a  great  measure  their  oc- 
cupation, and  separated  them  perceptibly,  both  in  character  and  des- 
tiny, from  their  Teutonic  brethren  of  the  forests  of  central  Germany. 
They  were  the  navigators  of  their  age.  They  spent  their  lives  almost 
entirely  upon  the  waves.  Bold,  buccaneering,  and  piratical,  they  were 
the  terror  equally  of  the  Roman  and  the  Celt 

The  various  tribes  of  this  race  were  known  by  different  names. 
Those  with  which  history  is  most  familiar  are  the  Jutes,  the  Angles, 
and  the  Saxons.  That  part  of  Britain  which  was  settled  by  the 
Angles  was  called  Angle-land,  changed  afterward  into  '*  Engle-land," 
and  then  into  England.  This  name,  applied  primarily  to  a  single 
province,  was  ultimately  extended  to  the  whole  country.  The  com- 
pound term  "Anglo-Saxons,''  taken  from  the  two  most  notorious 
of  the  piratical  tribes,  is  used  to  distinguish  those  of  the  race  that 
settled  in  England  from  those  that  remained  on  the  continent. 
**  Anglo-Saxons  "  are  Engliah  Saxons,  while  the  term  alone,  without 
prefix,  usually  means  continental  Saxons. 

The  Saxons  did  not  come  into  England  all  at  one  time,  or  in  one 
body.  Their  first  arrival  was  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  A.  D.  461. 
One  part  of  the  race  haying  obtained  a  secure  foothold  in  the  island, 
other  swarms  followed  from  time  to  time,  for  several  hundred  years. 
In  the  year  827,  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  first  settlement,  seven 
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independent  Saxon  kingdoms  had  been  established  in  the  island, 
which  were  then  united  under  one  government,  known  as  the  Saxon 
Heptarchj. 

The  policy  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  differed  entirely  from  that  of 
Uie  Romans.  The  Romans  had  merely  a  military  occupation  of  the 
island.  They  held  it  in  subjection  by  their  foreign  legions,  and  when 
those  legions  were  withdrawn,  the  native  Britons  remained  on  the 
same  soil  where  Caesar  found  them,  improved  and  civilized  indeed  by 
contact  with  the  Romans,  but  still  unmixed  as  to  race,  and  uncorrupted 
as  to  language.  But  the  Saxons  came  with  a  far  different  purpose, 
and  in  a  far  different  manner.  The  Saxons  took,  not  military,  but 
popular  occupation  of  the  island.  They  came,  not  as  an  army  merely, 
but  as  a  people.  They  came,  not  to  conquer  merely,  but  to  settle. 
They  made  England  their  head-quarters,  their  home.  Their  policy, 
therefore,  was  one  of  extermination.  The  Romans  held  the  Britons 
in  subjection.  The  Saxons  butchered  them,  or  drove  them  out.  The 
Roman  soldiery  and  the  Britons  covered  the  same  area  of  territory, 
mingling  freely  together.  The  Saxons  wanted,  not  subjects,  but  soil. 
The  conflict,  therefore,  between  these  two  races  was  one  of  the  blood- 
iest upon  record.  The  result  was  the  expulsion,  almost  the  extermin- 
ation, of  the*  feebler  race.  When  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  was  fully 
established,  the  great  mass  of  the  native  Britons  had  been  literally 
butchered.  Of  those  that  survived  this  fate  some  few  had  settled  in 
Brittany,  on  the  coast  of  France,  but  the  great  majority  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  secluded  and  inaccessible  mountain  £ftstnesses  of  Wales, 
where  they  remain  as  a  distinct  race  to  this  day.  The  Welsh  of  the 
present  day  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  this  exterminat- 
ing policy  of  the  Saxons  was  carried,  is  to  be  found  in  the  language. 
Had  the  Saxons  come  into  the  island  as  the  Romans  did,  and  mingled 
with  the  natives,  even  though  it  had  been  as  conquerors,  the  original 
British  or  Celtic  language  would  have  remained  substantially  un- 
changed, or  at  most,  there  would  have  been  a  mixture  of  the  two 
languages — the  British  or  Celtic,  and  the  Saxon.  So  far  is  this, 
however,  from  the  fact,  that  after  the  Saxon  conquest  was  completed, 
there  remained  upon  the  soil  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  island.  According  to  Latham  (p.  54)  the  following  are 
the  only  common  names  retained  in  current  use  from  the  original 
Celtic  of  Great  Britain ;  namely,  basket,  barrow,  button,  bran,  clout, 
crock,  crook,  cock,  gusset,  kiln,  dainty,  dam,  tenter,  fleam,  flaw,  f\xnr 
^©^1  Sy^^y  S^^  0^  gridiron),  gruel,  welt,  wicket,  gown,  wire,  mesh, 
mattock,  mop,  rail,  rasher,  rug,  solder,  size,  tackle. 
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I  know  of  but  one  inatance  in  history  of  an  extermination  so  com- 
plete, and  that  is,  of  the  Indian  race  who  originally  occupied  this 
country,  and  whose  fate  presents  a  curious  parallel  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient Britons.  As  there  now  linger  among  our  hills  and  valleys  a 
few  Indian  words  which  we  have  adopted  and  Anglicized,  such  as 
tomato,  potato,  tobacco,  calumet,  wigwam,  tomahawk,  hominy,  mush, 
samp,  mocasson,  <fec,  so  among  the  Saxons,  after  their  bloody  work 
was  over,  there  remained  a  few  of  the  words  of  the  old  Britons.  As 
the  remains  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  now  gathered  into  a  body  in  the 
west,  where  they  retain  and  keep  alive  their  native  tongue,  so  the 
remnants  of  the  miserable  Britons  were  collected  into  the  western 
part  of  England,  in  what  is  now  the  principality  of  Wales,  where  they 
retain  with  the  utmost  tenacity  their  ancient  language  and  many  of 
their  ancient  customs. 

The  original  language  of  Britain — ^the  old  British  or  Celtic  language 
— that  which  was  spoken  by  the  half-naked  savages  that  Csesar  saw, 
still  exists.  It  is  a  living,  spoken  language.  But  it  is  not  our  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  the  English  language.  It  is  not  that  with  which  we 
are  mainly  or  materially  concerned  in  our  present  inquiries.  We, 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  are  lineal  descendants  from  the  Saxons, 
and  our  language,  it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  Saxon 
language.  The  English  language,  whose  history  we  are  now  sketch- 
ing, though  it  has  received  large  admixtures  from  various  sources,  is 
in  the  main  the  same  that  was  spoken  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  by 
their  countrymen  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  before 
their  arrival  in  England  in  the  fifth  century. 

During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Saxons  in  their  turn 
were  invaded  by  the  Danes.  The  Danish  invasion  does  not  assume 
much  importance  in  giving  the  history  of  the  language,  because  the 
Danes,  although  for  a  time  victorious,  were  finally  expelled,  leaving 
the  Saxons  in  possession  of  the  country.  The  Danes,  moreover,  were 
of  a  race  very  similar  to  the  Saxons,  and  their  language  belonged  to 
the  same  great  family  of  languages.  A  considerable  number  of 
Danish  words  were  retained  in  the  island,  and  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  language.  They  are  not,  however,  so  numerous,  nor  do 
they  differ  so  much  from  the  Saxon  words,  as  to  make  any  special 
consideration  of  them  necessary. 

The  first  historical  event  which  led  to  any  serious  corruption  of  the 
English  language,  waa  the  Norman  conquest  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  generally  known  as  William  the  Conqueror,  invaded 
England,  A.D.,  1066,  and  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings,  routed 
the  Saxons,  and  gained  the  English  throne.    By  this  event  the 
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Normans  became,  and  continued  to  be,    the  goyerning  race  in 
£ngland. 

The  policy  of  the  Normana  differed  both  from  that  of  the  Romans, 
and  from  that  of  the  Saxons,  and  it  was  this  difference  of  policy  that 
caused  such  a  difference  in  the  effect  upon  the  language.  The  Nor- 
mans did  not,  like  the  Romans,  merely  send  over  an  army  to  subju- 
gate, but  came  over  as  a  people  to  occupy.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
did  not,  like  the  Saxons,  exterminate  the  conquered,  but  sought  to 
keep  them  on  the  soil  as  a  subject  and  servile  race.  William  divided 
the  island  among  his  followers,  giving  to  each  a  portion  of  territory, 
and  of  the  Saxon  population  which  was  upon  it.  In  this  manner, 
two  races  were  diffused  side  by  side  over  the  surface  of  the  island, 
and  kept  in  constant  juxtaposition.  The  effect  of  this  continued  con- 
tact between  the  two  races,  soon  became  apparent. 

The  Normans  were  superior  to  the  conquered  race  in  military  skill, 
but  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers.  They  sought,  therefore,  to 
perpetuate  their  authority  by  depressing  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  Saxons.  They  introduced  Norman  laws  and  customs. 
None  but  Normans  were  appointed  to  any  important  office,  either  in 
church  or  state.  Above  all,  a  strenuous  and  persevering  attempt  was 
made  to  spread  the  Norman  language  throughout  the  island.  No 
other  language  was  spoken  at  court,  or  in  camp,  in  parliament,  in  the 
baronial  hall,  or  in  the  lady's  boudoir.  In  this  language  the  laws 
were  written,  and  judicial  proceedings  were  conducted.  No  civil 
contract  was  binding,  no  man  could  sue  or  be  sued,  no  right  could  be 
enforced,  and  no  favor  won,  except  in  the  language  of  the  governing 
race.  The  first  step  to  every  Saxon  serf  that  wished  to  rise  from  his 
state  of  inferiority  and  servitude,  was  to  forget  his  native  language, 
and  train  his  tongue  to  the  accents  of  his  foreign  masters. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  stronger  than  the  laws  of  man.  The  Nor- 
ipans  attempted  an  impossibility.  It  is  impossible  for  two  races, 
especially  if  not  separated  by  color,  to  maintain  permanently  a  sepa- 
rate existence,  when  kept  in  constant  contact  and  juxtaposition,  as 
were  the  Normans  and  the  Saxons.  A  mingling  of  race  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  this  state  of  affairs.  The  Saxons  gradually  inter- 
married with  the  Normans,  and  ro^  to  an  equality  of  legal  rights  and 
social  position.  With  the  elevation  of  the  race,  the  Saxon  language 
resumed  its  rightful  position.  It  had  always  been  the  language  of 
the  masses,  while  the  Norman  had  been  spoken  only  by  the  governing 
few.  When  two  races  become  thus  blended  into  one  people,  they 
cannot  long  continue  to  speak  different  languages.  In  this  case,  the 
Saxon,  aa  being  the  language  of  the  many,  displaced  the  Norman, 
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which  was  the  bnguage  of  the  few,  notwithrtanding  all  the  weight 
of  aathoritj  and  fashion  that  had  been  exerted  in  fifivor  of  the 
latter. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  no  changes  in  the 
language  occurred  during  this  fierj  ordeal.  As  there  was  a  mingling 
of  race,  so  there  was  to  some  extent  a  mingling  of  language.  If  we 
take  a  survey  of  the  authors  that  wrote  one  or  two  centuries  after  the 
conquest,  we  find,  not  the  pure  Saxon  of  Alfred  and  Cacdmon,  nor 
yet  the  Norman  parlance  of  William  and  his  barons,  but  a  mixed 
language,  like  the  race,  predominantly  indeed  Saxon,  but  with  a  large 
foreign  ingredient  This  mixed  language  is  our  modem  English. 
Its  main  clement  is  the  Saxon.  But  it  has  another  element,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  the  introduction  of  which  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

But  who  were  the  Normans,  and  what  was  their  language  ?  The 
word  "  Norman,"  is  a  corruption  of  Northman.  The  **  Northmen  *' 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  that  is  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  They  were,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
precisely  what  the  Saxons  had  been  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
Saxonft,  after  their  establishment  in  Great  Britain,  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  had  acquired  the  arts  of  peace,  and  become 
comparatively  civilized.  The  Northmen  were  still  unlettered  pagans, 
whoso  home  was  in  their  ships,  and  whose  whole  life  was  warfare.  For 
the  greater  part  of  two  centuries,  they  ravaged  all  the  more  civilized 
countries  of  Europe,  bordering  upon  the  coast,  until  their  very  name 
became  a  terror.  Rollo,  a  leader  of  one  of  those  adventurous  bands, 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  France,  and  finally  obliged  the  king 
to  cede  to  him  and  his  followers  an  entire  province,  amounting  to  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  province,  thus  ceded  to 
the  victorious  Northmen,  or  Normans,  was  thenceforward  called 
Normandy.     The  cession  took  place,  A.D.,  912. 

Rollo  and  his  followers  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers.  They 
gradually  intermarried  with  their  subjects  in  the  province  which  had 
been  assigned  them,  and  adopted  their  manners,  religion,  and 
language.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the  advent  of  Rollo  in 
Franco,  his  descendants  in  Normandy  were,  as  to  language,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  other  Frenchmen.  But  the  French  language  is 
that  introduced  into  the  province  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  It  is  in 
short  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  language.  And  the  Norman- 
French  is  the  same  as  other  French,  only  with  some  northern  or 
Scandinavian  words,  which  the  descendants  of  Rollo  doubtless  re- 
tained, after  their  settlement  in  Normandy. 
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The  Nonnan-Frencli,  therefore,  which  William  the  Conqueror 
tried  to  introduce  into  England,  was  in  the  main  a  Latin  language. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  displacing  our  native  Saxon.  But  he  did 
succeed  in  introducing  into  it  a  large  number  of  Norman-French 
words,  and  these  Norman-French  words,  introduced  into  English  at 
the  Conquest,  are  generally  words  of  Latin  origin.  These  Latin 
words,  thus  introduced  through  the  Norman-French,  constitute  the 
^rst  important  item  in  the  Latin  element  of  the  language. 

The  importance  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  its  influence  upon  the 
language,  is  not  be  estimated  by  the  actual  number  of  words  then 
introduced.  In  point  of  fact,  a  much  larger  number  of  Latin  words 
have  been  brought  into  the  language  since  that  time,  and  by  other 
causes.  The  chief  effect  of  the  conquest  in  this  respect  was  its 
having  created  the  tendency  to  adopt  foreign  words.  There  is 
naturally  in  all  nations  a  strong  aversion  to  the  adoption  of  foreign 
terms.  The  natural  and  spontaneous  disposition,  when  a  new  word 
is  wanted,  is  to  make  it  out  of  roots  or  stems  already  existing  in  the 
language,  and  by  modes  of  combination  with  which  the  popular  ear  is 
&miliar.  The  terrible  shock  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  wholesale  use 
of  foreign  words  to  which  the  people  then  became  accustomed,  over- 
came this  natural  dislike,  and  opened  a -wide  door  for  a  continued 
influx  of  Latin  words  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 

The  extent  of  this  influx  may  be  estimated,  if  we  call  to  mind  that 
England,  both  from  its  position  and  from  its  national  policy,  has 
always  maintained  the  closest  commercial  relations  with  the  nations 
of  southern  Europe,  and  that  these  nations,  the  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  Italian,  all  speak  languages  that  have  descended 
directly  from  the  Latin,  and  that  have  consequently  the  closest 
affinity  and  similarity  with  each  other.  The  Norman  conquest 
having  brought  a  large  number  of  Latin  words  into  the  language, 
and  having  opened  wide  the  door  for  the  introduction  of  more,  by 
overcoming  the  national  prejudice  on  the  subject,  and  by  roakipg 
such  foreign  importations  fashionable  and  popular,  there  has  been 
ever  since  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  Latin  words  setting  in  upon 
us,  like  a  tide  that  knows  no  ebb.  Whenever,  in  the  progress  of 
commerce  or  of  the  arts,  it  became  necessary  to  have  new  words  for 
the  expression  of  new  wants,  or  new  ideas,  instead  of  making  these 
new  words  by  a  process  of  home  manufacture,  we  have  resorted  to 
the  easy  credit  system  of  borrowing  them  from  our  neighbors. 
Almost  every  musical  term  in  the  language  has  been  taken  from  the 
Italian,  many  of  our  terms  of  etiquette  and  punctilio  from  the 
Spanish,  and  the  entire  nomenclature  of  cookery,  dress,  and  fashion 
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from  the  FreDcb.  Italian  singers  and  fiddlers,  and  Parisian  cooks 
and  milliners  have  levied  a  tax  upon  our  tongues  no  less  than  upon 
upon  our  purses.  These  foreign  words,  when  first  introduced,  usually 
appear  in  a  foreign  dress.  Thej  are  printed  in  italics,  or  with  quota- 
tion marks,  or  in  some  way  to  indicate  that  they  are  foreigners,  and 
not  entitled  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  But  in  a  few  years,  the 
popular  ear  gets  accustomed  to  the  lingo,  the  popular  lip  learns  to 
sound  it  trippingly,  it  becomes  a  part  of  staple  English ! 

But  there  is  another  source,  from  which  Latin  words  have  been 
brought  into  the  language,  even  more  prolific  than  that  from  mixture 
of  race  and  national  intercourse.  I  refer  to  learning  and  education. 
From  an  early  period  in  English  history,  even  before  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  learning  was  confined  ahnost  entirely  to  ecclesiastics. 
They  were  all  necessarily  instructed  in  the  Latin  language,  because 
in  that  language  all  their  church  services  had  to  be  conducted.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Latin  language  then  was,  and  indeed  until  comparative- 
ly modem  times  it  continued  to  be,  the  general  language  of  scientific 
and  literary  men  throughout  Europe.  Every  treatise  intended  for 
general  dissemination  was  written  in  Latin  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
was  the  only  medium  by  which  an  author  could  make  himself  known 
to  those  for  whom  alone  books  were  then  intended ;  viz.  the  learned 
few.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  it  still  is,  the  settled  practice,  that  the  study  of  the  Latin  shall 
form  an  integral  and  leading  part  in  every  course  of  education.  All 
educated  men,  of  whatever  profession,  have  been  as  a  master  of 
course  Latin  scholars.  The  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  has  been 
as  familiar  to  Englishmen  of  education,  as  that  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  Indeed,  as  to  a  critical  knowledge,  either  of  authors,  or  of 
language.  Englishmen  have  been  far  more  proficient  in  the  Latin, 
than  in  their  native  English.  The  mother  tongue  has  been  left  to 
take  its  chance  in  the  nursery  and  the  playground,  while  Latin 
has  been  interwoven  with  every  element  of  their  intellectual  cul- 
tivation. 

The  effect  of  such  a  system  must  be  obvious.  The  wall  of  partition 
between  native  words  and  foreign  having  been  broken  down  by  the 
Norman  conquest,  scholars  have  completed  what  warriors,  traders,  and 
artists  began.  Hence  the  strange  anomaly,  that  with  us,  learned 
men  have  been  the  chief  corruptors  of  the  language.  The  Germans, 
and  other  Teutonic  nations,  have  been,  perhaps,  as  much  addicted  to 
the  cultivation  of  classical  scholarship,  as  we  have.  But  with  them 
the  national  instinct  has  never  been  readily  blunted,  and  has  resisted 
with  a  great  measure  of  success  the  Latinizing  tendency  which  has 
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80  marked  all  classical  studies  with  us.  Our  scholars  have  found,  not 
only  no  resistance,  but  every  facility  which  the  established  habits  of 
the  people  could  afford,  for  the  introduction  of  Latin  words.  Out 
of  this  abundance  of  their  hearts,  therefore,  they  have  freely  spoken. 
Steeped  from  boyhood  in  the  diction  of  the  most  polished  nations  of 
antiquity,  they  have  but  followed  a  natural  impulse,  when  they  have 
used  "dictionary"  for  "word-book,"  "science"  for  "knowledge," 
"fraternal '*  for  "brotherly,"  "maternal"  for  "motherly,"  "paternal  *' 
for  ".  fatherly,"  "  felicity "  for  "  happiness,"  and  so  on,  to  an  extent 
which  may  be  already  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  which  vt 
constantly  increasing. 

If  now,  from  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  the  question  be  asked, 
what  are  the  main  elements  of  the  English  language,  the  answer  will 
be  obvious.  There  are,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  few  old  Celtic 
words,  which  have  come  down  to  us  directly  from  the  ancient  Britons. 
Among  the  thousands  of  words,  also,  that  have  come  to  us  from 
France,  Spain,  and  perhaps  Italy,  there  are  doubtless  some  few  of 
Celtic  origin,  because  the  original  population  of  all  those  countries 
was  Celtic,  before  they  were  overrun  by  the  Romans.  We  have  also 
some  few  Scandinavian  words  introduced  by  the  Danes  during  their 
invasions  of  England  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  There  are,  too, 
no  doubt,  not  a  few  Scandinavian  words  brought  by  the  "  Northmen  " 
into  France,  and  thence  by  their  descendants,  the  Normans,  into 
England  after  the  conquest.  We  have,  also,  as  every  nation  has,  oc* 
casional  words  derived  from  every  country,  no  matter  how  remote, 
with  which  we  have  had  commercial  intercourse,  or  with  whose 
literature  our  soldiers  have  been  conversant ;  e.  g. 

TiKiw — ^Tarifis^  a  town   near   the  Damask,       i 

Straits     of     Gibraltar,  Damabckn«,  » ^"^'*^°"* 

where  duties  on  goods  Sfahikl. — Hispaniola,  the  place  whenoe 

were  formerly  oolleoted.  this  species  of  dog  was  deriyed. 

Tamarind — Heb.  Tamar+ind-us.  Ratan. — A  Malay  word. 

But  all  these  together  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  number  of  our  words,  and  they  do  not  affect  its  or- 
ganic character.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  words  are  still 
of  two  classes.  They  are  either  Saxon  or  Latin.  These  are  the  two 
main  elements  which  constitute  the  language. 

No  mention  has  been  made  thus  far  of  Greek  words,  of  which  we 
have  a  large  number  in  the  language.  The  omission  has  been  inten- 
tional, and  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  historical  survey  of  the 
subject.  The  Greek  language  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Latin,  that  in 
a  discussion  like  this,  they  may  be  considered  as  one.     It  is  only 
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necessary  to  remark,  that  very  few  Greek  words  have  been  introduced 
by  mixture  of  race  or  by  commercial  intercourse.  The  Greek  words 
which  we  have,  have  been  introduced  almost  entirely  by  selections 
and  books.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  scientific  terms.  Indeed,  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  scientific  terms  that  we  have,  are  Greek. 

Of  the  relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  of  words,  (Saxon  and 
Latin)  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  If  we  exclude  all 
compound  and  obsolete  words,  and  all  words  introduced  by  the  arts 
and  sciences  during  the  last  hundred  years,  the  ratio  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  to  the  whole  body  of  the  language,  would  probably  be 
about  five-eighths.  If  we  examine,  however,  the  page  of  any  ordi- 
nary English  book,  the  Saxon  words  will  be  found  to  bear  even  a 
larger  preponderance  than  this.  The  reason  is  that  all  the  small 
connecting  words,  the  articles,  pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  most  of  the  adverbs,  are  Saxon.  These  small  words  occur  al 
least  ten  times  as  often  as  any  other  class  of  words  in  the  language, 
e.  g.  "  wickedness,"  which  is  Saxon  perhaps  may  not  occur  m6re  fre- 
quently than  "  malice  '*  which  is  Latin.  But  "  the  "  will  be  found  a 
hundred  times  where  either  of  them  will  be  found  once.  AgAin, 
some  writers  are  noted  for  their  partiality  to  the  Latin  vocables,  others 
for  their  partiality  to  the  Saxon.  But,  taking  the  average  of 
different  writers,  and  excluding  works  of  science  in  which  sometimes 
the  words  are  almost  entirely  Latin  and  Greek,  I  suppose  that  the 
Saxon  and  the  Latin  words  on  any  page  of  ordinary  English  will  be 
found  as  five,  perhaps,  as  six,  to  one. 

The  Latin  words  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  English,  may 
be  agdin  divided  into  two  well-defined  classes,  viz.,  those  that  have 
come  to  us  by  national  intercourse  and  admixture,  and  those  that 
have  come  through  learned  men  and  education.  The  former  have 
come  from  languages  that  are  not  pure  Latin,  but  are  the  modern 
representatives  and  descendants  of  that  tongue,  viz.  the  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian.  The  others  have  come  from  the 
fountain  head,  the  Latin  itselfl  Words  of  the  former  class  are  all 
more  or  less  corrupted,  either  in  those  modern  languages  in  which 
the  English  found  them,  or  in  the  transition  from  those  languages  into 
the  English.  Words  of  the  latter  class,  taken  from  the  Latin  directly, 
are  changed  very  little,  or  not  at  all. 

The  difference  between  these  two  classes  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
a  few  examples.  It  exists  mainly  in  the  stem,  or  root  of  the  word. 
Both  classes  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the  English  idiom  as  to  the 
termination.  But  in  the  stem,  while  those  coming  from  the  Latin 
directly  are  with  little  or  no  change,  those  from  the  other  languages. 
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particularlj  those  from  the  French,  are  almost  invariably  changed  in 
the  spelling. 


Latin  StHBi. 

Wordi  eominr  fron  tha 
L«ti&  dtNotlr. 

Word!  eomini;  from  the 
Frcach,  or  lome  other 
modem  deteendaat  of 
the  Latin, 

Cars-ns 

our8-ive 

course. 

Cur(r)o 

cur(r)ent 

r^-al 

cour-ier. 

Kefip-iB 

roy-al. 

fruit-. 

frail-. 

Fnict-118 

Fraffil-is 

fruot-ify 

fracril-e 

Pung-eD8 

Ponct-um 

Recept-nm 

I>eoept|um...... . 

* 

Diurn  |as 

pung-ent 

ponct-ual 

recept-ade 

decept  |ton 

diurn  al 

poignant 
point-, 
receipt-, 
deoeit 
journ  jal. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  the  language  has  deteriorated  in 
consequence  of  this  multitude  of  foreign  admixtures.  Some  purists 
in  'style  have  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  and  attempt  an  entire 
disuse  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  to  put  them  upon  the  ban  of  public 
odium,  and  to  stigmatize  them  as  intruders  and  foreigners.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  indeed  that  many  writers  have  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
extent  Uieir  partiality  for  the  Latin  vocables.  No  writer,  perhaps, 
has  made  himself  more  notorious  in  this  respect  tiian  Dr.  Johnson. 
No  book  in  the  language  on  the  contrary  is  more  free  from  this 
Latinism,  or  is  in  purer  English  in  all  respects,  than  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible.  You  will  find  sometimes,  in  whole  pages, 
scarcely  one  word  in  ten  that  is  not  pure  Saxon.  In  the  Lord^s 
Prayer,  for  instance,  the  only  Latin  words  are  dehU^  dehtorSj  deliver^ 
temptation^  and  glory.  Among  the  writers  who  come  nearest  to  the 
translators' of  the  English  Bible,  in  the  purity  of  their  English,  are 
Shakespeare  and  Addison.  If  in  any  of  these  writers,  we  were  to 
substitute  for  the  Saxon  words  the  corresponding  Latin  synonyms, 
we  would  instantly  perceive  a  falling  off  in  expressiveness.  "  Our 
Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,"  for  instance,  translated  into  Johnsonese, 
would  be  some  such  vapid  trash  as  this, — '*  Paternal  Being,  who  exist- 
est  in  the  celestial  regions  T* 

That  part  of  the  domain  of  English  letters  in  which  words  of  Latin 
origin  most  abound,  is  in  the  field  of  sdence.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  Arabic  terms,  almost  our  entire  scientific  nomenclature  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  particularly  frt>m  the  latter.  I 
suppose  that  at  least  nine  tenths  of  our  scientific  terms  are  Greek. 
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Geology,  botany,  mineralogy,  grammar,  logic,  mathematics,  physics, 
and  metaphysics,  are  all  in  a  state  of  utter  dependence  upon 
languages  with  which  none  but  the  learned  are  familiar.  This  has 
been  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  hindrance  to  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
terms  used  in  the  different  sciences  almost  of  themselves  describe  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  without  further  study.  If  now, 
these  terms,  instead  of  being  taken  from  a  dead  language,  were 
drawn  from  the  resources  of  the  mother  tongue,  the  very  structure  of 
the  word  would  show  its  meaning  even  to  the  unlettered,  and  with 
the  meaning  of  the  word  would  be  conveyed  a  knowledge  of  the 
thing. 

When,  for  instance,  the  anatomist  speaks  of  the  "  systole "  and 
^*  diastole  "  of  the  heart,  he  talks  Greek.  He  must  consequently  ex- 
plain himself.  He  must  give  in  different  words  a  description  of  the 
thing  meant,  and  after  you  have  learned  from  these  other  sources  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  you  infer  vaguely  what  must  be  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  Now,  suppose  the  anatomist  had  been  called  to  ex- 
plain the  same  point  to  a  native  Greek.  The  words  themselves  con- 
vey the  idea  which  is  meant,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  to 
convey  this  idea,  even  to  an  unlettered  man,  than  a  mere  enunciation 
of  the  terms.  To  a  native  Greek,  systole  and  diastole,  apogee  and 
perigee,  hydraulics,  hydryonamics,  clepsydra,  chreosote,  isomeric, 
isomorphic,  metamorphic,  and  all  the  other  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  scientific  terms,  which  so  puzzle  the  mere  English  studeut, 
are  just  as  intelligible  and  expressive  in  themselves,  as  to  the  native 
Englishmen  are  our  homespun  compounds,  ink-stand,  pen-handle, 
note-book,  sunrise,  woodland,  hill-top,  cornfield,  snow-flake,  pitchfork, 
daylight,  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  so  on  to  any  extent  I  cannot 
doubt,  therefore,  if  the  terms  of  science  had  been,  from  the  first,  and 
throughout,  carefully  elaborated  out  our  own  native  materials,  the 
difficulties  in  the  communication  of  science  would  have  been  much 
lessened. 

The  actual  number  of  foreign  words  in  the  language,  great  as  this 
is,  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  A  still  greater  enl  is  the 
national  tendency  to  adopt  others  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted,  without 
reluctance  and  apparently  without  limit,  instead  of  producing  them 
by  a  process  of  home-manufacture.  In  some  languages,  there  appears 
to  be  a  perfect  reliance  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  expression 
of  new  ideas.  Whenever,  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  or  in  the  wide 
ranges  of  human  thought,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  new 
word  for  the  expression  of  some  new  shade  of  meaning,  it  is  always 
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done,  in  a  language  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration,  hj  some 
new  combination  or  fresh  moulding  of  the  materials  already  existing. 
Such  a  process  begets  a  habit,  and  with  the  habit  a  facility,  in  the 
formation  of  compound  and  derivatiye  words,  that  in  the  end  render 
a  language  in  the  highest  degree  flexible  and  expressive.  Such  is 
the  truly  infinite  power  of  combination  in  a  language  so  formed,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  idea  which  the  language  does  not 
furnish  within  itself  the  means  of  completely  expressing.  But,  how 
different  is  this  from  the  condition  of  the  English.  Every  new  fashion 
from  the  French  milliners,  every  new  dish  from  the  French  cooks, 
every  new  dancing  woman  from  the  French  stage,  every  new  singer 
or  fiddler  from  the  Italian  opera,  every  discovery  in  science,  every 
invention  in  art,  even  too  often  the  arts  and  wants  and  inventions 
that  spring  up  indigenously  among  ourselves,  have  to  be  made  known 
to  the  public  under  some  foreign  term.  Such  is  the  fashion ;  and 
fashion  in  language,  as  in  most  other  things,  is  supreme.  The  writer 
of  a  treatise  for  every-^lay  use,  who,  instead  of  calling  it  a  ^^Manual,'' 
should  call  it  a  ^  Hand-book,"  which  is  honest  English,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  innovator  and  a  pedant,  and  his  book  would  be  very 
quietly  consigned  to  the  '*tomb  of  the  Capulets."  Even  our  great 
Lexicographer,  Noah  Webster,  with  all  his  learning  and  all  his  temer- 
ity, had  not  the  courage  to  call  his  "Dictionary"  a  "Word-book." 

How  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  from  those 
of  the  German.  These  two  languages,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
race,  started  even.  They  were  both  of  the  same  common  stock. 
Their  parents,  the  old  Saxon  and  the  old  German,  have  a  common 
ancestor  in  the  venerable  Gothic.  Cradled  in  the  impenetrable  forests 
of  the  elder  Europe,  they  were  in  the  fifth  century  in  the  same  incipient 
fonnative  condition.  The  German,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  but  not 
invaded,  was  led  by  circumstances  to  draw  upon  its  own  resources  for 
the  invention  of  new  terms  to  express  the  new  ideas  which  became 
evolved  in  the  onward  progress  of  civilization.  Hence  has  resulted 
a  language  capable  of  expressing,  by  combinations  of  its  own  native 
words,  every  shade  of  meaning  required  even  by  the  teeming  brains 
of  that  nation  of  students — a  language  uniting  infinite  diversity  of 
forms  with  entire  simplicity  of  materials.  How  different  the  English ! 
— a  conglomerate  of  materials  from  a  doasen  different  sources ;  afflu- 
ent, indeed,  almost  beyond  comparison,  in  its  multiplicity  of  words, 
but  wanting  in  that  noble  simplicity  and  expressiveness  which  might 
have  been  the  result  of  a  different  coarse  of  political  events. 

But  let  us  not  be  among  the  croakers.  Bad  as  the  case  is,  it  is  not 
entirely  hopeless.    The  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
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as  a  part  of  a  course  of  liberal  education,  will  help  to  check  the 
Latinizing  tendency  of  scholars  and  writers.  There  are,  moreover, 
in  various  quarters,  symptoms  of  a  growing  partiality  for  words  of 
native  stock.  Besides  this,  the  very  evil  complained  of  is4iot  with- 
out some  compensating  advantages.  One  advantage  of  this  facility 
with  which  we  borrow  foreign  words,  is  that  we  have  thereby  become, 
beyond  all  nations,  rich  in  synonyms.  For  the  same  idea,  in  almost 
numberless  instances,  we  have  two,  and  sometimes  even  three  terms, 
exactly  equivalent  and  equally  legitimate.  This  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage, saving  oftentimes  tiresome  and  inelegant  repetitions.  The 
writer  who  has  tired  his  readers  with  the  term  "native  language,^ 
may  take  refuge,  as  in  this  article  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  do, 
in  the  "mother  tongue."  -The  idea  is  kept  up,  but  the  tautology  is 
spared.  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens  in  these  cases,  that  of  two 
words  of  different  origin,  used  to  express  the  same  general  idea,  the 
one  has  acquired  by  usage  a  slight  shade  of  meaning  different  from 
the  other,  so  delicate  and  evanescent  as  scarcely  to  be  defined,  and 
yet  perceptible  to  a  cultivated  taste,  and  beautiful  in  proportion  to  its 
delicacy.  How  logically  the  same,  and  yet  how  different  to  the  lov- 
ing heart,  are  the  words  "maternal "  and  "  motherly."  It  is  his  skill 
in  availing  himself  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  language,  that  among 
other  things  enables  our  own  Washington  Irving  to  express  with  such 
marvellous  exactness  the  endlessly-varying  shades  of  human  thought 
and  feeling — that  enables  him  to  pass  from  the  grave  to  the  gay, 
from  the  didactic  to  the  playful,  from  the  humorous  to  the  sublime, 
with  an  ease  that  seems  only  equalled  by  the  movements  of  the  mind 
itself. 

Far  be  it  from  us  then  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  dis- 
miss with  a  rude  rebuff  these  Latin-English  intruders.  They  are 
now  here.  They  form  a  large  and  valuable  element  of  our  language. 
While  we  protest  against  and  resist  the  introduction  of  more,  and 
while  we  make  the  native  element  of  the  language  a  subject  of  culti- 
vation by  studying  carefully  the  original  Anglo-Saxon,  let  us  give  to 
the  Latin  element  such  a  portion  of  study. as  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand both  its  meaning  and  the  laws  of  its  formation. 

The  fact  that  the  words  of  Latin  origin  constitute  one-third  or 
more  of  the  words  in  the  language,  is  often  used  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  making  this  element  of  the  language  a  distinct  subject  of 
study.  The  best  preparation  for  such  a  study  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  itself.  In  default  of  that,  the  next  best  preparation  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  languages  that  have  sprung  from  it,  t.  «.,  of  the 
French,  Spanish,  or  Italian.    Fortunately,  in  this  respect,  nearly  all 
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educated  persons  have  one  or  the  other  kind  of  preparation.  SomA 
have  both.  But  there  is  something  wanting  besides  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  Latin.  There  should  be  specific  study  of  that  portion  of  the 
Latin  which  has  crept  into  our  language.  These  words  are  no  longer 
pure  Latin.  In  some  instances  the  stem  has  been  corrupted,  partic- 
ularly in  those  from  the  French.  In  all  instances  the  Latin  termina- 
tions for  numbers,  cases,  genders,  persons,  and  tenses,  &c.,  have  been 
exchauged  for  the  corresponding  Saxon  terminations.  Oftentimes  a 
word  has  changed  its  meaning,  as  well  as  its  foi-m,  in  the  transition. 
A  proper  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  requires  some  distinct  and 
special  study,  though  it  need  not  be  very  great  in  amount 

If  the  Latin  element  of  the  language  calls  for  distinct  study,  be- 
cause it  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  language,  how  much 
stronger  is  the  reason  for  studying  that  which  constitutes  the  remain- 
ing two  thirds?  If  the  one  third  is  already  tolerably  well  provided 
for,  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  educated  persons  are  acquainted  with 
either  Latin  or  French,  how  inadequate  has  been  the  provision  for  the 
two  thirds,  when  not  one  educated  person  out  of  a  thousand  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  ?  If  the  foreign  element 
deserves  attention  at  our  hands,  how  much  more  that  which  is  native? 
If  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  French  has  led  educated  persons  to  an 
offensive  and  injurious  partiality  for  the  use  of  words  of  Latin  origin, 
when  they  might  have  had  home-spun  English  equally  good,  the 
tendency  is  to  be  corrected,  not  by  discarding  classical  studies  cer- 
tainly, but  by  engrafting  upon  our  course  of  education  the  study  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  importance  of  studying  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  native  element  of 
our  language,  will  be  further  apparent  from  a  few  considerations 
growing  out  of  its  peculiar  character.  This  point  was  discussed  with 
great  force  and  elegance  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1839.  I  give 
the  substance  of  the  reviewer's  argument,  with  some  alterations  and 
additions,  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  grammatical  inflections  of  the  language 
are  Anglo-Saxon.  These  are  chiefly  as  follows ;  the  possessive  case, 
*«;  the  plurals  of  nouns,  «,  es,  en,  &c.\  the  comparative  and  superla- 
tives of  adjectives,  er,  and  est,  and  the  kindred  termination,  ish  ;  the 
most  common  adverbial  termination,  ly;  the  cases  and  numbers  of 
the  pronouns ;  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  verb,  st,  s,  th,  <&c. ; 
the  past  tense  and  perfect  participle,  whether  formed  by  adding  ed,  d, 
or  t,  as  in  affirmeef,  lovei,  wepi,  or  by  a  change  of  the  stem,  as  in 
stng,  sang,  sung.  These  inflections  and  inflectional  changes  form  a 
vital  and  most  expressive  part  of  a  language.    No  entire  words  are 
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used  anything  like  so  much  as  these  modifying  parts  of  words. 
Though  not  numerous  in  themselves,  hardly  amounting  to  fifty  alto- 
gether, they  are  in  most  constant  requisition.  No  noun,  (with  rare 
exceptions)  is  without  its  plural,  no  adjective  without  its  degrees  of 
comparison  and  its  adverb,  no  verb  without  its  tenses,  persons,  and 
numbers.  The  terminations  necessary  to  express  these  changes  of 
thought  will  occur  as  often  as  there  are  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs 
in  the  language.  If  to  the  word  "walk*^  we  add  the  termination  ed^ 
we  give  to  the  meaning  an  entirely  new  and  additional  idea,  namely, 
that  of  past  time.  The  original  word  expresses  a  certain  action.  The 
word  with  the  suffix  expresses  that  same  action,  and  also  the  idea  of  its 
being  done  in  past  time.  The  suffix  has  a  power  and  meaning  of  its 
own  just  as  much  as  the  main  word  has.  Now,  probably,  nine-tenths 
of  the  words  in  the  language  are  dependent  upon  these  grammatical 
inflections  to  express  the  varying  shades  of  thought  or  action  to  which 
each  is  subject,  and  these  grammatical  inflections  are  all  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon.  This  is  true  equally  of  the  native  words  and  of  those  derived 
from  the  Latin.  To  give  to  the  verb  "  occur  '*  the  idea  of  past  time, 
we  use  not  its  own  Latin  termination  ebat,  but  the  Saxon  ed.  The 
plural  of  "  liquid "  is  not  liquidi  but  liquid*.  The  superlative  of 
"  pure  "  is  not  ^urissimus  but  purest  And  so  of  the  rest  Perhaps 
it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  any  given  page  are  expressed  by  these  grammatical  inflec- 
tions. The  fact  surely  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  which  these  inflections  originate. 

But  there  is  in  every  language  a  class  of  words  that  perform  an 
office  very  similar  to  that  of  the  inflections.  They  serve  to  modify 
and  limit  the  meaning  of  other  words,  and  in  modem  languages  they 
are  to  a  great  extent,  a  substitute  for  the  fuller  inflections  of  the  an- 
cient languages.  They  may  therefore  be  called  grammatical  words. 
Among  them  may  be  reckoned  the  following;  .the  articles  a  and  the; 
more  and  most  used  to  express  degrees  of  comparison ;  all  the  pro- 
nouns, personal,  relative,  and  adjective,  such  as  /,  thou,  he^  she^  it^  we^ 
yoUy  they^  who^  which,  what,  this,  that,  each,  every,  either,  neither,  any, 
one,  none,  all,  such,  some,  both;  the  most  common  adverbs  of  time 
and  place,  derived  from  the  pronouns,  such  as  here,  there,  where,  when, 
then,  how,  whither,  hither,  thither,  whence,  Jience,  thence,  the  numeral 
adjectives ;  the  auxiliaries  of  verbs,  be,  have,  shall,  will,  may,  can, 
must,  and  all  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  Now,  these  gram- 
matical words  occur  in  discourse  almost  as  frequently  as  the  inflections, 
and  they  are  without  exception  Anglo-Saxon. 

But  among  the  ordinary  words  of  the  language,  it  has  so  happened 
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that  those  most  capable  of  rhetorical  effect,  and  consequently  most 
important  to  the  orator  and  the  poet,  are  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  We  may  take  for  example  the  names  of  the  most  striking 
objects  and  agencies  in  nature,  as  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun^  moony 
stars  ;  three  out  of  the  four  elements,  Jlrey  earthy  water  ;  three  out 
of  the  four  seasons,  springy  summery  winter ;  most  of  the  natural 
divisions  of  time,  dat/y  nighty  morning y  evening y  twilight y  noony  mid- 
datfy  sunsety  sunrise  ;  the  most  striking  operations  of  nature,  thundery 
Ughtningy  haily  snoWy  rainy  coldy  frosty  lighty  heat ;  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  external  scenery,  hilly  dale,  dell^  seay  landy  woody  tree.  These 
words  call  up  vivid  ideas  to  the  mind,  and  are  among  the  most  ex- 
pressive that  the  language  contains. 

There  is  a  class  of  words  in  every  language  that  have  a  very 
strong  and  peculiar  effect  upon  the  mind,  because  of  their  associa- 
tions. They  are  connected  with  the  recollections  of  childhood,  and 
bring  to  mind  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  love,  friendship,  and 
hospitality.  This  important  class  of  words,  is,  in  our  language,  de- 
rived almost  entirely  from  the  native  element.  From  this  source 
we  derive  the  terms  father,  motJiery  husbandy  wife,  hrothery  sister j  son, 
daughtCTy  chUdy  homey  kindredy  friend y  hearthy  roof y  fireside. 

It  is  a  common  and  sound  maxim  in  rhetoric,  that  the  more 
abstract  a  term,  the  less  vivid  it  is  ;  and  the  more  special,  the  more 
vivid.    Abstract  and  general  terms  for  the  most  part  arise  in  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  and  philosophical  inquiries.     Studies  of  this 
kind  originated  among  the  English  at  a  time  when  scholars  used  the 
Latin  almost  exclusively.     Hence  Latin  words  prevail  with  us  in  the 
departments  of  logic,  speculative  philosophy,  and  science,  more  than 
in  any  other  field  of  human  experience.    Hence,  too,  nearly  all  our 
abstract  terms  are  Latin,  while  our  more  vivid  special  terms  are 
Saxon.     Thus  move  and  motion  are  Latin ;  but  the  words  expressing 
the  various  specialities  of  posture  and  of  bodily  action  are  Saxon  ;  as 
to  sity  to  standy  to  liSy  to  run,  to  walky  to  leap,  to  staggery  to  slipy  to 
slidey  to  strive,  to  glidsy  to  yawny  to  gapey  to  winky  to  thrust,  to  fly y  to 
swim,  to  ereepy  to  crawl,  to  spring,  to  spurn,  <fec.     We  receive  from 
the  Latin  the  general  terms  emotion  and  passion ;  but  the  Saxon 
gives  us  the  names  of  the  individual  mental  affections  included  in 
these  terms,  such  as  love,  hopey  feary  sorrow,  shame,  as  well  as  the 
external  bodily  signs  of  these  affections,  such  as  tear,  smiley  blushy 
frowuy  to  weepy  to  sighy  to  groan,     Sound  is  Latin,  but  to  buzz,  to 
humy  to  clashy  to  rattle  are  Anglo-Saxon.     Color  is  Latin  ;  but  white, 
blacky  greeny  redy  yelloWy  bluSy  brown,  are  Anglo-Saxon.     Crime  is 
Latin ;  but  murder,  theft,  robbery y  to  lie,  to  stealy  are  Anglo-Saxon. 
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Member^  as  applied  to  the  body,  is  Latin  ;  but  ear,  eye,  hand^  foot, 
lip,  mouth,  teeth,  hair,  finger,  nostril,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Animal  is 
Latin ;  but  man,  cow,  sheep,  calf,  cat,  dog,  horse,  are  Anglo-Saxon. 
Xumher  is  Latin ;  but  one^  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  so  on,  till  we 
come  to  "  million,"  are  all  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  repeat,  therefore, — and  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
— that  whether  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Saxon  element,  as 
containing  the  most  energetic  and  descriptive  words  that  we  possess ; 
whether  we  consider  the  important  fact  that  the  grammar  of  the 
language,  including  the  grammatical  words,  and  those  most  vital 
parts,  the  inflectional  changes,  is  wholly  Anglo-Saxon ;  or,  whether 
we  consider  merely  the  relative  proportion  of  the  native  element, 
containing  as  it  does  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  whole  stock  of  words — 
there  are,  surely,  in  every  view  of  the  case,  cogent  reasons  for  giving- 
to  tHe  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  that  distinct  and  prominent  position 
in  our  course  of  liberal  education,  which  has  never  yet  been  assigned 
to  it. 
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Bishop  Potter. — I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration 
of  Prof.  Hart,  in  preparing  this  paper  for  publication.  He  has  desig- 
nated classical  words  as  "intruders."  It  is  true  he  does  not  object  to 
retaining  a  portion  of  them,  but  elill  he  characterizes  ihem  as  intruders. 
I  would  suggest  to  him  whether  this  is.  on  the  whole,  an  appropriate 
view  of  the  subject ;  whether  the  capacity  of  the  English  language  to 
appropriate  and  naturalize  foreign  words,  is  not  a  most  praiseworthy 
feature  of  our  language ;  whether  it  is  not  that  feature  of  the  language 
which  promises  to  fit  it,  and  to  fit  the  nations  which  speak  it  preemi- 
nently to  become  the  missionaries  of  the  globe ;  whether,  if  the  lan- 
guage had  obstinately  refused,  as  the  German  has,  to  appropriate  to 
itself  words  from  other  languages,  it  would  have  been  as  well  fitted, 
either  for  its  destiny  in  the  future,  or  for  its  destiny  in  the  past  1  think 
that  when  we  go  to  other  nations,  either  with  the  gospel  or  with  civil- 
ized institutions,  we  go  with  a  strong  argument  in  proportion  as  we  go 
with  words  which  are  "  native  there  and  to  the  manor  bom."  And  one 
thing  which  perhaps  more  than  all  this  binds  the  English  people  insep- 
arably to  the  past,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  so  large  a  share  of  Latin  and 
Greek  words.  The  very  fact  that  the  nomenclature  of  modern  science 
consists  of  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  tends  to  alleviate  the  dan- 
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ger  that  the  great  enthusiasm  with  which  the  physical  sciences  have 
been  studied  of  late  may  lead  them  to  supersede  entirely  the  old  learn- 
ing as  an  instrument  of  culture.  The  fact  that  words  coming  from  those 
languages  are  the  words  naturally  adopted  by  scientific  men,  proves 
that  they  have  not  so  far  ignored  the  old  learning,  and  renders  it  more 
and  more  necessary  that  they  should  not  do  it.  It  seems  as  if  this  might 
be  the  means  of  reconciliation  between  the  learning  of  past  ages  and 
modem  science,  and  secure  this  one  great  desideratum,  that  while  we 
press  forward  to  the  future,  we  may  not  ignore  the  past;  and  whatever 
of  civilization  or  knowledge  the  past  has  to  furnish  us.  we  should  thank- 
fully and  gladly  accept  it.  It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  the  greatest  work 
which  language  alone  has  ever  accomplished  in  this  world,  was  the 
marriage  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  elements  of  the  human  race ;  and  I 
ask  whether  that  marriage  could  ever  have  been  consummated  without 
producing  the  very  language  we  now  speak.  If,  in  the  publication 
of  that  paper,  therefore,  Prof  Hart  would  reconsider  the  somewhat 
stem  terms  in  which  he  has  denounced  Latin  intruders,  I  should  be 
glad. 

Prof.  Dimitry,  of  La.,  said,  that  he  professed  not  to  be  altogether 
unfamiliar  with  the  parallelism  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  He  had 
not  allowed  the  better  days  of  his  life  to  pass  without  an  inquiry  into 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  articulations 
of  words.  He  had  also  a  respect  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  language ;  a  term 
which  had  first  made  its  appearance  upon  the  lips  of  John  Randolph, 
who  awoke  one  morning  and  made  the  great  discovery  that  there  was  a 
language,  not  the  English  which  he  himself  spoke,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
made  up  of  the  remnants  of  the  eminent  languages  spoken  in  some  of 
the  counties  of  England.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  as  a  study  in  our  high  schools ;  especially  as 
like  other  languages  of  inferior  grade,  it  covers  a  very  small  ground, 
ten  respectable  octavo  pages  being  sufficient  to  contain  the  whole  gram- 
mar of  the  language.  But  he  heid  risen  more  particularly  to  protest 
against  this  attempt  to  destroy  what  the  labor  of  centuries  had  erected ; 
iQ  protest  against  this  desecration  of  the  development  of  intellect.  He 
had  observed  the  very  language  of  Prof  Hart  in  his  admirable  essay, 
and  it  was  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  Even  upon  the  very  page 
of  his  reasoning  where  he  had  inveighed  against  these  intrasions  from  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  the  very  language  in  which  he  had  arraigned  the  throw- 
ing aside  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  Prof  Hart  had  used  forty-seven 
words  of  those  very  intruders.  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  not  the  language 
in  which  had  been  written  the  inspirations  of  a  Milton,  the  glowing  pages 
of  a  Burke.  He  appealed  to  members  present  not  to  ostracize  the  glo- 
rious form  which  intellect  had  now  assumed  for  its  manifestation,  not  to 
overturn  the  beautiful  structure  which  might  now  be  called  the  uni- 
versal English  language. 

Dr.  Proudpit  had  been  very  much  struck  with  the  large  view  of  the 
subject  taken  in  the  few  remarks  offered  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  felt 
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strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was  not  only  the  largest  but 
the  only  practical  view.  He  had  listened  wiih  very  great  pleasure  to 
the  discussion  of  Prof.  Hart ;  and  yet  during  the  reading  of  the  essay, 
it  had  often  struck  him  how  deeply  Prof  Hart  would  have  cut  into  his 
own  performance,  if  he  had  undertaken  to  practise  his  own  maxims.  The 
single  observation  which  introduced  the  train  of  remarks  tending  to  the 
exclusion  of  these  foreign  elements  from  our  language,  was,  as  nearly 
as  be  could  recollect,  this : — "  The  introduction  of  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxod,  as  an  important  part  of  liberal  educaJtion^^  ^c.  Almost  every 
important  word  there  is  one  of  these  very  intruders,  a  word  from  the 
Latin^  and  perhaps  ultimately  of  Greek  origin.  He  felt  confident  that 
when  Prof  Hart  should  prepare  his  essay  for  publication,  he  would  mod- 
ify the  language  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Potter. 
Although  politically  he  might  be  in  favor  of  limiting  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  our  naturalization  laws,  he  would  not  like  to  turn  out  not  only 
all  who  had  ever  migrated  to  our  country,  but  all  descendants  of  immi- 
grants. Such  a  course  might  turn  out  some  of  our  most  valuable  citi- 
zens. So  he  could  not  go  the  length  of  linguistic  Rnow-Nothingism, 
and  he  did  not  believe  Prof  Hart  would  have  the  heart  to  do  it. 
(Laughter.)  He  believes  that  the  introduction  of  these  foreign  terms 
had  vastly  enriched  and  strengthened  our  language.  It  would  now  be 
impossible  to  spare  them  either  from  science  or  from  ordinary  life.  True 
the  gates  were  opened  sometimes  rather  too  wide,  as  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  the  stately,  magnificent,  elaborate,  and  too  harmonious  periods  of 
Robert  Hall.  He  believed  that  too  many  foreign  elements  had  been 
introduced ;  for  the  variety,  grace,  freshness,  and  congeniality  of  our 
language  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  bringing  into  decided  predom- 
inance the  motherly  elements  of  the  original  stock.  Still  he  believed 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  adopt,  with  regard  to  foreign  words,  the 
principles  of  the  Athenians,  who  refused  naturalization  to  all  foreigners, 
who  always  regarded  them  as  neraxot^  strangers.  No  man  had  dwelt 
with  greater  severity  upon  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  element  into 
a  language  than  Cicero ;  and  yet  that  very  writer  had  fallen  into  the 
same  inconsistency  with  Prof  Hart ;  for  he  had  not  written  three  lines 
afler  that  observation  before  introducing  a  Greek  word,  and  was  con- 
stantly introducing  not  only  Greek  words,  but  phrases,  citations.  He 
uses  the  Greek  language  wherever  he  finds  it  to  serve  his  purpose  better 
than  the  Latin ;  and  Dr.  P.  supposed  that  every  man  would  use  words 
from  any  language,  which  would  best  convey  his  thoughts.  For  this 
we  had  the  authority  of  Horace,  who  asks,  if  we  can  enrich  our  speech 
with  words  from  foreign  tongues,  who  shall  forbid  us ;  we  add  so  much 
to  our  original  language.  This  seemed  to  be  the  just  medium  between 
the  two  extremes ;  and  while  he  was  delighted  with  the  elaborate  pro- 
duction of  Prof  Hart,  he  still  hoped  that  he  would  adopt  Bishop  Potter's 
suggestion,  when  he  came  to  prepare  his  remarks  for  publication. 

PaoF.  Hart. — I  agree  so  cordially  with  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken,  that  I  think  I  could  not  have  made  myself  understood  in  my 
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lecture.  I  say  in  my  lecture,  "  Let  us  not  be  among  the  croakers,"  dbc. ; 
"It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  language  has  deteriorated,"  &,c. 
'^  Some  purists  of  style  have  maintained,"  &c.  I  only  put  it  as  the 
opinion  of  others ;  although  1  confess  I  did  give  these  words  some  hard 
hits.  '*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  dismiss 
with  ready  rebuff  these  Latin  intruders ;  they  are  here ;  we  must  use 
them."  I  did  call  them  "intruders"  there.  Sir,  because  they  have  been 
so  styled  by  others.  What  I  meant  to  insist  upon  was  that  educated 
men  should  give  a  tone  to  oar  language  by  cultivating  the  original  ele- 
ment, so  that  Latin  may  not  be  the  only  element  that  is  in  the  minds  of 
educated  men.  In  that  way  I  wished  to  press,  in  a  measure,  this  proclivity 
to  use  foreign  words  where  we  have  Anglo-Saxon  words  to  express  the 
same  ideas.  In  many  cases  we  have  no  choice.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  write  a  single  sentence  without  using  several  Latin  or  Greek  words.  • 
I  wished  to  get  up  a  sort  of  counter-irritation ;  so  that  in  our  instruction, 
the  native  element  might  be  more  attended  to ;  and  having  our  ideas 
thus  associated  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present  with  words  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin,  we  should  get  into  the  habit  of  using  them  more.  I  merely 
wish  to  interpose  some  barrier  against  this  flood-tide  of  introducing  for- 
eign words. 

Mr.  Ham  ill  said,  that  every  one  aware  of  Prof  Hart's  fondness  for 
the  Latin  tongue,  must  be  satisfied  that  he  could  never  have  intended 
to  characterize  all  words  from  the  Latin  as  intruders,  to  be  banished 
from  our  language.  It  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  him^  that  our  language, 
like  our  country,  is  a  grand  Eisylum.  Providence  seemed  to  have  made 
it  the  mission  of  our  language  to  be  a  receptacle  from  many  languages. 
as  well  as  the  mission  of  our  country,  to  receive  and  welcome  the  inhab- 
itants of  many  nations.  They  came  here  and  were  Americanized.  The 
words  had  grown  into  and  become  part  of  the  language  which  seems 
destined  to  oversweep  this  continent,  and  to  extend  wherever  our  mis- 
sionaries or  our  merchants  or  our  sailors  go,  enriched  not  only  by  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  by  many  languages. 

Prof.  Bache. — I  listened  with  great  care  and  attention  to  the  reading 
of  Prof  Harts  paper;  and  while  I  thought  he  dealt  some  hard  thrusts, 
yet,  knowing  his  proclivities,  perhaps,  I  did  not  take  his  paper  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  has  struck  our  classical  friends.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  Prof  Hart  had  before  him  two  children,  both  of  which  he  loved,  one 
more  attractive,  the  other  more  homely.  He  brought  before  us  the 
more  homely  child,  and  in  eloquent  language,  drawn  not  only  from  its 
lips  but  from  those  of  its  more  favored  sister,  he  gave  us  his  views  of 
the  neglected. offspring.  Now  we  know  that  in  bringing  forward  his 
views,  every  man  must  be  allowed  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  mark,  in 
order  that  when  the  pendulum  swings  again,  it  may  keep  its  motion.  If 
the  Prof  did  go  beyond  the  mark,  I  think  we  may  forgive  him,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  he  may  manage  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
Bishop  Potter,  Prof.  Dimitry,  and  Dr.  Proudfit,  to  diminish  somewhat 
the  force  of  the  blows  dealt  to  this  charming  sister. 
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Bishop  Potter. — I  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  Prof.  Bache 
in  hifi  illustration;  but  I  think  it  is  going  rather  too  far  to  suppose  that 
any  mother  would  be  so  anxious  to  excuse  the  ughness  of  one  of  her 
offspring  as  to  attempt  to  abuse  smother.  I  think  Prof  Hart  spoke  in 
tones  of  commendation  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have  always  per- 
severingly  resisted  the  introduction  of  these  foreigners,  and  when  they 
reached  new  ideas,  as  the  Germans  are  very  apt  to  do,  have  invariably 
insisted  upon  forming  a  new  word  from  their  own  language.  And  we 
know.  Sir,  what  extraordinary  words  they  have  invented,  and  what  un- 
manageable ones  for  any  tongue  except  their  own.  In  my  own  opinion, 
not  only  upon  the  ground  of  convenience,  but  in  a  cosmopolitan  view, 
our  own  practice  is  the  better  one,  because  it  introduces  words  which 
belong  not  merely  to  the  English  nation,  but  which,  to  some  extent  are 
at  home  the  world  over.  If  we  have  a  Latin  term  expressing  precisely 
the  meaning  we  desire,  it  is  the  wiser  policy,  wiser  for  us,  wiser  for  all 
mankind,  and  wiser  because  it  bridges  over  more  and  more  the  chasm 
between  us  and  the  past 

Mr.  Barnard  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  period  in  the  school  or 
college  course  in  which  this  study  should  be  introduced,  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, &c. 

Prof.  Hart  replied.  Teaching  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  boys  already 
considerably  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  language,  and 
with  a  view  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  knowledge,  one  lesson  a-day 
for  two  terms,  with  vigorous  attention,  he  supposed  to  be  sufficient  The 
words  would  be  familiar,  after  the  etymological  changes  had  been  thor- 
oughly explained ;  and  the  syntax  is  identical  with  our  own.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  state  what  books  had  been  published  to  facilitate  the  study ; 
and  remarked  that  his  desire  was  to  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  taught 
together  with  the  Latin  and  Greek,  as  it  might  be  done  without  inter- 
ference with  them,  as  a  part  of  a  course  of  liberal  education. 

Prof.  Dimitry  said,  that  he  merely  feared  that  during  the  existence 
of  tendencies  in  this  country  which  could  not  be  mistaken  if  such  a  pow- 
erfully-written essay,  such  an  admirable  syllabus  or  parallelism  of  the 
languages  of  the  world  should  go  forth  indorsed  by  such  an  Associa- 
tion as  this,  the  language  which  had  been  objected  to  would  become  an 
instrument  in  tiie  hands  of  the  iconoclasts.  But  for  this  he  would  toto 
corde  have  allowed  the  "  intruder  "  to  pass.  Prof.  D.  proceeded  to  speak 
at  some  length  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  a 
classical  study,  provided  it  should  not  displace  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages. 

Bishop  Potter  said  that  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time  there  was  no  doubt  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  language  by  the  unnecessary  introduction  of 
words ;  but  that  there  seemed  to  be  now  a  reaction,  somewhat  vehement 
even,  and  the  tendency  seemed  to  be  towards  the  other  extreme.  It 
was  therefore  unnecessary  lo  enter  a  protest  against  a  tendency  not  now 
previalent  He  wished  to  ask,  also,  what  was  the  literature  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  would  open  to  the  student;  whether  there  were 
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treasures  of  any  extent  and  value  in  that  language  to  repay  the  student 
for  acquiring  it   The  use  of  the  classical  course  of  study  was  not  only  to 
give  us  a  better  knowledge  of  our  own  knowledge,  but  still  more  to  bring 
us  in  contact  with  superior  intellects  in  other  lands  and  in  other  times. 
Prof.  Henry  inquired,  What  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  world  in 
regard  to  language.    Is  it  possible  to  occupy  it  with  any  language  of 
the  present  day?    Languages  spring  up  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
differing  from  each  other,  partly  from  isolation,  partly  from^the  difference 
between  the  different  tribes  and  nations.    That  isolation,  by  the  modern 
improvements  of  locomotion,  has  been  broken  down.    The  American, 
the  Russian,  the  German,  and  the  Italian,  are  found  together  on  tlie  top 
of  one  of  the  Egyptian  p3nramid8.    They  must  speak  together,  commune 
together.    Languages  must  ultimately  afniiate ;  they  must  melt  into  one. 
Dr.  Stanton. — I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  which  has  already 
been  given  to  the  Association  in  favor  of  the  lecture  of  Prof.  Hart,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  be  modified  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
views  which  have  been  suggested — and  I  understand  that  a  verbal  alter- 
ation is  ail  that  is  necessary — in  order  that  the  resolution  now  pending 
may  pass  unanimously,  and  that  it  may  be  spread  before  the  public,  as 
it  were  under  the  sanction  of  this  Association.    The  facts  stated  by 
Prof  Dimitry  as  well  as  by  Prof  Hart,  of  the  narrow  extent  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  the  short  time  requisite  to  master  it,  to  my 
mind  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  carrying  out  their  views,  by 
introducing  the  study  of  this  language  into  our  schools,  because  as  has 
been  shown,  and  as  we  all  know,  it  forms  the  basis  upon  which  the 
present  structure  of  our  language  now  rests. 

Whatever  may  be  my  views  of  the  political  question  of  not  admitting 
foreigners  into  the  country,  I  certainly  would  not  raise  a  barrier  against 
the  admission  into  our  language  of  words  from  any  and  every  tongue. 
I  would  rather  throw  the  door  wide  open ;  and  wherever  we  can  find  a 
word  or  a  phrase  that  is  valuable,  I  would  introduce  it  It  has  been 
suggested,  and  may  prove  prophetically  true,  although  we  may  not  live 
to  see  its  realization,  that  the  English  language  may  become  the  one 
language  of  the  world.  If.  in  the  ruling  of  Providence,  such  should  be 
its  mission,  one  advantage  which  it  would  have,  would  be  that  as  it  pen- 
etrated the  nations  now  speaking  other  languages,  tliey  would  discover 
in  it  an  acquaintance  already  formed,  in  the  words  which  we  had  bor- 
rowed from  them.  This,  independently  of  all  other  considerations,  would 
induce  me,  instead  of  resisting  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  to  throw 
the  door  wide  open,  and  to  welcome  them.  Nor  has  it  ever  seemed  to 
me  that  such  a  course  would  have  a  tendency  to  ^^  corrupt "  our  language 
any  more  than  the  intermarriage  between  different  nations  has  a  tend- 
ency to  corrupt  the  blood.  It  is  corruption,  if  we  regard  purity  merely 
as  referring  to  the  original  stock ;  but  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term 
corruption,  can  I  conceive  it  to  be  applicable  to  the  introduction  of  words 
from  foreign  languages  into  our  own.    I  am  most  heartily  in  ftivor  of 

the  publication  of  the  paper  which  has  been  read. 
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Prof.  Hart  made  some  further  remarks  as  to  the  books  to  be  used 
in  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  dec.  The  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  appeared  to  him  desirable,  was  not  that  which  would  make  it  a 
radical  branch  of  study,  as  the  Latin  is,  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline, 
but  merely  as  a  means  by  which  on  the  one  hand  we  may  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  our  own  words,  and  on  the  other 
hand  might  become  equally  familiar  with  their  use.  He  remarked  also 
that  we  havp  not  now  that  precise  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  we  have  of  words  of  Latin  or 
Greek  origin.  We  have  not,  for  example,  the  same  precise  notions  of 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  "guilt,"  "guilty,"  as  of  "conscience,"  "con- 
sciousness," "justify,"  dec.  Yet  by  referring  to  the  original  meaning  of 
the  terms  "  guilt,"  "  guilty,"  they  would  be  found  to  have  a  metaphorical 
meaning  as  clear  and  precise  as  the  words  "straight,"  "oblique,"  "rect- 
angular," &C.  The  study  of  this  original  element  of  our  language, 
carried  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  would  give  us  a  precise  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  those  words  derived  from  the  original  stock. 

Prof.  Proudfit  spoke  of  the  invaluable  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
a  course  of  study  incidentally  suggested  by  Prof.  Hart,  the  study  of  the 
parallelisms  of  different  languages ;  a  study  which  would  not  only  be  of 
inestimable  value  but  of  great  interest  to  the  student  By  tracing  every 
word,  while  studying  Greek  and  Latin  to  its  root,  and  following  out  its 
etymological  relations  not  only  to  its  own  but  to  other  languages,  we 
should  find  all  languages  interlaced,  as  it  were,  by  curious  and  beauti- 
ful associations,  and  we  should  discover  a  marvellous  vein  of  etymolo- 
gical treasure  running  through  most  of  them.  Thus  we  should  not  only 
have  a  more  perfect  apprehension  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  thus 
related,  but  should  be  enabled  to  recollect  those  meanings  much  more 
readily  and  more  vividly  than  in  studying  each  language  by  itself. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  parallelisms  of  dififerent  languages,  he  referred 
to  the  Greek  word  au,  to  breathe ;  which  he  supposed  to  be  an  imitation 
of  the  act  of  expiration  of  the  breath.  He  traced  its  derivation  in  the 
Greek ;  then  from  the  Greek  anftos-  passed  to  the  Latin  animiiSj  the  Eng- 
lish animalj  &c.,  derived  metaphorically  from  the  same  word.  Thus 
tracing  the  derivations  of  the  original  Greek  root  through  the  Latin, 
English,  Spanish.  Italian,  French,  &.c,j  the  student  could  never  forget 
the  meaning  of  these  various  words.  He  was  thus  at  the  same  time 
assisted  and  encouraged  in  the  process  of  augmenting  his  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages,  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  foreign  modem 
languages,  and  increasing  his  knowledge  of  his  own.  He  would  no 
longer  look  upon  these  words  as  belonging  to  one  isolated  language, 
but  as  having  an  understood  relation  to  a  multitude  of  other  words  in  a 
multitude  of  other  languages.  Thus  immediately  we  might  receive 
from  the  discussion  of  Prof.  Hart,  an  answer  to  that  question  so  often 
asked,  How  shall  we  secure  such  an  interest  in  the  study  of  ancient 
languages  as  to  make  it  effective  and  successful  ? 
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n  DATID  COLE,  PRINCIPAL  OF  TRKNTON   ACADKMT,  N.   JKB8BT. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — 

I  PROPOSE,  in  the  following  paper,  to  inquire  whether  the  system 
of  study  pursued  in  our  Colleges,  Academies  and  High  Schools  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  or  whether  any  modification  or 
material  improvement  of  it  is  called  for  by  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  times. 

It  is  the  fortune  of  a  teacher  to  be  constituted  the  depositary  of 
all  the  views  on  education  that  are  entertained  by  the  people  among 
whom  he  labors.  He  meets  with  men  of  all  opinions,  and  men  of 
no  opinions  at  all.  Many  parents  commit  their  children  to  him 
without  a  word  of  inquiry,  and  suffer  them  to  remain  under  his 
charge  year  after  year,  without  manifesting,  if  they  feel,  any  in- 
terest whatever.  Some  do  this,  because  they  are  absorbed  in  their 
own  pursuits ;  others,  because  they  are  too  timid  to  say  any  thing, 
or  because  they  do  not  know  what  to  say.  But  there  are  some 
who  call  and  have  an  interview  with  the  instructor,  and  honor  him 
with  a  free  expression  of  their  views  about  education.  Of  these, 
some  send  their  sons  to  school  only  because  it  is  the  custom  to  do 
so.  They  afiect  a  profound  contempt  for  school  instruction,  and 
tell  you  that  though  they  went  to  school  one  quarter  only  in  their 
whole  lives,  they  have  yet  amassed  more  money  and  other  property 
than  certain  other  persons  who  passed  many  years  at  school. — 
They  will  speak  with  disdain  of  "  bookworms,"  and  tell  you  of  the 
success  of  men  who  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  find  out 
more  in  a  day  than  your  "  scholar"  finds  out  in  a  week.  Employers 
of  this  class  seldom  honor  the  teacher  with  a  second  interview,  be- 
cause they  have  no  interest  in  what  or  how  much  their  children 
learn,  or  how  they  discharge  their  duties  at  school.  But  the  teacher 
has  patrons  who  value  instruction.  They  will  speak  in  unmeasur- 
ed terms  of  its  utility  and  advantages,  and  inquire  with  the  deepest 
concern  into  the  system  of  study  pursued,  the  arrangement  of  hours, 
the  rules,  regulations  and  entire  governmental  economy  of  his 
school.  One  thinks  no  school  can  be  governed  without  the  rod  ; 
another  regards  corporal  punitfiment  as  unworthy  of  the  profound 
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good  sense  and  boasted  refinement  of  the  nineteenth  century.     One 
is  particularly  anxious  that  his  son  may  have  lessons  enough  to 
keep  his  time  pretty  well  occupied  at  home  ;  another  thinks  that 
too  severe  impositions  of  labor  will  check  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the 
child,  and  insists  that  he  be  not  required  to  prepare  any  lessons  out 
of  school.     One  regards  school  recesses  as  an  unpardonable  waste 
of  time  ;  another  thinks  nothing  more  deleterious  to  children  than 
to  sit  long  in  one  position  without  moving.     But  upon  no  point  do 
opinions  vary  more  than  upon  Ike  branches  to  he  studied.     Most  men 
have  an  opinion  of  their  own  as  to  what  is  highly  practical,  and 
what  simply  theoretical.     In  general,  men  draw  their  notions  of 
what  is  practical  from  their  own  occupations  and  their  own  experi- 
ence  in  them.     Thus,  the  clergyman  will  urge  his  son  through  a 
course  of  classical  study,  and  will  tell  you  that  nothing  is  mora 
highly  practical  than  classical  learning.     The  lawyer  will  suggest 
a  thorough  course  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  particularly 
of  constitutional  law,  really  believing  that  there  is  little  practical 
out  of  litigation  and  politics.     The  physician  attaches  the  highest 
possible  importance  to  natural  science,  and  values  little  else.     The 
manufacturer  deems  mathematics  and  chemistry  of  the  greatest 
consequence.     The  merchant  looks  hopefully  at  his  son,  and  re- 
marking that  he  designs  shortly  to  place  him  in  charge  of  his  own 
business,  enjoins  upon  you  particularly  to  burden  him  with  no  study 
at  the  expense  of  his  Arithmetic.     The  agriculturist  states  that  his 
intention  is  to  make  a  plain  farmer  of  his  boy,  and  therefore  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  learn  Grammar  and  Geography  and 
History  and  all  those  "  big  studies ^     The  Collector  of  the  Port  or 
the  officer  of  the  Custom  House  desires  you  by  all  means  to  take 
care  that  his  son  is  well  instructed  in  the  modem  languages,  adding 
with  a  knowing  look,  that  a  German  or  French  scholar  can  get 
good  berths  and  ^  fat  salaries  "  in  these  days  of  immigration  and 
rapid  intercourse  of  nations.     In  short,  it  is  certain  that  many  men 
have  no  comprehensive  and  truthful  views  of  the  nature  and  objects 
of  education,  but  are  content  to  limit  their  reflections  and  observa- 
tions upon  it  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  own  visible  horizon. 

In  the  mean  time,  how  does  the  instructor  stand  amid  this  grand 
meUe  of  opinions  %  It  is  clear,  that  like  the  weather-vane,  he  will 
veer  with  every  changing  breeze,  unless  he  has  a  mind  and  a 
judgment  of  his  own.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  a  teacher 
to  be  perfectly  respectful  to  his  employers,  but  he  is  manifestly  un- 
fit for  his  office,  if  he  does  not  make  it  his  business,  by  careful 
inquiry  and  meditation,  to  ascertain  for  himself  what  sound  educa- 
tion is,  to  form  fixed  opinions  of  hit  own  in  reference  to  schoolS) 
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modes  and  subjects  of  teaching,  upon  which  he  can  stand  with 
firmness,  and  which,  if  called  upon,  he  can  defend  with  sufficient 
ability  to  insure  for  them  a  respectful  hearing. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  object  of  present  in- 
quiry, to  ask 

First ; — What  is  education  ? 

Secondly  ; — What  are  the  objects  of  school  instruction  ? 

Thirdly  ; — By  what  curriculum  can  these  objects  be  best  at- 
tained ? 

CWhat  is  education  ?  The  word  itself  is  full  of  significance. — 
Education^  from  the  Latin  "  educo, "  signifies  draioing  out  or  develop- 
menL  Very  erroneous  views  of  education  have  prevailed  among 
the  masses,  and  do  prevail  now  to  a  greater  extent  than  even  many 
thinking  men  are  perhaps  aware.  Development  implies  something 
to  he  developed.  Now  education  is  manifestly  a  process  of  develop- 
ment. As  Minerva  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  full  armed  from  the 
head  of  Jove,  so  the  child  springs  into  being,  invested  with  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  rational  faculties,  which  enter,  immediately,  withormthout 
guidance^  upon  a  process  of  development  To  promote  that  developm  ent, 
to  guide  it  to  profitable  and  useful  results,  is  the  work  of  education. 
In  practice,  however,  the  child  is  too  frequently  regarded  as  a  pas- 
sive thing,  to  be  shaped  and  moulded  at  will,  and  according  to  the 
discretion  of  his  parent  or  teacher.  His  head  is  a  hollow  isphere^ 
to  be  filled  with  learning.  He  is  the  best  teacher,  who  can  put  most 
into  the  boys,  and  those  who  have  the  charge  of  children  are  not 
unfrequently  heard  lamenting  the  stupidity  of  certain  pupils  who 
are  so  dull  that  they  can  beat  nothing  into  them.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  idea  of  filling  up  or  impleting  a  hollow  heady 
and  the  idea  of  rousing  into  action^  and  making  the  child  conscious 
of  the  powers  which  are  its  own  glorious  birthright.  Inconsider- 
ate men,  who  do  not  know  what  education  is,  do  immense  and 
ineparable  mischief  by  their  industrious  efforts  to  take  their  scholars 
over  many  pages  and  subjects  in  a  short  time,  supposing  that  the 
more  they  commit,  the  sooner  they  will  be  filled  up.  The  general 
popular  notion  sustains  such  teaching,  and  the  people  clamor  for 
the  man  who  csLuput  the  greatest  amount  of  learning  into  the  child- 
ren in  the  shortest  time.  If,  however,  there  be  any  force,  any  ap. 
propriateness  in  the  term  ^'education,'*  as  applied  to  a  work  performed 
upon  the  child,  it  denotes  the  unfolding  and  bringing  into  exercise 
of  all  his  powers,  and,  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  we  consider  it  as 
the  course  of  development  to  which  the  whole  being  is  subjected 
by  all  the  various  influences,  good  or  evil,  kind  or  unkind,  judicious 
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or  injudicious,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  during  the  life  of 
the  individual  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Each  of  these  influ- 
ences is  an  educator,  though  some  of  them  educate  in  one  way,  and 
some  in  another.}  If  we  give  credence  to  the  plain  doctrine  of 
scripture,  supported  as  it  is  by  our  own  observation  and  painful  ex- 
perience, the  natural  bias  of  the  man  is  evil,  and  therefore  all  his 
faculties,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  are  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  perverting  than  by  healthful  influences.  If  we  should 
leave  our  children  without  instruction  or  restraint,  we  should  soon 
find  this  out  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  much  as  it  would  be  to  our 
sorrow.  If  our  youth  were  left  without  the  usual  healthful  influ- 
ences that  are  exerted  upon  them  in  the  family,  the  school,  the 
church  and  society,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  in  most  cases 
the  indolent,  the  lew,  the  vile,  the  ignoble  and  selfish,  the  passion- 
ate and  cruel  would  thrive,  instead  of  the  pure,  the  generous,  the 
amiable,  the  spirited,  the  exaltei^.  *  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 
extend  these  thoughts,  and  the  end  we  had  in  view  in  indulging 
thus  far,  will  be  answered,  if  what  we  have  said  impresses  any  one 
more  deeply  xwith  the  conviction  that  his  child  is  not  a  passive  thing^ 
exposed  to  no  real,  positive  injury,  if  left  altogether  without  training, 
but  an  active^  thriving^  vigorous  being,  instinctively  seeking  aliment 
for  mind  as  well  as  body,  and  quick  to  appropriate  what  is  morally 
or  intellectually  innutritions  or  even  poisonous,  if  kind  and  studi- 
ous care  be  not  taken  to  supply  healthful  food  as  rapidly  as  its 
craving  appetite  may  require. 
(But  now  what  is  the  end  or  object  of  school  instruction  ? 
The  ever  ready,  but  somewhat  vague  answer  is,  "  to  prepare  the 
pupil  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  future  life."  If 
this  answer  be  correct,  the  work  of  school  instruction  is  a  work  of 
great  latitude  and  immense  importance.  The  duties  of  the  man 
will  be  to  himself,  to  his  family,  to  his  neighbor,  to  the  immediate 
community  in  which  he  lives,  to  his  country,  to  the  world,  to  God. 
It  is  enough,  however,  for  our  present  inquiry,  to  say  that  a  great 
object  of  this  instruction  is  to  develop  the  intellectual  strength  of  the 
child,  and  to  furnish  him  with  that  ^^  knowledge,*^  which  ^ispower.y 
We  shall  be  aided  in  this  inquiry  also,  by  considering  the  original 
force  of  the  word  "instruction."  The  Latin  "instruo"  means 
^Ho  build  upon."  It  is  a  most  appropriate  term  in  this  connection. 
It  implies  a  foundation  on  which  a  superstructure  is  to  be  reared. 
yWe  may  hence  derive  the  idea  that  the  work  of  sound  instruction 
is  a  solid  work,  resting  on  a  foundation  ;  a  gradual  rearing,  brick 
after  brick  ;  an  orderly  process,  commencing  at  the  foundation,  and 
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working  upward.  We  can  begin  it  neither  at  the  top,  nor  at  the 
middle,  nor  at  any  part  except  immediately  upon  the  foundation, 
and  every  brick  must  rest  solidly  upon  a  brick  beneath  it./  When 
we  begin  the  work,  we  have  no  building  ;  we  do  not  reasonably 
expect  one  without  the  labor  and  toil  of  a  gradual,  orderly  process? 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  Of  nature,  which  forbid  the  idea  of  sus- 
taining an  edifice  in  mid-air  without  any  basis.  In  commencing  to 
instruct  a  child,  the  foundation  on  which  we  are  to  build,  is  his 
natural  capacity  to  he  instructed.  If  he  had  not  this,  our  attempts 
would  be  idle.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  we  are  to  build.  We 
do  not  regard  the  child  as  knowing  every  thing,  but  on  the  contrary, 
as  knowing  nothing.  By  the  provisions  of  a  beneficent  God,  time 
is  allowed  us,  ample  for  the  work  required,  (it  is  not  our  duty  to 
ask,  when  we  receive  a  child  at  ten  years  of  age,  "What  course 
of  treatment  will  best  qualify  this  boy,  or  this  girl  for  any  special 
office  or  vocation  in  life."  We  can  not  foresee  what  course  his 
future  life  may  take.  We  reflect  that  we  have  a  limited  time  as- 
signed us  to  do  a  work  for  hixn.J  At  present  he  is  a  child.  The 
time  will  come  when  he  must  enter  into  manhood.  What  is  the 
difiference  between  a  man  and  a  child  ?  It  is  not  that  the  man  has 
faculties,  the  child  none,  but  that  the  true  man  has  become  con- 
scious  of  his  mental  endowments,  has  learned  their  power,  and  be- 
come skilled  in  the  exercise  of  them.  ^Ve  know  that  our  business 
is  to  discover  to  our  pupil  his  intellectual  resources,^ to  excite  his 
powers  to  profitable  exertion,  to  get  him  upon  a  track  of  thought, 
and  draw  out  the  dormant  energies  of  his  soul  by  stimulating  him 
to  inquire,  to  think  and  carry  on  processes  of  thought  for  himself 
One  of  the  objects  of  school  instruction  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  think 
for  himself,)  In  its  earliest  years,  the  child  is  a  slavish  imitator,  and 
for  want  of  proper  training,  many  who  have  good  natural  powers 
remain  imitators  and  servile  followers  of  others  during  their  whole 
lives.  Man's  relations  to  himself  and  others  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  that  he  should  do  his  own  thinking.  (Therefore  it  is 
our  work  to  teach  the  pupil,  by  every  method  that  fertile  ingenuit}* 
can  devise,  to  do  this.  Our  first  effort  must  be  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  inquiry.  Until  we  succeed  in  doing  this,  it  is  futile  to  attempt 
any  thing  else,  and  we  must  delay  here,  no  matter  how  long  the 
work  may  require^  No  matter  what  amount  of  labor  may  be  spent 
in  impleting  children's  heads,  no  matter  if  they  are  conducted  through 
large  treatises  on  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and  Philoso- 
phy, unless  their  understanding  is  taught  and  keeps  pace  with  the 
process,  the  whole  is  simply  mechanical,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
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years,  -what  they  have  gained  in  facts  will  not  be  equal  in  value  to 
one  principle  understood.  The  study  of  principles  disciplines  and 
strengthens  the  mind.  They  are  the  foundations  of  all  solid  learn- 
ing. Assuming  tfiese  as  the  starting  points,  the  mind  may  boldly 
launch  forth  in  any  direction,  and  become  enriched  by  its  explora* 
tions.  Strengthened  and  invigorated  by  habitually  systematic 
courses  of  thought,  it  may  discover  new  principles,  and  perhaps 
even  new  sciences.  No  weak,  puerile  mind  ever  yet  originated  any 
thing  of  value  to  its  possessor  or  others,  except  by  accicfent.  And 
how  few  minds  are  competent  for  really  great  things  I  You  might 
put  a  man  under  each  apple  tree  in  the  Union,  and  who  would  think 
of  the  cause  of  an  apple's  fall  ?  Yet  one  mind  thought  so  severely 
upon  this  common  occurrence,  that  it  discovered  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, and  solved  for  all  time  questions  which  had  agitated  the 
wisest  men  of  previous  ages.  It  was  the  operation  of  a  vigorous, 
thinking  mind  upon  a  well  known  principle,  that  led  to  the  exhuma- 
tion of  this  glorious  western  world  from  the  concealment  of  ages. 
What  do  we  not  owe  to  the  working  of  strong  mind  upon  princi- 
ples !  To  an  experiment  made  not  half  a  century  ago,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  fact,  that  every  river  in  the  civilized  world  teems  with 
magnificent  palaces,  that  "  walk  the  water  like  things  of  life." — 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  him  that  tamed  the  lightning,  and 
taught  it  to  obey  his  high  behests  ?  The  fairy  of  Shakspeare 
could  *'put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,"  but  here  is  a 
news  carrier  that  out-travels  thought  itself!  These  men  and  many 
others  whose  names  might  be  mentioned,  were  independent  thinkers. 
They  had  disciplined  minds,  minds  habituated  to  active,  persever- 
ing inquiry,  to  masterly  grappling  with  thought.  ( To  train  up  a 
community  of  independent  thinkers,  then,  is  a  main  object  of  school 
instruction.  These  are  the  only  men  who  produce  important  results. 
If  the  independent  thinkers  of  a  community  are  but  one  in  five 
hundred  they  must  and  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  whole,  from  the 
strict  necessity  of  the  case.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  clear  that  the 
business  of  the  teacher  is  to  teach  the  art  of  thinking,  which  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  true  manliness! 
TBut  it  is  also  the  object  of  school  instruction  to  communicate 
positive  knowledge.  And  it  is  a  happy  arrangement  that  the  only 
means  of  teaching  children  to  think  is  by  calling  their  powers  into 
exercise  upon  some  subject  or  material.  We  present  our  own 
thoughts  orally  or  the  thoughts  of  others  upon  the  pages  of  books, 
as  the  material  upon  which  their  faculties  are  to  operate.  A  nice 
discrimination  is  to  be  employed  in  the  selection  of  this  material, 
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both  at  the  beginning  and  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  the  work. 
Not  only  do  the  mental  powers  expand  gradually,  unfolding  from  a 
condition  of  great  weakness  to  a  majestic  strength,  but  the  materi- 
als for  thought  are  to  be  progressive  in  their  character.  They  must 
be  adapted  at  every  step  to  the  strength  which  the  mind  has  ac- 
quired,  and  as  far  as  possible,  it  seems  to  be  proper,  that  in  every 
adveoice,  the  new  thought  should  have  a  clear  connection  with,  and 
arise  naturally  out  of  the  former.j  There  are  indeed  innumerable 
distinct  processes  of  thought,  but  in  any  one  process,  the  operation  of 
the  mind  is  regular  and  progressive,  and  each  successive  thought  in 
the  course  arises  out  of  the  former  by  the  law  of  association.  It 
would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to  omit  certain  steps  in  any  course, 
and  after  all  reach  a  clear  result.  •  This  ought  to  be  and  is  under- 
stood by  the  teacher,  who  is  so  often  subjected  to  serious  inconven- 
ience by  the  absence  of  a  pupil  at  a  time  when  he'  is  calhng  the  at- 
tention of  his  class  to  some  important  principle  in  a  science.  Every 
day  illustrates  this  point  most  painfully  in  the  best  regulated  schools 
in  the  land.  Let  us  give  an  example.  The  time  ha&  come  in  the 
regular  course  of  a  fine  class  in  the  study  of  Grammar,  when  the 
teacher  is  ready  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  case^  the  various  relations 
sustained  by  the  noun  in  the  sentence.  He  has  an  attentive  class, 
all  ready  and  eager  to  hear  what  he  may  have  to  say.  The  hour 
is  that  regularly  allotted  for  the  purpose.  All  is  in  order.  The 
class  is  happy  to  me^t  the  teacher — the  teacher,  the  class.  He  is 
interested  in  the  subject,  understands  it  himself,  explains  it  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  the  boys,  and  satisfies  himself  that  they  all  under- 
stand  it  before  he  leaves  them.  At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  he  as. 
signs  a  number  of  sentences  for  the  next  day,  and  directs  them  to 
asceitain  the  case  of  every  noun.  When  the  hour  returns,  the 
class,  all  cheerful  and  bright,  are  in  their  places.  The  work  is 
commenced.  The  duty  assigned  has  been  well  performed,  and  the 
recitation  is  progressing  finely,  when  a  boy,  as  bright  as  any  in  the 
ranks,  but  who  had  unfortunately  been  "  out  of  town  "  the  day  be- 
fore, asks^ ''  Mr.  A.,  if  you  please,  Sir,  what  do  you  jnean  by  cau  f 
I  never  heard  of  case.  Sir.  "  The  instructor  may  be  pardoned  for 
feehng  slightly  vexed,  though  he  would  be  a  simpleton  to  show  it. 
He  attempts  to  explain  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  for  he  can  not 
retard  the  whole  class  by  devoting  as  much  time  as  before  to  the 
same  work,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  unfortunate  boy's  sub- 
sequent course  will  not  be  as  clear  as  that  of  the  rest,  unless  the 
breach  is  filled  by  extra  labor.  Again,  what  progress  will  the  boy 
at  school  make,  if  he  is  allowed  to  omit  Simple  Multiplication  ? — 
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Or  what  in  his  Mathematical  course,  if  he  leave  out  altogether  the 
study  of  Arithmetic  ? 

But  why  should  we  multiply  illustrations  ?    \We  have  asserted 
that  an  object  of  school   instruction  is  to  impart  that  knowledge, 
which  is  power.^  We  have  endeavored  to  explain  our  meaning  at 
some  length.     In  brief,  it  is  this.     The  boy  has  that  knowledge^ 
which  is  pcfwerj  when  in  addressing  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
any  subject,  he  finds  that  he  is  furnished  by  previous  training  and 
acquisitions,  with  strength  of  mind  and  knowledge  of  principles 
adequate  to  the  work  he  is  about  to  undertake.   (And  this  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  knowledge  is  power  among  mm,  when  proper 
training   and   acquaintance    with    principles  (no  matter  whence 
derived)  render  them  competent  for,  and  equal  to  the  duties  and 
emergencies  which  arise  out  of  their  various  relations  in  life.J  Who 
has  not  seen  and  felt  the  power  of  mind  equal  to  great  crises  ? — 
Such  a  mind  had  our  own  loved  Washington,  whose  mere  name,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  is  chi^rm  enough  to  wake  the  burning  zeal  of 
millions  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  of  human  right.     It  lives  in  every 
fitful  echo  that  slumbers  in  our  hills  and  v^les,  and  the  free  air  of 
America  is  vocal  wiih  the  hallowed  word.     Such  minds  had  our 
Webster  and  Clay,  who  swayed  senates  at  their  will,  awed  tyrants 
and  their  minions  into  deference  and  respect,  threw  broad  sunlight 
on  complicated  and  difficult  questions  of  national  policy,  and  caused 
the  hearts  of  a  liberty-loving  people  to  throb  and  pulsate  at  pleasure, 
and  often  to  vibrate  far  and  wide  in  enthusiastic  response.     And 
shall  we  forget  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  those  noble  men,  whose 
wise,  dignified,  and  resolute  counsels  paralyzed  the  arm  of  mon- 
archy, put  forth  to  crush  the  growing  spirit  of  a  people  that  were 
born  to  be  free  ?     Well  trained  mind  is  power.     To  furnish  it  is  an 
important  object  of  school  instruction. 

We  have  now  reached  the  inquiry  By  what  curriculum  of  study 
can  the  objects  of  school  instruction  he  best  attained  ? 

We  think  the  previous  reflections  will  aid  us  in  the  consideration 
of  this  vexed  question.  QVe  must  recollect  that  we  can  undertake 
no  study  with  a  child,  unless  he  has  already  that  amount  of  power 
which  he  needs  to  commence  it.  If  any  study  must  be  conducted 
mechanically  and  not  understandingly^  we  are  too  far  in  advance, 
and  must  recede  until  we  find  that  place  in  the  course  where  the 
understanding  was  left  behind.  No  matter  how  old  the  child  may 
be,  every  exertion  spent  upon  him  will  be  lost  unless  we  go  back  to 
that  point.  And  here  the  teacher  has  place  for  inflexible  decision. 
If  he  is  a  man  of  judgment,  no  solicitations  of  indiscreet  parents, 
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no  false  shame  of  adult  ignoramuses  can  move  him  to  throw  away 
his  labor  here.  The  child  comes  to  school,  furnished  with  a  certain 
amount  of  povfery  natural  and  acquired.  He  is  naturally  invested 
with  external  senses  and  mental  faculties,  and  has  learned  how  to 
use  them,  to  a  certain  extent, through  instinct  and  imitation.  Take 
again  our  boy  of  ten  years.  He  has  been  taught  to  read,  and  has 
acquired  some  use  of,  and  acquaintance  with  his  mother  tongue, 
though  the  teacher  knows,  as  well  as  any  one,  how  imperfect  that 
use,  and  how  limited  that  acquaintance,  in  most  cases,  is.  How 
this  power  which  the  child  brings  to  school  is  attained,  is  not  now 
the  object  of  inquiry.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  all  he  has,  and 
we  cannot  put  him  at  the  investigation  of  subjects  that  require 
wore,  until'  he  has  gained  more  by  taking  the  intervening  steps. 
Abstract  thought  cannot  reach  him,  because  it  has  no  basis  in  his 
past  experience  to  rest  upon.  Every  proposition  at  first  must  reach 
him  through  the  medium  of  his  external  senses,  and  his  memory  is 
the  first  internal  faculty  that  can  be  exercised.  You  must  beffin 
with  that  which  you  can  demonstrate  to  his  eye  and  ear.  He  will 
have  exact  thoughts  about  houses,  horses,  wagons,  fields,  brooks, 
&c.,  but  you  have  no  right  to  expect  him  to  comprehend  you  when 
you  talk  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  or  the  careering  of  the 
planet  Neptune  through  boundless  space,  unless  you  can  bring 
some  kind  of  demonstration.  And  if  he  does  not  comprehend,  he 
will  not  be  interested,  and  will  not  remember  what  you  have  told 
him.  And  if  you  are  irritated  when  you  find  that  he  has  forgotten, 
you  will  manifest  a  want  of  good  sense.  A  child  will  remember  . 
about  a  horse  for  ever,  because  he  has  seen  one,  and  if  you  can 
succeed  in  making  his  understanding  take  hold  of  the  subject  in 
the  same  way,  he  will  remember  with  equal  interest  what  you  tell 
him  of  inertia,  gravitation,  cohesion,  electricity,  &c.  &c.)  If  this 
is  not  so,  then  we  must  go  back  over  the  observation  and  experience 
of  years,  and  unlearn  all  we  ever  learned.  \Jt  is  clear  from  this 
reasoning,  that  the  proper  branches  for  our  boy  of  ten  years  are 
those  which  are  least  complicated  with  other  branches.  We  may 
stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  things  as  early  as 
we  please,  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  ply  him  with 
the  science  of  Mechanics  before  he  has  learned  the  simple  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  because  the  former  involves  the  latter.  There  is  a 
want  of  power  here,  and  we  must  go  back.  Go  back  to  what  ? 
To  the  study  of  Arithmetic.  But,  that  we  may  not  unnecessarily 
protract  this  argument,  we  ask  thinking  men  to  reflect, — What 
science  does  not  require  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  ready  under- 
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Standing  of  Mathematics  ?  A  smattering  of  science  may  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  true,  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  funda- 
mental study.  But  what  we  want  is,  not  merely  a  sickly  vegeta* 
tion  of  the  intellect,  but  a  healthful,  vigorous  development  We  ' 
want  men,  whose  thoughts  upon  any  subject  will  be  productive, 
not  pf  barren,  but  of  useful  results.  The  study  of  Mathematics 
involves  no  other  study,  though  it  is  involved  in  almost  every  other.' 
It  is  progressive,  each  successive  step  arising  immediately  out  of, 
and  being  an  easy  deduction  from  the  preceding.  This  is  just  the 
study  that  is  fitted  to  train  to  habits  of  systematic,  regular,  con- 
nected  thought.  Mathematicians  acquire  a  habit  of  reasoning  not 
only,  but  a  habit  of  seeking  for  demonstrable  truth,  which  in  all 
kuman  affairs  (I  must  except  spiritual  truth,  which  never,  in  any 
case,  enters  the  mind,  even  of  the  most  astute  logician  or  profound 
reasoner,  except  by  direct  spiritual  communication)  is  the  only  fit 
nutriment  for  the  mind.  The  study  of  mathematics  is  one  of  those 
which  may  properly,  and  must  necessarily  begin  not  only,  but  form 
a  prominent  part  of  the  whole  course.  It  will  meet  the  views 
which  we  have  given  as  to  the  objects  of  school  instruction.  It 
will  discipline  the  mind,  and  start  it  upon  processes  of  thought — 
It  will  suggest  one  inquiry  after  another,  and  thus,  in  a  most  lively 
manner,  invite  the  mind  to  explorations  which  will  furnish  it  with 
useful  occupation,  and  develop  eflfectually  its  own  great  resources 
and  strength.^  But  why  do  we  dwell  upon  a  point  so  generally  con- 
ceded as  this  ?  Few  would  deny  what  we  claim  for  Mathematics. 
We  close  this  point  therefore,  by  remarking  that  this  branch  of 
study  is  too  often  neglected  by  children  at  the  request  of  their 
parents,  who  will  find  out  their  error  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy. 

VjVe  shall  now  say  and  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guage is  the  other  great  and  all  important  part  of  the  preparatory 
course.  Now  we  are  upon  controverted  ground.  We  claim  that 
language  takes  the  precedence,  in  some  respects,  even  of  Mathe- 
matics as  a  primary  study  .J  If  we  do  not  think  so,  why  are  we  so 
anxious  about  children,  who  give  promise  of  remaining  mute  ? — 
Man  might  think  for  ever,  and  he  would  be  an  intensely  selfish  and 
useless  being,  if  he  could  not  communicate  his  thoughts.  Yes  ; 
even  more — it  is  certain  that  our  best  thoughts  are  suggested  by 
communication  ;  that  without  it  we  must  have  but  few  thoughts, 
and  those  few  of  little  value.  (Many  have  asserted,  and  there  is 
much  reason  for  belieting  that  we  think  in  language^  It  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  teacher's  mind  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  carried 
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on  through  the  medium  of  language,  that  does  the  greatest  part  of 
the  work  of  school  instruction.  There  can  be  nothing  more  prac- 
tical than  language.  Not  a  waking  hour  passes  with  anj  individu- 
al, that  does  not  bring  it  into  active  requisition.  It  is  employed  in 
the  school  in  the  communication  of  all  other  knowledge,  and  just 
in  proportion  as  the  pupils  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  full 
energy  of  the  language  used,  "do  they  receive  with  clearness  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
they  should  enter  forthwith  upon  the  study  of  language,  the  most 
potent  and  primary  of  all  agents  in  effecting  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  moral,  intellectual  and  material  world.  The  men  en- 
gaged at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  were  not  only  foiled 
in  their  attempt  by  the  confusion  of  languages,  but  were  Actually 
dispersed  over  the  whole  known  world.  (Language  is  the  tie  that 
binds  society  together,  i 

But  the  disagreement  is  riot  exactly  here.  All  are  agreed  upon 
the  necessity  of  language,  and  of  an  ability  to  use  it  with  intel- 
ligence, strength  and  fluency.  ^The  great  question  is,  what  lan- 
guage or  languages  are  necessary  and  of  primary  importance  in  the 
educational  course  ?  All  our  daily  conversation  is  in  English.  All 
our  instructions  are  given  in  Enghsh.  Is  it  necessary  to  learn  any 
language  but  English  1  Is  it  necessary  to  learn  any  language  not 
now  spoken  ?  We  can  even  see  something  practical  in  learning 
the  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  German,  tut  we  ask  with  em- 
phasis, where  is  the  utility  of  learning  Latin  and  Greek  ?  This 
question  is  well  put,  and  deserves  to  be  answered.  Our  answer  is, 
that  if  the  confinement  of  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  English 
alone  does  not  materially  circumscribe  the  domain  of  his  thought, 
if  it  does  not  put  a  painful  check  upon  that  very  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  we  design  to  excite,  if  it  does  not  deprive  him  of  a  most 
valuable  mental  discipline,  if  it  does  not  materially  lessen  that 
knowledge  which  is  power,  if  it  does  not  injuriously  affect  the 
mode,  the  facility  and  clearness  of  his  expression  of  thought,  then 
are  we  henceforth  prepared  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  Classic 
Languages.  But  the  case  is  not  so^  The  student  can  not  address 
himself  with  success  to  the  study  of  English  and  the  other  modem 
languages  named,  because  he  has  not  the  requisite  power,  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  so  important  in  the  imdertaking  of  any  study*. 
The  modem  languages  are  part  of  an  advanced  superstmcture. 
In  every  purely  English  study,  whether  it  be  of  the  language  itself, 
or  the  natural  sciences,  the  very  spirit  of  investigation  and  inquiry, 
which  you  have  awakened,  and  which  it  is  a  main  object  of  all  in- 
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Btmction  to  awaken,  will  lead  the  student  of  his  own  judgment  to 
recede  farther  and  farther  in  his  inquiries.  The  modern  languages 
do  not  contain  the  key  to  themselves.  The  inquiring  boy  can  not 
avoid  seeing  and  feeling  that  he  is  off  a  solid  foundation.  He  takes 
up  the  study  of  common  Arithmetic.  As  in  duly  bound,  you  tell 
him  the  word  "  Arithmetic  "  is  from  a  Greek  word,  meaning  "num- 
ber.'* He  goes  on  and  meets  with  the  words  "Addition,"  "sum 
total,"  « Subtraction,*'  "Minuend,"  "Subtrahend,"  &c.  You 
tell  him  these  words  are  all  Latin,  that  "e-n-d"  in  Latin  means 
"  to  be, "  as,  "  Minuend, "  to  be  made  less,  &c.  Still  farther  in  his 
course,  he  meets  the  word  "Mathematics."  He  is  told  it  is  from  a 
Greek  word,  meaning  "  learning."  You  introduce  him  to  Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy,  with 
all  their  technical  terms,  as  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics, 
Acoustics,  Optics,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  &c.  You  tell  him  these 
are  all  Greek,  and  you  will  find  that  he  will  not  doubt  your  word  in 
the  least,  as  they  appear  decidedly  Greek  to  him.  His  spirit  of  in- 
quiry has  met  with  an  insuperable  obstacle.  No  energy  or  per- 
severance will  help  him,  because  he  is  not  furnished  with  the  re- 
quired power.  He  commences  the  study  of  his  own  language. 
Again,  he  is  met  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  words  "  Grammar, " 
"  Orthography,"  "  Etymology,"  &c.  Again  he  is  told  these  words 
are  Greek.  He  sees  himself  that  Greek  and  Latin  lie  back  of 
every  thing,  and  tired  of  being  baffled  in  his  researches  by  a  want 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  asks  of  his  own  accord.  Why  then  don't 
I  study  Greek  and  Latin  ?  Then  I  can  have  as  my  own  this  whole 
fund  of  knowledge  of  which  I  see  the  indispensable  necessity,  and 
which  is  now  disputing  every  inch  of  progress  that  I  attempt  to 
make. 

But  can  we  not  make  use  of  certain  expedients  that  will  some- 
what relieve  these  difficulties  ?  At  any  rate,  we  can  do  something. 
We  can  make  Etymological  Dictionaries,  which  give  the  sources 
of  the  words.  But  let  me  ask  whether  we  do  not  confess,  by  ad- 
mitting their  necessity,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  root  languages  is 
indispensable  ;  and  again,  whether  the  very  work  of  studying 
these  systems  is  not  in  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  meagre  course  of 
classical  study ;  and  still  again,  whether  it  will  be  for  the  good  of 
the  boy  to  train  him  to  habits  of  investigation  so  superficial  as  this 
process  must  necessarily  be?  It  is  certain  that  a  bright  and  think- 
ing boy  will  ask  again.  Who  made  this  dictionary,  and  where  did 
its  author  obtain  the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  a  work  %  You 
must  tell  him  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek.     Then  he  will  say,  **  1 
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also  will  study  Latin  and  Greek,  that  I  maj  not  be  compelled  to 
beg  every  mouthful  of  intellectual  food  that  I  require  from  diction- 
aries made  by  others,  but  may  have  a  store  of  my  own  from  which 
I  can  draw,  as  my  necessities  require."  It  will  be  the  same  with  all 
other  helps.  We  may  use  systems  of  analysis,  books  of  prefixes 
and  suf&xes.  We  may  say,  con  means  "  together,"  re  "  back,"  &c. 
The  student  will  go  behind  all  these,  and  ask  "What  do  you  mean 
by  the  word  Analysis  1  "  We  tell  him  its  origin,  and  derivative 
force,  but  we  produce  no  other  effect  than  to  make  him  feel  even 
more  deeply  than  before,  his  want  of  the  Greek.  Supported  by 
long  experience,  I  deliberately  assert  as  my  settled  conviction,  that 
though  in  rare  cases,  mere  English  scholars  make  great  attain- 
ments in  the  understanding  of  the  English  language,  yet  ordinarily, 
a  want  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  is  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  sound, 
accurate  and  comprehensive  learning.  I  shall  be  met  here  with 
the  examples  of  many  men,  who  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
classical  study,  and  yet  distinguished  themselves  by  their  power  in 
the  use  of  language.  The  case  of  Mr.  Clay  is  always  cited  in  this 
connection.  Now  I  deny  that  Mr.  Clay  was  not  a  linguist.  That 
he  did  not  acquire  his  classical  learning  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the 
schools,  I  of  course  admit.  But  the  iifdomitable  spirit  of  inquiry 
for  which  Mr.  Clay  was  so  remarkable  forbids  the  supposition  that 
he  did  not  adopt  means  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  derivative 
force  of  words.  If  he  did  not  do  it  in  the  usual  way,  he  took  other 
means  to  do  it  by  an  assiduous  use  of  those  roundabout  substitutes 
which  can  do  very  little  for  any  one  without  the  natural  turn  for 
language  and  the  invincible  industry  which  Mr.  Clay  possessed. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  for  so  many  years  an  editor  of  the  high- 
est repute,  himself  said,  that  when  he  entered  upon  his  editorial 
career,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient  languages,  but  became,  af- 
ter a  few  years,  from  the  very  necessities  of  his  vocation,  a  good 
Latin  scholar.  And  if  any  one  will  say  that  he  has  not  been  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  classic  languages, 
we  shall  say  that  he  may  have  done  well  without  them,  but  he 
can  not  have  a  remote  conception  how  much  more  he  might  have 
done  with  them.  Some  men,  without  school  learning  of  any  kind, 
do  marvelous  things,  so  that  we  are  led  to  wonder  what  they  might 
have  done  if  they  had  enjoyed  that  advantage.  So  some  men 
make  such  great  attainments  in  the  use  of  language  without  the 
drill  of  Latin  and  Greek,  that  we  may  well  wonder  what  they 
might  have  been  with  it.  \^e  may  safely  assert,  and  that  without 
the  least  violation  of  courtesy,  that  no  man  who  is  not  a  classical 
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scholar,  has  a  right  to  deny  the  utility  of  classical  study  and 
classical  learning,  because  in  this  case  he  has  not  that  power, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  considera- 
tion and  decision  of  any  given  question.  No  teacher  who  has  a 
school  composed  in  part  of  classical  students,  can  have  failed  to 
observe  how  much  more  readily  he  can  convey  an  idea  to  them 
than  to  the  others  who  study  English  alone.  By  reminding  them 
of  the  derivation  of  a  technical  term,  they  take  its  force  in  an  in- 
stant, and  are  animated  with  a  desire  to  know  all  that  can  be  said 
in  relation  to  it,  while  it  never  can  be  any  thing  more  than  an  arbi- 
trary sound  to  the  others,  and  fails  to  inspire  them  with  similar 
emotions  J  He  can  have  very  little  experience  as  a  teacher,  or  can 
have  availed  himself  of  this  power  to  a  very  hmited  extent,  who 
can  not  respond  with  all  his  heart  to  this  statement. 

Again,  persons  who  have  not  been  in  the  way  of  observing,  can 
have  no  estimate  of  the  influence  which  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
languages  exerts  in  the  formation  of  correct  orthographers.  (jOne  of 
the  best  and  most  experienced  instructors  we  ever  knew,  on  hearing 
a  number  of  common  school  teachers  fail  in  spelling  at  an  examina- 
tion, remarked  that  it  did  not  surprise  him  in  the  least,  and  said  he 
did  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  be  a  good  speller  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.^  We  shall  not  decide  as  to 
the  literal  truth  of  this  judgment,  but  certainly  the  remark  has 
great  force. 

(^Classical  learning  is  an  indispensable  element  of  that  knowledge 
which  gives  power  to  the  individual,  addressing  himself  to  the  ex- 
amination of  many  subjects.  It  is  certainly  power  to  him  who  un- 
dertakes the  study  of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages, 
for  they  are  mere  dialects  of  the  Latin,  and  may  be  acquired  by 
the  proficient  in  the  original  in  far  less  time  and  with  more  ease  and 
finish  than  by  others.  The  Latin  lies  behind  them  all,  and  contains 
ihepower.  It  is  suited  to  begin  and  form  a  prominent  pait  of  a 
course.of  study,  because  nothing  lies  behind  it.  Its  power  is  in 
itselfj  ^ 

Besides,  the  study  of  language  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  mathe- 
matics in  developing  the  powers  of  ratiocination.  The  finest  and 
most  effective  mental  discipline  is  furnished  by  it.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  point,  as  it  is  usually  con- 
ceded. Qf  language  is  a  philosophical  structure,  and  not  an  arbi- 
trary collection  of  sounds,  the  study  of  its  analysis  must  be  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  and  must  call  the  reasoning  powers  into  exercise. 
The  simple  work  of  classifying  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  requires 
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the  study  of  the  organs  used  in  their  utterance,  hnd  is  in  itself  a 
philosophical  investigation.  The  general  classification  of  words, 
together  with  their  various  modifications,  and  the  relations  which  \ 

they  sustain  to  each  other  in  sentential  construction,  can  not  fail  to 
teach  the  laws  of  thought,  because  with  these  laws,  the  laws  of 
expression  must  correspond.  Thus  the  study  of  language  is  the 
study  of  mind.J  Language  may  be  compared  to  a  visible  canvas, 
upon  which  every  mental  process  is  distinctly  reflected.  While 
language,  and  clear  language  too,  is  certainly  indispensable  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  could  by  no  means  be  develop- 
ed without  it,  it  goes  even  farther,  and  taking  up  thought  where 
the  physical  sciences  leave  it,  peers  forth  into  the  regions  of  the 
metaphysical,  the  immaterial  and  the  spiritual,  opens  fields  invisi- 
ble to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  qualifies  the  mind  for  the  study  of  its 
own  nature  and  operations.  We  can  never  study  what  is  not  in 
some  way  revealed  for  our  examination.  Now  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  distinctly  reflected  upon  the  language  we  use,  and 
before  this  great  master  portrait,  we  can  sit  and  study  every  stroke 
of  nature's  pencil  at  our  leisure.  The  operations  of  the  mind  are 
distinctly  pictured  before  us,  and  will  submit  to  severe  and  rigid 
analysis.  ^If  this  is  not  work  for  the  reasoning  powers,  what  is? 
And  if  it  is  not  work  that  exalts  and  elevates  man,  what  can  be  l) 
Here  is  a  domain  of  thought,  Umited  by  nothing  except  by  the  de- 
fects which  actually  exist  in  language.  To  the  individual,  it  is 
open  just  as  widely  as  his  knowledge  of  language  extends.  Be- 
yond this  he  can  not  go.  His  range  is  circumscribed.  The  more 
we  reflect,  the  more  strongly  we  shall  be  convinced  that  language. 
IS  as  necessary  to  enable  one  to  understand  his  own  mental  opera- 
tions as  it  is  to  enable  him  to  understand  those  of  others,  and  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  severe  or  important  processes  of 
thought  could  ever  be  carried  on  without  a  medium,  by  which  the 
mind  can  keep  distinctly  in  its  own  view  the  picture  of  its  succes- 
sive steps. 

But  it  was  not  our  design  to  introduce  much  of  ihetaphysical 
argument.  (The  great  point  is,  that  processes  of  thought  discipline 
the  mind,  that  they  can  not  be  conducted  or  understood  even  by  the 
thinker  himself  without  language,  and  that  their  strength,  clear- 
ness and  value  depend  upon  the  power  of  language.  If  an  individu- 
al, who  has  no  organic  defect;  expresses  his  thoughts  obscurely,  we 
may  be  sure  his  own  mental  operations  are  not  clear  to  himself. 
The  study  of  language  is,  therefore,  conducive  as  much  to  the  for- 
mation of  clear  and  strong  thinkers  and  intelligent  auditois  as  it  is 
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to  the  formation  of  clear  and  powerful  speakers,  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive the  survey  that  is  taken  of  the  field  of  language,  and  the 
more  pains  that  maj  be  taken  to  lay  hold  of  the  force  of  words 
through  their  sources  and  roots,  the  more  fully  this  desirable  end 
will  be  reached.  This  disciphne  of  mind  effected  by  the  study  of 
language  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor,  inasmuch  as  mental  dis- 
cipline is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  school  instruction^ 

But  one  more  question.  Is  language  in  itself  a  teeming  source 
of  thought,  fertile  of  itself  in  the  production  of  enjoyment  to  the 
student?  This  is  a  point  that  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Thousands 
of  words  contain  storehouses  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  them- 
selves, even  when  out  of  combination,  and  reward  him  who  traces 
them  to  their  source,  by  revealing  to  his  delighted  mind  worlds  of 
living  light  and  beauty.  The  study  of  words  is  not  a  popular  pur- 
suit, and  many  men  use  them  with  an  entire  unconsciousness  of 
their  deep  significance  and  power.  They  employ  them  in  their  daily 
intercourse,  but  have  not  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  their  tre- 
mendous latent  strength  and  expressiveness.  As  one  who  walks 
upon  his  field)  is  none  the  richer  for  an  exhaustless  mine  of  gold 
that  lies,  unknown  to  him,  beneath  his  feet,  so  he,  who  is  content 
to  restrict  his  conception  of  words  to  the  narrow  limit  of  present 
acceptation,  traverses  a  surface  beneath  which  lie,  hidden  from  his 
sight  and  unexplored,  mines  of  mental  wealth,  diamonds  of  daz- 
zling brilliancy,  "  gems  of  purest  ray.*'  The  language  which  he 
is  constantly  using,  subserves  a  common  purpose,  and  he  could  not 
dispense  with  it,  but  for  aught  more,  it  may  be  compared  to  an  un- 
cultivated tract  of  land,  covered  with  deep  soil,  containing  within 
itself  generous  nutriment  in  abundance,  and  ready,  in  return  for 
labor,  to  send  it  forth  into  the  seed,  the  germ,  the  plant  Dull  as  the 
study  of  single  words  is  regarded  by  many,  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
the  ideas  of  most  men  are  greatly  limited  by  their  failure  to  investi- 
gate and  lay  hold  of  their  full  derivative  force  and  energy.  And  if 
these  shackles  could  be  thrown  ofif  for  a  time,  they  would  walk 
forth  with*a  freedom,  which  was  before  unknown.  A  new  creation 
would  spring  up  before  them,  and  a  boundless  domain  of  thought, 
that  would  furnish  inexhaustible  sources  of  gratification  to  the 
mind.  But  no  caprice  of  destiny  will  reveal  this  world,  teeming  as 
it  is  with  light  and  instruction.  Like  the  gold  in  the  mine,  like  the 
luxuriant  richness  of  the  soil,  it  is  to  be  made  available  by  indomit- 
able industry  alone.  It  can  never  be  gained  without  a  systematic, 
persevering  course  of  classical  study. 

We  remark  farther  that  language  has  kept  pace  with  ideas,  and 
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that  eveij  idea  that  was  ever  entertained  by  a  man  able  to  speak, 
has  been  thrown  upon  this  great  canvas.  It  has,  doubtless,  kept 
a  faithful  record  of  every  mental  operation  from  the  creation  of 
man  till  the  present,  and  the  language  which  remains  extant  pre- 
serves to  us,  as  far  as  we  can  penetrate  its  sources  and  lay  hold  of 
its  original,  all  the  ideas  of  those  who  made  use  of  its  primary 
elements.  If  it  were  in  our  power  to  obliterate  language  or  any 
portion  of  it,  we  could  and  certainly  would  efface  for  the  present 
every  idea  which  it  embodies  and  might  very  easily  consign  to  ob- 
livion sciences  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development. 

Language  is  a  splendid  fabric,  with  rich  beauties  and  extensive 
capacities.  Far  more  than  merely  fascinating,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  practical,  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life. 
Very  true  indeed  it  is  that  mercantile,  mechanical  and  agricultural 
pursuits  may  be  followed  without  a  knowledge  of  language,  and  to 
some  extent  without  an  acquaintance  with  mathematics.  Men  do 
not  lay  railroads  or  excavate  canals  with  language.  They  do  not 
build  steamboats  or  telegraphs,  lay  stone  walls  or  pave  streets,  plant 
com  and  potatoes,  hoop  wheels  or  shoe  horses,  make  cabinet  ware 
or  take  daguerreotypes  with  language.  Yet  no  science  whatever 
develops  the  mind  to  a  greater  degree  of  strength,  and  none,  in  its 
place,  furnishes  men  with  more  extensive  and  unfailing  resources 
for  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  So  far  from  being  a  vast  chaos  of 
mechanical  and  arbitrary  sounds,  the  structure  has  been  formed  by 
processes  of  the  closest  observation,  the  liveliest  fancy,  the  severest 
reasoning,  and  the  deepest  philosophy.  And  he  who  takes  it  in  its 
perfect  state,  and  applies  himself  to  its  analysis,  will  subject  his 
mind  to  the  most  profitable  discipline,  will  develop  and  strengthen 
his  powers  of  ratiocination,  and  store  his  memoxy  with  a  treasury 
of  historical  and  scientific  facts,  since  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  this,  that  language  has  faithfully  recorded  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  that  the  history  of  men,  of  politics,  of  na- 
tions, of  changes  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  lives  in  and  is 
impressed  for  all  time  upon  the  words  we  use. 

If  after  what  has  been  said,  it  is  still  insisted  that  undue  prominence 
18  given  in  our  educational  course  to  the  study  of  classics,  and  that 
other  branches  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  time 
spent  upon  this,  we  answer,  that  if  Mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences  suffer  at  all  in  our  system,  the  loss  is  not  occasioned  by 
the  devotion  paid  to  the  classic  languages,  but  manifestly  by  a 
foant  of  devotion  to  any  thing^  by  an  impardonable  waste  and  trifl- 
ing away  of  time.     There  is  not  time  enough  spent  upon  the  clas- 
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sic  languages  to  detract  at  all  from  what  is  due  to  other  subjects. 
I  shall  be  borne  out  hy  those  who  know,  in  the  assertion  that  the 
majoritj  of  college  students  do  not  in  four  years,  spend  altogether 
as  much  as  one  year  in  severe  study  of  the  classics.  Many  fall  far 
short  even  of  this.  If  all  our  college  graduates  had  really  devoted 
themselves  with  laborious  and  persevering  zeal  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  we  should  have  too  many  living  illustrations  of 
their  utility  to  leave  room  for  the  question  now  under  discussion. 
Why  are  our  graduates  supposed  to  have  given  so  much  time  to 
language  at  the  expense  of  their  mathematics  ?  Is  it  because  they 
give  evidence  of  it  in  their  extensive  classical  attainments  ?  How 
many  of  them  know  anything  about  language  ?  And  why  is  it 
that  they  are  not  said  to  have  cultivated  the  mathematics  at  the 
expense  of  language,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  mathematicians 
largely  outnumber  the  linguists  ?  Here  is  a  mystery  that  needs  to 
be  solved.  The  hosts  of  splendid  American  linguists,  who  have 
caused  loss  to  the  departments  of  Mathematics  and  Physical 
science,  by  giving  so  much  time  to  classical  study,  will  have  to  be 
produced,  before  this  ground  can  be  maintained. 

One  or  two  points  remain  to  be  briefly  touched.  It  is  asserted 
that  good  Classical  scholars  are  never  good  for  any  thing  else.  It 
is  enough  in  reply  to  breathe  the  names  of  Webster,  Choate,  and 
Everett.  This  country  has  not  produced  a  large  number  of  very 
eminent  classical  scholars,  but  a  host  of  English  names  could  be 
mentioned  to  refute  this  assertion.  It  is  true,  that  men  who  become 
passionate  lovers  of  classical  study,  frequently  choose  vocations 
which  permit  them  to  indulge  their  favorite  taste.  This  is  equally 
true  of  devotees  to  other  branches.  Nor,  if  it  were  otherwise,  would 
this  exclusive  devotion  to  classical  pursuits  prove  that  the  study  of 
language  disqualifies  a  man  for  any  vocation  whatever.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  attachment  to 
one  branch,  which  leads  the  devotee  to  cling  to  it  exclusively,  all 
the  attainment  in  language  that  can  be  made  tends  to  fit  more  fully 
and  effectually  for  any  calling  that  he  may  select. 

yVe  think  a  direct  answer  may  now  be  given  to  the  query 
whether  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  to  remain  without  change 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors ;  whether  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  age  is  not  to  leave  its  impress  upon  them.  They  are 
making  progress.  That  progress  however,  does  not  consist  in  a 
change  of  curriculum.  If  the  present  course  of  study  ever  was 
wise,  it  is  wise  now.  The  objects  of  instruction  are  the  same  as 
they  were.     We  do  not  generally  train  boys  with  a  special  refer- 
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cnce  to  any  one  vocation  now  more  than  formerly.  We  propose  to 
ourselves  the  same  ends  in  instruction  which  were  proposed  by  our 
forefathers.  If  the  system  progresses  at  all,  it  is  owing  to  truer 
and  sounder  views  of  the  nature  of  education,  the  substitution  of 
clear,  analytical  processes  of  teaching  in  place  of  the  blunting  and 
senseless  practice  of  impletimi.  The  materials  used  are  not  chang- 
ing, but  the  modes  of  using  them  are  improving,  and  in  this  respect, 
the  march  is  onward  and  forward.  The  importance  of  a  full,  com- 
prehensive course  will  be  generally  acknowledged  as  soon  as  it  is 
admitted  that  the  object  of  study  is,  not  to  fill  a  cavity  in  the  head, 
but  to  discipline  and  strengthen  the  mind,  to  excite  thought  and  to 
stimulate  inquiry,  to  give  that  knowledge,  which  is  power  ;  that 
courses  of  study  are  valuable  just  so  far  as  these  ends  are  answered 
by  them,  and  no  farther^  Then  boys  will  study  language,  though 
they  intend  to  devote  tneir  lives  to  farming  ;  mathematics,  even 
when  they  have  determined  upon  a  professional  Ufe ;  history,  though 
they  have  not  the  remotest  intention  of  entering  the  political 
arena ;  chemistry,  botany,  geometry,  astronomy  and  navigation, 
though  they  have  no  idea  of  becoming  physicians,  surveyors, 
almanac *makers  or  sailors.  Boys  will  be  put  to  study  for  the  de- 
velopment of  their  natural  powers,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  noble 
faculties,  that  they  may  become  men  of  accurate  scholarship,  of 
extensive  and  varied  information,  of  thoughtful  and  investigating 
habits,  of  keen  perception  and  discriminating  forecast,  of  shrewd- 
ness to  detect  the  intentions  of  interested,  selfish  men,  of  courage 
and  ability  to  stand  as  defenders  of  the  public  weal ;  in  short,  of 
that  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  which  iBpower. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  close  this  paper  with  an  apology  for  its 
great  length.  Those  who  know  what  an  art  there  is  in  condens- 
ing thought,  will  understand  me  when  I  say,  that  amid  the  numer- 
ous duties  of  a  laborious  profession,  I  have  not  found  time  to  make 
.  it  shorter.  The  subject  is  boundless.  The  course  of  study  com- 
prises many  other  branches,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  an 
undue  value  to  any  of  them.  The  main  object  of  the  paper,  has 
been  to  refute  an  idea  prevalent  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  is  not  practical,  that  much  time  is  thrown 
away  upon  them,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  laid  aside  in  order  to 
give  more  room  for  the  mathematics  and  physical  science.  If  I 
have  succeeded  in  awakening  the  convictions  of  any  in  favor  of 
my  views,  or  have  been  so  happy  as  to  give  any  impulse,  however 
feeble,  to  the  noble  cause  of  classical  learning,  I  shall  feel  that  I 
have  an  ample  reward. 
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The  Discussion  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cole's  paper  being  in  order: — 

Mr.  Greenleaf  remarked ; — As  I  have  but  two  or  three  thoughts  to 
offer  at  all,  I  will  throw  them  out  at  the  commencement.  The  first  that 
has  struck  me,  is  the  entire  feasibility  and  practicability  of  any  man 
who  chooses,  of  any  age,  becoming  a  classical  scholar.  It  is  within  my 
knowledge  that  there  are  merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York,  worth 
their  thousands — or  were  when  I  lefl,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  when  I 
return — who  surely  have  business  enough  to  engross  their  attention,  but 
who  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  each  day  for  study,  allow 
me  to  say,  under  my  own  supervision.  They  do  this  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  themselves  from  being  swallowed  up  by  their  business ;  for 
the  purpose  of  being  men,  or  rather  of  sustaining  their  development, 
and  to  prevent  a  collapse  from  outside  pressure.  I  think  it  was  said  by 
Cato,  when  caught  studying  Greek  aRer  he  was  70  years  of  age,  and 
asked  why  he  did  so,  ^^  I  am  not  willing  that  my  little  grandchildren 
should  know  more  than  I  do."  He  wished  to  keep  abreast  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 

With  respect  to  Latin  being  the  key  to  the  modem  languages,  this  is 
literally  true.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  for  one  acquainted 
with  Latin  to  acquire  Spanish,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  easiest  language 
to  be  learned.  The  pronunciation  any  man  can  learn  in  two  hours. 
Then  there  is  the  French,  which  is  merely  a  dialect ;  and  there  is  Italian, 
which  is  nothing  but  modem  Latin,  as  every  scholar  knows.  So  that  if 
any  one  desires  to  acquire  these  languages,  he  can  do  it  at  his  leisure. 

One  further  remark.  The  saying  is  ascribed  to  Voltaire,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  accords  with  the  experience  of  every  man  who  has  reduced  it  to 
practice,  "  As  many  languages  as  a  man  knows,  so  many  times  a  man  is 
he."  There  are  no  two  views  of  any  one  subject  that  are  precisely  alike. 
If  one  account  is  given  of  any  thing  by  one  man,  a  second  by  another, 
and  a  third  by  another;  reading  each  of  these  accounts  will  convey  new 
ideas.  Though  they  may  be  the  same  in  substance,  they  are  different 
in  fact.  There  will  be  two  men  here  to-day:  One  will  go  away  with 
new  thoughts,  with  which  he  will  go  forward  through  life ;  while  the 
other  will  say  that  on  the  whole  it  is  rather  a  prosy  affair.  Both  beard 
the  same  things,  but  received  different  impressions.  And  thus  it  will  be 
in  studying  different  languages. 

Bishop  Potter. — With  regard  to  the  paper  just  read,  it  strikes  me 
that  it  raises  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  questions,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  entertained,  upon  the  whole  subject  of  education ;  not  only  scho- 
lastic education,  but  family,  social,  and  political  education,  and  educatioD 
in  any  other  relation  in  which  we  may  choose  to  consider  it    If  we  look 
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particalarly  to  intellectual  education,  Mr.  Cole  has  raised  perhaps  the 
great  question  of  our  day,  the  question,  what  is  the  best  instrumentality 
in  intellectual  development ;  and  especially,  what  place  do  mathematics 
and  the  classics  hold  in  relation  to  what  is  called  the  newer  learning. 
I  hope  that  subject  will  be  thoroughly  canvassed  before  we  adjourn. 
No  subject  connected  with  the  development  of  mind  can  be  more  im- 
portant at  this  very  time  j  because  it  must  be  remembered  that  two 
parallel  movements  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  education 
ai  the  same  time  and  in  opposite  directions;  the  one  palpable  to  the 
sight  and  sense,  the  other  impalpable ;  and  yet  the  unobserved  move- 
ment may  be  fraught  with  the  most  important  consequences.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  material  instrumentalities,  education  may  be  developing ; 
while  in  what  may  be  called  spiritual  instrumentalities,  it  may  be  de- 
teriorating. We  may  be  building  magnificent  school-houses,  enlarging 
the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers,  increasing  greatly  and  in  the  most  im« 
pressivo  ways  the  exterior  machinery  of  education ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  so  far  as  the  true  culture  of  the  soul  is  concerned,  we  may  be  retro- 
grading. I  think  that  that  is  the  question  which  especially  concerns  the 
American  people,  and  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation at  this  time. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  department  of  intellect,  and  the  question  opened 
here,  and  which  has  been  discussed  certainly  with  very  great  ability  in 
the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened  this  morning,  I  suppose  that  the 
development  of  intellectual  power  is  the  province  of  the  school.  I  speak 
not  now  of  other  instrumentalities  of  education,  but  the  development  of 
mind,  of  the  power  of  thinking  is  the  work  of  the  schools.  We  have 
got  that  power ;  and  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  How  shall  it  be  directed  ? 
Shall  the  schools  of  our  country  be  employed  in  the  work  of  making 
magnificent  earth-worms  ?  That  is  too  probable  unless  you  recognize, 
lying  bEU^k  of  the  question  of  developing  the  maximum  of  intellectual 
power,  the  other  question  of  what  is  the  purpose  with  which  that  power 
shall  be  inspired ;  what  shall  be  its  aim  ?  I  think  that  the  school  has 
something  to  do  with  that  question ;  that  the  school  has  another  func- 
tion besides  that  of  developing  intellectual  power.  I  merely  suggest  the 
question  now  for  consideration,  having  no  desire  to  intrude  at  this  time, 
but  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Association  will  not  adjourn  without 
discussing  that  question,  whether  there  lie  not  back  of  the  intellectual 
function  of  the  school,  a  still  higher  function,  and  one  it  can  reach  and 
perform  without  touching  any  controverted  questions  of  belief,  as  to  the 
Bible,  religious  training  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Richards. — There  are  some  thoughts  which  have  occupied  my 
mind  a  good  deal  in  connection  with  this  subject,  more  particularly  bear- 
ing upon  the  latitude  we  now  occupy.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
consider  this  subject  thoroughly,  smd  see  where  we  are  to  find  the  found- 
ation stones  of  this  important  question.  There  are  some  things  con- 
nected with  moral  education — without  going  into  the  polemical  discussion 
of  the  questbn  to  which  Bishop  Potter  has  alluded — which  seem  to  me 
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not  to  be  fully  understood,  with  regard  to  what  may  be  catied  moral  dis- 
cipline, and  intellectual  discipline.  Those  great  objects  alluded  to  in  the 
paper  to  which  we  have  listened  with  so  much  interest,  will  not  be  ac- 
complished unless  these  first  principles  are  understood,  these  foundation 
stones  found  out  What  is  moral  discipline  really  ?  What  is  mental 
discipline  really?  At  another  time,  if  the  Association  will  allow  me,  I 
will  state  more  fully  my  views  upon  these  two  questions. 

BisBOP  Potter. — I  understood  Mr.  Cole  to  assume  in  his  paper  that 
the  grand  object  of  school-training  was  the  development  of  mental 
power.  There  would  seem  to  me  to  lie  back  of  that,  another  and  perhaps 
more  important  object, — the  development  of  moral  power,  self-control, 
conscientiousness,  the  establishment  of  certain  habits  which  pertain  quite 
as  much  to  the  will  as  the  intellect — and  that  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  school  not  sufficiently  considered  at  this  time.  I  take  it  (or  granted 
that  Mr.  Cole  in  his  own  mind  does  not  ignore  moral  training ;  but  the 
very  fact  that  when  we  come  to  write  upon  the  duties  of  the  school  or  of 
the  teacher,  most  of  us  immediately  fall  off  to  the  intellectual  side,  seems 
to  indicate  that  we  think  more  of  the  development  of  the  intellect  than 
of  the  development  of  the  heart  Is  it  not  important  that  the  teacher 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  education  should  be  admonished  that  there 
is  another  and  a  greater  work  than  that ;  and  a  work  which  is  going  on 
in  the  school,  either  regularly  and  under  our  directions  or  independently 
of  us ;  for  the  school  is  a  great  moral  seminary,  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  a  moral  training  for  good  or  for  evil  without  the  eye  and  direction 
of  the  teacher,  or  else  it  is  one  under  his  supervision,  one  where  all  the 
exercises  and  discipline  of  the  school  are  specifically  directed  toweuxls 
the  formation  of  character  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Mr.  Cole. — It  seems  to  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  in  ex- 
planation. The  paper  which  I  read  this  morning  presents  a  specific 
object  I  do  not  undervalue  moral  education ;  but  the  whole  object  of 
the  paper  was  to  defend  the  classical  element  of  instruction ;  and  my 
general  remarks  upon  education  were  merely  intended  as  the  substratum 
of  that  defense.  In  common  with  other  teachers,  I  am  frequently  asked 
the  question,  What  is  the  utility  of  so  much  Latin  and  Greek?  It  so 
happens  that  it  is  my  profession  to  teach  the  classical  languages ;  and 
for  many  years  I  have  taught  those  languages  exclusively.  Having 
been  called  upon,  more  than  once,  to  defend  the  classical  element  of 
instruction  against  the  popular  notion  that  it  is  not  useful,  the  whole 
object  of  my  paper  was  to  meet,  if  possible,  the  popular  objection,  and 
to  defend  the  classical  element  against  the  popular  notions.  I  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  moral  element,  inasmuch  as  it  did 
not  bear  upon  that  point  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  the  Association 
values  moral  instruction  more  than  I  do,  or  more  strenuously  endeavors 
to  give  such  mstruction  in  connection  with  his  daily  teachings. 

Dr.  Proudfit  said,  that  knowing  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cole  upon  this 
subject,  he  had  not  received  the  same  impression  from  the  paper  as  that 
received  by  Dr.  Potter.    The  question  now  to  be  met  was,  How  shall 
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that  moral  training  be  brought  about?  How  shall  we  reach  the  con- 
science ?  How  shall  we  give  distinction  and  efficacy  to  moral  training, 
combined  with  mental  traiaing?  A  highly  illuminated  powerful  intel- 
lect without  the  guiding  influence  of  moral  principle^  all  looked  upon  as 
a  curse  to  the  Individual  and  to  the  community.  The  only  true  morality 
was  Christian  life,  Christian  principle.  All  practical  teachers  must  have 
asked  themselves  the  question  how  they  could  infuse  a  Christian  life, 
awaken  Christian  sensibilities,  thoughtfulness,  and  devotion,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  daily  mental  training  of  their  pupils.  He  remembered  a 
remark  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Alexander  upon  this  very  point  Some 
persons,  he  said,  objected  to  spending  so  much  time  in  classical  training, 
to  the  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  culture ;  but  he  maintained  that  a 
conscientious  enlightened  Christian  teacher,  in  the  course  of  classical 
tuition,  could  throw  in  illustrations  and  remarks  which  would  make  a 
profound  impression;  the  more  profound  from  being  incidental.  He 
(Dr.  P.)  thought  all  teachers  must  have  experienced  that,  and  noticed 
that  an  incidental  remark  would  often  create  a  greater  impression  than 
one  which  was  merely  ex  profe»so.  He  referred  also  to  the  venerable 
Mr.  Stevenson,  a  classical  school-teacher,  who  had  used  various  appli- 
ances, among  others  the  birch,  ailer  the  old  Scotch  fashion,  to  make  his 
scholars  learn.  That  teacher  had  united  the  old  fashioned  synthesis 
with  the  modem  analysis ;  he  had  obliged  his  pupils  to  turn  English 
into  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek  into  English.  He 
had  attained  full  80  years  of  age,  and  had  taught  school  for  at  least  60 
years ;  having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  vast  numbers  of  his  pupils  in 
the  pulpit,  and  several  of  them  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
high  judicial  positbns,  professors  in  colleges,  and  occupied  in  various 
ways  in  the  great  work  of  general  instruction  and  improvement  Every 
pupil  of  his  must  have  recollected  the  occasional,  apparently  incidental 
but  still  very  impressive  and  effectual  remarks  uttered  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
in  the  course  of  classical  education.  Dr.  P.  also  referred  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  an  eminent  scientific  teacher  in  New  York,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  tlirowing  in  a  remark  addressed  to  the  con- 
science and  the  heart,  remarks  which  he  had  aflerwards  the  great  satis- 
faction to  know  were  received  with  great  benefit  In  the  wonderful 
analogies  of  language,  revealing  to  us  moral  and  intellectual  manifesta- 
tions no  less  wonderful  than  those  planetary  orbits  expounded  on  the 
previous  evening  by  Prof.  Loomis,  might  easily  be  found  occasion  for 
allusion  to  the  Divine  wisdom  displayed  in  their  arrangement  It  was 
a  fact  that  profound  learning  had  many  great  uses;  that  classical  learn- 
ing had  shed  a  wonderful  light  upon  the  pages  of  Divine  Revelation. 
Even  the  verbal  coincidences  were  sometimes  very  striking,  illustrating 
great  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  or  giving  expansion,  beauty,  and 
clearness  to  our  conception  of  a  Scripture  word.  In  the  introduction 
of  Trench's  charming  little  work,  "  The  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," it  was  remarked  that  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  are  the 
elements  of  Ghriatian  theology.    These  words  were  sometimes  wonder- 
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fully  explained  to  our  appreheD9ion  by  a  verbal  coincidence  with  the 
classics.  As  a  single  instance,  he  would  mention  the  word  *4ight" 
Where  our  Saviour  says,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  a  German  com- 
mentator says  that  he  calls  himself  the  light  of  the  world  because  be  is 
the  teacher  of  the  world.  But  in  classical  authors  the  same  word  might 
be  found  used  in  a  sense  giving  infinitely  more  expression  and  force  to 
the  word.  Thus  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  Medea  says,  ^  I  put  to  death.  &c., 
and  brought  you  saving  light?^  So  Homer  speaks  of  those  who  broke 
through  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy,  and  gave  "  light"  to  their  country 
men.  "  Light?"  It  is  deliverance ;  it  is  salvation,  said  Dr.  P.,  even  to 
the  apprehension  of  a  classical  writer ;  and  clothed  with  this  beauty  and 
splendor,  it  really  gives  us  a  far  nobler,  more  impressive,  grander  idea 
of  the  inspired  saying,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  than  could  be  de- 
rived from  any  professed  commentator  merely  sitting  down  to  explain  it 
without  reference  to  the  classics. 

Here  were  also  very  wonderful  traditional  coincidences,  between  the 
facts  recorded  in  Scripture  and  the  Pagan  accounts.  Going  back  to  the 
very  chaos  which  the  Scripture  declares  to  have  preceded  the  creatran 
of  the  world,  the  formless  and  void  condition  of  matter  was  described  by 
Hesiod  in  words  most  marvelously  corresponding.  Thus  the  deluge  is 
described  by  a  Latin  poet  in  words  remarkably  coincident  with  Scripture. 
Horace  had  spoken  also  of  the  bow,  fixed  by  Jove  in  the  sky  as.  a  sign ; 
almost  exactly  In  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  Scripture  account, 
'^  Behold  1  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you." 
By  these  fragmentary  recollections  of  original  facts  which  had  floated 
down  the  stream  of  time,  it  seemed  to  him  that  we  might  derive  won- 
derful confirmation  of  Scripture  history.  These  wonderful  traditions  in 
regard  to  the  general  deluge,  to  be  found  in  classical  authors,  seemed  to 
him  no  less  surprising  and  convincing  than  the  evidences  found  in  the 
crusts  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  classics  might  be  constantly  used  as  a 
means  of  moral  invigoration  of  the  minds  of  youth.  Even  the  moral 
conceptions  of  heathenism  were  frequently  so  distinct  and  so  admirably 
corresponding  to  the  divine  revelation  as  to  afford  a  very  striking  com- 
mentary upon  the  words  of  the  apostle — '^  Their  thoughts  the  mean 
while  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another."  Some  had  thought  that 
the  moral  revelations  of  the  heathens  were  sufficient  of  themselves ;  but 
Mr.  Locke  had  admirably  answered  that  objection  to  the  reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  by  saying  that  those  moral  perceptions  were  forceless,  which 
had  no  adequate  sanction ;  and  that  Christianity,  by  giving  to  them  an 
adequate  sanction,  had  shown  its  absolute  necessity.  He  had  thrown 
out  these  hints  to  show  how  wide  was  the  field  of  moral  illustration 
opened  to  the  classical  teacher,  and  how  easily  it  might  be  made  to 
minister  to  the  igoral  culture  of  the  pupil. 

Bishop  Potter. — Dr.  Proudfit  had  struck  a  very  useful  and  viery  rich 
vein,  which  I  hope  may  be  •illustrated  still  further  hereailer.  He  has 
shown  how  classical  education  may  be  made  a  great  means  for  moral  edu- 
cation.   He  is  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  him  recite, 
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and  recite  so  well  To-morrow  I  shall  call  him  out  again ;  for  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  classical  education  he  is  bound  to  show  us  not  only  that  it  is 
good  and  useful,  but  why  it  is  not  better.  We  have  known  many  young 
men  who  have  been  taught  the  classics  in  our  colleges,  and  yet  can  not 
translate  their  own  diplomas.  That  being  the  condition  of  our  colleges — 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  college  with  which  he  is  connected,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  it  LB  better  there — we  not  only  want  to  know  in  the  abstract  that 
the  classics  are  capable  of  being  employed  in  that  way,  but  practically 
that  they  are  better  employed  in  teaching. 

With  regard  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Cole,  I  am  gratified  that  he  omitted 
to  speak  of  moral  education,  merely  because  it  did  not  relate  to  the  spe- 
cific object  he  had  in  view.  As  he  seemed  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
education,  I  supposed  that  he  intended  to  cover  the  entire  ground ;  and 
I  therefore  regretted  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  function  of  the  school, 
he  did  not  more  specifically  confine  himself  to  intellectual  development 
When  I  spoke  of  moral  training  I  had  not  so  much  reference  to  moral 
teaching,  as  to  the  inevitable  moral  efiect  which  the  school  must  have 
over  the  child,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  When  the  school  is  well 
taught,  and,  may  I  not  venture  to  add,  well  prayed  for,  such  an  institu- 
tion becomes  in  itself  per  se  a  great  moral  teacher.  Every  part  of  the 
exercises  of  that  school  goes  into  the  very  soul  of  the  child  as  an  instru- 
ment of  discipline.  It  educates  him  in  punctuality ;  in  subordination ; 
in  appreciation  of  others,  not  merely  of  the  teacher,  but  of  all  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded ;  in  the  great  art  of  finding  out  the  relations  which  he 
sustains  towards  those  with  whom  he  associates,  and  the  duties  growing 
out  of  those  relations;  it  educates  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his 
heart  Hence  the  infinite  importance  of  placing  the  school  under  the 
direction  of  a  man  whose  whole  soul  is  trained  and  developed.  As  is 
the  master,  so  will  be  the  school.  If  the  master's  whole  soul  is  educated 
and  developed,  if  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature  as  well  as  his  intellect  is 
cultivated,  the  consequence  is  that  influences  transpire  through  him  to 
his  pupils,  every  hour  of  the  day;  not  involved  in  teaching,  but  of  all 
influences  most  powerful  because  unconscious,  and  therefore  accepted 
by  the  pupil  a%  perfectly  honest  Reading  is  regarded,  all  the  world 
over,  as  more  or  less  formal ;  and  is  not  supposed  to  represent  the  real 
animu8  of  the  man  who  speaks ;  but  when  he  comes  to  act  in  those 
thousand  minute  ways  in  which  the  teacher  is  brought  before  his  school, 
especially  in  the  operations  of  the  school,  then  he  does  show  what  spirit 
he  is  of,  and  the  living  example  he  holds  up  before  his  pupils  day 
by  day  is  a  great  power  for  good.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  never 
duly  appreciate  the  function  of  the  school,  until  we  admit  this  one  truth, 
that  education  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  what  the  teacher  says  as 
upon  what  the  teacher  is. 
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The  present  system  of  public  education  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  grown  up  from  a  single  school  opened  in  1818,  and  con- 
ducted on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  until  it  embraced  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1854,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  schools,  under 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  teachers,  with  fifty-two  thousand 
and  seventy-three  pupils,  and  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of 
over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
schools  were  divided  into  forty-two  unclassified  [composed  of  schol- 
ars of  all  ages]  schools ;  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  Primary  schools ; 
thirty-five  Secondary  schools ;  fifty-five  Grammar  schools ;  one 
Normal  school  for  female  teachers ;  and  one  Central  High  School, 
for  boys. 

The  Central  High  School  was  established  in  1837;  but  was  re- 
organized on  a  broad  and  Hberal  plan  in  1839,  submitted  by  A.  D. 
Bache,  LL.  D.,  then  president  of  Girard  College.  Since  that  date, 
its  corps  of  professors,  its  number  of  students,  and  its  course  of 
studies  has  been  gradually  enlarged  until  it  has  assumed  in  public 
estimation,  the  rank,  and  received  from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsly- 
vania,  the  distinctive  attributes  of  a  college.  Provision  is  made^or 
six  hundred  pupils,  who  are  admitted  after  completing  the  studies 
of  the  Grammar  schools,  and  after  passing  satisfactorily  a  pro- 
scribed, and  rigidly  conducted  examination.     # 

When  the  building  now  occupied  for  the  High  School  was  erec- 
ted in  1838,  the  location  was  comparatively  quiet  and  retired.  The 
extension  of  business  westward,  and  the  heavy  drayage  that  conse- 
quently takes  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school,  have  since  ren- 
dered it  noisy  and  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  Uterary  institution. 
Besides  this,  the  building  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  school  after  the  increase  of  its  members  to  four  hundred  and 
five  hundred  students.  With  a  prospect,  moreover,  of  a  still  greater 
increase,  it  became  obvious  that  a  new  building  would  be  needed 
sooner  or  later.  Fortunately,  in  this  emergency,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  became  desirous  of  purchasing  the  premises  for 
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a  depot,  and  on  the  13th  of  January,  1853,  the  propertj  was  sold  to 
them  for  the  sum  of  945,000.  With  this  sum  the  controllers  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  purchase  a  site,  and  to  commence  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  elsewhere.  The  lot  procured  for  this  purpose  is 
in  Spring  Grarden,  on  the  east  side  of  Broad-street.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  front  on  Broad-street,  by  ninety-five  feet  deep, 
having  Green-street  for  a  boundary  on  the  north,  and  Brandy  wine- 
street  on  the  south. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1853,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  presence  of  the  Con- 
trollers, Professors,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  In  preparing 
for  this  ceremony,  the  Building  Committee  removed  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  old  building,  which  was  laid  in  1837.  The  jar  in- 
side was  found  to  contain  water,  and  the  documents  in  a  state  of 
pulp. 

The  present  edifice  finished,  and  furnished  was  dedicated  to  the 
purposes  of  its  erection  by  appropriate  exercises  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1854.  The  entire  cost  of  the  lot,  building,  and  fumiture  of 
every  kind  was  about  $75,000.     The  cost  of  the  lot  was  1 1 7,000. 

The  building  is  constructed  throughout  in  a  substantial  manner, 
with  good  materials,  and  with  a  main  reference  to  utility  rather 
than  ornament,  although  the  latter  has  not  been  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  The  walls  throughout  are  built  hollow,  to  prevent  damp- 
ness ;  the  outside  walls  and  those  on  each  side  of  the  transverse 
hall  have  an  average  thickness  of  eighteen  inches,  while  those 
separating  the  various  class  rooms  have  a  thickness  of  thirteen 
inches.  The  exterior  is  built  of  the  best  quahtj  of  pressed  biick. 
The  plainness  of  the  extended  facade  is  relieved  by  projections  and 
recesses  in  the  line  of  the  outer  wall,  by  a  horizontal  line  of  marble 
work  separating  the  first  story  from  those  above,  by  a  large  main 
entrance  in  the  irodle,  by  the  comice,  and  by  the  dome  of  the  ob- 
servatory above.  Though  simple  in  design,  and  constracted  in  an 
economical  manner,  the  building  presents  externally  quite  an  orna- 
mented appearance. 

The  observatory  is  built  upon  two  piers  of  solid  masonry.  These 
piers  stand  isolated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  stmcture,  being  inclosed 
within  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  front  entrance.  They  are 
sixteen  feet  wide  by  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  extend  upwards, 
without  material  change,  from  below  the  foundation  to  the  top  of 
the  third  story.  There  they  are  connected  by  iron  girders,  and  on 
these  girders  the  instruments  rest.  The  dome  of  the  observatoiy 
rests  upon  the  other  walls  of  the  building,  and  has  no  connection 
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with  the  piers  that  are  used  to  support  the  instruments.  The 
height  of  the  floor  of  the  observatory  above  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment, is  eighty-two  feet. 

Throughout  the  building,  careful  provision  has  been  made  for 
light.  This  will  be  obvious  from  the  most  casual  inspection  of  the 
plans.  The  windows  are  all  large,  and  are  as  closely  placed  as  a 
due  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  walls  would  permit.  Four  out  of 
six  of  the  class-rooms  on  each  .floor,  are  corner  rooms,  admitting 
light  from  two  sides.  The  large  lecture-room  on  the  first  floor,  is 
lighted  on  three  sides. 

There  are  two  main  stairways,  one  at  each  end  of  the  large  hall. 
That  in  front  runs  in  a  well,  from  the  flrst  floor  to  the  arch  of  the 
observatory.  That  in  the  rear  hkewise  runs  in  a  well  from  the  first 
floor  to  the  third.  The  building  has  also  a  double  flight  of  stairs 
in  the  rear,  connecting  the  main  hall  with  the  basement,  a  double 
flight  of  outside  stairs  into  the  basement  from  each  end  of  the 
building,  and  a  small  stairway  connecting  the  chemical  laboratory 
with  the  class-room  above.  The  .main  stairways  are  all  six  feet 
wide,  each  stair  having  a  rise  of  seven,  and  a  tread  of  twelve 
inches.  The  door  into  the  main  entrance  in  front,  is  a  folding-door, 
eight  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  high.  That  in  the  rear  is  also 
folding,  eight  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  high.  Th4  main  entrance 
into  the  lecture-room  is  hkewise  a  double  door,  seven  feet  wide. 
The  class-rooms  are  all  severally  connected  by  doors,  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  the  main  hall.  These  doors  are  all  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  building  thus  has  admirable  facihties 
for  the  movements  of  the  classes,  as  well  as  for  being  instantly 
cleared  in  case  of  panic. 

The  general  plan  of  the  building  is  exceeding  simple.  It  is  in 
shape  an  oblong  parallelogram,  fronting  lengthwise  on  Broad-street, 
being  one  hundred  feet  long  by  seventy-two  deep.  There  are  three 
stories  besides  the  basement.  The  plan  in  each  story  is  nearly  the 
same.  A  hall,  sixteen  feet  wide,  runs  east  and  west,  dividing  the 
building  on  each  floor  into  two  equal  parts ;  these  parts  are  again 
severally  subdivided  by  walls  running  north  and  south,  into  three 
rooms,  averaging  thirty-eight  feet  by  twenty-two.  This  gives  six 
rooms  on  a  floor,  except  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  whole  of  the 
north  side  is  reserved  for  a  lecture-room.  The  lecture-rppm  on  the 
first  floor  is  sixty-eight  feet  long  by  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  and 
twenty  feet  high,  and  is  capable  of  seating  six  hundred  persons. 

The  height  of  the  several  stories,  in  the  clear  both  of  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling,  is  as  follows :  the  basement  story  ten  feet ;  the  first 
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story  twenty  feet  three  inches ;  the  second  story  sixteen  feet  six 
inches ;  the  third  story  sixteen  feet.  The  basement  in  front  is  five 
feet  three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  curbstone ;  and,  as  the  lot 
descends  considerably  in  the  rear,  the  basement  is,  on  an  average, 
more  than  one-half  above  ground.  It  is  divided  into  six  rooms,  with 
a  transverse  hall,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  stories  above,  the  rooms 
being  intended  for  a  chemical  laboratory,  clothes-room,  wash-room, 
storage,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  important  matter  of  heating  and  ventilation,  two 
methods  engaged  the  attention  of  the  controllers.  The  first  was, 
to  generate  all  the  heat  in  one  large  chamber  in  the  centre,  and 
send  it  thence,  north  and  south,  to  the  ends  of  the  building.  The 
objection  to  this  plan  was  the  difRculty  of  producing,  in  connection 
with  it,  a  proper  ventilation.  To  secure  good  ventilation  in  an 
apartment,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  current  through  it.  The 
air  must  be  brought  in  at  one  end  and  carried  out  at  the  other  end. 
The  ventiducts  for  carrying  off  the  air,  after  it  has  been  used,  must 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  opposite  to  the  warm  flues  by  which  the 
pure  air  is  introduced ;  consequently,  if  the  hot  air  chamber  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  ventiducts  would  have  to 
be  in  the  extreme  ends.  But  the  end  walls,  in  a  building  standing 
apart  from  others,  and  entirely  exposed  to  the  external  atmosphere, 
are  naturally  colder  than  those  in  the  centre ;  they  would  conse- 
quently chill  the  ventiducts,  and  thereby  greatly  impair  their  effi- 
ciency in  carrying  oflf  the  foul  air. 

.  Besides  this,  in  order  that  the  ventiducts  may  be  perfectly  relia- 
ble in  all  weathers,  it  is  necessary  that  some  artificial  means  should 
be  used  for  increasing  the  current  by  rarifying  the  air  within  them. 
This  is  ordinarily  done  by  introducing,  within  the  ventiduct,  a  jet  of 
burning  gas,  or  a  small  stove.  The  trouble  and  expense  of  such  an 
apparatus  is  greatly  increased  by  multiplying  the  number  of  places 
where  it  must  be  apphed.  It  was,  therefore,  very  desirable,-  that  the 
ventiducts  should  be  all  brought  together  into  one  general  tube  be- 
fore going  out  of  the  roof  One  good  fire  maintained  within  it 
would  then  suffice  for  the  whole  building.  But  this  arrangement 
would  be  impracticable  if  the  warm-air  flues  were  to  radiate  from 
the  centre,  and  the  ventiducts  be  placed  at  the  extremities. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  take  the  other  method,  namely, 
to  centrahze  the  ventilating  apparatus,  and  generate  the  heat  at  the 
extremities.  This  is  done  by  four  of  the  largest  size  furnaces,  two 
being  placed  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and  the  heat  sent  inwards 
towards  the  centre.     This  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  hot  air 
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flues,  which  are  all  placed  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
several  apartments.  The  ventiducts  being  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
these  apartments,  all  occur  in  the  two  that  line  the  central  liall, 
and  are  all  brought  together  into  two  fire  proof  apartments  in  the 
loft,  seven  feet  square,  known  as  ventilating  chambers.  Into  each 
of  these  is  placed  a  large  coal  stove,  and  from  the  top  is  a  large 
cylindrical  exit  tube,  surmounted  by  an  Emerson  ventilating  cap. 
By  means  of  the  stove  in  the  ventilating  chamber,  a  large  amount 
of  heat  may  be  generated,  and  an  impetus  may  be  given  to  the 
ascending  current  to  any  extent  that  is  desired. 

This  part  of  the  arrangement  is  deemed  especially  important.  In 
clear,  cold,  weather,  when  the  furnaces  are  in  action,! and  a  current 
of  warm  air  is  constantly  setting  into  one  extremity  of  an  apart- 
ment, it  is  not  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain  an  ascending  exit 
cunent  from  the  other  end.  The  air  is  forced  into  the  ventiduct  by 
the  constant  pressure  from  the  other  end.  Moreover,  it  enters  the 
ventiduct  already  warmer  than  the  external  air.  The  ventiduct  it- 
self becomes  warmed ;  and  so  the  current,  once  established,  per- 
petuates itself.  But  when  the  furnaces  are  not  in  operation,  noth- 
ing of  this  sort  takes  place.  And  yet,  this  occurs  precisely  in  those 
parts  of  the  year,  when  ventilation  in  a  school-room  is  most  needed, 
viz :  in  moderate  weather,  when  it  is  not  warm  enough  to  open  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  yet  not  cold  enough  to  maintain  a  fire. 
At  such  times,  the  stove  in  the  loft,  acting  directly  and  powerfully 
upon  the  ventiduct,  will  at  all  times  create  an  ascending  current, 
sucking  the  foul  air  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  several  apartments, 
and  thereby  causing  fresh  air  to  enter  from  the  other  extremities. 
The  position  of  the  windows,  directly  opposite  the  ventiducts,  gives 
a  special  facility  for  this  purpose,  when  the  furnaces  are  not  in  ac* 
tion.  The  windows,  at  such  times,  take  the  place  of  the  warm  air 
flues  in  supplying  a  stream  of  fresh  air. 

The  following  additional  particulars  may  be  mentioned  in  re- 
gard to  the  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation.  The  flues  are 
all  made  large,  both  those  for  the  admission,  and  those  for  the  exit 
of  the  air.  In  the  class  rooms,  which  are  thirty-eight  feet  by 
twenty-two,  the  warm  air  flues  average  one  and  one-sixth  square 
feet,  and  the  ventiducts  two  and  one-third  square  feet.  In  all  the 
rooms,  the  warm  air  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  floor ;  and  the  ordinary  open- 
ing for  the  escape  of  the  foul  air  is  also  on  the  level  with  the  floor 
at  the  opposite  extremity,  so  as  to  sweep  constantly  the  lower  stri^ 
torn  of  air,  in  which  the  pupil  is  immersed.   The  ventiducts  are  also 
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supplied  with  openiDgs  at  the  ceiling,  to  be  used,  not  in  ordinary, 
but  whenever  needed,  to  get  rid  of  excessive  heat.  In  reckoning 
the  advantages  of  the  building,  in  respect  to  pure  air,  especial  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  the  commendable  height  of  the  ceilings. 
Each  apartment  has  a  large  volume  of  air  at  its  disposal,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area  of  its  floor ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  air  of  a  room 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  is  much  more  rapidly  vitiated  than  that  of 
one  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  The  average  allowance  of  atmos- 
phere allowed  to  each  pupil  is  three  hundred  and  forty-three  cubic 
feet,  equal  to  an  area  of  seven  feet  souare  in  a  room  whose  ceiling 
is  only  seven  feet  high. 


IV.   b.  REMARKS  ON  PROF.  HART'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prof.  Bache  said,  that  in  common  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Association,  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  elaborate  paper 
of  Prof.  Hart  Having  had  another  institution  already  organized,  so 
that  they  knew  by  their  own  experience  what  their  wants  were,  the 
greatest  care  seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  the  new  building  to  adapt 
it  10  meet  those  wants  ;  and  while  discarding  ornament,  their  plain 
simple  structure  seemed  to  combine  all  the  material  requisites  for  the 
important  institution  over  which  Prof.  Hart  presided.  In  listening  to 
the  minute  account  of  the  details  of  the  arrangements,  he  had  re- 
cognized with  much  pleasure,  several  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  as  the  result  of  their  own  observation  of  what  was 
required.  There  were  some  questions  of  school  architecture,  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  particularly  respecting  ventilation  and  warming,  which 
might  now  be  solved  by  Prof.  Hart ;  and  he  tnisted  he  would  not  rest 
satisfied  until  the  necessary  experiments  had  been  made.  He  would 
ask  in  regard  to  the  ventilating  tubes,  which  have  an  opening  both  at 
the  bottom  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rooms,  whether  any  experiments 
had  been  made  to  determine  the  circumstances  under  which  either  place 
was  preferable  to  the  other,  or  under  which  both  might  be  employed. 

Prof.  Hart,  replied  in  the  negative.  To  ascertain  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  current  under  different  circumstances,  required  special 
aparatus  ;  and  they  had  not  yet  made  any  satisfactory  experiments  of 
that  kind  ;  but  hoped  to  do  so  at  some  future  time. 

Prof.  Bacbe,  remarked  that  this  was  a  curious  as  well  as  important 
subject.  Knowing  the  rarefaction  of  the  impure  gas  by  heat,  we  might 
suppose  that  we  could  calculate  a  priori  its  position.  But  partly  in 
consequence  of  its  diffusion,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  varied 
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carrentSf  we  could  not  tell  where  we  should  find  it.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  making  some  direct  experiments  with  regard  to  ventilation  from 
the  floor,  and  ventilation  from  the  ceiling.  Then  as  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  ventilating  tubes ;  they  might  be  too  large,  as  well  as  too  small ; 
80  that  the  size  of  the  maximum  useful  efiect  was  a  desirable  subject 
for  investigation.  He  referred  also  to  the  error  sometimes  fallen  into 
by  builders  that  by  increasing  the  length  of  a  horizontal  flue  the  draft 
was  increased  ;  whereas  it  would  be  actually  diminished  by  the  resist- 
ance from  friction. 

Prof.  Hart  stated,  as  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  properly  ar- 
ranging and  proportioning  the  ventilating  flues,  that  when  he  had  ex- 
plained to  the  carpenter  the  unusual  extent  of  the  flues  which  they  re- 
quired in  the  High  School  building,  he  had  got  the  idea  that  wherever 
he  could  put  up  an  additional  flue,  it  would  be  a  special  favor ;  and  eo 
had  put  up  an  extra  series  of  flues  in  the  east  and  west  wings  of  rooms, 
supposing  that  at  l^ast  they  would  do  no  harm.  But  when  the  fire  was 
built,  Prof.  H.,  had  found  a  fine  draft  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  build- 
ing, while  upon  the  other  side  the  foul  air  was  blowing  down  in  every 
room.  The  next  day,  the  wind  having  changed,  the  draft  was  upon  the 
western  side,  while  the  foul  air  was  pouring  down  in  all  the  eastern 
rooms.  Upon  boarding  up  all  these  unnecessary  flues,  this  counter 
current  was  prevented,  and  there  was  always  a  sufficient  draft  upon 
both  sides  of  the  building.  • 

In  the  ventilation  of  basement  rooms,  it  seemed  to  him  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  ventilation  provided  for  the  bottom  of 
the  room.  Carbonic  acid  gas  being  specifically  heavier  than  common 
air,  and  sinking  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  the  room  is  cooled,  there  must 
necessarily  be  in  basement  rooms,  especially  where  the  only  exit  is  by 
ascending  stairs,  a  layer  of  impure  gas  resting  upon  the  floor,  which 
may  only  be  temporarily  disturbed  by  our  wading  through  it,  and  which 
children  in  those  rooms  must  necessarily  breathe.  The  result  would  be 
the  same,  although  in  a  mitigated  form,  as  in  the  Italian  grotto  where 
a  man  could  walk  without  injury,  but  where  a  dog  could  not  enter  with- 
out Buflbcation. 

Dr.  Lambert  inquired,  whether  any  facts  had  been  determined  as  to 
the  comparative  healthful ness  of  heating  apartments  by  heat  radiated 
or  by  heat  generated  in  the  apartment 

Prof.  Hart  said,  that  he  could  not  answer  the  question  categorical- 
ly, not  having  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  use  of  heat  generated  in 
the  apartment.  He  proceeded  to  state  facts  in  relation  to  the  health  of 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  High  School,  who  had  formerly  been  much 
troubled  with  severe  colds  threatening  pulmonary  consumption,  but  who 
appeared  to  have  been  restored  to  perfect  health  ;  a  result  which  Prof. 
H.  attributed  to  the  superior  mode  of  ventilating  and  warming  the  High 
School  building. 

Dr.  Lambert,  referred  to  cases  where  the  use  of  radiated  heat, 
brought  from  furnaces,  had  been  supposed  to  cause  injurious  efiect& 
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Prof.  Hart,  suggested  that  the  cause  might  have  been  that  the 
iron  of  the  furnace  with  which  the  heated  air  was  brought  in  contact  had 
been  heated  to  redness.  If  Chilson's  or  some  similar  furnace  were  used, 
which  perhaps  could  not  possibly  be  brought  to  a  red  heat  and  if  the 
hot  air  flues  were  sufficiently  capacious,  so  that  large  supplies  of  warm 
air  might  be  introduced  instead  of  small  jets  of  hot  air,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  could  injure  the  health. 

Dr.  Proudfit,  referred  to  the  satisfaction  which  Culver's  furnace  had 
given  the  Free  Academy  at  New  York  ;  and  stated  the  benefit  which 
he  had  personally  derived  from  its  use. 

Mr.  Cooke,  also  bore  testimony  to  the  benefit  which  a  member  of 
his  own  family  had  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a  furnace. 

Mr.  Barnard — having  been  called  on,  remarked— that  he  had  not 
earlier  taken  part  in  this  discussion,  simply  because  his  own  views  on 
the  principles  of  School  Architecture  were  pretty  well  known,  and  he 
had  nothing  to  add  to  what  had  already  been  so  well  said,  in  commenda- 
tion of  this  structure  which  has  been  so  admirably  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed by  Prof  Hart  He  thought  so  much  of  these  plans,  and  of  this 
school,  that  he  had  already  helped  to  give  to  an  account  of  them  a  cir- 
culation of  over  15,000  copies.  The  school  itself,  from  its  reorganization 
by  Prof  Bache,  in  1839,  has  been  one  of  the  standing  arguments  with 
him  in  favor  of  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  public  instruction  in  all  of 
the  large  cities  of  our  country,  and  he  was  rejoiced  that  the  school  was 
DOW  domiciled  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  usefulness  and  its  position. 
For  a  school  organized  on  this  plan,  there  is  no  building  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe,  so  far  as  he  knew,  in  which  the  now  recognized  principles 
of  school  architecture  are  so  thoroughly  carried  out  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  apparatus,  and  means  adopted  for  warming  and  ventilation,  if 
properly  watched,  will  prove  entirely  adequate  to  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  comfort,  and  successful  labor  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers--a  consummation  now  rarely  reached  even  in  many  of  the  recently 
erected  and  most  costly  school  buildings. 


V.   UNITED  STATES  COAST  SURVEY. 

NOTICE  OV  TBI   T1BIT  OF  THE   AMERICAN    AB60CIATI0N   FOR   THE   ADVANCEMENT 
OF  EDUCATION   TO   THE    COAST  SURVEY   OFFICE. 


The  Association  having  been  invited  to  visit  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  a  Jarge  number  of  its  members  inspected  that 
establishment  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Bache,  the  head  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  and  of  Capt.  Benham,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Assistant 
in  charge  of  the  Office. 

It  is  in  this  office  that  the  results  of  the  different  field-operations  of 
the  survey  are  collected  and  combined  to  form  those  charts,  the  useful- 
ness, accuracy,  and  beauty  of  which,  have  met  with  so  much  acknowl- 
edgment  at  home  and  abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its  vari- 
ous functions  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  organized  into  different  branches 
or  divisions ;  these  were  visited  successively  by  the  association. 

In  the  camptUing  division^  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  head- 
lands, light-houses,  and  other  marked  points  on  the  coast  are  calculated 
from  the  astronomical  observations  and  triangulations  made  in  the  field. 
Here  everything  is  reduced  to  an  admirable  system  of  forms  and  checks, 
leaving  no  chance  for  errors  to  remain  undetected. 

In  the  drawing  division,  the  topographical  and  hydrographical  sur- 
veys, based  on  the  data  obtained  by  the  computers,  are  united  into  charts, 
showing  the  shore  line  and  all  topographical  features  of  tlie  land,  such 
as  hills,  woods,  fields,  houses,  roads,  &c.,  and  the  depth  of  water,  rocks, 
shoals,  and  the  general  configuration  of  the  sea-bottom.  The  field-sur- 
veys are  generally  made  on  a  scale  of  one-ten  thousandth  part  of  mat- 
ter, (about  six  inches  to  the  mile ;)  large  enough  to  admit  of  every  ob- 
ject of  note,  being  distinctly  represented.  In  the  office  they  are  drawn 
on  various  reduced  scales,  for  the  purpose  of  being  engraved  on  copper, 
which  is  done  in  the  engraving  divisions.  There,  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  work,  economy  of  time  and  perfection  of  results  are  ob- 
tained by  a  division  of  labor.  Each  engraver  performs  that  portion  of 
the  work  (or  which  by  talent  or  acquirement  he  is  best  fitted  3  the  plate 
passing  successively  into  different  hands,  the  hill-shading  (which  most 
determines  the  artistic  character  of  the  plate ;)  the  woods,  the  sand,  the 
lettering  are  done  by  persons  who  have  great  proficiency  in  the  several 
styles,  thus  securing  the  very  highest  character  of  art. 

The  Electrotype  division  of  the  office,  is  an  important  element  in  the 
publicatioQ  of  the  Coast  Survey  charts.  By  the  galvano-plaster  pro- 
cess, that  new  and  wonderful  art  by  which  metals  are  transferred  and 
moulded  by  the  agency  of  electricity,  casts  are  taken  in  copper  from  the 
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engraved  plates  on  which  the  engraving  appears  raised,  of  course.  From 
such  a  cast  or  mould,  any  number  of  plates  may  again  be  obtained  by 
repeating  the  process  of  gal  vano-plaster  deposition,  corresponding  in  the 
minutest  particular  to  the  original  engraved  plates,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  archives,  while  the  charts  are  printed  from  the  electrotype  copies. 
The  cost  of  reproducing  the  latter  whenever  they  become  sensibly  worn 
being  inconsiderable,  none  but  perfect  impressions  are  ever  issued. 

The  printing  of  the  charts  also  forms  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
office,  and  is  performed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art;  as  an  examination 
of  any  of  the  maps  will  show. 

There  are  depdts  for  the  sale  of  the  Coast  Survey  charts  in  all  the 
principal  ports,  and  they  are  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  which  are"* 
calculated  merely  to  cover  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing.    The  charts 
are  besides  freely  distributed,  on  application  of  the  respective  members 
of  Congress,  to  all  educational  and  literary  institutions  in  the  country. 

The  strict  economy  with  which  the  Coast  Survey  is  conducted,  and 
which  has  been  acknowledged  by  many  successive  National  legislatures, 
and  approved  by  increased  appropriations,  is  evidenced  to  the  visitor  by 
the  appearance  of  its  office  of  publication.  We  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  extreme  frugality  of  its  accommodations ;  here  are  no  handsome 
mahogany  desks,  no  arm<chairs,  no  carpets — plain  pine  tables,  common 
wooden  chairs,  uncarpeted  floors  in  rooms  hired  for  the  purpose — every- 
thing denotes  the  strong  business  character  of  the  establishment,  when 
all  available  means  are  applied  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 

The  phenomena  of  the  tides  as  recorded  by  many  simultaneous  obser 
vations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  are  dis- 
cussed  and  investigated  in  the  tidal  division  of  tlie  Coast  Survey  Of- 
fice, under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  Prof  Bache. 
This  subject  is  one  of  as  high  scientific  interest  as  of  practical  import- 
ance ;  the  highest  powers  of  analysis  are  required  correctly  to  interpret 
the  observations  and  refer  them  to  their  causes,  by  which  means  alone 
it  will  be  possible  to  predicate  with  certainty  the  stage  of  tide  at  any 
time  for  particular  localities — a  result  of  paramount  value  to  navigation, 
^and  which,  when  attained,  will  of  itself  be  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
Coast  Survey. 

This  great  national  work,  has  within  the  last  ten  years  reached  an 
expansion  which  is  calculated  to  lead  rapidly  to  the  attainment  of  the 
most  important  results,  and  to  its  final  completion.  Proposed  as  early 
as  1807,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  failed  of  being  prosecu- 
ted on  account  of  political  disturbances  of  that  period  and  the  subsequent 
war.  Revived  ailer  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  the  undertaking  did  not  meet 
with  the  continued  support  of  Congress.  But,  when  in  1833,  the  plan 
was  broached  again,  the  want  of  a  thorough  survey  of  the  .Coast,  and 
the  insufficiency  of  coasting-maps  had  been  so  sensibly  felt  that  the 
work  was  authorized  on  an  adequate  scale,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  late  Prof.  F.  R.  Hassler,  who  successfully  prosecuted  it  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1843.    The  progress  at  first  was  necessarily  slow ; 
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methods  had  to  be  devised,  means  created,  assistants  trained;  the  fun- 
damental portions  of-the  work,  barren  in  immediate  practical  results,  but 
vital  to  the  correctness  of  the  work  had  to  be  executed  in  advance  to  a 
certain  extent,  before  results  of  practical  value  to  navigation  could  be 
obtained.  A  near  sighted  utilitarianism  among  members  of  Congress, 
unable  to  see  the  importiant  practical  results  that  were  to  spring  from 
the  system  adopted^  oden  cramped  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  survey, 
and  harassed  its  chief.  His  successor,  the  present  Superintendent,  has 
largely  gained  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  under  his  auspices  in- 
creased appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress,  and  the  operations 
of  the  survey  have  been  so  extended  as  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
in  all  the  states  and  territories  contiguous  to  the  ocean.  From  New 
Hampshire,  to  North  Carolina,  the  survey  is  very  nearly  completed,  and 
charts  have  been  published  of  the  most  important  harbors,  approaches 
and  dangers  on  all  parts  of  the  coast 

While  the  principal  objects  of  the  survey  are  universally  appreciated, 
its  influence  on  education  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  deserves  special 
notice  at  our  hands.  The  positive  increase  of  geographical  knowledge, 
is,  of  itself,  a  point  of  great  value ;  for  it  is  not  only  in  minute  details 
that  former  maps  have  been  corrected — in  many  instances  the  principal 
features  of  the  country  were  erroneously  represented.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  especially,  the  contributions  to  geographical  knowledge  have  been 
very  important 

This  knowledge  is  not  only  procured,  but  is  widely  disseminated  by  the 
distribution  of  maps,  charts,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, to  the  various  literary  and  collegiate  institutions  of  the  country. 

A  number  of  young  men  annually  enter  the  Coast  Survey  service, 
and  receive  there  a  training  in  the  practical  application  of  mathematicfil 
and  physical  science,  superior  to  what  is  afibrded  by  any  other  institution. 
The  prospect  of  taking  a  part  in  this  great  work  has  served  as  an  incite- 
ment to  students,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  raising  the  standard  of  the 
scientific  course  in  many  colleges,  where  the  introductlqn  of  the  study  of 
geodesy  is  an  evidence  of  this  influence.  • 

The  members  of  the  association,  also  visited  the  office  of  standard 
tDeights  and  measureSj  which  is  also  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof. 
Bache.  The  construction  of  copies  of  the  United  States  standards  for  the 
several  states,  and  the  principal  custom-houses,  is  most  ably  carried  on  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Joseph  Saxton.  The  balances  con- 
structed here  have  everywhere  been  acknowledged  as  of  unequalled 
workmanship,  and  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  them  at  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  in  1851. 

All  the  individual  states  having  adopted  the  standards  of  the  General 
Government,  a  desirable  uniformity  will  be  the  result ;  and  many  manu- 
facturers of  measures  and  weights  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties afibrded  at  this  ofiice,  to  make  their  own  standards  and  articles  of 
manufacture  correspond  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  uniformity  thus  secured  is  of  great  practical  value,  there  is 
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Btill  room  for  progress  in  legislation  on  this  subject.  The  standards  at 
present  adopted,  viz :  the  pound  avoirdupois^  the  yard,  and  the  gallon, 
are  not  sub-divided  decimally,  and  have  no  simple  relation  among  them- 
selves, being  in  this  respect  like  the  British  standards,  to  which  they 
very  nearly  conform.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  a  decim'kl  system,  sind  of  a  simple 
relation  between  measures  of  length,  capacity  and  weight,  will  lead  to  a 
revision  of  this  subject,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  similar  to  that  of 
the  French,  whose  example  we  have  already  followed  in  our  decimal 
currency.  The  advantages  of  their  system  might  be  obtained  even 
.while  the  general  substitution  of  the  French  standards  in  the  place  of  our 
own  cannot  be  considered  as  practicable :  this  subject  draws  attention 
under  a  novel  point  of  view,  Prof  Bache,  having  expressed  his  ability  to 
furnish  standards  of  lengths  invariable  at  all  temperatures,  an  advantage 
which  must  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  surveyors,  who  in  localities 
where  property  is  very  valuable,  have  found  great  inconvenience  to 
arise  from  the  variability  of  their  measures  of  length. 

On  taking  their  leave,  the  members  expressed  themselves  highly 
gratified  by  their  interesting  and  instructive  visit 
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71.  DISCIP1INE.-M0RA1  AND  MENTAL. 


B7   Z.    RICHARDS,    WASHINGTON. 


The  careful  observer  of  the  eflforts  of  the  friends  of  Education, 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  favorable  to  real 
advancement.  Theories,  plans  and  experiments  are  multipljing 
almost  without  number  ;  and,  though  many  of  them,  upon  mal, 
prove  to  be  false  or  useless,  yet  on  the  whole  real .  progress  is  the 
result.  The  demands  of  the  age  encourage  improvement ;  and  a 
spirit  is  therefore  awakened  to  supply  these  demands.  Genius  and 
ingenuity  are  called  out ;  and  the  result  is,  that  in  many  things, 
progress  is  strikingly  evident ;  and,  though  the  times  are  marked 
with  the  ruins  of  exploded  theories,  and  futile,  impracticable  plans  ; 
yet  the  agitations,  like  those  of  the  elements,  are  purifying  the  edu- 
cational atmosphere. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  true  progress,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  want  of  good  theories,  so  much  as  in  the  want  of  the  ability 
to  carry  them  out.  Talent  is  not  so  much  wanted,  as  tact.  The 
intentions  of  a  great  many  educational  experimenters  are  good,  and 
their  efforts  well  meant,  though  not  always  well  directed.  Yet,  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  in  the  work  of  practical  instruction  in 
our  own  country,  there  are  many  engaged,  who  understand  the 
work  well,  and  are  able  to  do  it :  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  larger  portion  of  those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  school  instruction,  have  very  inadequate  ideas  of  their  work,  and 
a  great  lack  of  ability  to  execute  it. 

If  my  observations  are  correct,  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  real  progress,  are  to  be  traced  mainly  to  the  want  of  a  proper  un- 
derstanduig  of  the  nature,  object  and  end  of  moral  and  mental  dis- 
cipline ;  and  also  to  the  use  of  improper  means  for  securing  such 
discipline. 

In  presenting  the  few  thoughts  which  my  experience  has  sug- 
gested upon  this  subject,  I  desire  to  draw  out  the  more  mature  views 
of  others  ;  and  thus  be  the  means  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge, which  will  most  essentially  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  great 
work  of  school  instruction. 

Discipline  must  be  considered  &s  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of 
school  training.     School  discipline  then  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
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derstood.  But  when  this  subject  is  introduced,  the  ghost  of  a  rod 
or  strap  rises  up  before  the  troubled  vision  of  most  people.  Ask 
what  is  meant  by  a  good  disciplinarian  in  school,  and  the  general 
reply  will  be,  "the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  inflict  a  ^successful 
whipping  ;  one  who  knows  how  to  make  boys  learn  to  be  wise  and 
good,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  rod.''  Many  people  seem  to  have  no 
higher  idea  of  good  discipline  in  a  teacher,  than  that  of  being  mas* 
(er,  in  a  physical  sense.  A  master  he  should  be  indeed  ;  but  not  of 
the  rod  alone.  Law  and  order  must  be  maintained  ;  but  the  strap, 
or  corporal  punishment  is  only  one  of  the  means.  The  horse  may 
be  controlled  by  the  bit  and  the  lash  ;  so  the  child  may  he  forced  to 
obey;  but  no  obedience  will  amount  to  discipline,  properly  consider- 
ed, which  has  no  higher  end.  A  government  of  pure  force  may  be 
disciplinary  ;  still  it  is  not  all  that  is  needed  in  training  moral  and 
intellectual  beings.  In  school  discipline,  therefore,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  of  the  pupil  must  be  especially  regarded ;  not, . 
however,  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical. 

I  have  before  said  that  corporal  punishment  is  only  one  of  the 
means  to  be  used  in  securing  discipline.  Those,  therefore,  who 
regard  school  discipline  as  nothing  more,  have  very  imperfect  views 
of  the  subject. 

Punishment,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter,  in  its  full  sense, 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  physical.  In  fact  it  has  reference 
mainly  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Punishment,  thus 
viewed,  is  not  all  that  belongs  to  discipline  ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  if  its  real  design,  and  true  nature  were  more  fully  under- 
stood, it  would  be  seen  to  make  up  no  small  part  of  real  school  dis- 
cipline. But  all  punishment,  in  order  to  secure  proper  discipline, 
must  be  moral  in  its  ultimate  results.  But  is  this  opinion  generally 
received  ?  If  I  have  rightly  observed,  it  is  not  Physical  or  cor- 
poral punishment  is  not  generally  considered,  as  moral  in  its  effects. 

I  shall  therefore  consider  all  punishment  as  an  essential  part  of 
moral  discipline. 

But  what  is  moral  discipline  ? 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  such  a  course  of  training,  as  will  secure  the 
full  development  and  proper  control  of  all  the  moral  powers  ;  so 
that  the  passions,  the  appetites,  and  the  desires  may  serve  to  perfect 
our  present  and  future  happiness.  The  conscience,  which  enables 
us  to  feel  that  there  is  a  ripht  and  a  wrong,  must  be  so  enlightened 
and  influenced  by  proper  training,  as  that  its  dictates  may  be  safely 
followed. 

Moral  discipline  is  to  be- secured,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  proper 
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presentation,  on  all  proper  occasions,  of  the  great  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  correct  human  action — truth,  justice,  right ;  and  by  the 
judicious  enforcement  of  moral^  precepts.  What  is  right,  and 
what  is  wrong  must  be  understood  ;  and  this  is  not  a  task  so  diffi- 
cult as  many  imagine.  To  incline  the  will  to  obey  the  right,  and 
avoid  the  wrong,  is  the  great,  the  difficult  work.  As  an  illustration, 
I  would  ask,  what  child  in  this  christian  country  does  not  know 
that  it  is  right  to  speak  the  truth  and  wrong  to  lie  ?  Yet  what 
teacher  has  not  found  deception  or  lying,  not  only  one  of  the  most 
common  and  alarming  of  moral  delinquencies,  but  one  of  the  post 
difficult  to  correct  ? 

In  \new  of  the  principles  above  alluded  to,  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  three  ways  by  which  the  teacher  or  the  parent  is  to  train  the 
child  to  obey  the  right  and  avoid  the  wrong. 

1st.  By  instilhng  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  on  all  proper  oc- 
casions, and  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  the  truths  of  Revelation, 
and  such  moral  precepts  as  harmonize  with  Revelation.  I'he  oc- 
casion and  the  manner  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  success 
which  is  so  desirable.  On  this  topic  I  would  be  glad  to  enlarge, 
if  the  present  circumstances  would  allow.  I  am  aware  that  it 
opens  the  great  field  of  religious  instruction  in  our  schools  ;  and 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  is  now  exciting  great  interest  and  anxiety 
among  the  friends  of  education  ;  and  which  is  considered  a  most 
difficult  one  to  dispose  of  Still  the  subject  must  be  met  and  dis- 
posed of ;  and  there  is  but  one  best  way.  Who  is  wise  enough  to 
point  out  that  way  ?  Yet  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  impart- 
ing religious  instruction  in  our  Schools,  which  will  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  all  good  citizens. 

2nd.  By  example.  The  teacher  must  be  a  'model  of  all  those 
moral  excellencies  which  he  recommends  to  his  pupils,  if  he  ex- 
pects his  moral  instructions  to  produce  beneficial  results.  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  is  the  pupil.  In  no  way  is  this  saying  more  strikingly 
exemplified,  than  in  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher.  He  must 
therefore  conscientiously  adhere  to  truth  in  all  he  says  and  does. 
He  must  understand,  administer  and  even  love  justice  and  right. 
He  must  have  a  clear,  quick  and  pure  conscience.  He  must,  every 
day,  every  hour,  every  moment,  feel  and  fulfil  the  obligations  he  is 
under  to  his  Heavenly  Master.  As  no  parent  is  fit  to  bring  up 
children,  so  no  teacher  is  fit  to  have  the  training  of  them,  who  has 
not  a  heart  to  exhibit  a  correct  moral  and  christian  example.  I 
would  be  glad  to  specify  .some  of  the  necessary  traits  of  character 
in  the  teacher,  and  the  mode  of  forming  them-,  if  time  and  space 
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would  allow.  Yet,  even  sound  moral  precepts,  and  correct  examples 
are  not  all  that  are  necessary  to  moral  training.  The  teacher  maj 
be  faultless  in  his  endeavors  to  iippart  so\md  moral  instruction  hy 
precept  and  example,  and  yet  not  do  all  he  can  do,  for  the  moral 
training  of  some  pupils.  •  The  blessing  of  Heaven  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  disregarded  by  the  teacher ;  for  on  it  especially  must 
he  depend  for  success  in  every  effort.  But  another  way  by  which 
the  teacher  is  to  train  the  child  to  obey  the  right  and  avoid  the 
wrong  is, 

3d.  By  punishment.  If  neither  precept  nor  example  will  make 
the  child  do  right,  he  must  be  forced  to  it.  This  is  a  prerogative, 
and  a  duty  of  the  teacher.  God  in  the  order  of  his  providence,  and 
by  divine  commission  has  made  the  parent  and  teacher  the  dis- 
pensers of  punishment,  when  necessary. 

But  here  I  must  recur  to  my  former  position,  that  the  object  of 
all  punishment  is  moral.  In  the  infliction  of  it,  the  mind  mnst  be 
reached  ;  for  the  mind  is  to  be  the  medium  to  the  heart.  The  reason 
and  judgment  and  will^  must  be  affected  ;  firsts  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  motives  and  reproofs  as  will  reach  the  mind  directly  ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain.  The  mind  can  suffer 
pain  as  well  as,  and  independent  of  the  body  ;  and  in  as  much  as 
the  mind  must  always  be  reached,  some  have  concluded  that  the 
mind  should  be  the  only  medium  of  reaching  the  moral  feelings. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many  advocate  the  moral  suasion 
principle  ;  and  denominate  the  use  of  the  rod  as  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism. But  even  the  best  teachers  have  found  that  moral  motives  will 
not  always  reach  the  moral  feelings.  The  only  other  mode  of 
reaching  the  moral  sense,  is  first  to  reach  the  mind  through  the 
body.  God  has  recognized  this  as  the  true  method,  when  He  has 
said  "  chasten  thy  son,  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul 
spare  for  his  crying ;"  and  "  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son ; 
but  he  that  loveth  him,  chasteneih  him  betimes."  Here  we  learn 
by  divine  authority,  that  physical  means  may  be  used,  nay,  some- 
times must  be  used,  to  accomplish  a  moral  end.  Corporal  punish- 
ment can  then  accomplish  no  good  end,  if  it  is  not  a  means  of 
moral  training. 

Much  of  the  force  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  or  to 
corporal  punishment,  arises  I  think  from  a  want  of  a  proper  under- 
standing of  its  real  relation  to  the  moral  feelings.  I  can  hardly 
hope  to  make  this  matter  fully  understood  ;  still  I  will  venture  to 
give  the  view  which  satisfies  my  own  mind. 

But  first  let  us  ascertain  what  true   punishment  is.     The  best 
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definition  I  can  give,  is,  that  it  is  pain  inflicted  upon  the  hodyj  or 
nUndy  hy  proper  authority^  to  reform  or  deter.  We  must  keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  aim  of  all  punishment  should  be,  to  reach 
the  moral  feelings. 

To  expand  the  above  definition  a  little,  I  would  say  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  moral  feelings  are  to  be  reached  through  the 
mind,  either  by  motives  of  a  moral,  or  intellectual  character ;  or,  if 
these  fail,  (as  it  must  be  admitted  they  may)  by  the  infliction  of 
pain  upon  the  body. 

In  the  second  place,  punishment  must  be  inflicted  by  proper' 
authority.  In  the  case  of  the  minor,  this  authority  rests  in  the 
parent ;  or  by  delegation,  in  the  guardian  or  teacher.  If  these 
agents  can  not  prevent  the  minor  from  trespassing  upon  the  rights 
of  society,  then  society  has  the  authority. 

In  the  third  place  the  object  of  punishment  is  first  to  reform 
and  correct ;  or  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
when  they  have  been  perverted  ;  and  secondly  to  deter  the  child 
himself  from  a  repetition  of  his  fault ;  and  also  to  deter  others  from 
a  commission  of  the  same. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  clear  and  important  re- 
lation between  the  rod  and  the  moral  feeUngs,  and  that  not  to  re- 
cognize this  relation,  is  not  to  recognize  the  generally  acknowl- 
edged relations  of  matter  and  spirit.  If  the  rod,  which  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  has  directed  the  parent  to  use  upon  his  child,  and  not  to 
spare  for  his  crying,  has  no  relation  to  the  moral  feelings,  then  has 
not  Grod  designed  any  of  his  physical  judgments  for  our  good. 
But  we  must  admit  that  God's  word  does  recognize  this  relation  ; 
and  that  he  meant  we  should  act  on  this  recognized  relation,  when 
He  said  ^Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 

But  as  there  are  some  hair  splitting,  speculative  inquirers  after 
truth,  who  are  wise  above  what  is  written,  let  us  see  if  we  can 
not  trace  out  this  relation  upon  natural  principles.  For  an  illustra- 
tion, let  us  suppose  that  the  child  has  violated  some  known  rule  of 
his  parent  or  teacher  ;  or  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  moral 
delinquency.  All  moral  and* intellectual  motives  have  been  ex- 
hausted to  bring  him  to  repentance  and  reformation.  Mind  ahne^ 
fails  to  reach  mind,  which  must  be  done.  The  rod  then  must  be 
used  to  inflict  pain  upon  the  body.  The  culprit  knows  or  should 
be  made  to  know,  that  he  feels  this  pain,  because  he  has  done 
wrong ;  because  he  has  violated  truth  and  justice.  Unless  his 
body  is  insensible  to  pain,  the  remembrance  of  the  pain,  will  re- 
mind him  of  his  sin.    The  fear  or  dread  of  the  repetition  of  thi^ 
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pain,  will  restrain  him  from  the  repetition  of  his  fault.  This  course 
may  be  followed,  until  doing  right  becomes  a  habit,  if  nothing 
more  ;  or  his  moral  feelings  may  become  averse  to  his  fault,  and 
thus  reformation  may  be  effected.  If  the  desired  end  is  not  thus 
gained,  then  human  responsibility  ceases. 

For  a  particular  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  a  child  has  not 
learned,  that  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  this  life  is  zdf 
denial.  This  lesson  he  should  learn,  both  for  his  own,  present,  and 
future  happiness,  and  for  that  of  others.  The  gratification  of  his 
passions  and  appetites  seems  to  be  his  first  object.  He  is  com- 
manded to  deny  himself ;  to  restrain  his  appetites.  He  disobeys 
without  regard  to  any  future  consequences.  Then  let  him  feel  the 
present  consequences — that  chastisement  which  high  heaven  has 
sanctioned — that  use  of  the  rod,  which  is  not  to  be  spared  for  his 
crying.  If  the  consequent  reformation  does  not  follow,  his  case 
may  be  considered  incorrigible.  Yet  if  this  course  were  pursued 
with  the  erring  child,  I  think  there  would  be  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  incorrigible  cases  than  we  now  have.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  evil  begins  back  of  the  school-room,  in  the  nursery.  That  may 
be  ;  still  the  principle  is  correct,  and  should  be  applied  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  school-room  ;  and  well  may  we  pray  that  it  may  be 
better  understood  in  the  family. 

Suppose  again  that  we  wish  to  teach  the  child  to  love  his  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters  or  schoolmates.  He  is,  it  may  be,  guilty  of 
violent  hatred,  which  manifests  itself  in  outward  acts.  For  mere 
disUke,  he  may  be  induced  by  moral  motives  to  govern  himself;  but  if 
it  results  in  violent  acts,  which  moral  motives  will  not  reach,  then  the 
same  course  may  be  pursued,  as  in  the  case  of  self  denial ;  and  every 
case  of  moral  delinquency  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  views  above  presented  are  correct,  we  can  not  fail  to  see 
that  government,  or  if  you  please,  punishment,  makes  up  no  small 
part  of  moral  discipline.  When  the  child  has  been  taught,  and 
trained  to  habits  of  implicit  obedience  to  his  parents  and  teachers  ; 
and  further,  when  this  training  has  been  so  conducted,  as  it  may  be, 
as  to  enable  the  child  to  govern  him^lfj  the  great  end  is  reached ;  a 
sure  foundation  of  a  correct  character  is  laid  ;  and  the  most  effectu- 
al pledge  is  secured  for  obedience  to  all  laws  human  and  divine.  I 
think  a  careful  examination  of  facts  would  prove  that  those  youth, 
who  have  thus  learned  to  obey  their  parents  and  teachers  impUcit- 
ly  ;  not  those  who  have  been  whipped  the  most,  and  subjected  to 
the  most  rigid  severity,  will  make  the  best  citizens  and  the  best 
christians.     The  secret  of  all  insubordination  in  society  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  want  of  proper  moral  discipline,  at  home  and  in  the 
school ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  to  a  want  of  quiet  and  habitual 
submission  to  parental  authority.  To  what  error  in  early  education 
more  than  to  this,  can  be  traced  the  prevalent  insubordination  to 
God  and  his  word  ?  Let  this  error  be  thoroughly  corrected,  and 
we  shall  see  verified  that  divine  direction  ^  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'* 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  moral  discipline,  as  distinct  from  re- 
ligious instruction,  with  the  intention  of  developing  correct  general 
principles  to  be  observed  in  moral  education.  I  have  endeavored 
to  advance  such  views,  as  I  thought  would  meet  with  no  objection 
from  any  good  man. 

Heligious  instruction  and  religious  training  must  be  given  ;  and 
all  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  common  Christianity  may  be 
safely  insisted  upon  by  teachers,  and  they  ought  to  be  ;  yet  not  as 
a  separate  course  of  instruction.  The  spirit  of  our  holy  religion 
should  always  be  regarded,  and  exemplified  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
beheve  that  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  whole  people  can 
not  safely  include  more.  If  all  teachers  would  be  governed  by  the 
views  of  moral  education,  I  have  tried  to  present,  I  think  no  good 
citizen  would  object.  Very  few  persons  are  so  illiberal  as  to  ob- 
ject to  a  teacher's  imparting  wholesome  moral  instruction.  De- 
nominational instruction  must  be  exclusively  confined  to  denomina- 
tional, or  parish  schools.  No  foreign  standard  will  answer  for  us  ; 
we  must  have  an  American  system. 

The  subject  of  mental  education,  or  mental  discipline^  next  de- 
mands our  attention,  as  a  part  of  school  training.  It  is  with  great 
diffidence,  that  I  enter  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance, 
which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  so  many  enable  them  to 
understand  better  than  myself  If  I  can  awaken  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry upon  this  subject,  which  shall  result  in  the  spread  of  more 
correct  views,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Nearly  every  educational  paper,  lecture,  and  discussion,  treats 

more  or  less  of  mental  discipline.     The  pecuhar  merits  of  every 

branch  of  education  are  considered  with  reference  to  its  tendency 

to  develop  and  train  the  mind ;  but  I  have  been  led  to  think  that 

very  many  of  the  views  expressed  are  too  low,  if  indeed  they  are 

not  incorrect.     It  is  indeed  important  that  those  studies  should  be 

pursued  which  are  best  calculated  to  discipline  the  mind ;  but  still 

it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  know  what  mental  discipline  is ;  and 

what  laws  or  principles,  rather  than  what  books,  are  necessary 

to  secure  it. 
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What  then  u  mental  discipline  ?  I  would  first  repl j  negatively,  that 
it  is  not  pain  nor  necessarilj  the  result  of  pain  or  punishment  It  is 
not  what  many  mistaken  parents  and  teachers  seem  to  consider  it, — 
the  storing  of  the  mind  or  memory  with  facts  material  or  imma- 
terial. It  is  not  going  to  school,  nor  the  reading  of  many  books. 
It  is  not  knowledge.  Though  its  acquisition  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance, yet  it  does  not  consist  in  the  number  of  different  studies  passed 
over ;  nor  even  in  the  ability  to  solve  mathematical  problems,  or 
translate  Greek  and  Latin.  There  are  many  who  have  done  all 
this,  and  yet  have  not  gained  true  mental  discipline,  as  I  conceive ; 
any  more  than  that  a  man  must  have  a  healthy  system,  who  can 
swallow  down  every  kind  of  food,  or  freely  quaff  of  every  kind 
of  drink. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  practical  age ;  yet  it  is  somewhat  amusing  and 
sometimes  painful,  to  observe  the  various  views  of  people  as  to 
what  is  a  proper  education.  With  very  many  there  is  nothing 
practical  in  education,  unless  it  increases  the  material — the  dollars 
and  cents.  With  some,  personal  accomplishments,  a  few  ologies 
and  ographies,  the  use  of  the  brush,  the  pencil,  the  needle,  the  piano, 
the  etiquette  and  paraphernalia  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  dining- 
room,  with  its  gossip ;  a  little  yellow  covered  hterature,  embracing 
the  last  novels ;  readiness  in  making  change,  and  the  ability  to 
write  one's  name  and  smatter  a  few  French  phrases,  are  all  that 
enter  into  their  views  of  a  good  education ;  and  they  can  not  con- 
ceive of  any  thing  more  necessary.  And  why  should  they  when 
their  silly  mothers  and  some  silly  teachers  practically  teach  them 
so?  Some  of  these  qualifications  may  be  good  in  their  place,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  they  are  neither  education,  nor  the  object  of 
education,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  development  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  development  and  discipline  of  mind. 
A  full  development  of  mind  will  make  a  man  of  great  power  of 
thought ;  and  discipline  will  enable  him  to  use  his  thoughts  as  he 
pleases.  The  one  will  make  a  person  a  brilliant  and  startling 
genius,  the  other  a  person  of  reason  and  judgment.  The  one  will 
be  eccentric  and  unreliable ;  the  other  will  be  regular  and  reliable. 

Before  the  importance  of  mental  discipline  can  be  properly  imder- 
stood  and  appreciated,  the  people  must  learn  and  feel  that  the  mind 
is  more  valuable  than  the  body;  that  its  desires  when  properly 
gratified,  its  powers  when  fully  developed  and  properly  disciplined, 
its  cravings  when  properly  satisfied,  will  yield  more  rational  and 
pure  happiness,  than  all  Uiat  can  flow  from  ^  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
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the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life."  Yet  most  people  seem 
to  be  seeking  those  things  which  minister  to  the  carnal  appetites. 
The  growth  of  mind,  the  exalting  and  purifying  influence  of  pure 
thought,  the  comprehension  of  great  truths,  the  ability  to  think 
on  what  one  pleases,  and  the  power  of  controlling  and  holding 
one's  thoughts  to  the  desired  object  of  contemplation,  are  means  of 
happiness  little  understood  and  little  thought  of,  by  very  many  who 
think  they  know  the  value  of  education.  When  this  fact  is  fully 
realized,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  strange  perversion  of  our  noble  powers  !  Yet  we  may  not  con- 
sider it  so  strange,  when  we  consider  the  tendencies  of  education 
at  home,  and  often  even  in  the  school.  The  animal  and  the  sen- 
sual, rather  than  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  being,  receive  the 
greater  amount  of  development  and  discipline;  and  the  animal 
passions  thus  developed,  blunt  and  paralyze  those  noble  powers  of 
the  soul,  which  alone  can  exist  to  enhance  our  happiness  or  misery, 
when  heart  and  flesh  shall  fail. 

Mental  discipline  then  may  be  deflned  as  being  such  a  develop- 
ment and  training  of  all  the  mental  powers  or  faculties,  by  habit- 
ual exercise,  as  will  most  eflfectually  exhibit  their  native  power,  and 
give  the  subject  the  full  control  over  them,  so  that  he  can  use  them 
at  will  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity.  To  acquire  this  ought  to 
be  the  great  end  of  education.  This  is  the  great  work  of  the 
teacher ;  and  to  him,  and  to  all  who  deal  with  mind,  nothing  can 
be  more  important  than  to  know  how  to  accomplish  this  work. 

Considering  this  definition  to  be  mainly  correct,  let  me  deduce 
some  of  those  principles,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  training  of  the  mind.  I  shall  no^,  however,  be  able 
to  introduce  those  practical  illustrations,  at  this  time,  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands ;  and  which  would  be  quite 
as  interesting  and  profitable,  if  this  were  the  place  to  present  them. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  object  to  determine  in  what  part  of  the  body 
the  mind  is  located.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  consider  it  as  a  tenant 
of  the  body,  having  the  whole  body  under  its  control ;  yet  materi- 
ally aflfected  in  its  development  and  training  by  the  conditions  of 
its  tenement.  The  body  is  the  medium  through  which  the  mind  is 
to  exhibit  itself  What  the  mind  would  or  could  do,  if  freed  from 
the  body,  we  are  not  now  able  to  know.  If  it  were  not  aflfected  by 
this  earthy,  sin-corrupted 'tenement,  I  suppose  its  powers  would  be 
developed  and  perfected  immediately,  and  fitted  for  the  service  of 
Him  who  made  it. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principles  which^  it  seems  to  me, 
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ought  to  be  especially  regarded  in  disciplining  or  educating  the 
mind. 

The  Jirst  is  physical  health,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
condition.  The  body  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  disease ;  for 
the  mind  sympathizes  with  the  body.  A  weak  suffering  body 
will  not  be  likely  to  have  a  strong,  active,  and  well-controlled  mind. 
All  intemperance  or  excess,  in  eating,  drinking,  or  exercise,  all  ex- 
posure to  changes  of  temperature,  and  all  irregularities  of  habits 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  The  laws  of  health  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  every  parent  and  teacher ;  for  they  are  of  vital 
importance,  yet  easily  understood.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
subject  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

If  these  laws  of  health  and  physical  development  are  allowed 
to  be  violated,  mental  development  and  mental  discipline  will  be 
secured  with  difficulty,  or  rather  not  secured  at  all.  It  is  almost 
useless  to  try  to  impart  mental  instruction  to  those  pupils  whose 
parents,  out  of  misdirected  kindness,  allow  them  to  indulge  their 
appetites  to  excess,  or  to  disregard  in  any  way  the  laws  of  health. 
It  could  be  easily  shown  that  the  teacher  also  has  a  responsibility 
in  this  matter. 

But  in  the  second  place  correct  menta}  discipline  can  not  be 
secured  without  giving  and  holding  the  attention  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  ability  to  fix  and  hold  the  attention  can  not  be 
estimated  too  highly ;  for  all  success  in  scholarship  depends  upon 
it.  It  can  not  be  disregarded  with  impunity  even  in  the  youngest 
pupil ;  for  the  very  first  efforts  to  instruct  the  child  will  form  the 
habit  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  difficulty  in  fixing  and  in  holding 
the  attention  experienced  in  advancing  years  begins  with  the  child. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  pupil  is  required  to  do  should  receive  his 
undivided  attention,  and  nothing  should  be  done  without  it. 
Whether  one  or  many  are  to  be  instructed  at  the  same  time,  the 
attention  of  every  one  must  be  given.  Care  and  judgment  are 
highly  necessary,  of  course,  in  presenting  just  such  thoughts  and 
lessons  as  are  adapted  to  their  capacity.  Then  again,  one  thing 
at  a  time  should  claim  attention,  until  it  is  fully  mastered.  Let 
that  one  thing  be  within  the  reach  of  the  child's  mind,  and  then 
impressed  upon  it  until  the  idea  is  perfect.  But  I  hesitate  not  to 
express  my  belief  that  more  instructors  fail  on  this  matter  of  atten- 
tion than  on  any  other  which  relates  to  mental  discipline.  I  repeat 
that  attention  is  the  first  thing  to  be  regarded  in  the  business  of 
instruction.     A  failure  here  is  a  vital  failure. 

But  I  must  say  farther,  that  in  this  part  of  bis  work  as  in  every 
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Other,  the  teacher  must  be  a  model  for  his  pupils.  No  scatter- 
brained instructor  will  make  an  attentive  scholar ;  and  consequently 
such  a  teacher  can  not  impart  proper  mental  discipline. 

Again,  the  first  instructions  should  be  given  by  those  in- 
structors whose  minds  have  been  correctly  trained,  and  who  them- 
selves understand  the  laws  which  should  direct  the  development 
of  mind.  The  person  who  lays  out  and  begins  the  great  work  of 
educating  an  immortal  mind,  should  be  a  master  workman.  If  only 
an  edifice  of  brick  and  mortar  is  to  be  erected,  the  most  skillful 
architect,  and  a  wii^e  master-builder  must  be  employed  to  get  the 
work  ready  for  the  more  inexperienced  workmen.  How  much 
more  important  is  the  planning  and  beginning  of  that  education 
which  is  to  fit  the  mind  for  its  existence,  long  after  the  walls  of 
brick  and  stone  shall  have  crumbled  and  dissolved  into  their  original 
elements.  The  starting  point  then  is  the  most  important ;  for  if 
this  is  wrong,  the  whole  superstructure  is  wrong.  "Just  as  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined."  To  start  education  rightly  requires 
as  much  skill  and  as  much  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind  as  to  con- 
duct it  aright  afterwards.  Hence  we  may  see  the  utter  folly  of  com- 
mitting the  first  instructions  to  the  most  inexperienced  teachers,  so 
common  in  our  country.  Ten  thousand  evils  grow  out  of  this  cus- 
tom ;  and  we  may  well  ask,  When  will  the  world  grow  wiser  on 
this  stUrject  ?  Every  friend  of  true  education  ought  to  make  his 
most  solemn  protest  against  this  unreasonable  practice.  Still  I  am 
aware  that  this  evil  will  continue  until  every  community  will  pro- 
vide proper  means  for  training  teachers  such  a^  some  portions  of 
our  country  now  afford. 

Again,  to  keep  the  mind  under  proper  discipline  when  started 
right,  the  instructor  must  have  power  over  his  own  mind,  and  be 
quahfied  by  mental  training  and  a  fund  of  knowledge  to  meet'  the 
growing  capacity  and  the  strengthening  powers  of  the  pupil.  This 
statement  alone  must  suffice  here ;  for  the  illustration  of  this  posf- 
tion  might  fill  pages. 

Again,  it  should  be  known  and  ever  remembered,  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  mind  are  similar  to  those  which  govern  the 
body,  in  its  development  and  discipline. 

And  first^  the  mind  requires  active,  well-directed  exercise  and 
rest ;  and  these  should  alternate  regularly  and  systematically,  as 
day  and  night,  through  the  whole  course  of  mental  training,  until 
every  proper  mental  exercise  becomes  a  habit 

Secondly,  the  mind,  like  the  body,  requires  food,  or  matter  for 
thought.     This  is  to  be  furnished  from  the  experience  of  others,  in 
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oral  or  written  instruction,  or  from  the  great  book  of  nature.  And 
here  first  it  should  be  noticed  that  this  food — these  subjects  of 
thought- — must  be  of  the  proper  quality^  if  we  would  secure  healthy 
development  Here,  as  much  as  any  where,  perhaps  the  wisdom 
of  the  teacher  will  be  taxed,  in  selecting  the  best  kind  of  books, 
in  presenting  proper  subjects  of  thought,  and  in  pointing  out  the 
proper  sources  of  improvement.  Poisonous  food  may  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  kind  of  study  pursued  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
in  securing  proper  discipline  of  mind,  as  the  manner  of  pursuing  it. 
Every  useful  branch  of  education  can  be  so  pursued,  I  think,  as  to 
secure  proper  discipline.  One  branch  of  study  will  secure  one 
kind  of  discipline,  and  another,  another  kind  of  discipline;  for  dis- 
cipline, and  not  science,  is  the  first  great  object  of  education. 

Latin  and  Greek  may  develope  the  powers  of  the  right  arm,  and 
mathematics  the  left,  but  our  own  language,  with  its  accompani- 
ments, must  make  up  and  develope  the  head,  the  body,  and  powers 
of  locomotion.  If  foreign  languages  and  mathematics  have  any 
peculiar  merit  in  mental  discipline,  I  think  it  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact,  that  the  pupil  can  make  no  useful  progress  in 
them  without  personal  effort  and  undivided  attention. 

Again,  these  subjects  should  be  furnished  as  food  to  the  mind  in 
proper  quantities;  not  too  much  nor  too  little  at  a  time.  Life 
may  be  preserved  with  a  mere  pittance  of  food,  but  not  sound 
health.  So  a  little  knowledge  will  have  its  good  results.  1  can 
not  adopt  the  language  of  the  poet,  that  <^  a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing;"  still,  to  secure  proper  mental  development,  we  need 
to  make  strong  and  vigorous  mental  efforts ;  just  as  we  would 
secure  the  greatest  strength  of  muscle,  not  by  overtaxing  it,  but 
by  habitually  using  it  as  much  as  it  will  bear.  But  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  knowledge  is  not  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  by  the  teacher,  any  more  than  the  master  workman  is  to  do 
the  work  for  his  apprentice.  The  teacher  must  provide  the  work, 
present  the  inducements,  and  see  that  it  is  done,  and  done  right. 
The  pupil  is  the  agent,  and  not  the  passive  agent  either.  Teach- 
ers are  not  so  apt  to  fail  in  providing  a  sufficient  amount  of  work, 
as  in  presenting  proper  inducements,  and  in  being  sure  that  it  is 
done  right.  Here,  too,  let  us  be  reminded  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher's  profession.  How  unphilosophical  to  commit  this  work 
to  young  and  inexperienced  hands.  Well  may  he  who  realizes 
these  fearful  responsibilities  cry  out,  ^'  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  I 
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Another  view  which  I  would  present  is  the  adaptation  of  the  sub- 
jects of  study  to  the  age -of  the  pupil,  and  to  the  state  of  mental 
development  Sometimes  milk  will  be  required,  (not  milk  and  water) 
and  sometimes  strong  meat.  I  must  deny  myself  the  gratifica- 
tion of  illustrating  this  very  fruitful  theme.  Yet  I  will  say  that 
the  laws  of  progress  in  the  growth  of  mind  are  evident,  though 
not  as  well  understood  and  regarded  as  they  ought  to  be.  We 
hear  much  about  progressive  books,  progressive  series  of  books,  and 
progressive  instruction,  yet  a  careful  and  philosophical  examination 
of  the  whole  matter,  by  a  master  mind,  can  not  fail  to  prove  that 
the  natural  laws  of  progress  have  too  often  been  disregarded. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  that  it  seems  to  me  important,  that  the 
views  I  have  presented,  though  not  new,  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  teachers ;  and  if  parents^  as  well  as  teachers, 
could  be  all  brought  to  feel  their  importance,  a  mighty  change 
would  come  over  the  systems  of  family  and  school  education. 
There  are  very  few  communities,  and  very  few  parents,  who  do  not 
need  to  be  enlightened  on  this  subject.  Even  the  good  that  is  done 
is  not  fairly  understood  and  appreciated.  Every  one  considers  edu- 
cation highly  important,  but  very  few  understand  what  is  neces- 
sary to  gain  it.  As  growth  of  mind  and  mental  discipline  can  not 
be  measured  by  the  eye  or  ear,  nor  by  the  undisciplined,  so  often- 
times real  changes  and  improvements  are  unobserved.  As  the  out- 
ward change  is  most  easily  noticed,  so  it  is  often  taken  for  an  in- 
ward change.  Really  the  most  important  changes  in  a  course  of 
education  are  such  as  are  most  likely  to  escape  observation  during 
the  formative  period.  This  process,  however,  the  true  teacher 
uiiderstands.    Let  us  labor  to  make  all  understand  it. 


I 
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Mr.  William  P.  Ross,  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
education  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  having  been  requested  to  make 
a  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  education  among  these  Indians, 
said: 

We  have  a  system  of  common  schools.  Our  funds  for  their  sup- 
port are  derived  from  investments  made  under  treaty  stipulations 
with  the  United  States.  We  receive  only  the  interest  from  these 
investments,  which  we  apply  to  the  support  of  every  description  of 
our  schools.  The  first  is  what  we  call  our  public  schools.  Of 
these  we  have  twenty-one,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
Cherokee  country.  They  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
Superintendent,  who  has  the  power  of  appointing  three  directors  to 
assist  him  in  the  management  of  these  schools.  Our  teachers,  be- 
fore they  are  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination before  an  examining  board,  consisting  of  three  members. 
Upon  presenting  themselves  for  examination,  they  are  required  to 
furnish  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character.  If  they  pass  a  suc- 
cessful examination  before  this  board,  they  receive  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  and  may  then  be  employed  by  the  superintendent 
They  receive  for  their  salary  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  annum.  The 
majority  of  our  teachers  at  present  are  natives  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  a  part  of  them  are  females.  The  other  class  of 
schools  supported  out  of  our  school  funds  is  the  high  schools  or 
seminaries,  of  which  also  part  of  the  teachers  are  females.  They 
are  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the  college,  although  the  course  of 
studies  is  not  so  high  as  that  embraced  in  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  The  buildings  are  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  one  hundred  students,  although  at  this  time  they  have  not  such 
a  number.  Twenty-five  annually,  provided  that  number  can  be  ob- 
tained, are  taken  from  our  public  schools,  after  advancing  to  a  cer- 
tain stage,  and  are  admitted  to  these  high  schools,  where  they  pur- 
sue a  regular  course  of  study  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
excepting  of  course  their  clothing  and  a  few  minor  articles.  But 
their  board  and  tuition  are  given  them  free  of  expense  to  their  pa- 
rents or  guardians.     We   have  in  each  of  these  high  schools 
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three  teachers.  The  principal  of  our  female  seminary,  and  in  fact 
most  of  our  female  teachers 'have  come  from  Mt.  Holyoke,  in  Mass- 
achusetts. Our  male  teachers  have  been  educated  at  Hochester, 
New  York,  excepting  one  gentleman  who  is  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College.  We  pay  our  male  and  female  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  seminaries,  the  same  salaries  ;  an  arrangement  to  which  the 
gentlemen  object,  but  to  which  I  believe  the  ladies  have  never  inter- 
posed any  objection.  We  think  their  services  at  least  as  important 
to  us  as  the  services  of  the  other  sex  ;  and  if  the  men  agree  to 
work  for  a  stipulated  sum,  they  should  not  find  fault  if  we  pay  the 
ladies  quite  as  much.  Our  principals  receive  $800  annually,  and 
their  board  in  the  institution,  which  I  suppose  is  equivalent  to  at 
least  $1000  a  year.  Our  first  assistants  receive  9600  and  board, 
and  our  second  assistants  receive  $500  each.  Besides  these  schools, 
there  are  five  or  six  connected  with  the  dififerent  missionary  stations, 
at  which  tuition  is  frea  Very  few  of  them,  however,  board  the 
students  who  attend  them.  There  are  also  a  few  private  schools, 
supported  by  private  funds.  This  statement,  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, embodies  briefly  the  system  of  common  school  education 
among  the  Cherokees.  I  may  take  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
people  are  waking  up  very  much  to  the  importance  of  education 
among  us.  I  believe  if  we  had  the  means  we  could  to-day  double 
the  number  of  schools  in  the  Cherokee  country.  As  regards  our 
school-houses,  they  are  as  yet  nothing  but  log  cabins,  some  better 
constructed  than  others,  but  all  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 
Before  a  neighborhood  can  receive  a  public  school,  the  law  requires 
that  they  shall  construct  a  school-house  ;  and  in  order  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  school,  it  is  necessary  that  the  neighborhood  should 
furnish  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty-five.  The 
Seminary  buildings  are  of  a  durable  kind,  being  built  of  brick,  and 
costing,!  suppose,  something  like  $30,000  each. 

The  population  of  the  nation  is  something  less  than  20.000, 
probably  not  more  than  18,000. 

Da.  Proudpit  inquired  what  language  is  taught  in  their  schools. 

Mr.  Ross. — The  English  language  is  taught  exclusively  in  all 
our  public  schools.  The  Cherokee  language  has  been  reduced  to 
writing  many  years,  but  is  not  taught  in  connection  with  our  schools. 
In  fact  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  so,  for  a  sprightly  lad  can  learn 
to  read  his  native  tongue  in  a  day  or  even  less  than  that.  All  of 
our  proceedings,  the  records  of  our  courts,  and  our  public  schools, 
everything  of  that  description  is  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Richards  said  that  Mr.  Ross  had  just  stated  a  fact  calcu- 
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lated  to  astound  an  English  teacher,  and  inquired  how  it  happened 
that  a  Cherokee  lad  could  learn  to  read  his  native  tongue  in  a  day. 
Ma.  Ross. — The  Cherokee  alphabet,  which  was  invented  many 
years  since  by  Greorge  Guess,  a  very  remarkable  man,  is  a  syllabic 
alphabet,  composed  of  eighty-six  characters  which  represent,  uni- 
formly, or  very  nearly  so,  the  same  sounds.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  for  him  to  commit  to  memory  these  characters  and  their  sounds, 
and  when  he  has  done -that  he  proceeds  to  read  at  once. 

*  Mn.  RicHAKDs. — I  can't  keep  still  now,  because  that  touches  a 
point  which  lies  near  my  heart,  I  assure  you.  I  am  no  mono- 
msu^iiac  or  hobby  rider  of  any  thing  ;  but  if  there  is  any  thing  that 
touches  my  heart,  it  is  the  principle  which  is  alluded  to  there. 
The  fact  that  this  Association  has  ruled  out,  or  got  out  in  some* 
way  or  other,  the  efforts  of  friends  of  education  in  this  coimtry  to 
bring  about  the  same  condition  of  things  in  the  English  language, 
has  pained  me.  I  am  glad  we  have  had  that  statement  made,  and 
I  hope  it  will  have  an  effect.  1  hope  that  the  subject  of  phonetics, 
or  writing  the  English  language  with  characters  which  have  but 
one  meaning,  will  yet  receive  a  thopugh  examination  in  this  As- 
sociation. It  deserves  it.  Just  as  easily  could  the  reading  of  our 
own  language  be  learned,  if  we  had  characters  that  would  repre- 
sent but  one  meaning, — and  we  have  them  if  we  will  accept  them, 
just  as  easily  as  can  the  Cherokee  language ;  with  the  exception 
that,  perhaps,  the  syllabic  structure  of  their  language  and  alphabet 
would  afford  an  additional  means  of  acquiring  rapidity.  The 
principle  is  precisely  the  same,  and  I  do  hope  we  shall  hereafter 
have  that  subject,  fully,  thoroughly,  and  candidly  considered  by 
this  Association.  I  must  say  that  I  think  there  has  been  too  much 
of  a  disposition,  heretofore,  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  and  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  no  importance. 
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BY  REV.   SAMUBL  M.   HA  HILL,   LAWRENCBV1LLB  N.   J. 


The  remarks  contained  in  the  present  address  are  chiefly  the  re- 
sult of  personal  observation.  They  shall  be  illustrated  by  incidents 
that  have  occurred  under  the  writer's  own  eye. 

Our  theme  is  disciphne.  And  what  is  discipline?  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  if  we  take  it  from  the  Latin,  is  from  the  two 
words  disco  pullus — to  learn  the  young — to  train  a  sprout.  Rich- 
ardson gives  us  to  "  train  up  in  the  means  of  learning."  This 
opens  to  us  the  whole  field  of  educational  training.  It  opens  in- 
deed too  wide  a  range  for  the  space  of  time  allowed  us  on  the 
present  occasion.  And  as  we  can  not  ramble  thus,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  narrower  scope,  and  come  down  to  the  gen- 
erally-received and  more  limited  use  of  the  word  Discipline. 

We  shall  call  attention  more  particularly  to  school  government^ 
its  importance  and  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

First.  Its  importance. — There  is  very  little  advancement  made 
where  there  is  no  government.  There  is  generally  but  httle  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  and  little  scholastic  attainment  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  where  the  government  of  a  school  is  radically  defective. 
A  badly-governed  school  is  a  poor  sphool  any  where.  There  may 
be  a  good  supply  of  teachers.  They  may  be  learned,  and  agreea- 
ble, and  popular,  but  if  the  school  is  not  well  governed  little  will  be 
accomplished.  Where  there  is  only  one  teacher  the  matter  is  likely 
to  be  still  worse.  Where  there  are  several,  the  qualifications  of  one 
in  this  particular  may  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  another.  But  far 
the  larger  number  of  our  schools  are  taught  by  one  teacher.  How 
often  does  it  occur  that  an  individual  is  introduced  into  the  school- 
room, and  obliged  to  leave  it,  because  he  can  not  govern  those  who 
come  to  receive  instruction  from  him. 

The  teacher  of  a  district  school  may  have  all  other  qualifications, 
but  if  he  has  not  the  art  of  government  he  will  fail.  No  man  can 
long  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  school,  or  satisfy  the  public  around 
him,  whatever  else  his  qualifications  may  be,  if  he  is  not  able  to 
govern  his  school.  Ability  to  govern  well,  then,  is  a  most  import-, 
ant  item  in  an-  instructor.     It  is  difficult  to  obtain.     There  is  no 
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item  in  the  account  of  a  good  teacher  more  difficult  to  secure 
than  this. 

We  knew,  some  years  ago,  an.  instructor  of  large  attainment, 
who  was  not  able  to  govern  a  dozen  boys.  His  head  teemed  with 
knowledge.  He  was  profound  and  versatile.  He  was  at  home 
any  where  in  language  or  science.  He  could  entertain  by  the  hour 
or  day  if  need  be.  One  was  well  paid  to  sit  and  draw  upon  his 
endless  resources.  He  had  much  knowledge  but  no  authority.  He 
failed  as  a  teacher  because  he  could  not  govern. 

We  remember  another  case.  It  was  that  of  a  most  excellent 
young  man,  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  best  colleges,  an  honor  to  his 
class,  a  finished  scholar  and  an  accomplished  writer.  He  was  able 
to  instruct  too,  but  he  could  not  govern.  In  the  course  of  a  single 
session  such  disorder  crept  into  his  class-room,  that  it  began  to  dif- 
fuse itself  through  the  whole  school,  unsettling  its  discipline. 

The  former  of  these  individuals  was  a  man  who  abounded  with 
words.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  few  words.  The  want  in  both 
cases  was  ability  to  govern.  This  single  defect  canceled  all  other 
qualifications. 

But  what  is  essential  to  good  government?  We  remark, 
autkoritt/. 

To  govern  well,  a  teacher  must  have  authority.  What  is  author- 
ity?    How  shall  it  be  secured  and  maintained? 

It  is  not  merely  that  which  is  obtained  from  a  board  of  trustees, 
or  school  committee,  or  town  superintendent,  or  county  examiner. 
These  may  be  all  very  well,  each  in  its  place.  They  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  legal  form  to  authority.  They  may  be  required  by 
the  conventional  arrangements  of  society.  But  a  teacher  may 
have  them  all  and  yet  be  in  want  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  author- 
ity. A  man  may  have  the  ferule  or  the  birch  put  into  his  hands, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  master-like  authority  that  we  have 
ever  known  any  thing  of  in  our  school-boy  days,  or  of  which  our 
fathers  or  mothers  may  have  told  us ;  and  yet  these  are  not  the 
true  sources  of  authority.  Nor  is  authority  characterized  by  over- 
much speaking.  A  teacher  may  be  a  man  of  many  words,  and 
yet  be  wanting  in  authority.  He  may  be  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
have  it 

It  is  not  then  mere  legal  form,  nor  the  instrumentalities  for  exe- 
cuting it,  that  constitute  authority.  It  is  a  power  in  the  individual 
himself,  independent  of  all  circumstances,  and  rising  in  its  own 
majesty  above  all  mere  conventionalities.  It  is  a  power  difficult 
to  describe,  but  which  sends  out  its  streams  of  influence  along  the 
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teacher's  pathway.  It  enlightens,  it  warms,  it  vivifies  as  it  contin- 
ually radiates  from  him  while  he  silently  occupies  his  position  in 
the  school-room.  It  shows  every  pupil  his  place,  and  keeps  him 
quietly  in  it.  It  is  identified  with  the  man.  It  is  cheerfully  con- 
ceded to  him.  And  yet  it  goes  out  from  him.  It  goes  wherever  he 
goes.  And  every  pupil  is  brought  .under  its  influences.  It  exists 
in  the  man,  demanding,  and  securing,  and  retaining  cheerful  obe- 
dience, and  becoming  the  central  point  of  all  that  he  does  in  the 
way  of  government. 

But  suppose  this  authority  to  exist  in  form,  in  the  instrumental- 
ities necessary  to  execute  it,  and  in  fact  in  the  man.  Suppose  the 
teacher  in  his  place  clothed  with  this  authority,  how  shall  he  bring 
it  to  bear  so  as  to  give  to  his  school  a  good  system  of  government? 
We  would  suggest  four  points. 

1st.     The  arrangement  of  "his  school-room. 

2d.  An  appeal  to  the  sense  of  propriety,  sense  of  honor,  sense 
of  shame. 

3d.     An  appeal  to  the  flesh. 

4th.    The  cultivation  of  the  heart,  and  appeals  to  the  conscience. 

First,  The  school-room  arrangement  should  be  characterized  by 
neatness,  fitness,  and  convenience,  in  the  room  itself,  the  furniture, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the  school.  Items  of  this  kind  hold  an 
important  place  in  the  discipline  of  a  school. 

A  very  important  aid  to  school  government  will  be  found  in  the 
proper  arrangement  of  pupils.  Two  principles" may  serve  as  land- 
marks here.  Finty  do  not  let  your  pupils  sit  facing  each  other.  A 
suflicient  reason  for  this  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  whenever 
children  are  put  face  to  face,  there  arises  the  disposition  to  smile, 
or  to  make  other  demonstrations  with  the  countenance,  or  to  talk. 
This  creates  confusion.  It  prevents  attention  to  study.  Laughing 
and  talking  and  study  can  not  coexist.  If  you  would  avoid  the 
former,  and  the  consequent  punishment,  and  have  your  pupils  give 
attention  to  the  lessons  assigned  them,  do  not  place  them  face  to 
face.  If  you  would  not  encourage  conversation  and  whispering, 
and  correspondence  by  signs,  but  would  have  your  pupils  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  study,  do  not  place  them  face  to  face.  This 
can  easily  be  carried  out  in  any  school-room. 

Second^  let  them  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  teacher's  platform. 
This  is  for  a  school-room  arrangement.  When  they  come  to  reci- 
tation, as  a  general  thing,  they  ought  to  face  the  teacher,  unless 

« 

it  be  a  blackboard  recitation,  when  they  should  face  the  board. 
But  in  the  school-room,  where  the  work  is  done,  and  during  the 
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time  it  is  going  on,  they  should  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  instructor, 
who  is  presiding  in  the  school-room.  I  am  aware  that  this  idea  is 
not  generally  carried  out.     It  is  perhaps  reversed  in  most  cases. 

It  is  even  opposed  by  some ;  but  a  fair  trial  will  satisfy  any  one 
that  it  operates  with  beautiful  efficiency  and  gigantic  power.  I 
was  gratified,  two  years  ago,  to  learn  from  the  able  and  successful 
head  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  High  School  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, that  they  had  adopted  this  arrangement  in  that  institution, 
and  to  hear  him  express  in  strong  terms,  his  appreciation  of  its 
superiority  over  any  other  arrangement. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1852^  I  visited  a  school  of  high  repute, 
and  was  shown  through  the  establishment,  and  into  a  large  and 
well-arranged  school-room,  for  the  accommodation  of  more  than 
two  hundred  pupils.  The  moment  we  entered  the  room,  I  remarked 
to  my  friend  that  if  I  were  presiding  in  that  school-room,  I  would 
turn  the  desks  all  about.  '^  Why,"  said  he  ?  I  was  giving  some 
reasons,  when,  coming  to  one  that  seemed  to  carry  conviction  with 
it,  said  he,  "Well,  I  never  thought  of  that  But  I  have  often 
noticed  myself  that  I  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  when  I  wish 
to  attend  to  any  thing  that  I  do  not  desire  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  my  pupils."  But,  said  I,  your  school-room  arrangements 
ought  not  to  create  a  necessity  of  this  sort.  That  position  in  re- 
lation to  your  pupils  should  be  chosen,  which  will  give  you  the 
greatest  power,  and  yet  be  permanent.  Many  things  attract  the 
attention  of  the  young  that  you  suppose  will  not.  All  these  should 
be  taken  out  of  their  sight. 

What  then  are  the  reasons  for  this  arrangement  ?  The  following 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  as  some  of  them.  1st.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, in  addition  to  being  a  most  important  aid  in  school  govern- 
ment, best  promotes  the  end  for  which  children  come  to  school.  For 
what  purpose  do  they  come?  They  come  to  learn.  To  learn 
what?  Not  the  shape  of  the  teacher^s  platform,  not  the  beauty  of 
his  face,  the  symmetry  of  his  form,  nor  the  fitness  of  his  move- 
ments. They  come  to  learn  the  lessons  that  the  teacher  assigns  to 
them.  For  these  lessons  they  are  held  accountable.  They  are 
reported  delinquent  if  they  do  not  know  them.  They  become  the 
subjects  of  discipline  if  they  do  not  know  them.  The  acquisition 
of  these  lessons  is  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished  in  the  school- 
room. One  book  after  another  is  put  into  the  child's  hands,  out  of 
which  to  learn.  The  place  to  learn  these  lessons  is  the  school-room. 
It  is  not  one  child  out  of  ten,  on  an  average,  of  those  attending  our 
district  schools,  that  learns  any  of  these  at  home,  or  out  of  the 
school-rooHL 
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When,  then,  jou  bring  these  children  into  this  school-room,  to 
learn  their  lessons,  you  ought  to  seat  them  with  nothing  before 
them  but  the  lesson  they  have  to  learn.  The  teacher's  platform 
should  be  behind  them. 

2d.  I'he  teacher  is  the  greatest  object  of  attraction  in  the  school- 
room. He  is  in  some  sense  the  school ;  for  when  he  goes  the 
school  stops  until  he  returns,  or  another  takes  his  place.  Now,  is 
it  making  the  best  arrangement  for  the  pupils  who  have  their  les- 
sons to  learn,  to  place  the  teacher  immediately  before  them,  and 
thus  draw  off  their  attention  from  their  books  ?  He  that  should  be 
the  centre  of  attraction  ought  not  to  become  the  incidental  cause 
of  distraction. 

3d.  There  is  much  that  takes  place  at  the  teacher's  platform 
that  will  attract  attention.  Pupils  come  to  him  for  assistance. 
One  comes  to  him  with  his  Geogmphy  or  Atlas ;  another  with  his 
Arithmetic ;  another  with  his  Grammar ;  another  for  assistance  in 
Mathematics  or  the  Languages.  These  things  are  constantly 
occurring.  They  will  attract  attention.  And  is  it  a  wise  arrange- 
ment that  tempts  the  pupil  to  neglect  his  lesson,  or  watch  what  is 
going  on  at  the  teacher's  platform  ?  Is  it  wise  to  gather  these 
things  into  a  central  point  in  front  of  the  pupils  while  they  are 
engaged  in  study  ? 

4th.  A  teacher  may  have  cause  to  call  up  a  pupil  to  caution  or 
admonish  him,  or  some  one  may  drop  into  the  school  to  see  the 
teacher  for  a  moment  or  two,  or  to  call  for  a  pupil.  Now  all  these 
things,  and  many  others  that  we  have  not  time  to  name,  ought  to 
be  removed  from  before  the  pupils,  and  placed  behind  them.  They 
are  all  identified  with  the  teacher  and  his  platform.  These,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  face  the  pupils,  but  to  be  behind  them.  The  door 
of  entrance  to  the  room,  too,  ought  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  pupils, 
and  near  the  teacher's  platform. 

5th.  If  the  pupils  face  the  teacher  they  always  know  when  he  is 
looking  at  them,  and  will  embrace  the  opportunity  while  his  fitten- 
tion  is  taken  up  with  hearing  a  class  or  some  other  engagement,  to 
talk  or  negleot  their  lessons.  But  when  the  pupils  sit  with  their 
backs  to  the  teacher,  they  have  the  impression  all  the  time  that  he 
is  looking  at  them.  If  a  pupil  turns  his  face  around  to  ascertain 
whether  the  instructor  is  looking  at  him,  by  the  time  he  gets  his 
face  around  the  teacher's  eye  will  be  upon  him.  The  very  turning 
of  his  head  will  attract  attention.  The  uniform  impression  on  his 
mind  is  that  the  teacher's  eye  is  upon  him ;  and  every  effort  he 
makes  by  turning  his  head  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  so  convinces 
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him  that  it  is  bo.  This  constant  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  pupil 
that  the  eye  of  his  teacher  is  on  him,  has  great  influence  in  keep- 
ing him  in  his  place  and  at  his  work. 

6th.  Analogy  suggests  that  this  arrangement  is  right.  When  a 
general  arranges  his  army  for  battle,  where  does  he  take  his  posi- 
tion while  the  conquest  is  going  on  ?  Is  it  not  behind  them,  where 
he  can  overlook  the  movements  of  every  man,  without  interfering 
with  the  appropriate  action  of  a  single  soldier?  Shall  the  teacher, 
with  his  army  of  pupils,  show  them  that  which  is  to  be  conquered, 
and  yet  stand  between  them  and  their  work  ? 

2.  Our  second  suggestion  for  the  promotion  of  good  government 
in  a  school,  is  to  make  frequent  appeals  to  the  honor,  sense  of  pro- 
priety, sense  of  shame  of  the  pupils.  This  may  be  done  in  various 
ways.  By  conversation  in  private,  or  by  remarks  to  them  in  public. 
By  picturing  to  them  the  shame  that  must  attend  bad  conduct, 
and  the  good  that  will  result  from  correct  deportment. 

The  most  effectual  way  of  reaching  them  is  by  a  system  of 
daily  reports  in  each  study,  and  in  conduct.  Let  this  report  be 
made  known  to  the  pupil.  Let  it  be  read  out  once  a-week  to  the 
whole  school,  and  make  the  reading  of  this  report  the  occasion  of 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  application,  obedience,  respectful  de- 
portment, good  habits,  industry,  perseverance,  &c. 

This  report  will  exhibit  the  standing  of  each  pupil,  and  the  point 
at  which  he  needs  additional  effort.  No  pupil  likes  to  fall  behind. 
He  will  thus  be  stimulated  to  exertion.  Let  this  be  followed,  day 
by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  quarter  by  quarter,  and 
let  a  monthly  or  quarterly  report  of  each  pupil's  standing  be  sent 
to  the  parent.  Thus  the  authority  of  the  teacher  will  be  sustained. 
If  men  need  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  children  need 
it  a  hundred  fold  more. 

Throw  around  this  system  of  keeping  a  daily  and  weekly  report 
of  scholarship  and  deportment  as  much  character  as  possible. 
Create  a  popular  sentiment  in  its  favor,  and  make  every  pupil  feel 
that  it  is  disgraceful  to  have  bad  record  against  him  for  future  times 
to  look  back  upon. 

An  appeal  to  a  boy's  sense  of  shame,  or  to  his  manliness,  may 
often  be  made  with  success.  I  remember  the  following  case  which 
occurred  a  few  years  ago :  I  called  out  a  class  at  a  public  examin- 
ation. One  boy  failed  to  answer  to  his  name.  It  was  called  out 
a  second  time.  There  was  no  response,  but  an  awful  pause.  The 
gentleman  who  was  to  examine  the  class  turned  and  said,  what 
shall  I  do?     Said  I  proceed  with  the  examination.     A  moment 
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after  my  eye  rested  on  the  boy  who  had  come  in  after  the  time,  in 
company  with  some  of  his  family,  who  were  present.  I  moved 
quietly  down  one  side  of  the  school-room,  took  a  seat  beside  him, 
dropped  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  he  very  promptly  arose  and  went  to 
his  class,  and  passed  an  excellent  examination.  About  a  year 
afterwards  a  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  who  had  been  present, 
and  watched  the  whole  movement,  said  to  me,  I  have  often  wanted 
to  ask  you  what  you  said  to  that  boy  that  did  not  answer  to 
his  name,  when  he  was  called  out  for  his  public  examination. 
Sai4  he  when  you  sat  down  by  him  and  spoke  to  him,  he  started 
up  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  I  replied,  that  as  I  wanted  to  save  his 
feelings,  and  those  of  his  friends  who  were  present,  from  the  effect 
of  any  public  demonstration  against  him,  I  went  to  him,  and  taking 
my  seat  quietly  beside  him,  whispered  in  his  ear,  ^Albert,  I  want 
you  to  be  a  man,  and  go  take  your  seat  in  your  class,  and  pass 
your  examination."  I  called  him  up  afterwards  and  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  come  when  called.  He  replied,  that  he  was  afraid 
he  co\ild  not  sustain  his  examination  until  I  spoke  to  him. 

Another  instance.  A  high  strung  lad,  on  one  occasion,  drew  his 
knife  in  the  school-room,  and  threatened  one  of  the  instructors. 
The  teacher  came  to  me  at  the  adjournment  of  the  school,  stated 
the  case,  and  said  that  either  that  boy  must  leave  or  he  would.  I 
sent  for  the  boy  to  come  to  my  study.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
widowed  mother.  He  was  candid,  generous,  and  talented.  I  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  said,  "Edward !  what  have  you  been  doing?" 
He  burst  into  tears  and  said,  "  1  have 'been  doing  wrong.*'  Said  I, 
"  are  you  willing  to  go  to  your  teacher,  and  tell  him  you  have  done 
wrong  ?"  "  Yes  sir  I"  said  he  promptly.  "  But,"  said  I  "  you  have 
placed  yourself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  means  of  discip- 
line, and  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  either  to  make  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  your  instructor  as  will  satisfy  him,  or  be  dismissed 
from  the  school.  Are  you  willing  to  make  your  acknowledgment 
as  public  as  the  oflfense  was  ?"  "  Yes  sir,'*  was  his  second  prompt 
reply — an  answer  1  scarcely  expected.  Said  I,  •*  come  to  me  in  the 
morning."  In  the  mean  time,  I  saw  the  instructor  and  asked  him, 
if  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a  public  apology.  He  replied  that  he 
would,  if  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  sufficient.  I  told  him  it 
ought  to  be.  That  the  ends  of  discipline  would  be  fully  met,  and 
a  happy  influence  might  be  exerted.  Half-past  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning  brought  Edward  to  the  study.  I  asked  him  bow  he 
felt.  Said  he  "  I  feel  badly,  and  am  ready  to  do  whatever  you  wish." 
"Then,"  said  I, "  after  the  school  is  opened,  arise  in  your  place  and  say 
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to  your  instructor,  and  to  your  schoolmates  too,  that  you  did  wrong 
in  using  the  disrespectful  language  and  action  on  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  you  wished  thus  publicly  to  make  an  apology  and  to  ask 
pardon."  It  was  done  with  a  clear  but  tremulous  voice,  and  every 
'  word  made  its  impression,  Edward  sat  down  to  weep,  and  there 
was  the  silence  of  the  grave.  The  teacher  arose,  full  of  feeling, 
commended  his  offending  but  now  penitent  pupil,  and  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  closed  most  impressively  a  scene,  the  moral  effect  of 
which  was  more  than  electric.  That  boy  is  now  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  that  instructor  adorns  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  churches  in  Virginia.  The  boy  never  fofgot  the  lesson 
then  taught  him,  while  his  expulsion  might  have  proved  his  ruin. 

3.  For  most  cases  these  milder  modes  of  discipline  vnl\  answer. 
But  there  are  cases  that  they  will  not  reach.  And  this  brings  us 
to  another  mode  by  which  good  government  in  a  school  may  be 
maintained.  It  accoi'ds  exactly  with  the  old  idea  of  discipline,  as 
we  have  it  in  the  words  of  old  Father  Chaucer  in  the  following 
(way.)  ''  As  it  fareth  by  children  in  schoole,  that  for  leiarning  ame 
beaten  when  their  lessons  they  foryeten,  commonly  after  a  good 
disciplening  with  a  yerde,  they  keep  right  wele  doctrine  of  their 
Bchole." 

This  is  corporal  punishment.  Now  is  this  desirable,  or  admissi- 
ble,  or  necessary  ?  We  answer  it  is  not  desirable.  But  it  is  ad- 
missible and  necessary  in  a  system  of  school  government. 

The  system  of  indiscriminate  flagellation  for  small  oflfenses  is 
not  a  good  one.  Corporal  punishment  before  the  whole  school,  as 
a  general  thing,  is  not  good.  Tu  this  there  may  be  exceptions. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  sqeamishness  on  the 
subject  of  corporal  punishment.  A  teacher  is  often  placed  in  a 
diflicult  position.  He  must  please  his  patrons.  He  must  please 
his  pupils.  He  must  please  himself.  He  will  do  well  to  satisfy 
himself  first,  and  take  independent  ground.  A  judicious  teacher 
will  be  sustained  in  the  use  of  the  rod,  as  a  general  thing,  even  by 
those  who  profess  to  make  objection  to  it. 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  some  eminence  called  at  the 
High  School  to  inquire  about  the  institution,  with  a  view,  as  he 
stated,  to  locate  his  boys,  of  whom  he  had  several.  After  perusing 
a  circular  which  had  been  handed  to  him,  and  asking  a  number  of 
questions,  he  inquired  as  to  our  modes  of  discipline.  I  commenced 
describing  to  him  our  system ;  but  before  proceeding  far,  he  asked, 
rather  abruptly, "  Do  you  use  the  rod  ?"  "We  do,"  said  I, "  whenever 
we  think  there  is  need  of  it.    It  comes  in  as  a  part  of  our  system,  as 
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a  last  resort  When  a  boy  can  not  be  reached  by  other  modes  of 
discipline,  and  becomes  difficult  of  control,  we  resort  to  the  rod,  and 
if  that  does  not  reach  his  case,  send  him  away." 

Said  he  again,  with  some  emphasis,  '<  I  am  opposed  to  corporal 
punishment" 

I  replied,  that  we  were  satisfied  that  there  were  cases  in  which  it 
was  necessary  and  useful.  I  described  a  case  that  had  but  recently 
occurred  in  the  school.  When  I  got  through,  he  said,  '^  well/ 1  think 
such  a  boy  ought  to  be  flogged ;  but  my  boys  are  not  such."  I 
remarked  that  we  could  not  receive  a  boy,  with  the  understanding 
on  his  part,  that  he  was  not  to  be  punished  in  this  way,  if  we  thought 
it  expedient.  The  gentleman  left.  From  his  decided  tone  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  use  of  the  rod,  I  supposed  we  should  never  see  him  again. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  months,  however,  when  we  were  some  dis- 
tance on  in  another  session,  I  was  summoned  to  the  hall,,one  day, 
and  whom  should  I  meet  but  the  gentleman  who  had  so  fully  de- 
claimed against  the  rod,  and  who  seemed  so  particularly  concerned 
about  the  manner  in  which  his  boys  should  be  disciplined.  Said  he, 
"  I  have  brought  you  my  four  boys."  I  inquired  where  he  had  been 
since  he  visited  us.  He  replied,  that  he  had  traveled  through  New 
Eogland,  and  been  at  some  schgol  locaUties  on  the  North  River,  and 
had  come  back  to  New  Jersey.  Some  general  instructions  were 
given,  but  not  a  word  about  corporal  punishment.  A  number  of 
years  elapsed  before  the  last  of  these  boys  left  school,  and  there 
was  necessity,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
them,  for  resort  to  this  mode  of  punishment,  and  with  decidedly  good 
effect  But  we  never  heard  a  word  more  about  the  modes  of  discipline. 
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If  children  are  well  governed  in  a  school,  and  taught  proper  sub- 
ordination, parents  will  not  complain  of  the  particular  forms  of 
discipline.  The  private  and  judicious  use  of  corporal  punishment 
should  have  a  place  in  a  good  system  of  school  government. 

No  judicious  board  of  irustees  should  put  a  person  into  the  school« 
room  to  train  and  govern  and  keep  in  order  a  company  of  youth, 
and  yet  tie  his  hands  on  this  subject.  Is  it  right,  indeed,  to  say  to 
a  teacher,  govern  these  youth,  and  yet  not  allow  him  the  judicious 
use  of  such  means  as  are  necessary  rightly  to  execute  his  work  ? 
Surely  it  is  enough  for  a  teacher  to  endure  the  vexation,  weariness,  and 
anxiety  and  toil  incident  to  his  position  without  being  thus  trammeled. 

4.  Let  the  heart  be  cultivated. — 

Nothing  will  promote  good  government  in  a  school-room  more 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  Our  ultimate  appeal  must  be 
here.    Our  highest  hope  for  good  results,  whether  in  the  school-room 
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or  out  of  it,  is  here.  "  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life." 
This  is  the  fountain.  This  is  the  citadel.  Get  this  and  you  get 
all.  When  Sebastopol  falls  the  Crimea  will  be  taken.  It  is  a 
fountain  of  good  or  evil.  If  this  is  rightly  regulated,  all  will  be 
well.  Hence  flow  the  streams  of  obedience  or  of  disobedience,  of 
subordination  or  insubordination.  Hence  comes  that  which  pro- 
motes the  good  government  of  your  school  or  sets  it  aside.  But 
how  shall  the  heart  be  cultivated  so  as  to  aid  the  government  of 
the  school.  It  may  be  done  by  the  teacher's  example.  It  is  an  old 
maxim  that  example  speaks  louder  than  precept.  The  example  of 
a  teacher  exerts  great  controlling  influence  over  his  pupils.  That 
example  should  be  promotive  of  order  and  good  government  He 
should  himself  be  a  living  exhibition  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment. For  a  man  may  sometimes  defeat  the  ends  of  government 
by  governing  too  much,  or  by  not  governing  himself 

A  teacher's  example,  then,  has  influence,  and  nowhere  can  that 
influence  be  brought  to  bear  more  directly  upon  his  pupils,  and  for 
their  good,  and  for  the  support  of  order  and  good  government,  than 
in  the  school-room.  The  example  of  a  good  man  will  be  felt,  and 
powerfully  too,  by  his  pupils.  A  process  of  assimilation  is  con- 
stantly going  on.  The  more  they  are  with  him  the  more  they  will 
be  hke  him. 

The  heart  maybe  cultivated  by  frequent  appeals  to  the  con- 
science. And  the  conscience  may  be  kept  alive  by  bringing  the 
young  into  contact  with  the  truth.  Let  them  hear  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  read  by  the  teacher.  Let  them  read  them  themselves. 
Let  them  be  brought  into  contact,  every  day,  by  a  mild  necessity, 
with  the  Truths  of  Revelation^  and  let  these  truths  be  impressed 
upon  them.  This  will  improve  the  heart.  Secure  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  your  pupils  and  your  government  will  be  strong. 

Let  the  truth  of  inspiration  come  in  among  them,  with  its  influ- 
ence, and  your  hands  will  be  upheld.  Let  it  come  as  the  rains  of 
Heaven  come,  to  irrigate  and  bless.  Let  it  come,  as  the  dew-drop 
comes,  to  sparkle  and  adorn,  while  it  gives  life.  Let  it  come,  as 
the  air  of  heaven  comes,  so  full  and  deep  and  fresh  and  free  that 
man  may  walk  in  it,  breathe  and  live  and  long  to  be  immortal.  As 
you  would  open  your  windows,  and  ventilate  your  rooms,  and  let  in 
the  fresh  atmosphere,  so  let  in  the  fragrant  atmosphere  evolved 
from  the  sacred  word. 

So  let  our  youth  be  modeled,  governed,  disciplined,  and  brought 
under  control,  that  our  district  schools,  by  the  very  influence  they 
exert  upon  them,  may  become  sources  of  the  highest  blessing. 
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Having  thus  learned  to  be  governed  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, having  thus  breathed  an  atmosphere  that  is  pure  and 
healthy  and  invigorating  and  life  giving,  they  will  come  upon  the 
stage  of  life  like  men,  men  fully  formed,  men  not  driven  to  and  fro 
by  the  blind  impulses  of  unruled  passion,  men  not  tossed  upon  the 
surging  waves  of  unbridled  lust,  to  be  dashed  against  the  rocks  of 
dissipation ;  but  men,  each  one  prepared  to  sway  a  sceptre,  each 
one  to  be  a  sovereign  1 

In  conclusion,  let  it  not  be  thought  out  of  place  to  remark  here, 
that,  with  well-regulated  common  schools,  suppUed  with  well-edu- 
cated, competent  and  efficient  teachers,  who  have,  in  themselves, 
authority  for  the  execution  of  their  noble  work  and  eEimest  long- 
ings for  its  right  accomplishment,  we  have  a  powerful  enginexy  that 
can  scatter  to  the  winds  all  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  in- 
flux of  foreign  words  to  our  language.  Providence  has  made  our 
language  like  our  country — a  vast  reservoir.  The  streams  are  flow- 
ing into  it  Let  them  flow  from  mountam,  hill,  and  plain;  let  the 
tide  roll  up  from  ocean,  sea,  or  river ;  let  every  nation,  tgngue,  and 
dialect  send  in  its  tribute  to  swell  the  mighty  aggregation.  This 
boundless  deep  of  words  has  in  itself  the  means  of  its  own  purification. 
Its  veTj  surgings  give  it  life.  The  high  conservative  power  of  gen- 
eral education  is  the  means  of  its  healthy  diffusion ;  and  truth  is  the 
tower  of  its  strength.  Truth  1  as  it  beams  out  in  every  day's  recitation, 
as  it  is  exhibited  in  every  department  of  nature,  as  it  stands  in  de- 
monstration on  the  blackboard.  But  most  of  all.  Truth,  as  it  looms 
up  in  magnificent  proportions  from  the  sacred  pages,  especially  in 
him  who  was  himself  the  truth.  A  system  of  education  thus  freighted 
with  the  truth,  systematized  by  efficient  discipline,  enforced  by  able 
teachers,  and  sustained  by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  may  well 
become  the  grand  receptacle  of  every  tongue.  Then  there  will  exist 
a  great  American  language  which  will  make  the  world  its  debtor, 
and  by  some  beautiful  electrotyping  process,  transfer  its  own  impres- 
sion, adorned  with  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  every  land  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 
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fon  THE  ADVAKOKMBNT  Of  IDUCATION  Ilf  THB  UMITBD  tfTATBS. 

The  following  Plan  for  "the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge" 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plans  for 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

Hie  Institution  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent;  with  a  salary, 
and  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 
apparatus,  and  beyond  this  not^o  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

.  Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  "  increase  and  diflTusion  of  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  eduoationf  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing Popular  Education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time, 
and  without  charge  to  the  ftinds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  Educational 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitied  the  American  Journal  and  Dbrary  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

6.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  furniture. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(c)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  States  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  else- 
where] every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  as  iar  as  practicable,'  in  every 
country 


PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.— A  quarterly  or  monthly  iasue  mider  Ae 
general  titie  of  the  Amsrican  Journal  and  Librart  or  Education. 

J.  A  Journal  of  Education,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  numbers, 
embraomg  articles  on  systems,  institutions  and  methods, of  education,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  octavo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

n.  A  Library  or  Education  ;  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  treatises 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parts  or  treatises  to 
make  an  octavo  volume  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 
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1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  best  publicatioos  on  the  organization,  instruction  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in  the 
Euglisb,  French,  and  German  languages. 

2.  A  History  op  Education,  ancient  and  modem. 

3.  An  Account  of  Eusmentakt  Instruction  in  Europe,  based  on  the 
reports  of  Bache,  Stowe,  Muun,  and  othera.  * 

4.  National  Education  in  the  United  Statxs  :  or  contributions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  ana  other  institutions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States  (B.) 

5.  School  Architecture  ;  or  the  principles  of  eonstruction,  ventilation, 
warming,  acoustics,  seating,  &c.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  ana 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agencies  for  the  pro 
feesional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  System  of  Public  Education  for  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an 
account  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  of  Popular  Education  for  sparbedlt  populated  DiffTRiOTi 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other 
countries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement. 

10.  Schools  of  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  en^neering,  &c. 

11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  &o. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
this*  country  and  in  Europtf. 

1.3.  iNsrrruTioNs  for  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  of  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

1 5.  Reform  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 
]  6.  Houses  of  Refuge,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  oolleee, 
and  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  &c. 

IS.  Colleges  and  Universities. 

19.  Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evenmg  schools, 
oonraes  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &c. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalogueing, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  populur 
use.  • 

23.  Inotitutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  Science,  the  Arts  and  Edu- 
cation. 

25.  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
practical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and 
teachers. 

20.  Educational  Benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  SelF'Education  ;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  nnder  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Family  Training 
of  diflferent  countries. 

32.  Educational  Nomenclature  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  used  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  dif^ 
ent  countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 

rested  of. 
The  Series,  when  complete,  will  constitute  an  Encyclopbdu  of  Education. 
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B. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES ;  or  Cootribn- 
tioDs  to  the  History  and  ImproTement  of  Common  or  Pablic  Schools,  and  other 
means  of  Popular  Education! 

I.    Sarvey  of  the  principal  agencies  which  determine  the  education  of  a  people 
with  an  explanation  of  the  American  nomenclature  of  schools  and  education. 

n.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  action  of  the  General  Government  in  the  matter  of 
education  and  schools,  t.  e.y  Appropriation  of  Public  Lands  for  eduoaticmal 
purposes  in  the  several  States,  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Naval 
School  at  Annapolis,  Education  of  the  Indians. 

m.  Legislation  of  each  State  respecting  education,  with  special  reference  to  the 
organization,  administration,  and  support  of  common  or  public  schools,  with  an 
outline  of  the  system  in  operation  in  1854,  or  1855,  in  each  State. 

IV.  Condition  of  education  in  each  State,  according  to  the  Census  returns  of 
1850,  and  other  reliable  sources  of  information,  arranged  under  the  following 

heads: 

1.    Elementary  or  Primary  Education. 
S.    Academic  or  Secondary  Education. 

3.  Collegiate  or  Superior  Education,  including  such  institutions  as  embrace 
a  course  of  study  usually  made  the  condition  of  granting  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

4.  Professional  or  Special  Education.  * 

a.  Theology.  e.  Agriculture.  1.  Fine  Arts. 

b.  Law.  f.  MechanioB.  i.  Deaf-mntes. 
0.  Medicine.              g.  Commerce.  k.  Blind. 

d.  Engineering.         h.  Teaching.  1.  Idiots. 

5.  Supplementary  Education. 

a.  Evening  Schools,  d.  Libraries  of  Circulation.         f.  Adult  Schools. 

b.  Lyceums.  e.  Libraries  of  Reference.  g.  Mechanic  Societies. 
0.  Courses  of  Lectures. 

6.  Reformatory  Schools. 

7.  Orphan  Houses. 

8.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  science,  the  arts  and 
education. 

Under  each  of  the  above  classes  of  educational  institutions  and  agencies,  a 
distinction  will  be  made,  as  &r  as  practicable,  between  public  and  private, 
incorporated  and  individual,  general  and  sectarian,  for  male  and  female,  city  and 
country.  Under*  each  State  an  outline  of  the  system  and  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  education  will  be  given  for  all  cities  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants. 

V.  Educational  funds — State,  Municipal  and  Institutional ;  amount  realized 
from  tax  on  property,  from  permanent  funds,  and  from  tuition  paid  by 
scholars. 

VI.  Educational  buildings ;  remarks  on  their  general  condition,  with  illustra- 
tions of  a  few  of  the  best  specimens  of  each  class  of  buildings. 

Vn.  Catalogue  of  DocumentB  relating  to  the  educational  systems  and  insUtntions 
in  each  State — ^with  an  Index  referring  to  the  most  important  topics  presented 
or  discussed  in  each  document. 

Vin.  Statistical  T&bles,  with  a  sunomary  of  those  educational  agencies,  such 
as  the  press,  ecclesiastical  organizations,  fiK^ilities  of  locomotion,  etc.,  which 
determine  the  direction,  and  defeat  or  advance  the  education  given  in 
schools. 

IX.  A  brief  statement  of  the  educational  systems  and  statistics  of  the  most 
civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

[The  above  winrkisin  preparation  by  Henry  Barnard^  of  Connecticut,  voho  ha$ 
visited  nearly  every  State  to  coUeet  documents,  and  instituted  personal  observa^ 
turns  and  inquiries  respecting  the  several  points  presented  in  the  above  plan,] 
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I.    EDITORIAL   INTRODUCTION. 

The  beautiful  Frontispiece,  with  which  we  introduce  this  number 
of  our  Journal  and  Reyiew,  will  greet  the  reader  with  a  pleasant 
impression  of  the  honor  due  to  the  memory  of  generous  men.  It 
may  be  received  also  as  a  pledg<^  of  our  intention  to  embellish  our 
numbers,  as  often  as  may  be  practicable,  with  similar  engravings  of 
distinguished  benefactors  and  educators. 

Our  first  number,  issued  in  August  last,  was  prepared  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  as  was  stated  in  the  Prospectus,  and  could 
not  be  offered  as  a  specimen  of  our  proposed  publication.  It  has 
met,  however,  with  a  decidedly  favorable  reception,  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  our  work  has  been  everywhere  received  with  expres- 
sions of  approbation  and  encouragement. 

The  present,  being  designed  as  a  specimen  number,  several 
thousands  of  it  will  be  sent  to  persons  not  yet  subscribers ;  and 
the  Editors  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  elucidation  of  their 
general  plan,  and  to  ask  for  their  great  undertaking,  the  favor  of  the 
friends  of  education. 

It  was  Lord  Bacon's  aphorism,  that  nature  is  to  be  subdued 
and  governed  only  by  obeying  her  laws ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  of 
common  sense.  On  this  principle  the  wheel  is  turned  on  its  axis» 
the  horse  is  guided  by  the  bit,  and  the  ships,  **  though  they  be  so 
great,  and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  are  turned  about,  by  a  very 
small  helm,  whithersoever  the  governor  listeth."  And  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  nature  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  success  of  all  agencies 
and  powers  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  of  mind.  So  in  launchmg 
a  new  Periodical,  which  is  designed  not  Ui  float  merely,  on  the  tide 
of  public  opinion,  but  to  influence  it,  the  wisdom  of  adaptation  is  the 
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highest  wisdom.  The  public  mind,  on  whose  favor  such  a  work  is 
necessarily  dependent  for  support,  must  first  be  satisfied,  or  it  can 
neither  be  influenced  nor  improved. 

It  is  thus  to  satisfy  the  readers  of  this  number  that  we  here  re- 
afiirm,  and  state  more  definitely  than  we  have  yet  done,  our  object 
and  motive  in  undertaking  the  work  before  us. 

First  of  all  it  is  quite  apparent  that  such  a  work  is  needed. 
There  are  educational  periodicals  in  several  of  the  States  and 
in  Canada  ;  and  we  would  by  no  means  interfere  with  their  circula- 
tion, on  their  several  fields,  but  would  gladly  promote  it.  Most  of 
them  are  ably  conducted,  and  are  doing  good  service.*  But  they 
are  not  national  in  their  character  or  design ;  and  connected,  as  most 
of  them  are,  with  State  organizations,  they  are  necessarily  occupied, 
more  or  less,  with  matters  of  mere  local  interest.  No  one  of  them 
has  even  proposed  to  make  itself  a  medium  of  educational  intelli- 
gence and  discussion  for  the  whole  country.  On  the  contrary, 
their  conductors  have  felt  the  want  of  a  periodical  of  larger  scope 
and  of  more  extensive  correspondence,  whose  central  position  would 
enable  it  to  combine  and  nationalize  the  information  to  be  derived 
from  many  local  centers,  and  make  it  available  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
They  have  accordingly  themselves  been  among  the  first  and  most 
earnest  in  welcoming  our  proposal  to  publish  a  National  Journal  of 
Education.  Enterprising  teachers  also — the  Faculties  of  Colleges 
and  Professional  Seminaries,  the  Principals  of  Academies  and  Clas- 
sical Institutes,  male  and  female,  and  the  administrators  of  public 
instruction — all,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  have  expressed  their  warm 
approval  of  our  design.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  but  one  mind, 
among  the  enlightened  friends  of  education,  as  to  the  need  of  such 
a  publication  as  we  propose  and  have  already  commenced. 

The  design  being  approved,  the  inquiries  will  arise  in  many 
minds :  Will  it  be  practicable  to  produce  such  a  work  as  is  thus  ex- 
tensively known  and  felt  to  be  needed  ?  Will  it  be  possible  to  in- 
duce the  teachers  of  institutions  of  various  classes,  and  of  different 
religious  denominations,  and  the  advocates  of  conflicting  systems 
of  instruction,  all  to  unite  in  earnest  discussion  for  the  benefit  of 
all?  Will  they  cordially  agree  in  communicating,  to  a  common 
center,  the  necessary  information?     Will  the  North  agree  with  the 
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South,  and  the  South  with  the  North,  the  East  with  the  West,  and 
the  West  with  the  East,  in  reciprocating  that  which,  on  either  side, 
will  bless  the  giver  more  than  the  receiver  ? 

On  these  points  there  are,  doubtless,  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
and  embarrassments  to  be  met.  It  will  involve  great  labor,  and  per- 
severing systematic  effort,  to  gather  the  required  information  from 
sources  so  various  and  widely  separated.  But  we  possess  great 
facilities  in  this  line,  and  while  we  can  not  even  hope  to  accomplish 
all  that  might  be  desired,  we  shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  approximate 
the  point  of  perfection,  in  the  matter  of  educational  intelligence  ;  and 
we  can  not  doubt  the  willingness  of  many,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  aid  us  in  this  endeavor. 

As  to  differences  of  religious  belief  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
rarious  religious  denominations,  we  have  taken  counsel  of  the 
wisest  of  our  friends,  of  different  church-relations,  and  feel  assured 
that  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves  a  principle,  on  which  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  Christian  educa- 
tors. It  is,  that  in  maintaining  the  importance  of  moral  and  Chris- 
tian culture  in  all  systems  and  stages  of  education,  we  will  avoid 
the  expression  of  denominational  preferences.  On  this  principle  it 
would  seem  that  liberal-minded  men,  of  every  name,  may  unite  in 
their  advocacy  of  all  that  is  primarily  essential  in  a  religious  edu- 
cation. 

In  respect  to  any  antipathies  or  antagonisms,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  different  systems  of  instruction,  or  classes  of 
institutions,  a  sincere  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  others,  as  well  as  to  communicate  their  own,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  induce  many,  on  every  side  of  these  debatable  ques- 
tions, to  welcome  the  discussion  of  them,  in  a  Journal  which  will  be 
as  open  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  and  will  be  the  servant  of  all,  for 
the  sake  of  the  light  and  instruction  which  may  thus  be  rendered 
available  for  their  common  benefit.  Patriotism  and  the  love  of 
learning,  and  every  principle  of,  good  citizenship,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  laws  of  Christian  kindness,  will  dictate  a  friendly  discussion 
between  those  who  are  the  widest  asunder  in  their  views.  Thus 
difficulties  will  be  obviated  and  mountains  will  become  planes. 

In  relation  also  to  sectional  animosities,  if  any  exist,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  remark,  that  the  causes  of  them  are  all  outside  of  the  field  of 
educational  effort  and  discussion.  The  legislative  enactments  of  each 
State  on  these  subjects,  being  entirely  independent  of  those  of  all 
the  other  States,  each  will  of  course  adapt  its  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  whatever  may  be  peculiar  in  the  condition  of  its  people  ;,  and 
of  the  public  systems,  as  they  exist  in  the  several  States  and  in 
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large  cities,  it  will  be  an  important  part  of  our  work  to  publish  ac- 
curate and  reliable  statements  and  histories.  Respecting  these,  how- 
ever, as  matters  of  history  and  of  fact,  there  will  be  no  ground  of 
dispute.  They  will  be  the  property  of  all  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison and  improvement.  Still  there  will  remain  a  vast  range  of 
topics  relating  both  to  systems  and  institutions,  and  to  the  princi- 
ples of  education  itself,  which  will  be  of  common  and  equal  interest 
to  all.  These  will  be  legitimate  subjects  of  discussion  and  debate ; 
and  in  admitting  them  freely  to  our  pages,  we  propose  to  recognize 
no  privilege  of  one  State  over  another,  but  to  encourage,  by  every 
means,  the  independent  expression  and  the  friendly  interchange  of 
the  views  of  experienced  Instructors,  of  all  departments,  and  of 
every  section  of  the  country,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
States,  Provinces,  and  Territories  of  the  American  Continent. 

Respuhlica  literarvm  est  totius  mundi — ^the  commonwealth  of 
learning  is  the  whole  world — and  all  mankind  are  interested  in  the 
right  education  of  every  state  and  nation.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
therefore,  that  no  true  friend  of  universal  education,  of  whatever 
section  or  party,  will  be  reluctant  to  co-operate  with  all  other  friends 
of  the  same,  in  promoting  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, after  due  deliberation  and  discussion,  to  improve  and  advance 
the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  so  great  a  people — for  they  are 
essentially  one  people — as  are  now  and  will  hereafter  be  embraced 
in  the  United  States  and  the  adjoining  Provinces  and  Countries. 

We  have  intimated  our  design  to  make  this  work  such,  that  it 
shall  not  float  on  the  public  mind  as  a  mere  thing  of  amusement,  but 
shall  influence  it.  On  this  point  we  would  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  not  that  we  propose  ourselves  as  leaders  in  this  matter.  It  is 
sot  that  we  have  any  favorite  schemes  of  education  to  advance, 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  subject  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  But 
our  object  is  free  discussion,  to  which  we  shall  invite  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  most  able  writers  and  educators  of  all  classes,  whose 
experience  in  their  calling  will  entitle  them  to  be'  heard.  It  is  in 
this  way,  and  less  by  our  own  contributions,  that  we  hope  to  con- 
struct a  work,  whose  reasonings,  on  themes  of  the  highest  interest 
to  the  human  race,  will  take  deep  hold  upon  the  thoughts  of  men ; 
not  alone  of  teachers  by  profession,  but  of  parents,  and  citizens, 
and  legislators,  and  of  all  true  men  and  women,  and  which  shall 
thus  at  once  guide  the  public  mind  to  the  adoption  of  the  wisest 
measures,  and  urge  it  to  higher  resolves  and  more  strenuous  endeav- 
ors, until  ample  provision  shall  be  made,  in  all  our  States,  for  the 
right  education  of  the  young,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  conditions  and 
callings.  P. 
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Bt  unconscious  tuition,  I  mean  that  part  of  a  teacher's  work  which 
he  does  when  he  seems  not  to  be  doing  any  thing  at  his  work  at  all. 
It  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  of  the  most  nutritive  and  emphatic 
functions  of  an  instructor  are  really  being  performed  while  he  seems 
least  to  be  instructing.  To  apprehend  these  fugitive  and  subtile 
forces,  playing  through  the  business  of  education  with  such  fine 
energy,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of  a  practical 
dealing  and  discipline,  is  the  scope  of  my  present  design.  If  the 
topic  should  fail  of  entertainment  or  profit,  it  will  at  least  yield  me 
this  negative  advantage,  that  it  will  not  tempt  me  to  traverse  any 
pre-existing  debate,  or  prejudice,  or  clique,  or  dogma. 

The  centra]  thought  of  my  doctrine  is  based  on  the  presumption 
that  the  ultimate  and  total  object  of  the  teacher's  profession  is  not  the 
communication  of  knowledge ;  nor  even,  according  to  the  favorite 
modem  formula,  the  stimulating  of  the  knowing  faculty^  if  by  the 
knowing  faculty  we  understand  a  faculty  quite  distinguished  and 
separate  from  the  believing  faculty,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will.  It 
has  been  generally  admitted,  for  a  long  time,  that  education  does  not 
consist  in  inserting  facts  in  the  pupil's  memory,  like  specimens  in  a 
cabinet,  or  apples  dropped  into  an  empty  barrel,  or  freight  stowed 
in  the  hold  of  a  ship.  But  not  only  must  we  dismiss  those  mechani- 
cal resemblances,  which  liken  the  mind  to  a  store-house,  a  granary, 
a  museum,  or  a  library;  we  must  also  carry  our  conception  of 
learning  above  the  notion  of  an  agile  and  adroit  brain.  Education 
does  not  consist  in  provoking  bare  intellectual  dexterity,  any  more 
than  in  presenting  ascertained  truth  to  the  intellectual  perceptions ; 
nor  in  both  together.  Education  involves  appeals  to  faith,  to  feeling, 
to  volition.  The  realm  of  positive  science  shades  ofif  on  every  side—* 
not  by  abrupt  transition,  but  by  imperceptible  gradations — ^into  the  realm 
of  trust;  nor  does  science  consult  her  dignity  more  than  her  modesty 
when  she  undertakes  to  sharpen  the  partition-line  of  hostility  between 
knowledge  and  belief.  So  does  the  true  training  of  the  mind  impli- 
cate an  engagement  of  the  affections,  including  taste  or  the  sense  of 
beauty,  and  love  or  the  sense  of  good,  both  the  mind's  freedom  and  its 
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harmony  being  equally  dependent  on  a  healthy  heart.  And  ao,  again, 
the  understanding  and  the  feelings  wait  on  that  brave  executor,  the 
will ;  and  nobody  can  be  wise  who  leaves  its  scholarship  neglected. 

In  a  word,  in  any  liberal  or  Christian  acceptance,  education  is  not 
the  training  of  the  mind,  but  the  training  of  the  man.  Being  the 
discipline  of  an  organized  subject,  it  is  organic  in  its  own  nature. 
No  analytical  classification  can  partition  off  the  elements  of  humanity 
like  the  ingredients  of  a  soil.  Even  of  a  tree  we  can  not  rear  a 
single  branch  independently  of  the  others,  unless  we  kill  the  others 
back  by  violence.  One-sidedness  has  been  the  vice  of  all  systems 
of  education  hitherto,  and  every  legitimate  advance  has  been  an 
approach  to  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  edu- 
cated being  as  a  living  and  infinite  soul. 

Let  us  proceed,  on  the  ground  of  this  principle,  with  our  proper 
theme.  My  main  propositions  are  these  three  :  Ist.  That  there  is  an 
educating  power  issuing  from  the  teacher,  not  by  voice  nor  by  im- 
mediate design,  but  silent  and  involuntary,  as  indispensable  to  his 
true  function  as  any  element  in  it.  2d.  That  this  unconscious  tuition 
is  yet  no  product  of  caprice,  nor  of  accident,  but  takes  its  quality 
firom  the  undermost  substance  of  the  teacher's  character.  And  3d. 
That  as  it  is  an  emanation  flowing  from  the  very  spirit  of  his  own 
life,  so  it  is  also  an  influence  acting  insensibly  to  form  the  life  of  the 
scholar. 

1.  I  remind  the  teacher  of  a  fact,  which  I  presume  may  have 
been  some  time  disclosed  to  him,  in  his  dealings  with  almost  any 
truth  in  its  more  secret  relations,  viz.,  that  all  true  wisdom  involves 
a  certain  something  that  is  inexpressible.  After  all  you  have  said 
about  it,  you  feel  that  there  is  something  more  which  you  never  can 
say,  and  there  is  a  frequent  sensation  of  pain  at  the  inadequacy  of 
language  to  shape  and  convey — ^perhaps  also  the  inadequacy  of  the 
conceptions  to  define — that  secret  and  nameless  thought,  which  is  the 
delicious  charm  and  crown  of  the  subject,  as  it  hangs,  in  robes  of 
glory,  before  your  mind.  Any  cultivated  person,  who  has  never 
been  oppressed  by  this  experience,  must  be  subject,  I  should  say,  to 
dogmatism,  pragmatism,  conceit,  or  some  other  comfortable  chronic 
infirmity.  Where  the  nature  is  rich  and  the  emotions  are  generous, 
there  will  always  be  a  reverential  perception  that  ideas  only  partly 
condescend  ^to  be  embodied  in  words.  So  it  is  always  found  that  the 
truest  eflects  of  eloquence  are  where  the  expression  suggests  a  region 
of  thought,  a  &g^  vista  of  imagery,  an  oceanic  depth  of  feeling,  beyond 
what  is  actually^  contained  in  the  sentences.  You  have  to  judge  an 
orator  as  much 'by  what  he  leaves  out  as  by  what  he  puts  in.  He 
uses  words  witb  the  true  mastery  of  genius  who  not  only  knows 
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how  to  say  exactly  and  lucidly,  and  with  the  fewest  sounds,  the  thing 
he  thinks,  but  how  to  make  what  he  does  say  indicate  that  diviner 
part  of  wisdom  which  must  remain  forever  unsaid.  The  cleanest 
rhetorical  directness  is  united  with  the  strongest  sense  of  mystery. 
You  hear  thoughts,  perfectly  within  the  range  of  the  understanding, 
sublimely  uttered,  and  you  are  made  aware  of  the  nearness  of  a 
world  whose  thoughts  are  more  sublimely  unuttered.  Instances  at 
once  occur  in  Shakspeare,  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  Dante,  and, 
more  than  in  any  other  living  writer,  I  think,  in  Thomas  De  Quincy. 
So  sings  old  Marlowe : 

**  If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 
Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  maeten*  thoughts, 
And  every  sweetnees  that  iiupired  their  hearts. 
And  minds,  and  muees  on  admired  themes ; 
If  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they  'still 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesy. 
Wherein,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit ; 
If  these  had  made  one  poem's  period* 
I  And  all  combined  in  beauty's  worthiness. 

Yet  should  there  hover  in  tiieir  restless  heads. 
One  thought,  one  gracie,  one  wonder,  at  the  best, 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest." 

Nature  herself  gives  us  a  broad  hint  to  the  same  purpose.    Just 
when  she  discloses  to  our  admiration  any  of  her  grandest  pictures 
or  sculptures,  she  shuts  our  lips ;  "  My  children,  be  still,"  that  august 
L  ^schoolmistress  sternly  says  to  us,  the  moment  she  lifts  the  vail  from 

!  before  any  special  majesty  or  splendor.     When  we  are  most  moved 

in  any  way,  she  thus  prisons  our  souls  in  dumb  solitude,  and  makes 
us  feel  the  utter  helplessness  of  our  tongues.     If  we  are  presump- 
tuous enough  to  talk,  she  secretly  rebukes  our  babbling.     The  less 
.:  imposing  and  lighter  aspects  of  nature  permit  us  to  be  sociable ;  but 

when  her  diapason-voice  sounds,  our  impertinent  ones  must  cease. 
A  loquacious  company  may  prattle  and  jest  while  they  float  among 
the  winding  straits  of  a  picturesque  harbor,  shut  in  by  the  limitations 
of  that  narrow  scenery;  but,  if  they  have  souls  within  them,  they  will 
grow  thoughtful  and  silent  as  they  sail  out  upon  the  infinite  ocean, 
amid  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  waves  and  the  sky.  They  may 
chatter  and  laugh  together  in  the  variegated  and  blooming  valley,* 
but  when  they  go  up  among  the  eternal  hills  of  God,  and  look  off 
from  those  solemn  pillars  of  his  heaven,  aiv^  invisible  hand  will  seem 
to  draw  them  apart  from  one  another,  inspiring  them  with  a  wonder 
that  no  dialect  can  articulate.  They  may  gossip  in  gardens  of  sun- 
shine,  but  one  roll  of  celestial  thunder  hushes  them. 
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I  am  nut  pretending  that  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  jurenile  in- 
struction one  oilen  arrives  at  any  such  impressive  expansion  of 
thought,  or  any  such  intensity  of  feeling.  I  shall  not  be  so  un* 
derstood.  Of  course  a  class  in  spelling,  a  recitation  in  arithmetic, 
the  grammatical  corrections  in  an  exercise  in  composition,  the  daily 
discipline  of  three-score  boys  and  girls,  will  seldom  raise  those  vast 
and  reverential  sentiments  My  purpose  here  is  simply  to  show 
that  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  impressions  are  made  on 
our  minds,  independently  of  any  spoken  or  written  words,  by  influ- 
ences, by  signs,  by  associations  beyond  any  speech.  And  this  point 
lies  close  to  my  argument.  You  know  the  remark  they  used  to 
make  about  Lord  Chatham ;  that  everybody  felt  there  was  something 
finer  in  the  man  than  any  thing  he  ever  said.  We  are  taught,  and 
we  teach,  by  something  about  us  that  never  goes  into  language  at  all. 
I  believe  that  often  this  is  the  very  highest  kind  of  teaching,  most 
charged  with  moral  power,  most  apt  to  go  down  among  the  secret 
springs  of  conduct,  most  effectual  for  vital  issues,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  spiritual  in  its  character,  noiseless  in  its  pretensions,  and 
constant  in  its  operation. 

Besides,  I  do  undertake  to  say,  only  by  the  way,  that  in  the  teacher's 
profession,  as  in  every  other,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  possibilities,  or 
the  limitations  of  the  calling,  by  its  common  aspects,  or  its  every-day 
repetition  of  task-work.  I  protest  against  the  superficial  and  insulting 
opinion,  that,  in  the  education  of  children,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
loftiest  intellectual  enterprise,  and  no  contact  with  divine  and  inex- 
pressible wonders.  Any  teacher  that  so  judges  his  vocation  by  its 
details  belittles  it.  The  school-room,  no  less  than  the  philosopher's 
laboratory,  the  studio,  or  the  church  itself,  opens  upward  into  God's 
boundless  heaven.  Each  of  these  very  sciences  I  have  named  has 
moral  relations,  and  terminates  in  spiritual  mystery.  And  when  you 
awaken  a  feeling  of  that  great  truth  in  your  pupil  by  the  veneration, 
the  earnestness,  and  the  magnetic  devotion  of  your  own  mind,  you 
have  done  him  a  service  no  less  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his 
education,  than  when  you  have  informed  his  understanding  of  certain 
scientific  facts.  Arithmetic,  for  instance,  ascends  into  astronomy, 
and  there  you  are  introduced  to  laws  of  quantity,  which  make  the  uni- 
verse their  diagram — ^to  the  intellectual  magnitudes  of  La  Place  and 
Newton — ^to  the  unsearchable  empire  of  that  religion  which  feels 
after  the  God  of  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades.  The  rules  of  grammar 
are  only  intelligible  formularies  that  lie  on  the  outmost  boundary  of 
an  inexhaustible  study.  And  the  government  of  your  pupils,  what  is 
it  but  the  faint  and  erring  endeavor  to  transfer,  into  that  little  king- 
dom you  administer,  the  justice  and  the  love  which  are  the  evcrlast- 
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ing  attributes  of  the  Almighty  himself,  applying  them  even  there  to 
immortal  souls  ?  Let  us  not  wrong  the  dignity  of  such  an  employ- 
ment by  denying  its  connection  with  things  unspeakable. 

I  return,  however,  to  the  direct  path  of  my  subject.  And  while  I 
maintain  that  the  scholar  ought  by  all  means  to  learn,  from  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  teacher's  spirit,  that  every  study  he  follows  is  inter- 
twined with  moral  obligations,  and  is  related  to  a  divine  source,  in 
ways  which  no  text-book  does  or  can  lay  down,  I  proceed  to  more 
specific  statements.  It  is  not  in  respect  to  particular  branches  of 
instruction,  but  in  respect  to  what  we  may  call  the  moral  power  of 
the  teacher's  own  person^  as  something,  indeed,  in  which  the  right 
action  and  the  best  success  of  aU  kinds  of  instruction  are  bound 
up,  that  I  affirm  the  necessity  of  this  unspoken  and  unconscious 
influence. 

If  we  enter  successively  a  number  of  school-rooms,  we  shall  prob- 
ably discover  a  contrast  something  like  this.  In  one  we  shall  see  a 
presidmg  presence,  which  it  will  puzzle  us  at  first  sight  to  analyze 
or  to  explain.  Looking  at  the  master's  movements — I  use  the  mas- 
culine term  only  for  convenience — the  first  quality  that  strikes  us 
is  the  absence  of  all  effort.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  done  with  an 
ease  which  gives  an  impression  of  spontaneous  and  natural  energy  ; 
for,  after  all,  it  is  energy.  The  repose  is  totally  unlike  indolence. 
The  ease  of  manner  has  no  shufiling  and  no  lounging  in  it.  There 
is  all  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  inward  determination.  The  dignity 
is  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  indifference  or  careless- 
ness. It  is  told  of  Hercules,  god  of  real  force,  that  "  whether  he 
stood,  or  walked,  or  sat,  or  whatever  thing  he  did,  he  conquered." 
This  teacher  accomplishes  his  ends  with  singular  precision.  He 
speaks  less  than  is  common,  and  with  less  pretension  when  he  does 
speak ;  yet  his  idea  is  conveyed  and  caught,  and  his  will  is  promptly 
done.  When  he  arrives,  order  begins.  When  he  addresses  an  in- 
dividual or  a  class,  attention  comes,  and  not  as  if  it  was  extorted  by 
fear,  nor  even  paid  by  conscience  as  a  duty,  but  cordially.  Nobody 
seems  to  be  looking  at  him  particularly,  yet  he  is  felt  to  be  there, 
through  the  whole  place.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  attempting  any 
thing,  elaborately,  with  anybody,  yet  the  business  is  done,  and  done 
remarkably  well.  The  three-fold  office  of  school-keeping,  even 
according  to  the  popular  standard,  is  achieved  without  friction  and 
without  failure.  Authority  is  secured,  intellectual  activity*  is 
stimulated,  knowledge  is  got  with  a  hearty  zeal. 

Over  against  this  style  of  teacher  we  find  another.  He  is  the  in- 
carnation of  painful  and  laborious  striving.  He  is  a  conscious  per- 
turbation; a  principled  paroxysm;  an  embodied  flutter;  a  mortal 
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stir  ;  an  honest  hnman  hurly*burly.  In  his  present  intention  he  is 
just  as  sincere  as  the  other.  Indeed,  he  tries  so  hard  that,  by  one 
of  the  common  perversions  of  human  nature,  his  pupils  appear  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  see  to  it  that  he  shall  try  harder  yet, 
and  not  succeed  ailer  all.  So  he  talks  much,  and  the  multiplication 
of  words  only  hinders  the  multiplication  of  integers  and  fractions, 
enfeebles  his  government  and  beclouds  the  recitation.  His  expostu* 
lations  roll  over  the  boys'  consciences  like  obliquely-shot  bullets 
over  the  ice ;  and  his  gestures  illustrate  nothing  but  personal  impo* 
tency  and  despair. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  contrast  ?  Obviously  there  is  some 
cause  at  work  in  each  case  other  than  the  direct  purpose,  the  con- 
scious endeavor,  the  mental  attainments,  or  the  spoken  sentiments. 
Ask  the  calm  teacher — him  who  is  the  true  master — master-work- 
man, master  of  his  place  and  business — ask  him  the  secret  of  bis 
strength,  and  he  would  be  exceedingly  perplexed  to  define  it.  TelL 
the  feverish  one  that  his  restlessness  is  his  weakness,  and  he  will 
not  be  able  to  apply  an  immediate  correction.  What  are  we  obliged 
to  conclude,  then,  but  that,  in  each  of  these  instances,  there  is  going 
on  an  unconscious  development  of  a  certain  internal  character  or 
quality  of  manhood,  which  has  been  accumulating  through  previous 
habits,  and  which  is  now  acting  as  a  positive,  formative  and  mighty 
force  in  making  these  boys  and  girls  into  the  men  and  women  they 
are  to  be  ?  And  it  acts  both  on  their  intellectual  nature  and  the 
moral ;  for  it  advances  or  dissipates  their  studies,  while  it  more 
powerfully  affects  the  substance  and  tendencies  of  character. 

Now  there  are  different  organs  in  our  human  structure,  which 
serve  as  media  for  expressing  and  carrying  on  this  unspoken  and 
unconscious  influence,  so  that  it  shall  represent  exactly  what  we  are. 
That  is,  to  atone  for  the  defects  of  language,  and  moreover,  to  fore- 
stall any  vicious  attempts  we  might  make  at  deception,  the  Cre- 
ator has  established  certain  signs  of  his  own  which  shall  reveal,  in 
spite  of  our  will,  the  moral  secret. 

One  of  these  is  the  temper ;  or,  rather,  that  system  of  nervous  net- 
work, by  which  temper  telegraphs  its  inward  changes  to  the  outward 
world.  The  temper  itself,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  our 
composition  most  independent  of  immediate  and  voluntary  control. 
Control  over  it  is  gained  by  the  will  only  through  long  and  patient 
discipline ;  and  so  it  is  an  effectual  revealer  of  our  real  stuff.  It 
acts  so  suddenly,  that  deliberation  has  not  time  to  dictate  its  beha- 
vior ;  and,  like  other  tell-tales,  it  is  so  much  in  a  hurry,  that  an 
after-thought  fails  to  overtake  the  first  message.  It  lets  the  hidden 
man  out  and  pulls  off  his  mask.    This  temper  is  doing  its  brisk 
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(wbltBhing  busineas  in  every  Bcliool*hoii8e.  No  day  suspends  its  in- 
&llible  bulletins,  issued  through  all  manner  of  impulsive  morements 
and  decisions.  Every  pupil  reads  them,  for  there  is  no  cheating 
those  penetrating  eyes.  He  may  not  stop  to  scrutinize,  or  even 
state  to  himself  his  impression  ;  but  he  takes  it ;  it  enters  into  him ; 
It  becomes  a  part  of  himself.  By  the  balm  or  the  irritation,  by  the 
sweetness  or  the  sourness,  by  his  tacit  admiration  or  his  ugly  re- 
sistance, he  is  being  fashioned  under  that  ceaseless  ministry.  It  is 
either  the  dew  of  genial  skies  enriching  him,  or  it  is  the  continual 
dropping  of  a  very  rainy  day,  which  Solomon  himself  compares  to  a 
^  contentious  woman,"  though  he  probably  had  not  a  cross  *'  school 
ma'am"  in  his  mind.  Nor  are  these  formative  phases  of  temper  con- 
fined to  the  two  extremes  commonly  suggested,  of  anger  and  amia^ 
bility.  They  run  through  an  endless  variety  of  delicate  intermediate 
aliadings.  They  partake  of  the  whole  circle  of  dispositions.  They 
are  as  many  as  the  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  honor  and  shame. 
Every  teacher  moves  through  his  school  and  conducts  his  exercises, 
a  perpetual  and  visible  representation  to  all  under  him  of  some  sort 
of  temper.  When  he  least  thinks  it,  the  influence  keeps  going  out 
The  sharpest  self-inspection  will  scarcely  inform  him,  moment  by 
moment,  what  it  is ;  but  his  whole  value  as  a  guide  and  companion 
to  the  young  is  determined  by  it ;  his  whole  work  is  colored  by  it 
Penalties  imposed  in  passion  are  proverbially  the  seeds  of  fresh  re- 
bellions, and  the  relative  impressions  of  milder  moode  are  no  less 
certain.  Whatever  temper  you  have  suffered  to  grow  up  in  the 
gradual  habit  of  years,  that  will  get  a  daily  revelation  over  your  desk 
as  visible  as  any  map  on  the  walls. 

Another  instrument  of  this  unconscious  tuition  is  the  human  face. 
There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  simple  and  solemn  earnest- 
ness with  which  children  look  into  their  elders'  faces.  They  know 
by  an  instinct,  that  they  shall  find  there  an  unmistakable  signal  of 
what  they  have  to  expect.  It  is  as  if  the  Maker  had  set  up  that 
open  dial  of  muscle  and  fiber,  color  and  form,  eye  and  mouth,  to 
mock  all  schemes  of  concealment,  and  decree  a  certain  amount  of 
mutual  acquaintance  between  all  persons,  as  the  basis  of  confidence 
or  suspicion.  All  the  vital  spirits  of  brain  and  blood  are  ever  send- 
ing their  swift  demonstrations  to  that  public  indicator.  It  is  the 
unguarded  rendezvous  of  all  the  imponderable  couriers  of  the  heart 
It  is  the  public  playground  of  all  the  fairies  or  imps  of  passion.  If 
you  come  before  your  pupils,  after  dinner,  your  countenance  gross 
and  stupid  with  animal  excess,  do  you  suppose  the  school  will  not 
instinctively  feel  the  sensual  oppression,  and  know  Silenus  by  his 
looks?    A  teacher  has  only  partially  comprehended  the  familiar 
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powers  of  hin  place,  who  has  left  out  the  lessons  of  his  own  coun- 
tenance. There  is  a  perpetual  picture  which  his  pupils  study  as  un- 
consciously as  he  exhibits  it.  His  plans  will  miscarry,  if  he  expects 
a  genial  and  nourishing  session,  when  he  enters  with  a  face  blacker 
than  the  blackboard.  And  very  often  he  may  fail  entirely  to  account 
for  a  season  of  rapid  and  sympathetic  progress,  which  was  really 
due  to  the  bright  interpretations  and  conciliatory  overtures  glancing 
unconsciously  from  his  eyes,  or  subtly  interwoven  in  the  lines  of 
frankness  and  good-will  about  his  lips.  The  eye  itself  alone,  in  its 
regal  power  and  port,  is  the  bom  prince  of  a  school-room.  He 
answers  a  score  of  questions,  or  anticipates  them,  by  a  glance. 
''The  human  countenance,"  it  has  been  said,  '*is  the  painted 
stage  and  natural  robing-room  of  the  soul.  It  is  no  single  dress,  but 
wardrobes  of  costumes  innumerable.  Our  seven  ages  have  tbeir 
liveries  there,  of  every  dye  and  cut,  from  the  cradle  to  the  bier ; 
ruddy  cheeks,  merry  dimples,  and  plump  stuffing  for  youth ;  line 
and  furrow  for  many-thoughted  age ;  carnation  for  the  bridal  morn- 
ing, and  heavenlier  paleness  for  the  new-found  mother.  All  the 
legions  of  desires  and  hopes  have  uniforms  and  badges  there  at 
hand.  It  is  the  loom  where  the  inner  man  weaves,  on  the  instant, 
the  garment  of  his  mood,  to  dissolve  again  into  current  life  when  the 
hour  is  past.  There  it  is  that  love  puts  on  its  celestial  rosy  red ; 
there  lovely  shame  blushes  and  mean  shame  looks  earthy ;  there 
hatred  contracts  its  wicked  white ;  there  jealousy  picks  from  its 
own  drawer  its  bodice  of  settled  green  ;  there  anger  clothes  itself 
in  black,  and  despair  in  the  grayness  of  the  dead ;  there  hypocrisy 
plunders  the  rest,  and  takes  all  their  dresses  by  turns ;  sorrow  and 
penitence,  too,  have  sackcloth  there ;  and  genius  and  inspiration,  in 
immortal  hours,  encinctured  there  with  the  unsought  halo,  stand 
forth  in  the  supremacy  of  light** 

What  then  ?  Can  a  man  look  otherwise  than  nature  made  him  to 
look  ?  Can  he  reconstruct  his  features  ?  Can  he  resolve  his  face 
into  beauty  by  a  purpose  ?  I  reply,  nature  made  his  countenance  to 
reflect  the  spirit  of  his  life.  It  is  a  common  maxim  that  some  faces, 
plainest  by  the  rules  of  classic  symmetry,  are  noble  with  moral  dig- 
nity and  radiant  with  spiritual  light.  The  faces  we  love  to  look  at, 
over  and  over  again,  must  be  the  really  beautiful  faces,  and  these 
are  the  faces  of  lovely  persons,  no  matter  about  your  Juno  or  Apollo. 
Said  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  Bishop  Flavian,  who  had  gone  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Emperor  for  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Antioch, 
''  The  countenance  of  holy  men  is  full  of  spiritual  power."  This 
kind  of  beauty,  the  only  real  kind,  t^  producible.  The  soul,  such  as 
it  ifl,  ^ill  shine  through.     But  the  completeness  of  that  transformed 
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expression  will  be  seen  only  where  the  long  patience  of  self-control, 
and  the  holiest  sincerity  of  love,  and  the  slow  triumph  of  unselfish 
principle,  have  wrought  their  interior  work,  molding  the  inner  man 
into  a  nobleness  that  the  outward  shape  may  honestly  image. 

Another  of  these  unconscious  educatory  forces  is  the  voice ;  the 
most  evanescent  and  fugitive  of  things,  yet  the  most  reliable  as  a 
revealer  of  moral  secrets.  The  voice,  I  mean  now,  not  as  an  artic- 
ulate medium  of  thought — that  would  be  its  conscious  function,  and 
that  we  here  expressly  set  aside — but  the  voice  as  a  simple  sound, 
irrespective  of  syllables,  and  by  its  quality  and  volume,  by  tone, 
modulation,  wave,  and  cadence,  disclosing  a  disposition  in  the  heart. 
It  must  have  occurred  to  us  all,  how  brave  and  long-continued  and 
sore  struggles  of  right  with  wrong  in  the  conscience,  the  secret 
conflict  of  heaven  with  hell,  Ormuzd  with  Ahrimaa  in  the  bosom, 
may  have  been  the  needful  preparation  that  gave  one  note  of  the 
voice,  apparently  falling  as  the  most  careless  of  acts,  its  sweet,  ce- 
lestial accent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  unexplained  reason  why 
some  persons  remain  strangely  repulsive  to  us  in  spite  of  all  reso- 
lute efforts  to  overcome  the  aversion,  may  be  owing  to  some  uncon- 
genial quality  betokened  only  in  the  tones  of  the  voice.  And  it  is 
familiar  how  the  magic  of  a  euphony,  made  musical  and  gracious  by 
pity  and  love,  wins  wonderful  convictions.  I  remember  hearing  a 
thoughtful  person,  of  fine  moral  intuitions,  who  had  been  a  little  tor- 
mented by  the  eccentricities  of  a  man  of  genius,  say  that  all  his 
annoyances  vanished  before  the  marvelously  affecting  pathos  with 
which  this  odd  visitor  spoke  the  single  word  Good-night,  We  all 
remember  the  story  of  our  philanthropic  countrywoman  quieting  the 
rage  of  a  maniac  by  her  tones.     Elizabeth  Fry  used  to  do  the  same 

.  thing  at  Newgate.  What  we  only  need  to  remember  is,  that  into 
these  unpremeditated  sounds  goes  the  moral  coloring  of  a  character 
compacted  in  the  deliberate  formation  of  years.  And  if  we  would 
breathe  magnanimity,  we  must  be,  we  must  have  been,  magnanimous. 
Still  another  of  the  silent  but  formative  agencies  in  education  is 
that  combination  of  physical  signs  and  motions  which  we  designate 
in  the  aggregate  as  manners.  Some  one  has  said,  "A  beautiful 
form  is  better  than  a  beautiful  face ;  but  a  beautiful  behavior  is  better 
than  a  beautiful  form.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.  It  abolishes 
all  considerations  of  magnitude,  and  equals  the  majesty  of  the 
world."  A  treatise  that  should  philosophically  exhibit  the  relative 
proportion  of  text-books  and  mere  manners,  in  their  effects  on  the 

*  whole  being  of  a  pupil,  would  probably  offer  matter  for  surprise  and 
for  use.  It  was  said  that  an  experienced  observer  could  tell,  in 
Parliament,  of  a  morning,  which  way  the  ministerial  wind  blew,  by 
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noticing  kow  Sir  Robert  Peel  threw  open  the  collar  of  his  coat. 
Manners  are  a  compound  of  form  and  spirit — spirit  acted  into  form. 
The  reason  that  the  manner  is  so  often  spiritless  and  unmeaning  is, 
that  the  person  does  not  contain  soul  enough  to  inform  and  carry  off 
the  body.  There  is  a  struggle  between  the  liberty  of  the  heart  and 
the  resistance  of  the  machine,  resulting  in  awkwardness  whenever 
the  latter  gets  the  advantage.  The  reason  a  person's  manner  is 
formal  is,  that  his  sluggish  imitation  of  what  he  has  seen,  or  else  a 
false  aud  selfish  ambition,  comes  in  between  his  nature  and  his  ac- 
tion, to  disturb  the  harmony  and  overbear  a  real  grace  with  a  vicious 
ornament.  The  young,  quite  as  readily  as  the  old,  detect  a  sensible 
and  kind  and  high-hearted  nature,  or  its  opposite,  through  this  vis- 
ible system  of  characters,  but  they  draw  their  conclusion  without 
knowing  any  such  process,  as  unconsciously  as  the  manner  itself  is 
worn.  The  effeot  takes  place  both  on  the  intellectual  faculties  and 
the  affections ;  for  very  fine  manners  are  able  to  quicken  and 
sharpen  the  play  of  thought,  making  conversation  more  brilliant  be- 
cause the  conceptions  are  livelier.  D'Aguesseau  says  of  Fenelon, 
that  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  a  certain  indescribable  expres- 
sion, made  his  hearers  fancy  that  instead  of  mastering  the  sciences 
he  discoursed  upon,  he  had  invented  them. 

Manners  also  react  upon  the  mind  that  produces  them,  just  as 
they  themselves  are  reacted  upon  by  the  dress  in  which  they 
appear.  It  used  to  be  a  saying  among  the  old-school  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  that  a  courtly  bow  could  not  be  made  without  a  handsome 
stocking  and  slipper.  Then  there  is  a  connection  more  sacred  still 
between  the  manners  and  the  affections.  They  act  magically  on 
the  springs  of  feeling.  They  teach  us  love  and  hate,  indifference 
and  zeal.  They  are  the  ever-present  sculpture-gallery.  The  spi- 
nal cord  is,  a  telegraphic  wire  with  a  hundred  ends.  But  whoever 
imagines  legitimate  manners  can  be  taken  up  and  laid  aside,  put  on 
and  off,  for  the  moment,  has  missed  their  deepest  law.  Doubtless 
there  are  artificial  manners,  but  only  in  artificial  persons.  A  French  < 
dancing-master,  a  Monsieur  Turveydrop,  can  manufacture  a  deport- 
ment for  you,  and  you  can  wear  it,  but  not  till  your  mind  has  con- 
descended to  the  Turveydrop  level,  and  then  the  deportment  only 
faithfully  indicates  the  character  again.  A  noble  and  attractive 
every-day  bearing  comes  of  goodness,  of  sincerity,  of  refinement. 
And  these  are  bred  in  years,  not  moments.  The  principle  that 
rules  your  life  is  the  sure  posture-master.  Sir  Philip  Sydney. was 
the  pattern  to  all  England  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  but  then  he  was 
the  hero  that,  on  the  field  of  Zutphen,  pushed  away  the  cup  of  cold 
water  firom  his  own  fevered  and  parching  lips,  and  held  it  out  to  the 
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dying  soldier  at  his  side !  If  lo%  sentiments  habitually  make  their 
home  in  the  heart,  they  will  beget,  not  perhaps  a  factitious  and  fini- 
cal drawing-room  etiquette,  but  the  breeding  of  a  genuine  and  more 
royal  gentility,  to  which  no  simple,  no  young  heart  will  refuse  its 
homage.  Children  are  not  educated  till  they  catch  the  charm  that 
makes  a  gentleman  or  lady.  A  coarse  and  slovenly  teacher,  a  vul- 
gar and  boorish  presence,  munching  apples  or  chestnuts  at  recita- 
tions like  a  squirrel,  pocketing  his  hands  like  a  mummy,  projecting 
his  heels  nearer  the  firmament  than  his  skull,  like  a  circus  clown, 
and  dispensing  American  saliva  like  a  Member  of  Congress,  inflicts 
a  wrong  on  the  school-room  for  which  no  scientific  attainments  are 
an  offset.  An  educator  that  despises  the  resources  hid  in  his  per- 
sonal carriage,  deserves,  on  the  principle  of  Swedenborg's  retribu- 
tions, similia  similibus,  or  "  like  deserves  like,**  to  be  passed  through 
a  pandemonium  of  Congressional  bullying. 

I  have  thus  specified  some  of  the  palpable  channels  through 
which  the  stream  of  this  unconscious  influence  flows.     After  all, 
however,  there   is  a  total   impression  going  out  from  character, 
through  the  entire  person,  which  we  can  not  wholly  comprehend 
under  any  terms,  nor  grasp  in  any  analysis.     We  now  and  then 
meet  a  person  who,  we  ean  not  tell  how,  by  the  mere  magnetism  of 
his  being,  kindles  our  enthusiasm  and  liberates  our  faculties.     His- 
tory tells  of  persons  whose  presence,  by  virtue  of  a  secret  pureness 
of  essence,  was  aromatic  to  the  senses.     I  have  been  told  by  a 
Chippewa  Indian,  that  the  men  of  his  own  tribe  and  those  of  the 
Sioux,  between  whom  there  has  been  a  deadly  feud  for  generations, 
although  their  forms  and  features  and  dress  are  not  at  all  distin- 
guishable, yet  recognize  one  another  for  enemies  at  the  greatest 
distance,  selecting  foe  from  friend  with  the  infallible  precision  of  a 
savage  instinct.     '*  Each  faculty,"  it  is  written,  "  and  each  fixed 
opinion,  spaces  the  body  to  suit  its  own*  play ;  whence  sects  and 
parties  wear  their  bodies  for  liveries,  and  are  dry  or  juicy,  liberal  or 
stinted,  sensual  or  spirited,  according  to  the  openness  that  their 
tenets  pat  into  their  lungs,  and  their  lungs  into  their  livers  and 
frames." 

A  very  competent  critic,  Mrs.  Jameson,  speaks  thus  of  the  "  Life 
and  Letters  of  Dr.  Arnold,"  the  great  educational  chief  of  modem 
times :  *^  I  never  read  a  book  of  the  kind  with  a  more  harmonious 
sense  of  pleasure  and  approbation.  Page  after  page,  the  mind 
which  was  unfolded  before  me  seemed  to  be  a  brother's  mind — the 
spirit,  a  kindred  spirit.  It  was  the  improved,  the  elevated,  the  en- 
larged, the  enriched,  the  every  way  superior  reflection  of  my  own 
intelligence,  but  it  was  certainly  that,     I  felt  it  so  from  beginning 
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to  end. .  Exactly  the  referee  was  the  feeling  with  which  I  laid 
down  the  *  Life  and  Letters  of  Southey.'  I  was  instructed, 
amused,  interested;  I  profited  and  admired,  but  with  the  man 
Southey  I  had  no  sympathies ;  my  mind  stood  off  from  his ;  the 
poetic  intellect  attracted,  the  material  of  the  character  repelled  me. 
I  liked  the  embroidery,  but  the  texture  was  repugnant."  And  that 
impression  is  as  much  more  practical  and  efficient  in  the  school-room 
than  elsewhere,  by  as  much  as  the  place  is  more  circumscribed  and 
simple,  more  subject  to  unity  and  system,  the  insight  of  the  observ* 
ers  more  unsophisticated  and  their  age  more  plastic.  It  is  the  im- 
pression which  is  the  moral  resultant  of  all  that  the  teacher  has 
grown  up  to  be — ^the  perpetually  overflowing  animus  or  spirit,  of  the 
sum  total  of  his  manhood,  weak  or  strong,  sound  or  corrupt,  candid 
or  crafly,  generous  or  mean,  sterling  or  counterfeit,  heathen  or 
Christian. 

Nor  need  it  cast  any  suspicion  on  this  doctrine  that  it  implies  a 
power  acting  which  we  can  not  shut  up  into  definitions ;  certainly 
not  as  long  as  we  are  bom  out  of  one  indefinable  mystery  and  die 
into  another.  It  is  a  property  of  man,  no  less  than  of  even  material 
things,  that  he  carries  along  with  him  more  than  can  be  measured 
by  his  literal  dimensions.  Why,  there  is  not  a  flower  in  all  God's 
gardens  but  suggests  more  meaning  to  the  heart  than  Linnaeus  him- 
self could  extract  from  its  calyx  by  botanic  manipulations.  The 
graceful  outline  of  mountains,  the  splendor  of  planets,  the  shimmer 
that  hangs  orer  the  curved  sea  in  a  summer  noon,  the  awfulness  of 
midnight,  are  far  more  to  us  than  any  philosophic  data  can  describe. 
The  commonest  objects  take  on  attributes  and  exert  a  power  not  at 
all  accounted  for  by  their  matter  or  visible  uses.  The  house  where 
I  was  born  says  something  to  me,  and  I  thank  Him  who  dwells  in  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  inhabiting  eternity,  for  it — something 
which  can  not  be  interpreted  by  the  wood,  and  iron,  and  mortar,  and 
clay  that  compose  the  structure,  nor  yet  by  the  proportions  into 
which  architecture  has  fashioned  them.  Its  language  is  eloquent 
with  the  immaterial  voice,  "  the  unwritten  poetry,"  and  the  fleet- 
ing images  that  cluster  about  those  lyric  names.  Childhood  and 
Home. 

The  Bible  that  your  mother  gave  you  borrows  its  beauty  from  no 
book-maker's  art ;  and  before  you  open  its  leaves  to  read,  it  has  sent 
in  a  mystic  message  upon  your  soul.  There  are  household  hymns, 
divine  parables,  inspired  prophecies,  half  whose  value  consists,  not 
in  what  they  literally  or  purposely  disclose,  but  in  what  they  inti- 
mate by  association.  Shall  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  a  richer  measure 
of  the  same  kind  of  influence  to  him  who  is  animated  by  a  living 
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spirit,  and  to  own  a  yiitue  going  out  from  him,  the  miconscious  reTe<- 
lation  of  his  acquired  and  inward  character  ? 

There  is  one  kind  of  education,  too,  which  has  never  yet 
perhaps  had  exact  justice  done  it  under  any  system,  which  must  be 
carried  forward  by  this  indirect  and  pictorial  method.  I  mean  the 
imagination ;  that  genial,  benignant.  Divinely-given  faculty.  By 
express  tuition  you  can  do  almost  nothing  for  it,  and  what  you  do 
you  will  be  likely  to  do  wrong.  But  unconscious  forces  within  you 
will  stimulate  it.  And  how  richly  i^  rewards  such  nurture!  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  department  of  even  material  prosperity 
that  does  not  stand  somehow  indebted  either  for  impulse,  or  courage, 
or  adorning,  to  the  imagination,  and  whether  there  is  any  kind  of 
work  that  reaches  its  highest  perfection  without  some  of  its  wonders 
and  pictures.  Not  a  mechanic's  bench,  nor  farmer's  home,  but 
imagination  has  touched  it,  transfigured  it,  blessed  it  with  her  wand. 

Stillingfleet,  I  know,  calls  the  imagination  "  a  shop  of  shadows," 
but  it  has  brightened  more  shops  than  it  has  shaded  ;  and  Stilling- 
fleet is  not  the  only  preacher  that  has  reviled  the  source  of  much  of 
his  own  power.  Imagination  acts  through  association,  through  form 
and  motion,  through  glances,  through  what  is  most  human  in  our 
humanity.  It  is  the  aureola  of  common  life  and  the  morning  light  of 
hope.  How  many  burdens  it  has  eased,  how  many  threatening 
calamities  it  disarms,  how  many  clouds  it  tips  with  gold,  how  much 
homely  drudgery  it  clothes  in  garments  of  splendor !  Hunt's  lines 
are  true  as  beautiful,  in  their  condensed  significance,  and  suit  my 
purpose  as  exactly  as  if  they  were  written  for  it : 

'*  Fancy 's  the  wealth  of  wealth,  the  toiler's  hope. 
The  poor  man's  piecer-out,  the  art  of  nature. 
Painting  her  landscapes  twice;  the  spirit  of  fact 
As  matter  is  the  body ;  the  pure  gift 
Of  Heaven  to  poet  and  to  child ;  which  he 
Who  retains  most  in  manhood,  being  a  man 
In  all  things  fitting  else,  is  most  a  man, 
Because  he  wants  no  human  faculty, 
Nor  loses  one  sweet  taste  of  the  sweet  world." 

Then  I  think  of  the  dull,  stupid  scholars  in  every  school ;  the  poor 
brains  that  text-books  torment ;  the  sad,  pitiable  dunderheads,  with 
capacity  enough  for  action  perhaps  by-and-by,  but  dismally  puzzled 
for  the  present  by  these  mysteries  of  geography  and  fractions. 
What  a  jubilee  to  them  is  the  day  they  find  an  animated  and  vital 
teacher,  who  teaches  by  all  the  looks,  and  motions,  and  heart-beats,  and 
spirit  of  him,  as  well  as  by  those  dreary  problems  and  ghastly  pages. 
There  is  no  grade  of  intellect  that  this  highest  learning  of  the  soul 
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does  not  reach,  and  so  it  is  a  kind  of  impartial  gospel,  uplifting  glad 
tidings  to  encourage  despair  itself. 

It  helps,  negatirely,  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  no  moral  influ- 
ence that  is  put  forth,  as  by  deliberate  contrivance  to  put  it  forth, 
avails  much.  It  seems  as  if  to  go  about  in  cool  blood  to  undertake 
an  influence — ^to  get  it  up  and  spend  it,  forfeited  the  privilege,  like 
getting  up  sympathy  by  a  conspiracy,  or  falling  in  love,  with  a 
prospectus.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  becoming  influential  by  say- 
ing :  '  Go  to,  now,  I  propose  to  be  influential  ?"  Something  about 
this  great  sympathetic  force  requires  that  it  should  be,  in  a  sense, 
indirect  and  unconscious,  in  order  that  it  be  valid.  There  is  a 
providential  necessity  that  it  be  got  by  preliminary  accretions  of 
merit,  and  be  distributed  because  it  can  not  be  helped,  or  rather  dis- 
tribute itself.  We  all  hate,  with  a  wholesome  sort  of  disgust,  the 
canting  formalist,  who  approaches  us  with  the  unctuous  advertise- 
ment that  he  intends  to  operate  on  us  with  sanctifying  manners, 
like  the  pattern  young  man  who  offered,  in  the  newspaper,  to  go 
into  a  family  where  his  influence  would  pay  his  board.  Nobody 
discerns  this  assumption  of  character  sooner  than  boys  and  girls. 
Matters  of  mere  technical  information  may  be  legitimately  conveyed 
by  almost  any  tongue,  but  to  exercise  the  power  of  character,  a 
character  must  have  been  earned.  The  title  must  have  been  won 
by  a  heroic  tone,  habitually  high.  And  then  its  influence,  molding 
these  pliant  young  natures  around  you,  will  be  as  sure  as  it  is  silent. 
Nothing  can  keep  it  back.  Character  is  a  grand  creation  in  itself. 
But  its  grandeur  never  remains  an  abstraction.  In  moral  life,  influ- 
ence is  the  complement  of  being. 

II.  It  is  time,  then,  to  pronounce,  more  distinctly,  a  fixed  con- 
nection between  a  teacher's  unconscious  tuition  and  the  foregoing 
discipline  of  his  life.  What  he  is  to  impart,  at  least  by  this  delicate 
and  sacred  medium,  he  must  be.  ''  No  admittance  for  shams"  is 
stamped  on  that  sanctuary^s  door.  Nothing  can  come  out  that  has 
not  gone  in.  The  measure  of  real  influence  is  the  measure  of 
genuine  personal  substance.  How  much  patient  toil,  in  obscurity, 
so  much  triumph  in  an  emergency.  The  moral  balance  never  lets 
us  overdraw.  If  we  expect  our  drafts  to  be  honored  in  a  crisis, 
there  must  have  been  the  deposits  of  a  punctual  life.  To-day*s 
simplest  dealing  with  a  raw  or  refractory  pupil,  takes  its  insensible 
coloring  from  the  moral  climate  you  have  all  along  been  breathing. 
Celestial  opportunities  avail  us  nothing  unless  we  have  ourselves 
been  educated  up  to  their  level.  If  an  angel  come  to  converse  with 
us  on  the  mountain  top,  he  must  find  our  tent  already  pitched  in  that 
«pper  air.     Each  day  recites  a  lesson,  for  which  all  preceding  days 
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were  a  preparation.  Our  real  rank  is  determined,  not  by  lucky 
answers,  or  some  brilliant  impromptu,  but  by  the  uniform  diligence. 
For  the  exhibition-days  of  Providence  there  is  no  preconcerted  col- 
loquy— no  hasty  retrieving  of  a  wasted  term  by  a  stealthy  study  on 
the  eve  of  the  examination.  Bonnivard,  Huss,  Wyclyflfe,  Alfred, 
Cromwell,  Washington,  Madame  Roland,  Sir  John  Franklin,  these 
valiant  souls  were  not  inoculated  for  their  apostleship  extempore. 
The  roots  of  all  their  towering  greatness,  so  brave  to  the  top,  ran 
back  under  the  soil  of  years. 

I  have  seen  a  sudden  thunder-gust  smite  an  elm  on  one  of  our 
river-meadows,  tossing  its  branches,  twisting  its  trunk,  prying  at  its 
root  till  it  writhed,  as  if  wrestling  with  an  invisible  Titan,  and  tear* 
ing  off  a  few  light  leaves  to  whirl  in  airy  eddies,  but  yet  struggling 
in  vain  to  unsettle  the  firm  and  elastic  lord  of  the  green  valley  from 
its  place.  Did  the  earth  give  her  graceful  and  kingly  child,  as  the 
cloud  came  up,  any  special  props  or  braces,  any  thicker  bark,  or 
longer  root  to  breast  the  shock  ?  All  these  had  to  be  provided  in 
the  persevering  nurture  of  spring  suns  and  winter  blasts,  sap-giving 
summer  nights  and  dripping  autumn  rains,  when  no  eye  could  mark 
the  gradual  growth.  The  tempest  did  not  create  the  vigor  which  it 
tried  and  proved,  and  left  erect  as  ever. 

Test  these  general  positions,  in  their  practical  bearing,  on  your 
employments,  as  before,  by  a  familiar  example:  It  is  in  the  ex- 
perience of  most  teachers,  I  presume,  that  on  certain  days,  from 
first  to  last,  as  if  through  some  subtile  and  untraceable  malignity  ii^i 
the  air,  the  school-room  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the  control  of  a 
secret  fiend  of  disorder.  There  is  nothing  apparent  to  account  for 
this  epidemic  perversity.  All  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  place  are  in 
full  recognition.  The  exercises  tramp  on  in  the  accustomed  suc- 
cession. The  parties  are  arranged  as  usual.  There  are  the  pupils, 
coming  from  their  several  breakfasts,  bringing  both  their  identity  and 
their  individuality ;  no  apostasy  nor  special  accession  of  depravity, 
over  night,  has  revolutionized  their  natures ;  no  conspiracy  out  of 
doors  has  banded  them  into  a  league  of  rebellion.  Yet  the  demoni- 
acal possession  of  irritability  has  somehow  crept  into  the  room  and 
taken  unconditional  lease  of  the  premises.  You  would  think  it  was 
there  before  the  first  visible  arrival.  The  ordinary  laws  of  unity 
have  been  suddenly  bewitched.  The  whole  school  is  one  organ- 
ized obstruction.  The  scholars  are  half-unconscious  incarnations 
of  disintegration  and  contra-position — inverted  divisors  engaged  in 
universal  self-multiplication ! 

How  is  such  a  state  of  things  to  be  met  ?     Not,  I  think,  you  will 
agree,  by  direct  issue  ;  not  point  bhmc.     You  may  tighten  your  dis- 
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cipline,  but  that  will  not  bind  the  volatile  essence  of  confnmon. 
You  may  ply  the  usual  energies  of  your  administration,  bat  the 
resistance  is  abnormal.  You  may  flog,  but  every  blow  uncovers  the 
needle-points  of  fresh  stings.  You  may  protest  and  supplicate,  scold 
and  argue,  inveigh  and  insist,  the  demon  is  not  exorcised,  nor  even 
hit,  but  is  only  distributed  through  fifty  fretting  and  fidgeting  forms. 
You  will  encounter  the  mischief  successfully,  when  you  encounter 
it  indirectly.  What  is  wanted,  is  not  a  stricter  sovereignty,  but  a  new 
spirit.  The  enemy  is  not  to  be  confronted,  but  diverted.  That 
audible  rustle  through  the  room  comes  of  a  moral  snarl,  and  no 
harder  study,  no  closer  physical  confinement,  no  intellectual  dex- 
terity will  disentangle  it.  Half  your  purpose  is  defeated  if  the 
scholars  even  find  out  that  you  are  worried.  The  angel  of  peace 
must  descend  so  sofUy  that  his  coming  shall  not  be  known,  save  as 
the  benediction  of  his  presence  spreads  order,  like  a  smile  of  light, 
through  the  place.  If  a  sudden  skillful  change  of  the  ordinary  ar* 
rangements  and  exercises  of  the  day  takes  the  scholars,  as  it  were, 
ofi"  their  feet ;  if  an  unexpected  narrative,  or  fresh  lecture  on  an  un- 
familiar theme,  kept  ready  for  such  an  emergency,  is  sprung  upon 
their  good-will;  if  a  sudden  resolving  of  the  whole  body  into  a 
volunteer  corps  of  huntsmen,  on  the  search  of  some  etymological  re- 
search, the  genealogy  of  a  custom,  or  the  pedigree  of  an  epithet 
surprises  them  into  involuntary  interest ;  or,  in  a  younger  company, 
if  music  is  made  the  Orphean  minister  of  taming  savage  dispositions 
again,  then  your  oblique  and  unconscious  tuition  has  wrought  the 
very  charm  that  was  wanted ;  the  room  is  ventilated  of  its  restless 
contagion,  and  the  Furies  are  fled. 

Or  if,  as  is  more  than  probable,  the  disorder  was  in  the  teacher 
himself ;  if  the  petulance  of  the  school  all  took  its  origin  in  the  dis- 
obedience of  some  morbid  mood  in  the  master's  own  mind  or  body, 
and  only  ran  over,  by  sympathetic  transmission,  upon  the  benches, 
80  that  he  saw  it  first  in  its  reflection  there,  of  what  use  to  assail 
the  insubordination  by  a  second  charge  out  of  the  same  temper  ? 
His  only  remedy  is  to  fall  back  on  the  settled  spiritual  laws  of  his 
being.  He  must  try  to  escape  out  of  the  special  disturbance  into 
the  general  harmony.  He  must  retreat,  in  this  emergency  of  temp- 
tation, into  those  resources  of  character,  principle,  aflection,  provided 
by  the  previous  and  normal  discipline  of  his  soul.  This  he  will 
achieve  by  some  such  process  as  that  just  now  specified,  displacing 
the  ground  of  a  direct  and  annoying  conflict  by  new  scenery,  and, 
rather  leaping  up  out  of  the  battle,  with  foes  so  mean,  than  staying 
to  fight  it  out  on  their  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  sometimes  find  yourself  taken  np  into 
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those  lofty  moods  where  you  feel  gifted  with  an  unwonted  com- 
petency. You  are  equal  to  all  encounters  then.  Your  spiritual  atp 
mosphere  is  bracing  and  elastic.  Every  opportunity  offers  itself^ 
like  an  instrument,  right  end  first.  The  school,  the  study,  the  work- 
shop seems  to  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  arrive.  Every  yester- 
day was  like  the  Jewish  preparation-day  for  a  Sabbath.  All  things 
are  possible.  The  school-room  that  day,  and  all  the  planet,  is  under 
your  feet.  The  recitations  take  the  pitch  of  your  own  will ;  your 
sentences  of  explanation  come  out  round  and  clear,  like  golden  drops. 
Your  steps  are  the  march  of  a  conqueror.  Impediments  are  anni- 
hilated. Order  is  spontaneous.  These  elevated  and  depressed 
moods  serve  as  high  and  low  water-marks  to  show  the  sweep  of  the 
tidal  vibration.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  produced  by  a 
direct  volition.  They  come  by  indirection.  The  springs  that  pro- 
duce the  ebb  and  flow  lie  back  of  all  proximate  causes,  among  the 
more  comprehensive  laws  of  character.  And  when  your  state  is 
most  free  and  effective,  you  feel  that  the  best  effect,  after  all,  is  not 
so  much  exerted  by  intention  as  by  some  involuntary  spirit  of  felicity 
possessing  you.  Your  success  is  due,  not  to  specific  undertakings 
at  the  moment,  so  much  as  to  an  unconscious  influence,  acting 
through  your  person  as  its  organ,  a  motive  to  itself.  The  same 
thing  is  revealed  to  us,  if  we  fix  our  attention  on  that  common  word, 
good-nature.  Good-nature  is  one  of  a  school-teacher's  benignant 
forces.  And  it  is  a  force  at  once  unconsciously  exerted,  and 
slowly  acquired  or  kept ;  a  reservoir,  and  not  a  spout,  nor  an  April 
shower. 

Something  analogous  takes  place  in  the  purely  intellectual  part 
of  our  nature.  And  this  is  best  illustrated  by  those  acts  of  the  mind 
which  are  creative  or  inventive  A  subject  that  you  labor  painfully 
to  unfold  at  one  time,  at  another  time  unfolds  itself.  That  happens, 
I  dare  say,  to  you,  which  is  common  enough  with  writers  of  ser- 
mons ;  after  special  elaborate  efforts  to  exhaust  a  topic,  or  to  set 
distinctly  forward  its  central  idea,  he  may  be  apprized  that  he  has 
only  preached  about  the  thought,  but  has  not  preached  it ;  while,  in 
some  subsequent  performance,  when  he  was  not  trying,  he  struck 
the  mark  exactly  in  the  eye.  The  thing  he  spent  a  whole  discourse 
kfk  trying  to  say  without  getting  it  said,  after  all,  says  itself  in  a 
dozen  natural  words.  Of  course,  the  internal  relations  of  truth  with 
itself  have  not  changed,  but  he  has  changed,  and  has  become  a  more 
simple  medium,  or  voice,  for  truth  to  speak  by. 

The  question  is  a  practical  question :  Are  these  occurrences  the 
anomalies  they  appear,  or  are  they  subject  to  a  secret  law  ?  Was 
the  final  and  unexpected  elucidation  of  the  theme  in  no  way  in- 
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debted  to  the  previous  exercise?  Or,  was  the  clarified  mental 
faculty,  when  the  nebulous  conception  came  out  into  strong,  sharp 
light,  the  result  of  no  foregoing  discipline,  or  immediate  and  deter- 
minable cause,  affecting  the  health  of  the  brain?  Is  it  certain  that 
the  '*  dark  days*'  at  school  are  totally  inexplicable  phenomena,  and 
inevitable  ?  Or  can  those  other  days  of  liberty  and  joy  never  be 
created  at  will  ? 

It  is  my  belief,  that  these  instances  I  have  cited  are  simply 
extreme  examples  of  a  force  which  runs  through  all  our  life,  the 
force  of  a  funded  but  unreckoned  influence,  accumulated  uncon« 
sciously,  and  spending  itself  through  unconscious  developments ;  in 
other  words,  that  these  special  moods,  whether  dense  or  rare,  which 
appear  to  come  and  go  without  our  control  and  without  law,  are  yet 
the  result  of  causes  pertaining  to  the  regular  growth  of  character. 
I  believe  that  whenever  psychology  and  physiology  shall  come  to  be 
as  exactly  understood  as  the  mathematical  relations  of  astronomy, 
one  of  these  freaks  of  temperament  may  come  to  be  as  confidently 
predicted  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  is  an  outbreak,  under  pre- 
pared  conditions,  of  a  moral  quality  inbred  by  foregoing  habits,  how- 
ever mixed  and  obscure.  In  short,  there  is  a  spirit  of  the  school- 
room ;  not  to  be  waited  for,  like  a  miraculous  Pentecost,  but  to  be 
earned,  and  gained,  and  unfolded,  like  every  great  spiritual  treasure 
in  our  life,  under  the  steady  grace  of  God. 

III.  My  third  and  final  point  is,  that,  as  the  unconscious  tuition 
emanates  from  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  teacher's  life,  not  by  accident 
nor,  lawless  caprice,  but  in  real  accordance  with  the  antecedent 
growth  and  quality  of  his  character,  so  it  is  the  most  decisive  en- 
ergy molding  the  interior  life  of  the  scholar.  The  whole  divine 
economy,  as  respects  our  constitution,  renders  it  impossible  to 
detach  the  power  of  a  man's  speech  from  the  style  of  his  personal 
manhood.  A  handsome  but  heartless  speaker  never  yet  stole  the 
secret  of  a  sincere  conviction.  He  may  gain  an  unlimited  admira- 
tion, but  be  is  abridged  of  permanent  strength.  The  climate  of 
abstract  and  unembodied  thought  is  a  polar  zone.  If  there  is  a 
moral  ingredient  in  the  business  of  education  at  all,  then,  as  with  all 
other  institutions  that  affect  society,  the  question  is  paramount, 
What  is  the  quality,  temper,  life  of  the  speaking  man  ?  When  an 
aspirant  for  public  office,  of  a  vicious  substance  or  no  substance  at 
all,  is  defeated  in  his  ravenous  and  lying  ambition,  however  correct 
his  mere  political  opinions,  there  is  a  divine  justice  in  his  disap* ' 
pointipent.  And  we  are  well  persuaded,  if  we  are  good  citizens, 
that  when  chicane  and  falsehood  gain  a  temporary  promotion,  the 
Nemesis  that  can  afford  to  wait  is  not  outwitted.     The  worlds 
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ardent  and  lasting  enthusiasms  center  in  some  great  personal  object. 
How  it  would  mock  every  admiring  and  reverential  sentiment  we 
cherish  toward  the  august  and  endeared  memory  of  the  Father  of 
'  fais  Countr}%  if  we  were  told  to  expunge  from  our  minds  all  notion 
of  what  Washington  teas  as  a  man,  erase  that  loily  figure  from  the 
early  scenery  of  the  nation's  history,  sink  his  personal  character- 
istics, and  think  only  of  the  written  words  preserved  to  us  in  Mr. 
Sparks'  collection  of  his  correspondence  and  political  documents ! 
Personal  relations,  friendships,  sympathies,  clasped  hands,  answer- 
ing eyes,  touch,  symphonious  heart-beats,  constitute  the  chief  charm 
and  privilege  and  joy  of  existence.     We  can  easily  conceive  of  all 
the  bare  materiel  of  instruction  being  conveyed  into  a  school-room 
through  a  mechanism  of  pipes  in  the  wall,  or  maps  let  down  by  pul- 
leys, and  its  discipline  administered  by  a  vailed  executioner,  no 
heart-relations   being  suffered   to  grow  up  between  teacher  and 
taught.     Into  what  sort  of  a  bleak  degradation  would  a  generation 
be  reduced  by  such  a  machinery  ?     Yet  every  teacher  approaches 
to  that  metallic  and  unillumined  regimen  who  lets  his  office  degen- 
erate into  a  routine  ;  who  plods  through  his  daily  task-work  like  the 
tread-wheel  wood-sawing  horse  in  the  railway-station  shed,  with  no 
more  freshness  of  spirit  than  the  beast,  and  no  more  aspiration  than 
the  circular  saw  he  drives  ;  who  succumbs  to  the  deadening  repeti- 
tion, and  is  a  virtual  slave,  yoked  under  bondage  to  the  outside  cus- 
tom of  his  work.     Ail  sorts  of  human  service  are  more  or  less  ex- 
posed to  be  paralyzed  by  this  torpor  of  routine  ;  but  no  intellectual 
profession  stands  in  more  peril  of  coming  under  the  blight  of  it  than 
that  of  the  teacher,  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  same  lessons 
recur,  and  partly  because  of  the  distance  of  attainment  separating 
the  preceptor  from  the  pupil.     There  are  some  lawyers  who  plead 
like  parrots ;  some  doctors  who  give  medicine  as  mechanically  as  a 
trip-hammer  smites  iron  ;  some  preachers  who  preach  only  from 
the  throat  outward,  fetching  up  no  deep  breaths  from  the  region  of 
the  heart ;  some  manufacturers  whose  mental  motions  are  as  hum- 
drum as  their  own  shuttles,  and  engineers  as  automatic  as  the  valves 
and  levers  of  their  engines.     It  is  a  greater  mischief  than  we  think, 
and  strikes  a  deeper  damage  into  the  world's  honor.     Groing  through 
the  whole  lesson  of  life  in  the  homeliest  prose,  from  spade  to  ser- 
mon, from  kitchen  to  church,  from  making  loaves  to  making  love, 
from  marketing  to  marriage,  such  people  dwarf  down  the  whole 
wondrous  majesty  and  mystery  of  our  being  to  a  contemptible  carv- 
ing-mill, turning  out  so  many  blocks  or  blockheads  from  so  much 
timber.     But  the  wrong  done  by  it  is  never  more  disastrous  than 
when  it  falls  on  the  buoyant,  the  impressible,  the  afiectionate,  and 
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aspiring  soul  of  childhood.  Let  every  beginner,  on  the  threshold  of 
his  vocation,  earnestly  pray  and  strive  to  be  saved  from  the  doom  of 
a  routine  teacher ! 

The  world  is  full  of  proofs  of  the  power  of  personal  attributes. 
In  most  situations — ^in  none  more  than  a  school — what  a  man  is  tells 
for  vastly  more  than  what  he  says.  Nay,  he  may  say  nothing,  and 
there  shall  be  an  indescribable  inspiration  in  his  simple  presence. 
Every  person  represents  something,  stands  for  something.  At  least 
he  represents  a  value  antecedently  created  in  his  own  character. 
As  was  said  of  Bias,  the  wise  Greek :  Himself  is  the  treasure  that 
a  whole  life  has  gathered.  He  stands  for  the  wealth  of  being  that 
a  thousand  past  struggles  have  contributed  to  form.  It  is  a  Romish 
legend,  that  Christ  and  the  Virgin  have  appeared  to  certain  saints 
and  impressed  sensible  and  indelible  works  on  their  persons.  Such 
signs  of  heavenly  favor  are  certainly  stamped  on  the  great  and  good 
whom  we  revere,  by  their  secret  conflicts,  ended  in  victories.  Un- 
observed, unuttered,  unconscious,  is  the  preparation  of  that  power. 
Eight  solitary  and  sufTering  years  the  great  modem  apostle  of 
Christian  missions  toiled  at  his  post  before  a  single  convert  con- 
fessed the  faith ;  did  he  dream  of  the  mighty  influence  those  ob- 
scure and  patient  years  were  building  up,  to  react  on  the  faith  and 
inspire  the  zeal  of  all  believing  souls,  thus  re* Christianising  Chris- 
tendom ?  So  his  wise  and  calm  biographer — if  I  may  be  pardoned 
this  reference  to  a  living  educator  whose  wisdom  you  have  all  seen 
and  felt  as  well  as  heard — ^has  often  seemed  to  me  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  that  lives  in  simple  character,  apart  from, 
beyond  and  above,  all  the  literal  contents  of  all  speech  and  all 
actions.  And  when  we  ascend  from  human  personages  to  the  Di- 
vine, and  behold  the  Lord  of  all  souls,  just  before  his  crucifixion, 
bending  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet,  wo  have,  in  that  visible  posture 
of  condescension,  a  symbolizing  of  the  whole  humility  of  his  relig- 
ion— an  incarnation  of  his  redeeming  oflice,  which,  like  the  cross 
itself,  no  language  can  translate.  Seneca  advised  one  of  his  friends 
to  represent  to  himself  Cato,  or  Socrates,  or  some  other  sage,  as  a 
constant  observer — as  a  formative  power.  Alexander's  statue  had 
no  such  stimulus  to  inflame  Cnsar,  as  the  schoolmistress  of  a 
dozen  pupils  has  to  raise  ennobling  resolves  in  their  susceptible 
blood. 

There  is  a  touching  plea  in  the  loyal  ardor  with  which  the  young 
are  ready  to  look  to  their  guides.  In  all  men,  and  in  women  more 
than  in  men,  and  in  children  most  of  all,  there  is  this  natural  instinct 
and  passion  for  impersonating  all  ideal  excellence  in  some  superior 
being,  and  for  living  in  intense  devotion  to  a  heroic  presence.     It 
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is  the  privilege  of  every  teacher  to  occupy  that  place,  to  ascend  that 
lawful  throne  of  homage  and  of  love,  if  he  will.  If  his  pupils  love 
him,  he  stands  their  ideal  of  an  heroic  nature.  Their  romantic  fancy 
invests  him  with  unreal  graces.  Long  after  his  lessons  are  forgotten, 
he  remains,  in  memory,  a  teaching  power.  It  is  his  own  forfeit  if, 
by  a  sluggish,  spiritless  brain,  mean  manners,  or  a  small  and  selfish 
heart,  he  alienates  that  confidence  and  disappoints  that  generous  hope. 

I  would  say  to  all  teachers — if  I  may  here  express  my  sense 
of  the  unity  of  their  office,  in  its  true  interpretation,  with  my  own 
as  a  minister  in  the  Church — we  have  been  touching  here  the  most 
sacred  issues  of  our  common  duty.  It  is  felt,  I  believe,  more  and 
more  every  day,  by  all  instructors  who  do  not  insult  and  profane 
their  high  calling  by  mere  frivolous  or  mercenary  dispositions,  that 
the  saddest  perplexity  they  have  to  meet  is  the  right  moral  manage- 
ment of  their  charge.  Would  to  God  we  might  help  one  another  in 
that  profoundest  study !  On  your  intellectual  harvest,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inequalities  of  gifts,  you  can  rely  with  a  comparative  assur- 
ance, in  return  for  your  fidelity.  But  when  you  approach  the  child's 
conscience  and  spirit,  you  confess  the  fearful  uncertainties  that 
invest  that  mysterious  and  immortal  nature.  Need  it  be  always  so? 
Have  we  no  promises  from  God  ?  Is  there  no  covenant  for  our 
children  to  comfort  us  ?  Is  not  temptation  itself  subject  to  spiritual 
laws«  which  we  may  hope  more  and  more  to  comprehend  as  we  de- 
scend into  deeper  and  deeper  fellowship  with  Him  who  hath  put  all 
things  under  his  feet  ? 

Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure.  The  ■  fixed  and  everlasting 
principles  of  character  can  not  be  put  aside,  nor  bribed,  nor  held  in 
suspense,  either  to  accommodate  our  moral  indolence  or  to  atone 
for  our  neglects.  What  we  are  daily  sowing  in  self-discipline  we 
shall  reap  in  the  failure^or  success  of  our  work.  What  is  in  us  will 
out,  spite  of  all  tricks  and  masks.  Genuine  souls  teU,  and  no  hy- 
pocrisy can  mock  or  circumvent  them.  If  we  mean  to  train  disci- 
ples of  a  Christian  virtue,  we  must  march  the  whole  road  ourselves. 
If  we  would  mold  the  living  sculpture,  we  must  first  fashion  our 
implements  out  of  purity,  simplicity,  love,  and  trust.  We  are 
watched,  we  are  studied,  we  are  searched  through  and  through  by 
those  we  undertake  to  lead — ^not  in  a  jealous  or  malignant  criticism, 
but  in  earnest  good  faith.  A  manhood  that  is  manly,  a  womanhood 
that  is  womanly — ^these  are  not  such  ugly  sights  that  young  hearts 
should  turn  away  from  them  or  disown  their  fascination.  Like  pro- 
duces like.  Candor,  magnanimity,  veracity,  tenderness,  worship — 
these  are  no  juvenile  graces  meant  to  be  set  on  children's  breasts 
by  grown-up  teachers  on  whose  own  lives  their  glory  never  gleams. 
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Not  the  most  unflagging  persistence,  not  the  psins^taking  that  wean 
out  sinews  and  nerves,  and  wearies  hope  itself;  not  the  sharpest 
correction  or  the  kindest  counsel ;  not  the  most  eloquent  exhorta- 
tions  to  the  erring  and  disobedient,  though  they  be  in  the  tongues  of 
men  or  of  angels,  can  move  mightily  on  your  scholars'  resolutions,  till 
the  nameless,  unconscious,  but  infallible  presence  of  a  consecrated 
heart  lifts  its  holy  light  into  your  eyes,  hallows  your  temper,  and 
breathes  its  pleading  benediction  into  your  tones,  and  authenticates 
your  bearing  with  its  open  seal.  This,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  is 
our  necessity.  And  because  it  is  Heaven's  command,  it  is  our  suffi- 
cient encouragement. 

No  system  of  education  is  complete  till  it  concerns  itself  for  the 
entire  body,  and  all  the  parts  of  human  life — ^a  character  high,  erect, 
broad*shouldered,  symmetrical,  swift ;  not  the  mindj  as  I  said,  but 
the  man.  Our  familiar  phrase,  ^*  whole-souled,"  expresses  the  aim 
of  learning  as  well  as  any.  You  want  to  rear  men  fit  and  ready  for 
all  spots  and  crises,  prompt  and  busy  in  affairs,  gentile  among  little 
children,  self*re]iant  in  danger,  genial  in  company,  sharp  in  a  jury- 
box,  tenacious  at  a  town-meeting,  unseducible  in  a  crowd,  tender  at 
a  sick-bed,  not  likely  to  jump  into  the  first  boat  at  a  shipwreck, 
aflectionate  and  respectable  at  home,  obliging  in  a  traveling  party, 
shrewd  and  just  in  the  market,  reverent  and  punctual  nt  the  church,  ^A 

not  going  about,  as  Robert  Hall  said,  ''with  an  air  of  perpetual  "^ 

apology  for  the  unpardonable  presumption  of  being  in  the  world," 
nor  yet  forever  supplicating  the  world's  special  consideration,  brave 
in  action,  patient  in  suffering,  believing  and  cheerful  everywhere, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  This  is  the  manhood  that  our 
age  and  country  are  asking  of  its  educators — well-built  and  vital, 
manifold  and  harmonious,  full  of  wisdom,  full  of  energy,  full  of  faith. 

The  researches  of  vegetable  chemistry  tell  us  that  flowers  borrow 
their  colors,  by  hidden  affinities,  out  of  the  separate  soils  they  grow 
on,  though  the  earthy  bed  gives  no  prophetic  pledge,  to  the  eye,  of 
the  beauty  that  will  bloom  from  it.  A  dull,  sober,  quakerish  clay 
shoots  up  "the  splendid  hues  of  the  hypoxis,"  and  the  lupine 
spreads  its  soil  azure  petals  over  the  sharp  yellow  sand.  The 
fringed  gentian, 

*•  Blae,  blue  as  if  the  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  iraU," 

smiles  over  the  blackest  mud.     There  are  plants  that  suck  luxuriant 
verdure  from  the  arid  breast  of  rocks.     Others,  on  margins  of  the 
ocean,  distill  sweetness  through  roots  soaked  always  in  bitter  brine  ; 
and  others  seem  to  breathe  in  their  only  nutriment  from  the  air,  * 
turning  the  impalpable  ether,  by  their  marvelous  alchemy,  into  snow- 
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wluto  berries  or  evergreen  boughs.  But  into  that  more  wonderful 
human  stock,  of  whose  nurture  I  speak,  there  enter,  by  influ- 
ences as  concealed,  as  mysterious,  yet  as  conformable  to  the  divine 
regularity  of  the  causes  in  God*s  economy,  not  only  the  blended 
contributions  of  all  elements  in  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  but  the  spir- 
itual forces  of  a  living  Guide.  And  so  the  educated  man  is  meant 
to  be,  not  a  subject  of  philosophic  climates  or  geographic  sections, 
but  the  incarnation  of  an  illimitable  humanity,  with  all  the  universe 
in  his  leaping  pulses,  with  life  eternal  in  the  organs  of  his  liberal 
and  believing  soul. 

Teachers  are  the  directors,  under  Christ,  the  masters  of  this  im« 
mortal  rearing.  The  Prussians  have  a  wise  maxim,  that  whatever 
you  would  have  appear  in  a  nation's  life  you  must  put  into  its  schools. 
Entering  into  the  dignity  of  so  grand  an  enterprise,  teachers  are 
the  ministers  of  every  higher  institution  in  our  social  state.  They 
are  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  family.  They  are  builders  and 
strengtheners  of  the  Republic,  perpetually  reinaugnrating  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  apostles  for  the  Church.  They  are  fellow- 
helpers  to  the  truth  of  Him  who  is  Father  of  all  families.  King  over 
all  empires,  Head  of  the  Church.  If  I  heartily  congratulate  them 
on  such  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  honor,  will  it  be  deemed  a 
presumption  that  I  have  urged  them  to  be  disinterested  in  that  friend- 
ship, wise  master-builders,  faithful  apostles  ? 
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Before  commencing  the  reading  of  his  paper,  the  Professor  remarked 
that  it  was  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  present  meeting,  that  it  em- 
hraced  so  full  a  representation  of  the  various  departments  of  education, 
comprising  Presidents  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Professors,  State  Su- 
perintendents of  Schools,  Principals  of  Normal  Schools,  Preceptors  of 
High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  teachers  of  every  description.  The 
sight  impressed  him  most  agreeably,  as  showing  the  unity  of  the  cause  of 
education,  into  however  many  fields  its  laborers  may  be  distributed,  and 
exhibiting  the  ties  by  which  all  were  bound  together  into  one  fraternal 
band.  In  the  brief  essay  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  present  occasion^ 
his  intention  was  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  colleges,  yet  he  had  never  ceased 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  common  schools.  Indeed,  some  of 
his  friends  present  knew,  that  the  common  schools  were  his  first  love ; 
that  the  idea  of  normal  schools  occurred  to  him  in  early  youth,  and  was 
publicly  urged  by  him  in  an  oration  which  he  delivered  at  Yale  College, 
on  taking  his  Master's  degree  in  1816 — sooner,  it  was  believed,  than  it 
had  occurred  to  any  other  person  in  the  country ;  and  could  he  have  met 
mth  adequate  support  for  carrying  out  his  views,  he  would  have  enthu- 
siastically devoted  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  this  grand  object.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  follows :] 

It  has  been  but  too  common  in  our  country  to  raise  an  outcry 
against  Colleges  and  Universities,  as  being  aristocratic  institutions, 
designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  The  same  charges 
have  sometimes  been  brought  against  Science  itself,  as  tending  to 
produce  and  perpetuate  invidious  distinctions  among  men,  giving  to 
the  few  undue  ascendency  over  the  many.  Under  this  idea,  legis- 
latures have  thought  it  necessary  to  confine  all  appropriations  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  education  to  the  common  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  at  large,  but  only  for  the  wealthy  and  privileged  classes 
of  society.  Demagogues,  also,  have  foiind  a  fruitfid  theme  in  de- 
claiming against  colleges  and  universities,  as  institutions  intended 
chiefly  for  rich  men's  sons,  and  therefore  they  have  claimed  to  be* 
the  friends  of  the  people  by  espousing,  exclusively,  the  cause  of  the 
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oommou  schools,  and  preventing,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  any 
of  the  State  funds  being  applied  to  sustain  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

My  object,  in  the  present  essay,  is  to  prove  that  science,  in  its 
very  nature,  tends  to  promote  political  equality ;  to  elevate  the  masses ; 
to.  break  down  the  spirit  of  aristocracy ;  and  to  abolish  all  those  arti- 
ficial distinctions  in  society  which  depend  on  differences  of  dress, 
equipage,  style  of  living,  and  manners ;  to  raise  the  industrial  classes 
to  a  level  with  the  professional ;  and  to. bring  the  country,  in  social  rank 
and  respectability,  to  a  level  with  the  city.  In  support  of  this  doctrine, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  such  is  the  whole  drift  and  tendency  of 
science,  first,  in  its  inventions,  and  secondly,  in  its  institutions. 

I.  The  Inventions  of  Scietue  tend  to  elevate  the  masses,  and  te 
produce  social  equality. 

Such,  I  aver,  has  been  the  actual  effect  of  the  changes  which  the 
inventions  of  science  have  brought  about  in  our  own  country  within 
the  last  fifty  years — a  period  distinctly  within  my  own  recollection. 
These  changes  have  been  chiefly  effected  in  the  following  ways : 
first,  by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  locomotion ;  secondly,  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  especially  through  the  medium  of 
newspapers ;  thirdly,  by  an  extraordinary  multiplication  and  cheapen- 
ing of  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life.  Let  us  review  each 
of  these  particulars  separately,  and  then  consider  how  far  they  are 
due  to  the  labors  of  science. 

We  will  first  look  at  the  effects  of  steamboats  and  railroads  in 
producing  social  equality.  My  remarks  will  be  understood  to  refer 
chiefly  to  what  I  have  witnessed  in  Connecticut— a  district  to  which 
my  field  of  observation  has  been  for  the  most  part  limited.  Before 
the  introduction  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  there  was  a  great  dis- 
tinction maintained  between  the  professional  and  the  industrial 
classes,  and  between  men  of  wealth  and  what  were  called  the  com- 
mon people,  in  their  respective  modes  of  traveling.  Men  of  wealth 
kept  their  carriages  with  their  drivers.  In  these  their  families  took 
their  rides  about  the  town,  and  in  these  they  made  their  journeys 
abroad.  Meanwhile  the  laboring  classes,  such  as  farmers  or  me- 
chanics, jogged  along  in  plain,  unornamented,  rattling  wagons,  or 
rode  on  horseback.  The  gentlemen  in  coaches  were  looked  up  to 
as  a  superior  class  of  people,  with  whom  those  in  wagons  or  on 
horseback  could  not  presume  to  claim  any  acquaintance,  or  to  have 
any  except  the  most  formal  intercourse;  and  those  in  coaches 
xlaimed  the  privileges  of  caste,  and  expected  a  deference  from  the 
other  party,  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  their  equipages,  or  if 
they  spoke  to  them  at  all,  considered  it  an  act  of  great  condescension. 
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Merchants,  when  on  errands  of  business,  generally  rode  in  the  public 
stages  ;  but  this  mode  of  traveling  was  too  expensive  for  the  farmers 
and  mechanics,  and  was  little  used  by  them.     Indeed,  people  of 
these  classes  seldom  had  occasion  to  go  so  far  from  home  as  to  re- 
quire the  accommodation  of  the  public  stages  ;  and  since  they  had 
little  intercourse  with  the  educated,  and  professional,  and  wealthy 
classes,  in  the  daily  relations  of  life  at  home,  and  still  less  abroad, 
the  two  classes  of  society  recognized  as  the  upper  and  lower  classes, 
had  as  little  intercourse  with  each  other  as  though  they  had  been 
separated  by  the  odious  distinctions  of  caste.     Merchants,  by  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  cities,  acquired  somewhat  of  the  manners  of  the 
city,  and  adopted  a  style  of  building,  furniture,  and  dress,  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  the  farmers  and  mechanics,  as  much  as  the 
professional  were  distinguished  from  the  industrial  classes.     The 
term  **  countrified"  was  an  epithet  of  reproach  liberally  applied  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  even  of  the  smaller  cities,  to  the  country 
people,  who,  again,  conscious  of  their  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  genteel 
society,  and  of  the  rusticity  of  their  clothing,  felt  abashed  when  they 
came  into  the  presence  or  entered  the  houses  of  the  city-bred  people. 
jTslt  was  my  fortune  (I  do  not  say  mt>-fortune)  to  be  country-bred,  and 
I    I  well  remember  my  visit,  when  a  boy,  to  the  neighboring  city, 
y  mounted  on  a  nag  whose  mane  and  tall  were  not  trimmed  after  the 
/  city  fashion,  a  pack  of  boys  following  me,  throwing  missiles,  and 
J  hallooing  "  Country !" 

/  If  we  now  enter  the  saloon  of  a  steamboat  where  the  passengers, 
male  and  female,  are  assembled  in  great  numbers,  we  shall  probably 
be  in  the  midst  of  people  of  many  different  situations  in  life,  varying 
widely  in  education  and  fortune,  some  city-bred  and  some  country- 
'  bred,  representing  many  different  professions — the  learned  and  the 
industrial — mechanics,  farmers,  lawyers,  merchants,  clergymen, 
physicians,  judges,  statesmen,  teachers,  with  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  each  and  every  class.  Yet  the  people  who  compose  this 
promiscuous  assemblage  will  differ  so  little  in  general  appearance 
and  manners,  that  we  shall  feel  puzzled  to  assign  the  peculiar  voca- 
tion of  any,  much  less  to  determine  which  belong  to  the  higher  and 
which  to  the  lower  class  in  society.  In  fact,  this  anti-republican 
distinction  is  nearly  obliterated  in  our  State,  and  the  separation  is 
not  now  into  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  but  into  the  virtuous  and 
the  vicious,  the  industrious  and  the  indolent,  the  temperate  and  the 
intemperate. 

If  we  enter  a  railroad  car,  we  may  again  meet  with  people  of 
many  different  vocations,  but  we  recognize  no  appearance  of  caste. 
All  mingle  together  ^n  terms  of  perfect  reciprocity.     The  intimate 
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contact  into  which  people  of  different  professions  are  brought  in  the 
mil  cars  is  working  most  salutary  changes  in  the  sentiments  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  society  toward  each  other.    The  scholar  takes  his 
seat,  unconsciously,  by  the  farmer  or  the  mechanic ;  they  enter  into 
free  conversation,  first  upon  topics   of  common  interest,  as  the 
weather  or  the  news  of  the  day,  but  afterward  on  subjects  appropri- 
ate to  each.     The  scholar  learns  of  the  farmer  and  the  fanner  of 
the  scholar,  and  each  makes  a  grand  discoTery — the  scholar,  that 
the  farmer  is  not  half  so  ignorant  a^  he  had  supposed,  and  the 
farmer,  that  the  scholar  is  not  half  so  proud  as  he  thought  he  was. 
Mutual  respect  is  the  consequence,  and  the  desire  of  a  more  ex- 
tended intercourse  between  people  of  different  professions  is  in- 
creasing, to  the  mutual  benefit  and  respect  of  both  parties.     By  the 
facility  with  which  visits  are  now  paid  to  the  large  cities,  the  people 
of  the  country  resort  to  the  cities  muQh  more  than  formerly.     By 
this  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  refined  society,  the  character- 
istics of  provincialism  are  fast  wearing  away.     The  countryman  is 
no  longer  detected  by  the  coarse  texture  or  rustic  fashion  of  his 
coat,  or  the  Uncouthness  of  his  manners,  or  the  peculiarities  of  his 
dialect  and  pronunciation.     The  refinements   of  taste,   also,   are 
rapidly  spreading  over  the  interior.     Handsome  houses,  genteel  fur- 
niture, and  refined  habits  of  living,  have  made  wonderful  progress  in 
the  interior  of  our  State  within  a  few  years.     There  is  scarcely  a 
village  in  Connecticut  where  we  may  not  find  families  living  as  gen- 
teelly as  the  better  class  of  families  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York 
fifty  years  ago. 

Not  only  has  there  been  great  progress  all  over  the  country  within 
the  period  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  in  a  taste  for  the  embellish- 
ments of  art  and  the  refinements  of  civilized  life,  but  the  steamboats 
and  railroads  have  themselves  furnished  the  means  of  gratifying  that 
taste.  They  have  enriched  the  country  by  greatly  enhancing  the 
value  of  its  productions,  both  mechanical  and  agricultural.  How 
have  they  opened  to  this  generation  the  exhausUess  riches  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  filled  all  New  England  with  thriving  manu- 
factories ! 

We  will  next  contemplate  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
within  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  general  and  rapid  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence among  the  industrial  classes.  Within  my  recollection  the 
progress  of  a  piece  of  foreign  news,  from  the  metropolis  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Connecticut,  was  something  like  the  following :  The  New 
York  papers  containing  it  traveled  slowly  in  the  stages,  stopping 
over-night,  until  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  it  reached  Hart- 
ford.    Then  in  the  course  of  a  week  it  was  republished  in  one  of 
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the  weekly  papers,  of  which  there  were  two,  but  none  were  issued 
oftener  than  once  a  week.  A  post-rider,  on  horseback,  distributed 
this  paper  among  the  country  people,  several  farmers  in  one  neigh* 
borhood  frequently  making  a  single  paper  a  joint  stock  concern. 
From  two  to  four  weeks  generally  elapsed  before  an  article  of  news 
reached  the  heart  of  New  England,  after  it  was  first  known  in  New 
York  or  Boston ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  took 
no  newspaper,  and  hardly  received  the  tidings  in  any  way,  except 
by  an  indefinite  rumor.  Steamboats  first  gave  an  increased  speed 
and  range  to  newspapers,  and  at  a  later  day  railroads  have  so  aug* 
mented  both,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  New  England  where 
the  New  York  morning  papers  are  not  read  before  night  on  the  same 
day.  Moreover,  with  the  means  of  indulgence,  the  appetite  for  news 
has  been  wonderfully  excited,  so  that  a  daily  newspaper  from  New 
York  or  Boston,  or  issued  in  the  town,  has  become  to  almost  every 
roan  in  New  England  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  country  people  are  no  longer  looked  down  upon 
by  the  people  of  the  large  cities  as  **  behind  the  times ;"  as  knowing 
nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  since  a  few  hours  only  in- 
tervene between  the  merchant  on  change  and  the  farmer  at  the 
plow,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  New  England.  The  effect  thus  begun 
by  steamboats,  and  continued  by  railroads,  in  elevating  the  country 
to  an  equality,  in  social  condition,  with  the  city,  the  telegraph  has 
completed.  In  no  important  piece  of  intelligence  is  the  country — 
east,  west,  north,  or  south — ^more  than  a  few  hours,  seldom  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  behind  the  metropolis.  In  no  respect  is  the 
equality  of  the  country  and  the  city,  produced  by  the  inventions  of 
science,  m<Mre  conspicuous  than  in  this.  In  places  where  but  thirty 
years  ago  the  untamed  savage  or  the  wild  beast  roamed,  in  the  re- 
mote districts  of  the  West,  the  arrival  of  an  Atlantic  steamer  at  New 
York,  or  the  results  of  the  morning  stock-board  are  matters  of  fa- 
miliar conversation  within  two  or  three  hours  after  they  are  first 
known  at  the  Merchants*  Exchange^. 

We  will  take  but  one  example  more  to  illustrate  the  great  change 
in  the  social  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  American  people,  which 
the  last  half  century  has  produced,  and  that  respects  the  effects  of 
science  in  rendering  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life  accessi- 
ble to  the  many  instead  of  the  few.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
observer,  that  we  of  the  present  generation  feed  on  better  fare  than 
our  fathers  did,  wear  vastly  finer  and  better  clothing,  live  in  far 
better  houses,  and  enjoy  infinitely  more  of  the  comforts  and  even 
the  luxuries  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  embellishments  of  taste 
(which  formerly  were  exclusively  within  the  reach  of  the  rich  and 
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great),  and  with  all  this  we  do  not  labor  half  so  hard  as  our  fiithera 
labored. 

The  facts  which  hare  been  adduced  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
something  has,  within  the  last  half  century,  greatly  eleyated  the 
privileges  and  enjoyments  of  the  masses  of  our  countr3rmen,  and  pro* 
dqced  a  far  greater  equality  in  the  social  condition  of  the  laboring, 
in  comparison  with  the  wealthy  classes,  and  vastly  augmented  the 
intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  country,  in  comparison  with  the 
city.  Now,  the  only  question  we  have  to  examine  is,  has  science 
done  it  ?  I  do  not  say  that  science  would  have  done  it,  to  the  same 
extent,  except  in  a  free  country,  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government ;  but  in  our  country  I  do  say  that  these  happy  changes 
have  been  the  true  and  legitimate  results  of  science. 

We  have  seen  that  the  changes  described  have  been  the  im« 
mediate  results  of  steamboats,  and  railways,  and  the  magnetic  tele* 
graph,  and  improvements  in  manufactures,  by  means  of  labor-saving 
machines,  and  the, introduction  of  various  chemical  arts.  But  how 
came  society  in  possession  of  steamboats,  and  railways,  and  loco- 
motives, and  telegraphs  ?  Who  have  chiefly  been  the  inventors  of 
the  labor-saving  processes  which  have  secured  such  cheapness  to 
the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life,  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  every  man  of  moderate  fortune,  whereas  before,  those  who  wore 
fine  linen  were  only  the  rich  and  the  noble  ?  Who  invented  the 
steam-engine  itself?  Watt,  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  science.  Who 
applied  it  to  steamboats  ?  Robert  Fulton,  a  man  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  science  of  mechanics.  Who  applied  it  to  railroads  ?  The 
scientific  engineers  of  England.  Who  invented  the  electric  tele- 
graph, by' which  the  country  is  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  city? 
It  was  Morse,  a  son  of  Yale.  Who  invented  the  cotton-gin,  by 
means  of  which,  not  only  have  the  cotton  planters  been  enriched^ 
but  every  one  who  wears  a  cotton  garment  derives  benefit  from  the 
invention,  in  the  cheapness  of  the  article  ?  It  was  Eli  Whitney, 
another  son  of  Yale.  Who  have  substituted  the  modem  art  of 
bleaching — ^the  work  of  a  day — for  the  slow,  tedious,  and  expensive 
methods  formerly  practiced,  and  have  thus  cheapened  clothing,  and 
helped  to  reduce  the  price  of  fine  fabrics,  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  everybody,  and  have  contributed  greatly  to  reduce  the 
price  of  writing  and  printing  paper,  and  thus  to  promote  the  general 
difiusion  of  knowledge  by  books  and  newspapers?  This  immense 
improvement  in  the  art  of  bleaching  was  a  present  which  Chemistry 
made  to  the  arts.  Mineralogy  and  Geology  also  have  contributed 
their  share,  by  laying  open  new  beds  of  coal,  for  feeding  the  fires  by 
which  the  steamboat  and  the  locomotive  are  impelled;  and  Chemistry 
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and  Natural  Philosophy  unite  their  powers  in  investigating  the  laws 
of  heat,  and  in  contriving  apparatus  to  render  its  applications  most 
effective  and  economical. 

Some  will  acknowledge  that  a  few  men  of  science,  of  a  practical 
turn  of  mind,  have  contributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  masses  by  their 
useful  inventions,  while  they  can  not  see  how  men  who  are  pursuing 
science  in  the  abstract,  as  it  is  taught  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, are  doing  any  thing  for  the  general  good.  But  if  we  go  back 
one  step  beyond  the  inventors  themselves,  we  come  to  the  original 
investigators  of  the  principles  from  which  their  inventions  sprang. 
In  the  steam-engine  we  must  go  back  of  Mr.  Watt  to  Dr.  Black,  the 
chemist,  who  investigated  the  laws  of  steam,  without  a  knowledge 
of  which  it  could  never  have  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
mechanical  force.  In  the  telegraph,  we  must  go  back  of  Mr.  Morse 
to  Franklin  and  others,  who  discovered  the  properties  and  laws  of 
electricity.  If  we  admit  that  Hadley,  a  philosopher,  presented  the 
sailor  with  his  quadrant,  we  must  not  forget  that  back  of  Hadley  was 
another  philosopher  of  the  closet,  who  developed  the  optical  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  quadrant  depends.  If  it  is  granted  that  he 
who  calculated  the  nautical  tables,  by  which  the  mariner  finds  his 
place  on  the  ocean,  is  a  practical  man,  it  must  be  granted  also  that 
the  mathematician  is  a  practical  man,  who  furnished  the  calculator 
with  his  rules,  and  still  more  the  astronomer,  who  determined  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  upon  which  the  tables  are  founded, 
and,  most  of  all,  Newton  and  Laplace,  who  discovered  and  developed 
the  great  principle  of  gravitation,  that  enabled  the  astronomer  to  ^ 
so  accurately  the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  science,  in 
its  very  nature  and  in  all  its  forms,  whether  cultivated  by  the  recluse 
philosopher  in  his  laboratory,  or  applied  immediately  to  the  wants  of 
society,  in  the  form  of  useful  inventions,  tends  to  equalize  the  gifts 
of  Heaven,  and  to  produce  social  equality  among  men. 

2.  The  Institutions,  no  less  than  the  Inventions  of  Science^ 
tend  to  elevate  the  masses  and  to  produce  social  equality. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  of  the  universities  of  Europe, 
under  absolute  governments,  or  amid  powerful  aristocracies,  confer 
peculiar  privileges  on  the  sons  of  the  nobility ;  but  in  the  United 
States  we  neither  know  nor  acknowledge  any  such  order,  and  no- 
where in ,  our  country  are  the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune  less 
thought  of  than  in  our  colleges.  In  what  I  say  on  this  subject,  I 
ehall,  indeed,  have  more  particular  reference  to  Yale  College,  where 
I  have  had  full  opportunity  for  observation  for  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years ;  but,  no  doubt,  most  of  my  remarks  will  be  applicable 
alike  to  all  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
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In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  our  older  American  colleges  are 
charitable  institutions,  founded  and  sustained  by  the  contributions  of 
the  pious  and  benevolent ;  and  if  among  them  there  have  been  some 
men  of  wealth  who,  either  during  their  lives  or  at  their  death,  have 
given  largely  to  such  institutions  out  of  their  treasures,  yet  they  have 
always,  it  is  believed,  been  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  least 
desired  to  promote  colleges  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  rich  men's 
sons.  The  cause  of  useful  knowledge,  the  general  elevation  of 
society,  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom — ^these  are  the 
motives  which  have  generally,  if  not  always,  influenced  those  who 
have  endowed  colleges. 

In  the  second  place,  the  terms  on  which  our  colleges  ofifer  an  edu- 
cation are  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  in  order  that  men  of 
small  means  may  have  the  opportunity  of  educating  their  sons.  At 
Yale  College,  the  rate  of  tuition  is  fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than 
is  paid  in  academies  and  private  seminaries  of  learning ;  and  from 
this  low  rate  there  are  numerous  instances,  in  cases  of  pressing 
indigence,  where  a  part  or  the  whole  price  of  tuition  is  abated. 
Moreover,  there  are  funds  held  in  reserve  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  poor  men's  sons,  of  fair  promise,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  a 
liberal  education.  It  is  for  the  same  great  object,  namely,  that  the 
college  may  have  the  power  of  aiding  by  its  funds  indigent  young 
men,  that  the  salaries  of  its  ofiicers  are  fixed  at  a  rate  adequate  only 
to  a  bare  support,  and  oilen,  indeed,  below  what  is  required  for  the 
support  of  a  family  on  a  moderate  scale  of  respectability.  If  there 
is  any  one  point  where,  at  present,  the  colleges  of  New  England  are 
more  especially  emulous  of  each  other,  than  on  any  other  point,  it  is 
in  afifording  the  greatest  encouragement  to  indigent  young  men.  We 
have  opened  to  such  candidates  so  many  opportunities  for  helping 
themselves,  and  released  them  from  paying  the  college  bills  to  such 
an  extent,  that  every  year  examples*  are  afiforded  of  students  who 
have  passed  through  college,  and  fully  shared  in  its  advantages, 
without  any  resources  beyond  their  own  earnings. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  rich  men's  sons,  as  a  class,  that  enjoy 
at  our  colleges  the  greatest  measure  of  respectability,  but  it  is  the 
sons  of  farmers,  mechanics,  clergymen,  and  other  men  of  moderate 
means ;  and,  in  fact,  frequently  among  the  most  respected  are  those 
who,  in  order  to  pay  their  expenses,  do  every  sort  of  work  which 
they  can  obtain,  such  as  ringing  the  bell,  sawing  wood,  and  taking 

*  These,  however,  are  to  be  oonaidered  as  remarkable  examples  of  telents 
vnited  wiUi  enterprise;  to  be  very  destitute  is,  in  most  oases.  »  great  embar- 
rassment and  affliotaon  to  the  student,  and  sometimes  seriously  impairs  his 
sehoUrship. 
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care  of  the  public  rooms.  Nor,  in  the  distribution  of  college  honors 
and  distinctions,  is  the  question  ever  raised  whether  the  candidate 
is  country-bred  or  city-bred ;  whether  he  is  the  son  of  a  rich  man  or 
a  poor  man ;  whether  his  father  is  a  high  officer  of  state  or  in  a 
menial  condition.  And  since  the  sons  of  the  industrial  classes  are 
usually  brought  up  to  greater  habits  of  industry,  and  with  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  time,  the  students  of  those  classes  do  in 
fact  share  more  largely  in  the  college  honors  and  distinctions,  and 
enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  consideration  than  the  sons  of  the  rich  and 
great.  I  venture  to  repeat,  that  nowhere  on  earth  are  men  estimated 
more  exactly  according  to  their  true  merit,  independently  of  all  con- 
siderations of  family  or  fortune,  than  at  Yale  College. 

But,  in  fact,  our  colleges  are  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  made  up 
of  rich  men's  sons.  Without  pretending  to  be  very  accurate,  I 
would,  for  a  general  idea,  distribute  the  students  of  Yale  College 
into  the  four  following  groups :  The  first  quarter  may  consist  of  the 
sons  of  the  decidedly  rich,  although  this  I  believe  to  be  much'  above 
their  true  proportion.  The  second  quarter  may  be  allotted  to 
tiie  better  half  of  the  middling  class,  who,  although  not  accounted 
rich,  are  able  without  inconvenience  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
sons'  education.  The  third  quarter  may  be  assigned  to  the  lower 
half  of  the  middling  class,  sons  of  substantial  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics, who,  nevertheless,  find  themselves  somewhat  straitened  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  sons  at  college.  The  fourth  class  may  be 
composed  of  such  as  are  decidedly  indigent,  who  work  their  way 
through  college  by  a  severe  economy  united  with  various  self-deny- 
ing expedients  for  defraying  their  expenses,  and,  in  many  cases, 
come  to  the  end  of  the  race  with  a  considerable  debt  upon  their 
shoulders.  Foreign  universities  may  abound  with  sons  of  the 
Bobility,  but  to  represent  our  American  colleges  as  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  rich  is  false  in  fact. 

In  the  fourth  place,  if  we  now  follow  the  men  educated  at  our  col- 
leges into  life,  and  view  them  on  the  great  field  of  action,  it  will  not 
appear  that  the  sons  of  the  rich  are  particularly  prominent  above  the 
sons  of  the  poor.  I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  that,  as  a  class,  they 
make  a  less  figure  than  either  of  the  other  quarters  into  which  we 
supposed  the  whole  to  be  distributed.  If,  by  the  aid  of  the  triennial 
catalogues  of  our  colleges,  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  who  among 
successive  college  classes  have  become  most  eminent,  I  think  thoy 
will  prove  to  be  those  who  have  come  from  the  industrial  professions, 
or  from  families  who  are  alike  removed  from  great  wealth  and  ex- 
cessive indigence,  although  there  are  occasionally  striking  exceptions 
in  both  extremes.     Or  if,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  form  this  com- 
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parisoQ  by  so  imperfect  a  guide  as  the  triennial  catalogues,  we  look 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  society  itself,  and  see  who  are  actually  oc* 
cupying  the  posts  of  usefulness  and  have  attained  the  highest  stations 
of  eminence  in  church  and  state,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  two  facts : 
First,  that  the  men  who  are  at  this  moment  exercising  the  greatest 
influence  in  society,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States,  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  on  the  bench  of  justice,  in  the  State  governments, 
divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  instructors  of  youth,  are,  in  great  pro- 
portion, such  as  have  been  trained  at  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing; and,  secondly,  that  these  have,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
ascended  from  the  classes  of  society  which  lie  below  the  wealthy 
class.  What  has  made  them  what  they  are  \  What  has  taken  them 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  given  them  such 
ascendency  in  the  Republic?  What  but  these  very  colleges  and 
universities,  which  are  denounced  b]^  demagogues  and  neglected  by 
legislatures,  as  institutions  which  are  designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich,  while  the  common  schools  only  are  deemed  worthy  of 
legislative  patronage,  as  institutions  which  confer  their  benefits  on 
the  people  at  large— on  the  many  in  contradistinction  to  the  few. 

Nothing,  again,  is  more  unjust  to  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, than  to  represent  them  as  the  enemies  of  popular  instruction. 
Their  sons,  whenever  they  have  a  voice  in  legislation,  are  almost 
always  the  most  liberal  promoters  of  popular  education,  and  labor 
most  assiduously  in  behalf  of  the  common  schools  *,  and  the  colleges 
themselves  have  the  highest  interest  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
popular  education,  for  it  is  from  the  more  intelligent  portions  of  the 
community  that  they  derive  both  their  funds  and  their  pupils. 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  look  upon  all  the  institutions  of  learning — 
the  common-school,  the  academy,  the  normal  school,  and  the  uni- 
versity— as  acting  and  re-acting  on  each  other  like  the  grand  powers 
of  nature,  and  all  as  deserving  of  the  highest  possible  aid  from  every 
enlightened  government. 
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The  subject  of  collegiate  education  in  the  United  States  is  one 
which,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  occupied  a  large  space  in  the 
public  mind.  Within  that  period  our  college  system,  in  form  as  it 
exists,  has  been  made  a  subject  of  frequent  and  severe  stricture ; 
and  the  question  has  been  seriously  rais^,  whether  this  system  is 
not  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  higher  education,  and 
even  whether  it  is  not  incapable,  without  a  radical  reorganization, 
of  being  brought  into  harmony  with  any  system  by  which  these 
ends  may  be  better  secured.  On  the  one  hand,  among  the  people 
themselves,  there  has  sprung  up  a  demand  for  something  more  prac- 
tical, something  which  shall  specifically  fit  men  for  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life,  which  shall  prepare  them  to  become  at  once 
mechanics  and  farmers,  engineers  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  to 
enter  upon  what  are  called  the  learned  professions.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  more  limited  class  of  men  among  us,  who  have  pursued 
the  study  of  letters  or  science  far  beyond  the  limit  at  which  the 
multitude  pause,  have  painfully  felt,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
efiforts  for  self-improvement,  the  want,  under  which  our  country 
labors,  of  those  aids  to  higher  acquisitions  and  profound er  learning 
which  they  see  so  abundantly  to  exist  in  foreign  lands.  They,  too, 
have  naturally  first  looked  to  our  colleges,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  elevate  them,  or  some  of  them,  to  the  rank  of  schools  for  men — 
schools  embracing,  within  the  range  of  their  teaching,  the  entire  circle 
of  human  knowledge,  and  capable  of  conducting  the  inquirer,  in  every 
department  of  the  intellectual  field,  to  the  utmost  limit  which  dis- 
covery or  investigation  has  yet  reached. 

The  practical  men,  again,  seduced  by  the  plausibility  of  their 
leading  idea,  and  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  those  achievements  by 
which  modern  science  has,  under  our  own  immediate  observation,  been 
recently  urging  forward,  with  a  rapidity  almost  miraculous,  the 
world's  progress  in  all  the  useful  arts,  have  declaimed  loudly  against 
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the  value  of  classical  learning,  and  even  demanded  its  entire  ex- 
clusion from  the  course  of  collegiate  instruction.  Scholars,  on  the 
contrary,  have  complained  that  the  attention  bestowed  upon  these 
subjects  is  already  too  small ;  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
has  a  value,  as  a  means  of  mental  development,  which  nothing  can 
adequately  replace ;  that  the  space  given  to  this  study  is  less  now 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago ;  and  finally,  that,  to  the  opprobrium  of 
our  system  of  higher  education,  examples  of  sound  and  thorough 
classical  scholarship,  among  our  graduates,  are  beginning  to  be  the 
rarest  of  all  phenomena. 

In  the  mean  time  our  colleges,  embarrassed  by  these  opposing 
pressures,  have  yielded,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes 
in  another.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  greatly  enlarged  the  circle  of 
studies  which  they  undertake  to  teach,  and  some  of  them  have  con* 
ceded  to  their  students  the  privilege  of  selecting,  from  among  the 
number,  those  which  they  prefer  to  pursue.  The  result  has  been 
such  as  is  the  usual  fate  of  all  compromises,  and  such  as  must  in- 
variably attend  the  effort  to  accomplish  what  is  impossible.  None 
of  the  complaining  parties  are  satisfied.  The  college  still  fails  to 
furnish  the  special  and  technical  education  which  the  practical  man 
requires,  and  it  still  more  lamentably  fails  to  provide  for  that  higher 
culture  which  is  supplementary  to  mere  intellectual  training.  It  is 
evident  that  there  has  been  error  somewhere,  either  in  the  original 
and  fundamental  idea  of  the  college  itself,  or  in  the  more  recent 
modifications  of  its  plan  of  operations.  In  our  general  system  of 
education,  the  college  has  either  a  proper  and  peculiar  function  to 
fulfill,  or  it  has  not.  If  it  has,  it  can  neither  step  aside  from  this, 
nor  rise  above  it,  without  leaving  a  space  which  must  be  occupied 
by  some  institution  designed  to  do  the  work  it  leaves  undone.  If  it 
has  not,  then  we  have  been  in  error  on  this  subject  for  two  hundred 
years. 

In  considering  the  topic  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  it  is 
proper,  first,  to  observe,  that  if  our  collegiate  system  is  in  fact 
materially  defective,  there  exist  certain  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  any  sudden  and  sweeping  reforms.  Could  we  agree  upon 
the  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  we  have  none  but  a  moral 
power  to  enforce  their  introduction.  No  royal  or  imperial  decree 
can  be  resorted  to,  to  control  the  operations  of  our  colleges,  or  con- 
strain their  universal  assent  to  any  material  innovations.  Truth  is, 
indeed,  powerful,  and  will  ultimately  prevail.  But  truth  is  as  slow 
as  it  is  powerful,  and  the  lessons  of  history  admonish  us  that  its  tri- 
umphs are  oflen  long  delayed.  Our  colleges  are  bodies  not  only  in* 
dependent  of  each  other,  and  independent  of  any  general  controlling 
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power,  but  they  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  independent  of  die 
authority  of  the  local  legislatures  of  the  States  to  which  they  belong. 
Though  chartered  by  legislative  enactments,  few  legislatures  have 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  look  into  or  direct  their  oper- 
ations ;  and,  if  all  had  done  so,  the  power  would  still  have  been 
divided  among  more  than  thirty  distinct  State  governments. 

The  arrangements  of  colleges  are  not  even,  to  any  great  extent, 
in  the  hands  of  their  own  faculties.  They  are  subject  to  the 
management  of  Boards  of  Governors,  Overseers,  or  Trustees,  men 
usually  selected,  no  doubt,  because  of  their  presumed  fitness  for  their 
stations,  and  because  of  the  interest  they  are  presumed  to  take  in 
the  cause  of  education ;  but  whom  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  found 
hitherto  impossible  to  induce  to  devote  any  large  amount  of  their 
attention  to  the  institutions  under  their  care.  These  are  the  men 
whom  truth  must  reach  before  reforms,  if  they  are  desirable,  can  be 
made  certain. 

Nearly  all  our  colleges  are,  furthermore,  the  creations  of  the  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations  which  divide  our  people.  They  are  re- 
garded as  important  instrumentalities,  through  which  the  peculiarities 
of  doctrine  which  distinguish  their  founders  are  to  be  maintained, 
propagated,  or  defended.  It  is  this  which  has  led  to  the  great  mul- 
tiplication of  collegiate  institutions  in  our  country,  and  which  is  daily 
adding  to  their  number.  It  is  this  which  has  secured  to  them  their 
endowments ;  and  though  we  may  regret  to  see  the  public  munificence 
thus  divided  and  scattered  among  many  feeble  institutions,  instead  of 
being  concentrated  in  a  few  which  it  would  suffice  to  elevate  to  the 
highest  rank,  yet  we  must  not  forget  tk'it,  in  the  absence  of  a  motive 
more  powerful  than  mere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  this 
munificence  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  withheld.  Facts 
which  have  fallen  under  my  immediate  observation  satisfy  me,  that 
this  religious  element,  mingling  itself  with  our  system  of  collegiate 
education,  is  powerful  enough  to  ^nterpose  a  difficulty,  almost  insur- 
mountable, in  the  way  of  all  those  wise  and  liberal  projects  by  which 
it  has  been  hoped  to  secure  a  system  of  perfectly  free  education,  of 
the  highest  order,  open  to  all  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  if  every  State  in  the  Union  were  to  establish  for  itself 
a  college,  furnished  with  every  appliance  for  imparting  instruction, 
on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  officered  by  the  highest  talent  the 
country  affords,  providing,  however,  as  it  must,  against  the  intrusion 
into  such  an  institution  of  any  sectarian  bias,  it  would  fail  to  divert, 
to  any  great  extent,  from  existing  institutions,  the  patronage  which 
they  now  receive,  and  would  fail  to  prevent  the  erection  of  new  ones 
upon  the  same  principle. 
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Again,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  college  system,  such  as  it  is, 
wheUier  good  or  bad,  has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  Though  an  acknowledged  offshoot  of  a  foreign 
system,  it  has  struck  its  roots  deep  among  us,  has  accommodated 
itself  to  our  circumstances,  and  has  proved  itself,  upon  the  whole,  a 
thriving  plant.  If  it  has  been  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  we  must 
not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  all  questions  of  reform  or  revolution, 
it  is  the  discontented  few  who  make  themselves  heard,  while  the 
contented  multitude  live  on  in  silence.  Before  any  large  changes 
can  be  introduced  into  our  present  system,  popular  opinion  is  to  be 
extensively  operated  on,  and  fully  satisfied  of  their  necessity. 

This  system,  then,  must  be  accepted  as  an  existing  reality — a 
reality  which  we  can  not  set  aside  or  refuse  to  recognize,  if  we 
would,  as  a  part  of  our  general  system  of  education.  It  is  strong  in 
a  pecuniary  sense.  I  suppose  that  no  less  a  sum  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars — probably  much  more — has  been  already  invested 
in  it,  and  is  interested  in  its  preservation.  It  is  strong  in  a  moral 
sense,  having  enlisted  in  its  behalf  the  convictions  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens,  in  favor  of  its  substantial  value.  It  is  peculiarly 
strong,  in  its  alliance  with  the  religious  sympathies  of  our  people. 
Our  business,  then,  is  not  to  inquire,  what  we  would  do  if  we  had 
the  work  to  begin  anew,  but  what  shall  we  do  with  the  thing  which 
we  have  ?  If,  in  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  general  education 
which  we  desire  to  build  up,  commencing  with  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  and  ending  with  its^  largest  expansion,  our  colleges  oc- 
cupy an  anomalous  position ;  if  they  fail  to  interweave  themselves 
with  the  schools  below,  taking  the  learner  where  they  leave  him, 
and  carrying  him  forward  in  the  equable  development  of  his  mental 
powers  to  the  point  where — at  least  until  we  are  provided  with 
institutions  of  a  still  higher  character — he  must  be  left  to  educate 
himself,  we  must  endeavor  gradually  to  mould  them  into  the  shape 
we  would  have  them  assume.  And  if  we  can  not  force  them  to  ex- 
tend themselves  downward — as  I  believe  we  can  not — so  as  to 
secure  a  more  efficient  performance  of  the  work  which  we  call  pre- 
paratory, nor  upward,  so  as  to  do  that  work  for  which  we  have  yet 
made  no  provision  at  all,  we  must  not  regard  these  things  as  evi- 
dences of  the  defects  of  our  college  system,  but  as  proofs  that  our 
general  system  itself  is  wanting  in  completeness. 

The  suggestions  which  I  have  to  offer  will  be,  therefore,  entirely 
simple,  plain,  and  practical,  and  will  be  founded  on  the  assumption, 
that  there  is  a  specific  function  which  the  college  ought  to  fulfill. 
This  function  is  the  systematic  development  and  discipline  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  in  due  proportion  and  in  a  natural  order.  .And 
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the  first  question  which  we  have  to  settle,  in  regard  to  it,  is,  obviously 
What  course  of  instruction  is  best  adapted  to  secure  this  result  ?  Now 
much  of  the  discussion  which  has,  of  late  years,  agitated  the  public 
mind  on  this  subject,  seems  to  me  to  have  originated  in  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  proper  business  of  a  college.  If  such  dis- 
cussions had,  in  all  cases,  ended,  as  they  began,  in  words  merely, 
allusion  to  them  here  might  be  unnecessary.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  In  a  number  of  instances  they  have  resulted  in 
breaking  up  the  long-established  and  time-honored  course  of  col- 
legiate instruction,  and  substituting  in  its  place  something  new  and 
materially  different.  Nor  yet  could  this  be  a  subject  of  reasonable 
complaint,  provided  that,  in  the  novel  schemes,  we  could  find  evi- 
dence of  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  proper  function  of  the  college. 
Hut  so  far  is  this  from  having  been  the  case,  that  the  entire  argu- 
ment, by  which  these  innovations  have  been  urged  and  vindicated,  has 
been  founded  on  the  tacit  assumption,  that  the  college  has  no  such 
proper  function.  It  has,  for  example,  been  maintained,  with  a  great 
deal  of  warmth,  that  our  colleges  have,  in  later  years,  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  human  knowledge  ;  that  the  subjects 
of  study,  to  which  they  mainly  confine  the  student,  are  in  part  obsolete 
and  in  part  useless ;  that  they  take  no  account  of  the  prospective 
pursuits  of  the  young  men  whom  they  undertake  to  train,  but  subject 
all  alike  to  the  same  unvarying  intellectual  regimen,  and,  m  shorty 
that  they  are  far  in  arrear  of  the  demands  of  an  eminently  utilitarian 
and  practical  age.  We  have,  accordingly,  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  value  of  classical  learning  discussed,  as  if  its  only  claim  to  at- 
tention lay  in  the  directness  with  which  it  is  capable  of  being  turned 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  its  possessor ;  and  we  have  heard  the 
usefulness  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics  brought  to  the 
same  test  by  which  we  would  judge  of  arithmetic,  surveying,  or  the 
principles  of  machinery.  How,  it  is  demanded,  will  it  help  a  man, 
in  this  stirring  world,  to  have  spent  some  of  his  best  years  in  the ' 
perusal  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ?  How  will  it  help  him— even 
to  communicate  with  his  fellow-men — to  have  attained  any  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  languages,  in  which  men  have  long  since 
ceased  to  communicate  ?  Or,  how  will  it  contribute  to  his  success 
as  a  lawyer,  as  a  physician,  as  a  merchant,  or  as  a  divine,  that  he 
is  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  mathematical  analysis,  or 
familiar  with  the  theory  of  the  lunar  perturbations  ? 

All  this  course  of  argumentation  rests,  it  will  be  observed,  on  a 
simple  petilio  principii.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  college 
course  ought  not  to  embrace,  and  was  never  intended  to  embrace, 
any  thing  which  should  not  be  capable  of  a  direct  practical  appli- 
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cation,  in  the  business  of  life.  This  postulate  being  granted,  the  tri- 
umphant conclusions  of  the  objectors  are  at  once  legitimate  and 
unavoidable.  And  not  only  so,  but  those  who  persist  in  advocating 
the  perpetuation  of  our  present  system  of  college  education,  however 
in  other  matters  they  may  be  respectable  for  their  intelligence,  must, 
in  regard  to  this,  be  admitted  to  be  wanting  in  common  sense. 

But  no  such  postulate  can  be  received.  The  studies  condemned 
were  never  selected,  nor  is  their  selection  now  defended,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  to  form  any  necessary  and  immediate  element 
of  those  pursuits  by  which  the  learner  is,  in  afler  life,  to  gain  hia 
daily  bread.  They  were  selected  because  of  their  pre-eminent 
value  as  instruments  of  mental  discipline.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me, 
on  this  occasion,  to  enter  into  any  argument,  upon  a  subject  which 
has  already  been  so  often  and  so  ably  discussed,  and  in  which  I 
should  only  travel  over  ground  which  has  been  beaten  again  and 
again.  I  hold  it  to  be  time  that,  on  this  question,  we  should  be 
permitted  to  believe,  that  there  are  certain  principles,  too  well 
established  to  leave  room  for  further  controversy ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  explicitness,  though  they  may  now  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
elementary,  I  will  venture  to  recapitulate  them  here. 

1.  Education,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  the  development,  dis- 
cipline, and  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  man, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral. 

2.  Intellectual  training,  which  is  that  which  for  the  moment  con- 
cerns us,  implies  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  in  a  natural 
order,  and  in  just  proportion,  upon  subjects  of  thought. 

3.  The  subjects  which  furnish  the  most  beneficial  discipline  are 
not  necessarily,  nor  even  usually,  those  which  are  most  immediately 
related  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  men  in  life. 

4.  Though,  in  the  process  of  education,  we  necessarily  impart 
knowledge,  yet  the  best  education  by  no  means  implies  the  largest 
amount  of  that  knowledge  which  the  world  calls  practical. 

5.  In  arranging  a  plan  of  studies,  designed  to  furnish  a  complete 
system  of  intellectual  discipline,  the  question.  How  far  the  subjects 
selected  may  have  an  immediately  practical  value,  is  one  of  second- 
ary importance.     But, 

6.  Other  things  being  equal — that  is  to  say,  when  the  choice  is 
between  subjects  of  similar  disciplinary  character — that  which 
affords  the  largest  amount  of  useful  knowledge  is  of  course  to  be 
preferred. 

Assuming  these  principles  to  be  true,  I  say  then  that  the  business 
of  our  colleges  is  to  educate,  and  not  to  inform.  And  no  argument, 
which  goes  to  decry  the  freedom  with  which  they  employ  mathe- 
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matical  or  classical  studies,  as  instruments  of  mental  discipline,  on 
the  score  that  these  subjects  are  less  practical  in  their  nature  than 
something  else  might  be,  is  valid,  until  it  shall  have  been  shown — a 
thing  which  has  never  yet  been  done — that  this  something  else  has 
an  equal  educational  value  with  the  studies  so  denounced.  I  am 
not  prepared,  therefore,  to  assent  to  the  judiciousness  of  any  of 
those  proposed  changes  of  our  present  plan  of  college  education,  by 
which  the  amount  either  of  classical  or  of  mathematical  study,  now 
exacted,  shall  be  materially  diminished.  And,  entertaining  these 
opinions,  I  am  equally  unprepared  to  admit  the  propriety  of  abolish- 
ing the  curriculum  of  study,  or  even  of  introducing  parallel  courses 
of  study,  if  these  courses  are  to  run  through  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time  now  devoted  to  college  education. 

The  necessity  of  a  curriculum  is  one  which  grows  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  things.  Experience  has  shown,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
faithful  labor,  expended  in  due  proportion,  under  the  direction  of 
minds  already  proficient,  upon  a  suitable  variety  of  subjects  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  properly  selected,  is  sufficient  so  far  to  accomplish 
the  main  ends  of  education,  that  the  student  may  be  safely  afterward 
abandoned  to  his  own  guidance.  But  this  due  proportionment,  this 
suitable  varying  of  subjects,  can  not  with  propriety  be  lefl  to  the 
arrangement  of  chance.  These  things  must  be  matters  of  previous 
regulation  and  adjustment ;  and  this  regulation  and  adjustment,  how- 
ever they  may  be  made,  must  end  in  the  creation  of  a  curriculum 
of  study.  Another  consideration  conspires  to  the  same  result.  If 
education  is  to  have  any  system,  if  the  Degree,  which  is  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  highest  education  fur  which  our  system  provides,  is  to 
have  any  definite  meaning,  and  is  to  be  an  evidence  that  he  who 
receives  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  mental  training  comparable  to 
that  of  any  other  graduate,  then  there  must  be  some  standard  of 
comparison  to  which  all  may  be  brought,  and  by  which  their  fitness 
for  graduation  may  be  tested.  Such  a  standard  is  found  in  the  cur- 
riculum, either  when,  as  in  the  English  universities,  it  serves  to 
guide  the  final  examinations  of  all  candidates  for  graduation,  or 
when,  as  in  most  American  colleges,  a  record  is  preserved  of  the 
daily  performances  of  every  student,  upon  each  subject  which  it  em- 
braces, for  use  at  the  termination  of  the  course. 

A  curriculum  being,  therefore,  an  evident  necessity,  it  is  next  in 
order,  to  consider  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  constructed. 
These  appear  to  be  the  following  : 

1 .  The  curriculum  should  embrace  the  number  and  variety  of 
studies  properly  disciplinary,  and  the  amount  of  each,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  an  adequately  thorough  intellectual  training.     In  the 
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choice  of  these,  the  question,  How  far  they  are  practical,  is  to  be 
made  entirely  subordinate  to  the  higher  objects  of  education. 

2.  It  should  not  embrace  a  greater  amount  than  can  be  well  and 
completely  mastered,  within  the  period  of  time  over  which  it  is 
spread. 

3.  The  foregoing  condition  being  fulfilled,  it  may  embrace  other 
studies,  chosen  simply  because  of  their  value  as  subjects  of  knowl* 
edge. 

If,  therefore,  our  course  of  collegiate  study  is  to  continue  to  be  re* 
stricted  to  a  definite  term  of  years,  and  if  the  space  of  time  allotted 
to  it  is  to  be  no  more  than  sufiicient  for  the  purposes  of  a  thorough 
intellectual  training,  we  are  evidently  driven  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
nying the  propriety  of  selecting  any  studies,  to  form  a  part  of  the 
course,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are  practical. 

Let  it  here  be  observed,  that  I  am  employing  the  word  practical, 
in  this  place,  in  that  entirely  utilitarian  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
so  much  used  in  public  strictures  upon  the  American  college  sys- 
tem. But  I  am  by  no  means  of  the  number  of  those  who  would 
withhold  this  epithet,  when  understood  in  its  largest  and  most  lib- 
eral sense,  from  any  of  the  studies  which  we  require  our  students 
to  pursue,  howe^^er  little  aflinity  they  may  seem  to  have  to  thoso 
occupations  in  which  the  same  young  men  are  to  become  immersed, 
BO  soon  as  the  period  of  their  college  education  is  past.  Nothing 
can  possess  a  higher  practical  value,  to  any  man,  than  that  .which 
makes  him  a  man,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word;  which  gives 
him  habits  of  clear,  systematic,  and  independent  thought ;  which 
sharpens  his  penetration,  invigorates  his  powers  of  reasoning, 
teaches  him  to  analyze,  chastens  and  refines  his  taste,  subdues  to 
method  his  insubordinate  imagination,  and  confers  upon  him  the 
priceless  gifl  of  lucid  and  forcible  utterance.  Considered  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  studies  of  the  college  course,  however  abstract, 
barren,  or  profitless  they  may  appear,  to  a  superficial  observer,  pos- 
sess a  practical  value  of  the  very  highest  and  most  inestimable  char- 
acter, since  their  beneficial  efiects  are  spread  out  over  the  entire 
life,  and  are  daily  manifest  in  every  variety  of  circumstances  by 
which  men  are  surrounded.  If  we  compare  the  success  in  life  of 
the  few — for  it  is  but  a  few  after  all — who  have  early  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  training  which  our  colleges  afford — ^the  average 
eminence  which  they  attain,  in  their  respective  professions  and  pur- 
suits, the  labors  by  which  they  command  the  attention  of  mankind, 
the  variety  and  extent  of  the  researches  in  which  they  engage,  the 
boldness  and  success  with  which  they  push  inquiry  into  the  regions 
of  the  unknown,  the  controlling  influence  which  they  often  exert  in 
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public  affairs,  and  all  those  yarious  modes  in  which  a  cultivated 
mind  displays  its  superiority  over  matter  and  over  other  minds — if 
we  compare  these  things  with  the  degree  to  which  the  same  things 
are,  upon  the  whole,  true  of  those  who  in  youth  have  been  denied 
similar  advantages,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  observed  re- 
sults, in  the  main,  to  that  early  mental  discipline  which  is  furnished 
by  these  very  studies,  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  denounced 
as  wanting  in  practical  value.  Nor  will  it  be  any  reply  to  this,  to 
point,  on  the  one  hand,  to  those,  for  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  them, 
whose  college  education  has  failed  to  lifl  them  above  a  respectable 
mediocrity  of  standing  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to  those  more  remarkable 
individuals  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies 
of  their  early  education.  If  nature  has  made  men  essentially  small, 
no  education  can  render  them  great ;  or  if  gifted  youths  choose  to 
neglect  their  early  advantages,  or  to  idle  away  their  subsequent 
Hves,  the  consequences  of  their  neglect,  or  their  indolence,  must  rest 
upon  them.  To  use  again  the  names  of  such  men  as  Franklin,  and 
Watt,  and  Hugh  Miller,  as  arguments  to  depreciate  the  value  of  col- 
legiate education,  is  no  more  to  the  purpose  than  it  would  be  to  de- 
claim against  common  schools,  because  some  persons  have  taught 
themselves  to  read.  The  true  formiin  which  to  place  the  argument 
is  this  :  If  these  men  have  done  so  much  without  education,  what 
might  they  not  have  done  with  it ! 

The  question  then  arises,  How  far  it  is  true  that  the  curriculum 
of  study,  in  our  American  colleges,  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
according  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  assert,  it  should  be  formed. 
I  speak  of  our  colleges  in  general,  as  if  they  prescribed  to  them- 
selves, in  all  cases,  the  same  invariable  programme  ;  and  this  is  so 
far  a  fact  as  to  relieve  me  of  the  necessity  of  specifying  any  minor 
differences  which  may  exist  among  them.  It  is,  in  the  first  place, 
true,  that  when  we  compare  the  list  of  college  studies,  as  we  find  it 
to-day,  with  what  it  was  fidy  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  we  observe 
it  to  h^vve  been,  in  the  mean  time,  very  greatly  extended.  We  do  not 
find,  however,  that  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  it  are  in 
all,  or  even  in  most  cases,  of  that  class  of  studies  which  may  be 
properly  called  disciplinary.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
those  branches  of  Physical  Science,  or  of  Natural  History,  which 
have  received,  in  these  later  years,  so  large  a  degree  of  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  a  much  more  considerable 
space  is  at  present  given  to  modern  languages  than  was  formerly 
allowed  ;  and  that  Civil  Engineering,  a  purely  practical  science,  has 
come  in  for  a  material  share  of  attention.  Considered  in  a  merely 
educational  point  of  view,  the  additions  must  be  pronounced  to  be 
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uncalled  for  and  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  while  no  one  can 
deny  the  great  value  of  the  knowledge  which  they  embrace,  we  can 
not  regard  the  proposition,  to  discard  them  entirely,  with  unqualified 
faror.  They  happen,  moreover,  to  be  the  subjects  most  favorite 
with  those,  among  the  people,  who  complain  most  loudly  of  the  exist- 
ing  course  of  study ;  and  were  we  to  abolish  them,  we  should  excite 
a  still  more  emphatic  expression  of  disapprobation. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  while  so  large  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed,  there  has  been  no  cor- 
responding increase  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  work;'  and  the  ques- 
tion  will  unavoidably  arise,  Is  it  possible  that  all  this  time  can  have 
been  usefully  employed  half  a  century  ago,  if  at  present  we  find  it 
sufiicient  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  so  much  more  ?  And  if  it  was 
60  then,  do  we  not  deceive  ourselves,  when  we  imagine,  that  we  do  in 
fact  accomplish  what  we  propose  to  ourselves  now;  and  have  we  not 
barely  increased  the  surface  over  which  we  skim,  without  any  longer 
penetrating  to  an  equal  depth  ?  If  *this  is  true,  and  that  it  is  so,  we 
have  the  publicly  expressed  convictions  of  many  of  our  most  emi- 
nent educators,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  self-evident  and  urgent  neces- 
sity, that  the  existing  state  of  things  should  be  in  some  manner 
modified,  without  further  delay  ? 

It  must  be  observed;  that  the  modem  additions,  to  the  course  of 
study,  are  mainly  valuable,  as  they  contribute  to  the  amount  of  the 
student's  knowledge,  and  not  especially  so,  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline.  If  the  course  is  to  be  reduced,  and  if  in  this  reduction 
these  studies  are  to  be  retained  to  the  present  extent,  or  if,  as  is 
sometimes  demanded,  they  are  to  be  even  more  widely  expanded, 
the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  properly  educational  feature  of  the 
system  will  disappear,  and  we  shall  convert  our  colleges  into  insti* 
tutions  for  pure  instruction.  This  will  be  to  abrogate  our  system 
of  higher  education  altogether.  If,  again,  we  effect  the  reduction 
by  throwing  out  these  subjects,  to  which  popular  opinion  has  at- 
tached so  high  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  so  just  a  value,  then  we 
must  deny,  to  the  generality  of  our  youth,  the  only  opportunity  which 
seems  at  present  to  be  open  to  them,  to  acquire  a  species  of  knowl- 
edge, which  appears  to  have  become  indispensable  to  every  well-in« 
formed  man.  The  subject  appears  thus  to  be  beset  with  difficulties 
upon  every  side. 

Two  expedients  appear  to  present  themselves,  through  which  to 
obtain  relief.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  lengthen  the  period 
allotted  to  college  education,  extending  the  course  of  study  over  a 
larger  number  of  years,  definite  or  indefinite.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  later  years  may  be  devoted  more  particularly  to  providing 
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the  furniture  of  the  mind,  while  the  earlier  may  be  mainly  devoted 
to  the  development  and  discipline  of  its  faculties.     That  we  shall 
meet  with  objection,  on  the  score  of  the  increased  expense  which 
will  thus  attend  the  education  of  a  youth,  is  a  thing  to  be  naturally 
expected ;  yet  I  do  not  see,  that  this  objection   is  entitled  to  any 
very  serious  consideration,  when  weighed  against  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  furnishing  at  all  the  education  demanded,  upon  any 
more  favorable  conditions.     Of  the  many  subjects  which  we  now 
undertake  to  teach,  it  is  notorious  that  not  a  few  are  taught  more  in 
pretense  than  in  fact.     And  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  beyond  contra 
diction,  that,  in  order  to  do  even  so  much,  we  have  greatly  detracted 
from  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  absolutely  indispensable  dis- 
ciplinary studies,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  Geometry  and  its  appli- 
cations, Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  were  once  taught,  in  the 
same  institutions.     If  the  impatient  public  were  to  demand,  that  we 
should  reduce  our  course  to  three  years,  because  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  the  patrons  of  colleges,  that  ^ould  afford  us  no  justification  for 
attempting  to  comply  with  the  demand.     It  is  our  business,  not  to 
try  to  control,  but  rather  to  conform  ourselves  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  human  mind ;  and  we  can  no  more  crowd  a  dehnite 
amount  of  instruction  into  a  space  too  small  to  hold  it,  than  we  can 
force  a  quart  of  matter  into  a  pint  cup. 

But  secondly,  we  may  endeavor  by  degrees — for  a  change  of  this 
kind  must  be  gradual — ^to  increase  the  exactions  required  fur  ad- 
mission into  the  lowest  class,  until,  after  a  time,  we  shall  have 
forced  the  preparatory  schools  to  do  the  entire  amount  of  work  now 
accomplished  in  the  first,  or  perhaps  the  first  and  second  years. 
This  suggestion  may  possibly  find  more  immediate  favor  than  the 
preceding,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  long  been  a  fixed  policy,  in 
some  of  our  colleges,  to  pursue  a  course  tending  in  this  very  direc- 
tion. The  progress  thus  far  made  has,  however,  been  slow — slower 
than  the  exigencies  of  the  case  require,  and  slower  than  even  the 
most  cautious  prudence  demands.  A  certain  timidity  has  seemed 
to  control  the  better  judgments  of  those  who  feel  most  sensibly  the 
necessity  of  some  sort  of  relief  from  present  embarrassments,  grow- 
ing possibly  out  of  the  apprehension — which  is  doubtless  to  some 
degree  well  founded — ^that,  unless  the  movement  should  be  simul- 
taneous and  general,  it  would  result  in  loss  of  patronage  to  the 
institution  which  should  take  too  decidedly  the  lead.  This  danger 
might  be  obviated  by  a  common  understanding,  entered  into  by  the 
managers  of  different  institutions,  determining  definitely  the  steps 
by  which  the  desired  change  should  be  effected.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  however,  that  the  expedient  I  here  propose  would  be  much 
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more  easily  reducible  to  practice,  in  those  parts  of  our  country,  in 
which  there  exist  permanent  preparatory  schools,  of  a  superior 
grade,  than  in  those  large  portions  of  the  West  and  South,  where 
such  schools  are  for  the  most  part  temporary,  and  are  too  often  in 
the  hands  of  instructors  incompetent  to  the  task  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  assign  to  them.     In  England,  a  great  part  of  the  purely 
disciplinary  study  is  accomplished  in  such  schools,  as  those  of  Eton, 
and  Harrow,  and.Rugby  ;  and  were  not  this  true,  it  is  very  question- 
able, how  far  the  university  system,  as  it  has  been  in  past  years  car- 
ried out  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  could  supply  the  defect.     In 
Germany,  the  same  work  is  done  in  the  g}'mnasia,  which  rank,  in 
most  important  particulars,  as  high  as  our  colleges,  and  in  some  even 
higher.     If  we  are  ever  in  this  country  to  have  universities,  ap- 
proaching in  plan,  to  those  of  the  latter  country — at  least,  if  our  col- 
leges, or  any  of  them,  are  ever  to  be  elevated  to  any  thing  like  such 
a  rank — it  can  only  be  by  ceasing,  in  great  measure,  to  be  what 
they  are,  schools  for  intellectual  trapping ;   and  this  can  only  be 
possible  when  they  shall,  by  pursuing  some  such  course  as  I  have 
suggested,  have  forced  into  existence  a  lower  order  of  schools,  capa- 
ble of  doing  very  much  of  their  present  work  for  them.     Whether 
this  will  ever  be,  or  whether  it  is  desirable  that,  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  transformation  implied,  it  should  be,  are  questions  which  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  answer.     That  a  change  can  be  carried  bene- 
ficially to  the  extent  I  have  proposed,  I  am,  however,  fully  per- 
suaded. 

In  connection  with  such  a  change,  or  even  in  fact  without  it,  it 
seems  to  me  important,  that  the  rules  which  determine  the  age,  at  i 
which  youth  are  admissible  to  our  colleges,  should  undergo  revision. 
Most  of  our  colleges  receive  candidates  for  admission  at  the  ear)}' 
age  of  fourteen.  In  some  few,  the  minimum  age  is  as  high  as  six- 
teen ;  and  I  am  confident  that  it  ought  never  to  be  lower.  Much 
of  the  disheartening  difficulty,  which  is  incurred  by  the  youthful  stu- 
dent, in  some  parts  of  his  collegiate  course,  is  unquestionably  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  immaturity  of  mind  which  he  brings  to  its  encounter. 
The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  so  easy,  and  the  evil  itself  has  so  often 
presented  itself  to  many  thoughtful  minds,  that  I  limit  myself  to  this 
bare  allusion  to  the  subject. 

Should  neither  of  the  plans  which  I  have  presented  for  relieving 
our  colleges  from  their  present  embarrassing  condition,  in  which  they 
are  consciously  attempting  a  greater  labor  than  they  are  capable  of 
performing,  meet  with  general  favor,  then  I  know  of  no  alternative 
bat  that  we  should  reject  entirely  from  our  regular  course  of  study 
for  graduation,  many  of  those  branches  of  Natural  History,  or  of 
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•  The  political  union  of  the  Canadas,  in  1 840,  did  not  include  an 
educational  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  They  have  ever 
been  two  distinct  educational  provinces.  Their  populations  have 
also  been  dissimilar  in  race  and  language,  and  their  educational 
policy  and  success  equally  varied.  I  will,  therefore,  for  obvious 
reasons,  confine  myself  ex^^jpsively  to  the  history  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  Upper  Canada. 

The  earliest  references  to  education,  in  Upper  Canada,  describe 
it  as  of  a  very  inferior  character,  and  but  scantily  diffused  throughout 
the  country;  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  the  remoteness  of  the  new  settlements.  Even  until 
within  a  very  few  years,  the  opening  of  the  winter  school  in  a  set- 
tlement was  a  matter  of  great  public  concern,  and  a  subject  of 
neighborhood  gossip  and  speculation  for  months  before. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Province,  and  but 
thirteen  years  afler  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  Lord  Dorchester,  the  then  Grovemor- 
General  of  British  North  America,  stating  the  deficiency  of  all 
means  of  instruction,  and  requesting  his  Lordship  to  establish  a 
school  at  some  central  place,  such  as  Kingston— opposite  Cape 
Vincent — which  was  then  the  principal  town  in  Upper  Canada. 

In  compliance  with  this  request.  Lord  Dorchester  gave  directions 

'  to  the  Surveyors-General  to  set  apart  eligible  portions  of  land  for 

the  endowment  of  schools  in  all  the  new  townships.f    These  lands, 

however,  remained  unproductive,  and  before  any  benefit  could  be 

derived  from  this  solicitude  of  the  Governor-General,  Canada  was 

*  Tbif  artlele  Is  the  body  of  a  |>ap«M'  read  before  the  Amerioaa  AModaUoD  for  the  AdTanoo> 
ment  of  £<itieatloD,  New  Tork,  Augnst,  1895. 

t  Hawkins'*  Annals  Colonial  Church,  p.  181.  By  a  singular  historieal  eolneldenoe,  it  appean 
lliat  In  the  same  year,  1788,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  State V>r  New  York,  setUng  apart  two 
lots  In  eaoh  lownship  for  gospel  and  school  purposes. 
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divided,  by  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  into  two  distinct  Proy- 
Auoes. 

In  1796,  the  Imperial  Government,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
As  a  response  to  this  appeal,  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
1797,  agreed  upon  a  memorial  to  that  monarch,  so  celebrated  in 
American  history,  George  the  Third,  for  a  grant  of  land  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  Grammar  School  for  each  district,  and  an  University 
for  the  whole  Province/  To  the  address  a  favorable  answer  was 
returned,  and  the  Governor  and  chief  civil  officers  were  requested 
to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject.  They  did  so,  and  recommended 
a  grant  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  acres,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  District  Grammar  School  in  each  of  the  four  districts,  into 
which  Upper  Canada  was  then  divided,  and  an  University  at  some 
future  time. 

Then  was  first  developed,  in  Uppe^*  Canada,  that  noble  policy, 
peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  present  century,  of  a  nation  solemnly  set- 
ting apart  forever  a  portion  of  its  rich  domains,  for  the  promotion 
of  Christian  popular  education  exclusively.  Such  an  act  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  touching  solicitude  of  the  early  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  setting  apart  the  toll  of  a  mill  and  the  rent  of  a 
ferry,  for  the  support  of  the  infant  University  of  Harvard  College. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  that  even  half  a  million  acres  of  land 
would  only  barely  endow  one  Grammar  School,  land  being  then 
only  worth  twenty  cents  an  acre.  The  scheme  had,  therefore,  to 
be  abandoned.  Meanwhile  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Kingston 
determined  upon  establishing  a  superior  Grammar  School  in  their 
town,  and  they  obtained  a  promise  from  the  then  Governor,  to  whom 
the  establishment  of  a  school  was  an  event  of  even  greater  public 
concern  than  the  foundation  of  a  College  would  be  now,  that  if  they 
would  provide  a  teacher,  he  would  provide  a  suitable  salary.  The 
result  was  that  Mr. — now  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop^Strachan 
was  selected  as  the  first  Grammar  Schoolmaster  in  Upper  Canada. 
For  several  years,  Mr.  Strachan's  school  was  the  only  one  of  any 
reputation  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  it  were  educated  some  of  those 
who  now  fill  the  most  important  places  in  the  Province. 

The  first  legislative  enactment,  relating  to  education,  was  not 
passed,  however,  until  1807,  and  although  that  act  must  ever  be  fa- 
mous in  Upper  Canada,  as  perpetrating  an  educational  anachronism, 
in  establishing  Grammar  or  High  Schools,  without  making  any  pro> 
vision  whatever  for  the  Common  Schoolft,  still  it  did  good  service, 
and  was  only  superseded  by  a  more  comprehensive  measure,  about 
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two  years  since.  In  that  year — 1807^a  law  was  passed,  estab* 
lishing  a  Classical  and  Mathematical  School  in  each  of  the  eight 
districts  into  which  Upper  Canada  was  then  divided,  and  granting 
four  hundred  dollars  for  the  annual  salary  of  the  teacher.  It  is  re- 
markable,  that  although  additional  grants  have  since  been  made  to 
the  Grammar  Schools,  the  first  educational  grant  ever  made  in  Up- 
per Canada — even  to  the  very  penny — ^is  still  continued  to  each  of 
these  schools.  And  although  there  are  now  upward  of  eighty 
Grammar  Schools  in  the  Province,  yet  it  is  to  the  original  or  senior 
County  Grammar  Schools  alone— of  which  there  are  twenty-eight-^ 
that  the  special  grant  made  ip  1807  is  continued.  So  much  for 
maintaining  public  faith  with  old  and  valued  servants. 

In  1816 — nine  years  afler  the  Grammar  Schools  were  established 
— our  educational  anachronism  was  removed,  and  legislative  provis- 
ion was  first  made  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Common 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada.  The  large  sum,  in  that  day,  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  dollars,  was  aiftually  granted  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
the  most  simple  and  primitive  manner  the  people  were  authorized 
*'  to  meet  together"  in  any  town,  village,  or  township,  and  simply 
'*  to  make  arrangements  for  Common  Schools  in  such  town,  village, 
or  township,"  and  secure  an  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty  pu- 
pils. It  also  authorized  that  **  three  fit  and  discreet  persons"  be 
chosen  trustees,  who  should  "  examine  into  the  moral  character  and 
capacity  of  any  person  willing  to  become  a  teacher,"  and  appoint 
him.  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  own  school,  and  select  text-books,  subject  to  a  District  Board 
of  Education,  to  whom  they  were  required  to  report.  The  provin- 
cial allowance  to  each  school  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars,  the  balance  of  salary  to  be  made  up  by  subscription.  No 
rate-bills  or  assessments  were,  however,  authorized.  This  law  was 
considered  only  as  an  experiment,  and  its  operation  was  limited  to 
four  years* 

Thus,  in  hesitation  and  doubt,  was  sown  the  seed  of  intellectual 
life  in  Upper  Canada,  which,  though  unproductive  for  a  time,  and 
even  nearly  uprooted  by  chilling  frosts  or  wild  popular  commotions, 
has,  by  renewed  care  and  culture,  developed  itself  in  her  three 
thousand  schools,  and  her  half  a  million  of  self-imposed  taxation  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  schools. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  years,  it  was  obvious  that  the  law  of 
1816  did  not  produce  satisfactory  results,  or  men  of  narrower  minds 
controlled  our  public  aflfairs,  for,  in  1820,  another  act  was  passed,  re- 
ducing the  legislative  grant  from  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  teacher's  allowance  from  one 
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hundred  dollars  to  fifty  dollars.  And  although,  in  1819,  provision 
was  made  for  an  tidditional  Grammar  School,  and  for  educating  ten 
pupils  of  the  Common  Schools,  free  of  charge,  at  each  of  the  nine 
Grammar  Schools  already  established,  yet  the  provincial  allowance 
to  teachers  of  Ghrammar  Schools  was  also  reduced  to  two  hundred 
dollars,  unless  their  pupils  exceeded  ten  in  number. 

Thus  ebbed  and  flowed,  without  a  master  hand  to  stay  the  cur- 
rent, that  tide  which,  in  other  lands,  is  regarded  as  the  nation's  life* 
blood ;  and  thus  was  permitted  to  ensue  that  state  of  living  death* 
by  which  Upper  Canada,  in  the  significant  and  popular  metaphor  of 
the  day,  was  likened  to  a  **  girdled  tree,"  destitute  alike  of  life,  of 
beauty,  and  of  stately  growth. 

In  1822,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  Governor,  obtained  permis- 
sion from  England  to  establish  a  Board  of  Education,  for  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  for  the  management 
of  the  University  and  School  lands  throughout  the  Province.  This 
Board  prepared  some  general  regulations  in  regard  to  the  schools, 
and  proposed  a  plan  by  which  to  exchange  some  of  the  school  lands 
for  the  more  productive  Clergy  Reserve  Lands,  The  plan,  having 
been  approved  by  the  Home  Government,  was  carried  into  effect 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland^ 

In  1824,  the  first  attempts  toward  providing  the  public  with  gen- 
eral reading  books,  in  connection  with  the  Common  and  Sunday 
Schools,  were  made.  The  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  was  annually 
appropriated  for  this  object,  and  authorized  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  *'  books  and  tracts,  designed  to  afford  moral  and  religious 
instruction."  These  books  were  equally  divided  among  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Province.  Thus  w^re  presented  the  dim  outlines  ol  a 
system  of  public  instruction,  which,  it  was  clear,  the  necessities  of 
the  country  required,  but  which,  for  want  of  a  vigorous  and  system- 
atic supervisor,  were  gradually  permitted  to  fade  away,  without 
leaving  an  impress  behind,  while  the  legislative  enactments  them- 
selves were  suffered  to  become  obsolete  and  to  be  disregarded. 

In  these  fitful  efforts  may  be  traced  the  ^oble  instincts  of  the 
Province,  to  possess  herself  of  an  invaluable  palladium  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  and  which  the  apathy  or  selfishness  of  her  sons 
alone  prevented  her  from  acquiring.  We  honor  her  even  in  her 
failures,  while  we  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  her  history — ^that  to 
intrust  the  cause  of  education  to  the  chances  of  political  strife,  or  to 
the  guidance  of  self-interested  or  aimless  counsels,  is  to  doom  it  to 
shipwreck  and  destruction. 

In  1836  another  spasmodic  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  dying 
spirit  of  education  in  the  Province,  and  a  Commission  was  appointed 
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by  the  Legislature  to  inquire  into  the  systems  of  public  instructioni 
in  operation  in  other  countries,  and  to  report  the  result.  Dr. 
Charles  Duncombe,  the  gentleman  deputed  to  perform  this  labor, 
visited  various  Slates  of  th§,  Union,  and  embodied  the  result  of  his 
investigations  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  report,  accompanied  with 
an  ample  corroborative  appendix  and  a  voluminous  bill,  drafted  with 
great  care. 

As  a  matter  of  history  and  curiosity,  it  may  be  interesting  to  givo 
one  or  two  extracts  from  Dr.  Duncombe's  Report,  in  which  he  ex* 
presses  his  opinion  of  the  American  systems  of  public  instruction  in 
1836.  Dr.  Duncombe  was  an  active,  intelligent  man,  and  from  his 
personal  history  must  be  considered  an  impartial  witness  in  regard 
to  American  institutions.     He  says — page  11 : 

In  the  United  States,  where  they  devote  much  time  and  expense  to  the  promo- 
tion of  literatare,  they  are  equally  destitute  of  a  system  of  national  education 
with  ourselves.  And  although,  by  their  greater  exertion  to  impart  the  improve- 
ments  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,  and  their  numerous  at- 
tempts at  ^ystematiiing  these  modem  modes  of  education,  so  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  future  perfect  system  of  education,  adapted  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  they  have  placed  themselves  in  advance  of  us,  in  their  Common 
School  system,  yet,  after  all,  their  schools  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  schools  upon 
bad  or  imperfect  systems.  They  seem  groping  in  the  dark;  no  instruction  in 
the  past  to  guide  the  future,  no  beaoon  light,  no  counsel  of  wise  men  to  guide 
them,  more  than  we  have,  upcm  the  subject  of  Common  Schools. 

In  another  place  he  adds : 

The  United  Sitates  have,  according  to  their  public  documents,  about  eighty 
thousand  Common  School  teachers,  but  very  few  of  whom  have  made  any  prepa- 
ration for  thdr  duties ;  the  most  of  them  accidentally  assume  their  office  as  a 
temporary  employment. 

That  our  own  system  of  public  instruction  wss  equally  inefficient 
was  fully  admitted  ;  and  Dr.  Duncombe  has  recorded  the  historical 
fact,  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill  which  he  proposed  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  labors,  however,  of  Dr.  Dunconibe  were  productive  of  no 
immediate  results.  The  eventful  crisis  of  1837,  by  which  our  polit- 
ical horizon  was  overcast  and  we  were  plunged  into  civil  war,  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  the  hopes  which  had  been  anxiously 
entertained  for  the  resuscitation  of  our  Common  School  system. 

In  1839,  the  clouds  of  war  and  tumult  had  passed  away,  and  two 
years  after,  in  happier  times  and  under  better  auspices,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  definitely  establishing  a  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  Upper  Canada,  and  endowed  it  with  ample  funds. 

Thus  was  reached  the  great  turning-point  in  our  somewhat  check- 
ered educational  history;  and  although  the  effort  was  long  and 
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painful,  the  point,  once  gained,  has  i^eyer  been  abandoned.  No 
more  hesitation,  no  more  uncertainty  has  marked  our  course  ;  and 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  great  future  before  us,  and  our  re- 
sponsibility and  dignity  as  a  people,  it  is  to  be  Jiioped  that  we  shall 
never  again  neglect  an  interest  so  vital,  and  so  important  to  our 
very  existence,  as  an  intelligent  community. 

From  1 841  to  1844,  little  was  done  but  simply  to  discover  our 
original  foundations,  and  to  trace  out,  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
the  former  proportions  and  outlines  of  the  system. 

In  1844,  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  appointed  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  the  present  Head  of  the  Department,  a  Canadian 
himself,  and  fully  conversant  with  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  his 
native  country ;  he  combined  rare  administrative  abilities  with  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  intellectual  vigor.  Ardently  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Province,  he  speedily  set  himself  to  reconstruct, 
upon  a  broader  and  more  lasting  foundation,  our  entire  system  of 
public  instruction.  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  devoted  a  year  to  the 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  systems  of  education  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  embodied  the  results  in  a  '*  Report  on  a  System  of 
Public  Elementary  Instruction  in  Upper  Canada."  This  valuable  and 
comprehensive  Report  sketches  with  a  bold  and  masterly  hand  the 
whole  system  of  public  instruction  now  in  successful  operation  among 
us— one  which  is  invariably  referred  to  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
by  our  own  people,  and  with  admiration  and  delight  by  strangers. 

We  now  turn  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  chief  outlines  of  the  system  are  identical  with  those  in  other 
countries,  but  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the 
genius  of  the  people,  it  is  essentially  Canadian. 

It  comprises  the  three  chief  classes  of  public  educational  inatita- 
tions — ^the  Common  School,  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  Univer- 
si^  proper — ^the  two  former  being  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Department,  the  latter  being  distinct  and  independent 

We  are  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  to  New  York  for  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  schools;  to  Massachusetts  for  the  principle  upon 
which  they  are  supported ;  to  Ireland  for  the  best  series  of  conunon 
school  books  extant;  and  to  Germany  for  oar  system  of  Normal 
School  training.  All,  however,  are  so  blended  and  modified,  to  suit 
the  circumstanoes  of  the  country,  that  they  are  no  longer  exotics^ 
but  ''racy  of  the  soiL" 

The  municipal  institutions  of  the  country  hmg  more  oompletdy  , 
developed  than  any  other  in  the  world,  the  local  machinery  of  our 
Conmion  School  system  forms  an  admirable  counterpart  to  them,  in 
its  fullness  of  outline  and  detail 
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Each  city,  town,  township,  and  village  has  its  own  municipal 
council;  while  each  city,  town,  village,  and  school  section  has 
equally  its  own  independent  school  organization ;  each  possessed 
of  extensive  corporate  powers.  One  is  supreme  in  civic  affairs, 
while  the  other  is  not  less  so  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
schools.  The  one  accepts,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  people,  the  Leg- 
islative School  Grant,  and  imposes  an  assessment,  equivalent  to 
the  amount  granted,  while  the  other  imposes  any  additional  assess- 
ment required,  and  controls  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  school 
moneys,  establishes  libraries,  and  promotes  the  general  interests  of 
the  schools. 

In  Upper  Canada,  we  have  forty-two  counties,  five  cities,  twenty- 
two  towns,  sixteen  villages,  and  four  hundred  townships,  or  about 
five  hundred  municipalities.  We  have  also  the  same  number  of 
city,  town,  and  village  school  corporations,  together  with  three 
thousand  three  hundred  school  corporations  in  the  rural  school  sec- 
tions, and  seventy  Grammar  School  Boards.  The  schools  are  in- 
spected at  least  twice  a  year  by  Local  Superintendents,  appointed 
by  the  county  councils  ;  or,  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  by  the 
boards  of  trustees.  The  Inspectors  of  Grammar  Schools  are  ap- 
pointed by  a  central  provincial  authority.  Each  Local  Superin- 
tendent is  required  to  deliver  a  school  lecture  at  least  once  a  year, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

Besides,  in  addition  to  the  judges,  magistrates,  and  other  persons 
specially  named,  each  clergyman  or  minister,  of  the  different  reli- 
gious persuasions  in  the  country,  is  ofiicially  authorized  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  aid  with  his  counsel  and  advice  in  promoting  the  great 
objects  of  education. 

In  each  county  there  is  also  a  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  composed  of  Local  Super- 
intendents and  of  the  Trustees  of  county  Grammar  Schools. 

As  a  central  authority,  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  whole  system 
a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools 
— both  appointed  b^th^  Crown.  The  Council  has  the  entire  control 
of  the  Normal  and  Model  School — an  institution  established  in 
Toronto,  in  1 847,  for  the  education  and  training  of  Common  School 
teachers.  The  Council  also  prescribes  the  text-books  for  the  schools, 
the  reading  books  for  the  public  school  libraries,  and  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Common  and  Grammar 
Schools,  the  examination  of  Common  School  teachers,  and  for  the 
management  of  the  public  school  libraries. 

.    The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as  his  name  indicates,  is 
the  chief  executive  officer  appointed  to  administer  the  public  school 
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Byvlein.  He  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Normal  School,  and 
prepares  all  the  general  regulations  and  reports  relating  to  the 
schools,  etc. 

Such  are  the  distinctive  features  of  our  system  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Dpper  Canada.  In  two  or  three  particulars  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  any  system  in  the  United  States ;  it  .may  therefore  bo 
proper  to  refer  to  these  peculiarities  in  detail. 

1.  Its  Chief  Executive  is  a  non-political  and  permanent  officer. 

The  success  and  efficiency  of  the  system  is  never  systematically 
risked  at  the  polls  or  ballot  box,  "  where  sound  judgment  and 
thoughtful  counsels  do  not  always  preside ;  although  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  administer  the  system  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
understood  wishes  of  the  people.**  In  fact,  with  the  truest  appreci- 
ation of  the  great  and  fundamental  objects  of  a  system  of  Christian 
and  national  education,  designed  to  affect  every  grade  of  society  alike, 
the  Legislature  have  never  yet  permitted  it  to  degenerate  into  a 
symbol  of  strife,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  partisan  warfare.  So  noble 
an  instinct  is  worthy  of  a  truly  great  people,  and  should  be  per- 
manently recorded  to  their  honor. 

The  principles  upon  which  our  system  is  founded  having  been 
more  than  once  affirmed  and  sustained  by  the  electors  of  the  Prov- 
ince, it  has  not  been  considered  sound  policy,  to  subject  so  vital  an 
interest  and  so  sacred  a  cause  to  the  caprice  of  the  ever-varying 
current  of  political  strife,  unless  its  very  existence  were  imperiled 
by  rude  and  unpatriotic  hands.  Besides,  all  history  has  shown  that 
no  great  public  concern,  involving  the  highest  destiny  of  a  na- 
tion, and  beset  with  difficulties  requiring  patient  and  delicate  treat- 
ment, can  ever  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  where  the  master 
mind  directing  it  is  liable  to  change  at  every  adverse  breath  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  renowned  Michael  Angelo  alone  perfected  the 
colossal  proportions  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  genius  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  alone  sketched  the  noble  structure  of  St.  Paul's.  £ven  in 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  the  great  principle  here 
stated  receives  a  striking  illustration.  The  founders  of  the  federal 
constitution,  knowing  that  the  spirit  of  their  own. heroic  times  could 
not  always  remain,  to  guard  their  national  liberties,  chose  out  their 
wisest  master  builders ;  and  when  the  edifice  was  reared,  they  en- 
acted that  their  own  impress  should  remain  upon  it  forever,  or  be 
changed  only  by  the  two-thirds  vote  of  a  mighty  nation.  It  is  true 
that  the  permanent  efficiency  of  our  educational  system  is  not  held 
to  be  of  so  much  importance,  as  is  the  preservation  of  our  politi- 
cal liberties  ;  but  how  little  is  it  practically  considered,  that  to  that 
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effipiency  alone,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  are  we  in 
debted,  under  Providence,  for  the  very  existence  of  the  civil  and 
religious  freedom  which  we  enjoy ! 

As  a  people,  we  have  held  that,  after  certain  great  principles  have 
been  once  settled,  it  is  but  sound  national  policy  te  intrust  to  some 
enlightened  and  responsible  person,  within  certain  restrictions,  the 
important  duty  of  perfecting  and  keeping  in  continuous  and  active 
operation  a  system  of  public  instruction.  These  systems  are  not 
built  up  in  a  day,  any  more  than  was  the  '*  Eternal  City"  on  the  seven 
hills.  And  the  history  of  our  present  educational  structure  confirms 
this  truth  ;  for  with  all  the  continuous  aid  which  the  Legislature  has 
been  able  to  give,  and  the  public  to  receive  and  appropriate,  it  has 
taken  ten  yearsj,  under  one  guiding  hand,  to  bring  our  system  of 
public  instruction  through  the  first  stage  of  its  existence. 

The  system  is  now  young  and  vigorous,  and  endowed  with  capa- 
bilities and  resources  which  are  rarely  combined  in  any  other  state- 
system  of  education ;  but  had  we  adopted  the  course  pursued  else- 
where, we  feel  that  we  should  have  been  dooming  ourselves  to  con- 
tinued educational  infancy ;  and  our  schools  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  endless  experiment  and  theory,  without  the  guidance  of 
that  settled  and  permanent  policy  which  alone  can  develop  and  ma- 
ture a  great  and  noble  system. 

2.  Our  next  essential  difference  arises  from  the  entire  voluntary 
character  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.     Not  a  penny  of  tax 
is  imposed  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  nor  is  the  law 
compulsory  upon  a  single  municipality  of  the  Province.     It  simply 
offers  public  aid  on  condition  that  an  equal  amount  be  raised  from 
local  sources,  and  that  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  grant  be  com- 
plied with.     Thus  every  county  of  the  Province  is  left  to  exercise 
its  own  discretion,  as  to  whether  it  will  accept  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Legislature,  or  not.     With  a  singular  unanimity,  every  county 
of  the  Province  has  accepted  those  terms,  and  but  two  minor  muni 
cipalities  have  declined  them ;  still,  no  penalty  attaches  to  such  a 
step,  except  the  loss  of  the  grant,  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
ceived.    The  question,  then,  of  free  schools,  or  of  no  schools,  is 
left,  where  it  properly  belongs,  to  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of 
the  people  themselves.     They  then  feel  that  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  the  question  rests  with  them,  and  they  have  the  sole  au- 
thority to  decide  it.     Thus  their  self-respect  and  dignity  is  pre- 
served, while  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying  to  every  true  friend 
of  local  self-government  and  popular  enlightenment. 

3.  Our  third  essential  difference  will  be  found  in  the  following 
«xtraet  from  our  school  law :  **  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  foreign 
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books  in  the  English  branches  of  education  shall  be  used  in  any 
Model  or  Common  School,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction."  This  effectually  relieves  our  sys« 
tern  of  that  greatest  of  all  hindrances  to  its  efficiency,  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  an  endless  variety  of  text-books  in  the  schools,  and 
which  renders  any  uniform  standard  of  classification  impossible. 

It  is  certain  that  on  no  light  grounds  should  such  power  be  re- 
served to  the  state  3  but,  like  some  of  those  invaluable  safeguards, 
which  must  be  thrown  around  even  the  most  equitable  and  evenly 
balanced  systems  of  government,  it  wss  found  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  impose  this  salutary  restriction  on  the  eccentric  tastes, 
or  mere  caprice,  which  governed  parties  in  the  selection  of  text- 
books.    Besides,  although  it  was  admitted,  that  isolated  text-books 
might  be  found,  possessed  of  many  excellencies,  still,  even  such 
books,  constructed  as  they  were  without  any  connection  or  uniformity 
of  design,  were  felt  to  be  serious  hindrances,  rather  than  helps,  in 
the  process  of  instruction,  as  the  intermediate  steps,  or  links  of  a 
complete  series,  were  entirely  wanting,  or  but  imperfectly  supplied. 
The  question  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  simple  one.  Whether  we 
should  have  an  uniform  series  of  books,  constructed  with  a  view  to 
unity  of  purpose,  and  leading,  in  complete  and  easy  steps,  from  the 
mere  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
or  whether  we  should  be  condemned  to  gather  instruction  from  a 
confused  variety  of  doubtful  books,  in  each  of  which  the  same 
ground  might  have  to  be  gone  over  again,  and  all  compiled  without 
a  plan,  or  without  the  slightest  connection,  the  one  with  the  other  ? 
The  wiser  course  was  therefore  adopted,  and  an  uniform  series  of 
text-books,  based  upon  an  intelligent  system  of  classification,  was 
adopted  and  recommended  for  general  use  in  the  schools.     Not  a  ' 
single  book  in  use  was  proscribed ;  but  by  providing  a  better  and 
cheaper  description  of  text-books,  the  old  ones  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  schools,  and  were  replaced  by  those  recommended.     The 
result  has  justified  what  was  at  first  felt  to  be  a  delicate  experiment, 
though,  afler  all,  an  imperative  necessity ;  and  the  Irish  national 
series  of  text-books  is  now  universally  used,  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince, at  a  cost  far  below  what  had  hitherto  been  paid  for  a  hetero- 
geneous variety  of  inferior  books,  incapable  alike  of  classification  or 
of  limitation  in  numbers,  even  in  the  same  school. 

4.  Intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing,  is  the  manner  in 
which  library  books  have  been  selected  for  the  public  schools.  To 
the  same  central  authority  is  intrusted  the  difficult  and  delicate  duty 
of  recommending  suitable  reading  books  for  the  public  school  libra- 
ries.    The  reasons  for  this  course,  although  identical  in  sofloe  re* 
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spects  with  those  which  apply  to  the  selection  of  text-books,  are 
nevertheless  essentially  different  in  their  character.  They  were 
chiefly  to  prevent  the  introduction,  by  skillful  venders,  or  from  other 
sources,  of  unsuitable,  immoral,  or  irreligious  books.  The  selection 
made  by  provincial  authority  amounts  to  about  eight  thousand  vol* 
umes,  and  embraces  works  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge 
and  learning,  including  works  on  Christian  Evidence  and  Natural 
Theology.  From  this  extensive  list,  the  local  authorities  are  at 
liberty  to  make  the  freest  selection ;  while  new  works  of  value  or 
interest  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  list. 

5.  Our  fiflh  peculiarity  relates  to  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
Educational  Department  for  supplying  the  public  schools  with  library 
books,  and  with  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  apparatus. 

Not  content  with  merely  authorizing  the  use  of  certain  books  and 
apparatus,  the  Department  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  schools  of 
the  Province  directly,  from  its  own  depositories,  with  all  these  valu- 
able requisites.  To  aid  us  in  performing  this  duty  most  effectively 
and  advantageously,  the  Legislature  has,  with  most  enlightened  lib- 
erality, granted  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  .a  year,  to  be  expended  in 
supplying  the  schools  with  library  books,  ma^s,  and  apparatus,  and 
other  essential  adjuncts  to  their  efficiency  and  success.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  this  fund  is  distributed  is  a  just  and  liberal  one. 
It  is,  that  whenever  a  school  or  municipal  corporation  shall  contrib- 
ute a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  library  books,  etc.,  at  the 
Educational  Depository,  the  Department  will  also  contribute  an 
equal  amount,  and  supply  the  parties  applying  with  articles  to  the 
value  of  the  sum  thus  augmented.  A  premium  is  thus  held  out  for 
exertion  and  liberality,  and  each  locality  is  aided  according  to  its 
works,  and  not  arbitrarily,  whether  such  aid  is  required  or  not;  and 
all  are  encouraged  to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Thus,  in  a  deep  and  expanding  volume,  is  permitted  to  flow  freely 
and  continuously,  into  every  part  of  the  Province,  ample  streams  of 
knowledge  and  springs  of  intellectual  life,  purified  alike  from  every 
poisonous  influence  and  noxious  element. 

6.  The  principle  involved  in  our  sixth  and  last  peculiarity  is  a 
new  one,  in  its  application,  even  to  our  own  school  system.  It  is 
that  of  pensioning  the  worn-out  teachers  of  the  Province. 

It  has  long  been  maintained,  and  with  justice,  that  the  profession 
of  teaching  has  been  one  of  the  most  laborious,  but  ill-requited  pro- 
fessions in  the  world ;  that  while  to  it  we  owe  our  very  superiority 
as  an  intelligent  people,  with  the  most  heartless  indifference  and  in- 
gratitude we  invariably  spurn  or  neglect  the  hand  that  early  sup- 
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pKed  us  with  our  intellectual  food,  and  leave  its  possessor  to  pine 
and  die  in  solitude  and  want.  Upper  Canada,  I  rejoice  to  say,  has 
nobly  removed  this  stigma  upon  her  character.  She  has  extended 
her  generous  sympathy  and  aid  to  a  most  deserving  class  of  men— ^ 
men,  too,  who,  amid  discouragements  and  privations  doubly  endured 
in  a  new  country,  devoted  themselves  to  the  public  service,  when 
the  very  existence  of  a  public  system  of  education  itself  was  imper- 
iled, or  languished  for  want  of  legislative  aid  and  recognition.* 

I  can  scarcely  leave  this  part  of  iny  sketch  without  quoting  one 
paragraph,  illustrative  of  the  religious  character  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, from  the  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  1851,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  spacious  and  commodious 
building  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  for.  Upper  Canada — **  the  seed-plot 
of  the  system,"  as  he  graphically  styles  it.     At  the  same  time,  I 
can  not  but  refer  to  the  enlightened  devotion,  ever  exhibited  by  Lord 
Elgin  to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Canada,  during  the  seven 
years  in  which  he  so  ably  administered  the  government  of  British 
North  America.     As  an  eloquent  and  accomplished  statesman,  he 
has  stood  out  alone  among  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have 
occupied  the  high  position  of  Her  Majesty^s  representative  in  Can- 
ada ;  and  it  must  ever  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  of 
pride  and  pleasure  to  Canadians,  to  reflect  that  he  alone,  as  a  Gov- 
ernor-General, identified  himself  personally,  as  well  as  officially, 
throughout  his  whole  administration,  with  the  general  education  of 
the  people  of  Canada.     He  has  now  retired  from  the  scenes  of  his 
important  labors,  but  the  best  wishes  of  Canada  will  ever  follow 
him.     Speaking  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  in  reply  to  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  had  presented  to  him  an  address, 
Lord  Elgin  impressively  remarked : 

Sir,  I  nnderstand  from  your  statements — ^and  I  oome  to  the  same  oonoliunaii 
iVom  my  own  inyestigatlon  and  observation — that  it  is  the  prmoiple  of  oar 
Common  School  edneational  system,  that  its  foundation  is  laid  deep  in  the  firm 
rock  of  our  common  Christianity.  I  understand,  sir,  that  while  the  varying 
views  and  opinions  of  a  mixed  religions  society  are  scmpulonsly  respected — 
while  every  semblance  of  dictation  is  carefdUy  avoided— it  is  desired,  it  is  earn- 
estly reconmiended,  it  is  confidently  expected  and  hoped,  that  erery  child  who 
attends  our  Common  Schools,  shall  learn  there,  that  he  is  a  being  who  has  an 
interest  in  eternity  as  well  as  in  time— that  he  has  a  Father,  toward  whom  he 
stands  in  a  closer,  and  more  aifeeting,  and  more  endearing  relationship  than  to 
any  earthly  father,  and  that  Father  is  in  heaven ;  that  he  has  a  hope,  far 
transcending  every  earthly  hope — a  hope  Aill  of  immortality ;  that  he  has  a 

*  The  areraipe  a|fe  of  the  Be^enty-flTe  teaehera  alraadx  pTaeed  on  Uib  ftmd  !•  alztj-STe  yean 
■ad  their  aTarage  length  of  pahlic  aemim  aa  teaehan  twancr-ihrea  jewn. 
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<t«ij — ih»  duty  of  striving  to  prore*  bj  his  life  and  oonyenatioA,  the  sinoerity 
of  his  prayer,  that  that  Father's  will  may  be  done  upon  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.  I  understand,  sir,  that  apon  this  broad  and  solid  platform,  which  is 
raised  upon  that  good  foundation,  we  invite  the  ministers  of  religion,  of  all  de- 
nominations—the de  facto  spiritual  guides  of  the  people  of  the  country — to  take 
their  stand  along  witii  us.  That,  so  far  from  hampering  or  impeding  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  aaored  fiinotions,  we  ask,  an<f  we  beg  them,  to  take  the 
children— the  lambs  of  the  flock,  which  are  committed  to  their  care— aside,  and 
to  lead  them  to  those  pastures  and  streams,  where  they  inll  find,  as  they  belieye 
it,  the  food  of  life  and  the  waters  of  consolation. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  for  me  to  give  a  summary  statement  of 
the  progress  of  education  in  Upper  Canada. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  the  sum .  first  granted  by  legisla- 
tive authority  for  Common  Sohools  in  Upper  Canada  amounted  to 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  was  afterward  reduced  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  In  1841,  however,  when  the 
foundations  of  our  present  system  were  laid,  the  noble  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  granted  to  carry  it  into  cfl'ect  in  the 
entire  Province— eighty  thousand  to  Upper  Canada,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  Lower  Canada.  In  1842,  this  siun 
was  again  divided,  and  eighty-four  thousand  dollars  were  allotted  to 
Upper  Canada,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  to  Lower 
Canada.  By  the  last  census,  taken  in  1852,  it  was  found  that  Up- 
per Canada  had  so  far  surpassed  Lower  Canada  in  population,  on 
which  the  division  of  the  grant  was  based,  that  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  to  Lower  Canada.  An  additional  grant  hav- 
ing been  since  made  to  the  entire  Province,  the  share  coming  to 
Upper  Canada  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifly-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  to  Lower 
Canada. 

In  additioVi  to  this  appropriation,  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  are 
also  granted  annually  for  Grammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada ;  to- 
tal, one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  for  all  the  public 
schools,  etc.,  in.  connection  with  the  Department  Of  this  total  sum, 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  to  the 
Common  Schools ;  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  for  libraries,  maps,  and 
apparatus ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Nor- 
mal and  Model  Schools ;  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Grammar 
Schools;  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  superannuated 
Common  School  teachers ;  and  three  thousand  dollars  for  miscella- 
neous purposes,  including  the  publication  of  a  Journal  of  Education, 
which  is  sent  to  every  school  officer. 

Thus  has  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  kept  pace  with  the 
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growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Province,  and  thus  has  the  most  ample 
provision  been  made  for  the  promotion  of  every  department  of  the 
great  work  of  popular  education  in  Upper  Canada. 

As  we  have  hitherto  referred  only  to  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Government  and  Legislature,  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education, 
we  now  turn  to  consider  the  corresponding  exertions  of  the  people 
themselves. 

In  1842,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1841,«we  find  that  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  Common  Schools  had  been 
established.  The  number  has  now  increased  to  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-four,  or  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  twelve' 
years ;  while  the  Grammar  Schools  have  increased  from  eight,  in 
1807,  to  eighty,  in  1854;  total,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  or  one  public  school  for  every  three  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  school  population,  between  the  ages-  of  five  and  sixteen 
years,  has  increased  from  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  in  1842, 
to  two  hundred  and  eighty' thousand  in  1854,  or  one  hundred  per 
cent.  The  attendance  of  pupils,  jit  the  Common  Schools,  has  in- 
creased from  sixty-six  thousand  in  1842,  to  two  hundred  and  four 
thousand  in  1854,  or  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent. ;  and  at  the 
Grammar  Schools,  from  one  thousand  in  1847,  to  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty *seven  in  1854,  or  more  than  four  hundred  per 
cent. — a  most  gratifying  increase,  certainly,  and  one  that  indicates 
strongly  the  increased  anxiety  of  the  public  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  largely  increased  facilities  of  instruction  afiorded  by  these  col- 
leges of  the  people. 

The  greatest  test,  however,  of  the  love  of  the  Canadians  for  these 
institutions,  is  indicated  by  the  amount  which  they  contribute  for 
their  support.  In  1842,  the  total  sum  raised  by  assessments,  rate- 
bills,  and  subscriptions,  independent  of  the  Legislative  Grant, 
amounted  to  eighty  thousand  dollars ;  in  1850,  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  and,  in  1854,  to  upward  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  total  expenditure,  therefore,  for  the  salaries  of  Com- 
mon School  teachers  alone,  in  1842,  an^ounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  dollars,  in  1850  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and,  in  1854,  to  six  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  addition  to  this  sum,  about  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  expended  in  1854,  in  support  of  the  colleges,  grammar 
schools,  libraries,  school-houses,  maps,  and  apparatus,  being  a  gross 
sum  of  about  a  million  of  dollars,  for  primary,  intermediate,  and 
superior  or  collegiate  institutions,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for 
each  inhabitant  of  Upper  Canada.  There  are  five  colleges  in  Up- 
per Canada  possessed  of  university  powers,  and  four  which  are 
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either  high  schools  or  theological  seminaries,  and  are  without  these 
powers. 

To  institute  any  educational  comparison  between  Upper  Canada 
and  any  of  the  United  States,  it  is  best  to  take  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, as  the  test  of  comparison.  The  population  of  Upper  Canada  is 
about  a  million ;  that  of  Maine  about  one  half ;  Massachusetts  is 
equal  to  it ;  Pennsylvania  double,  and  New  York  quadruple.  The 
comparative  attendance  of  pupils,  in  Canada,  New  York,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts is  about  equal,  but  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  are  slightly  in 
advance.  A  recent  publication  gives  the  following  interesting  com- 
parative Table. 


TIm  Nnmber  of  Seholan  to  whole 
PopoUOloQ. 

In  Upper  Canada 28  per  oent 

"  Lower  Canada 8 

«  The  State  of  Maine 88 

«<  The  United  States 20      « 


c< 


•c 


Proportioo  nf  Soliolan  to 
OhUdreD  of  School  kgo, 
. . .     76  per  cent. 
...    48 
...    98 
...    66 


c< 


•( 


cc 


The  following  Table  shows  the  comparative  state  of  education  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  is  compiled  from  the  latest  returns. 


Slatoi.  OneSdiolarto 

Maine 8.1  persons. 

Upper  Canada, 4.4 

Denmark 4.6 

United  States 4.9 

<«       (inel.  slaves).  6.6 

Sweden .•••...  6.6 

Saxony 6.0 

Prussia 6.2 

Great  Britain 7.6 

**      act.  at  school.  7.0 

Norway 7.0 


(( 


« 


« 


<• 


« 


u 


« 


<( 


« 


« 


BtatM.  OneSdMlwto 

Belgium 8.8  persons 

France 10.'6 

Lower  Canada 12.6 

Austria 18.7 

Holland  14.8 

Ireland 14.6 

Greece 18.0 

Russia 60.0 

Spain 66.0 

Portugal ....« 81.7 


<( 


« 


<c 


«c 


cc 


« 


c< 


c< 
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The  comparisons,  in  the  above  instances,  are  to  the  total  population, 
and  the  results  are  sufficiently  remarkable  ;  they  place  Mame  and 
Upper  Canada  at  the  head  of  educated  states,  and  America  before 
any  state  of  Europe. 

Our  Library  system  having  been  only  put  into  operation  in  1853, 
we  can  only  report  the  result  of  about  two  years'  efforts  of  the  De« 
partment,  to  supply  the  public  with  suitable  reading  books  for  the 
winter  evenings.  During  that  time,  however,  we  have  dispatched, 
from  the  Depository,  at  Toronto,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  these  have  gone  into  almost  every  part  of  Upper 
Canada,  conveying  light  and  intelligence  into  many  a  settler's  dwell- 
ing. 

Having  thus  but  imperfectly  sketched  the  history,  state,  and  pro- 
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gress  of  popular  education  in  Upper  Canada,  from  its  earliest  dawn 
in  1789,  to  the  close  of  1854, 1  can  only,  from  the  past,  point  to  the 
future.  With  all  its  soleom  grandeur  and  mystery  it  lies  before  us ; 
but  who  can  lift  the  vail  that  shrouds  it?  As  our  experience  is 
only  comparative,  and  is  founded  alone  upon  the  past,  so  our  hopes 
and  anticipations  of  the  future  alone  brighten  when  the  halo  of  the 
past  is  reflected  upon  them. 

We  may  glance  along  the  history  of  nations  and  survey  with  a 
thoughtful  eye  the  mighty  contests,  the  civil  commotions,  and  the 
fearful  up-heavings  which  have  rent  them  asunder  and  have  destroyed 
their  power — forever.     We  can  even  contemplate  their  intellectual 
achievements  and  their  unrivaled  skill  in  the  arts,  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  a  parallel  to  our  own  times.     Here  a  new  spirit  stands 
before  us.     As  if  tired  of  the  spirit  of  war,  the  lust  of  conquest,  or 
the  stately  pomp  of  courts,  we  see  each  nation  putting  forth  all  her 
energy  and  strength  to  upliU  the  masses  of  people  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Christian  citizen.'    Schools  are  multiplied  ;  the  abstruse  sciences 
of  the  alchemists,  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  are  unfolded  even  to  the 
capacities  of  the  child  ;  the  Bible  is  circulated  in  every  land,  and  in 
every  tongue,  and  the  profoundest  intellect  of  the  day  is  engaged  in 
rendering  attractive  the  hitherto  sealed  book  of  popular  instruction 
and  enlightenment.     But  who,  from  such  a  stand-point,  ever  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  distant  goal  before  us  ?  or  who,  from  so  briUiant 
a  past,  has  ever  gazed  upon  its  corresponding  future?     Not  one. 
Down  the  vista  of  history,  we  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  wars,  the  failures  and  the  perfection  of 
art,  but  the  end  of  that  mighty  contest  of  light  against  darkness,  that 
great  experiment  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  have  never  yet 
witnessed.     Nor  shall  we.     On  us,  as  nations,  and  on  us  as  indi- 
viduals, devolves,  however,  the  solemn  responsibility  of  guiding, 
directing,  and  counseling  (each  in  the  sphere  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  him)  in  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  all  engaged — 
fervently  imploring  that  wisdom,  and  counsel,  and  might  be  imparted 
to  the  nations  promoting  so  momentous  an  interest  of  the  common 
weal,  and  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  would  abundantly  rest 
upon  the  exertions  of  all  Christian  men  engaged  in  the  same  noble 
labor  of  love. 

Vol.  I,  No.  2.— 14. 
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In  gathering  up  the  material  for  a  History  of  Education,  Literature, 
and  Science,  in  this  country,  we  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
numl)ci'  and  value  of  the  donations  and  bequests  which  have  already 
l)cen  made  by  individuals  in  different  states,  to  build,  furnish,  and 
maintain  libraries,  schools,  colleges,  and  scientific  institutions.  A  part 
from  the  annual  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  public  revenues  in 
some  of  the  states  and  cities  to  educational  purposes — mainly  of  an 
elementary  popular  character,  and  the  truly  tnunificent  endowment 
of  schools,  academies,  and  universities,  in  the  new  States,  by  the 
donations  of  large  tracto  of  the  public  domain  for  these  purposes, 
by  the  (reneral  Government,*  and  for  tlie  right  use  of  which  posterity 
will  hold  the  present  generation  of  legislators  in  those  States  to  a 
solemn  reckoning — the  great  work  of  building  up  institutions  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  especially  in  its  higher  depart- 
ments, has  been  done  by  individual  beneficence.     It  is  a  fortunate  omon 


*  "bhas  "  says  Chancellor  Kent,  **  been  uniformly  a  part  of  the  land  system  of  the  United 
Stales  to  provide  for  public  schools.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  1787,  the  acts  admittinc 
into  the  Union  Uhio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Ac,  all  provid- 
ed for  the  appropriation  of  lands  in  each  township  for  the  use  of  public  schools.  The  ele- 
vated policy  of  the  federal  government  as  one  of  our  statesmen  has  observed,  was  a  noble 
and  beautiful  idea  of  providing  wise  institutions  lor  the  unborn  miUioos  of  the  west,  of  antici- 
pating their  good  by  a  sort  of  parental  providence,  and  of  associating  together  the  social  and 
the  territorial  developement  of  the  people,  by  incorporating  these  provisions  with  the  land 
titles  derived  from  the  public  domain." 

The  following  Table,  firom  DbBow's  Comvsndium  op  tbs  Ssvbnth  Csnsus  gives  the 

Whole  am&unt  of  Landt  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Oatemment  for  Edmea- 

tional  Purpoeee^  to  let  of  January,  1854« 


SutM  mnA  Tcrritomt. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois, 

MiMouri, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

1^)11  iKiana, 

Michigan, 

Arkansas, 

Florida, 


For  SelMob. 

for  Univtr- 

704.488 

23,040 

650^17 

23,040 

978,755 

23,010 

1,199,139 

23,040 

902,774 

23,040 

837,564 

23XM0 

786,044 

46,080 

1,067,397 

46,080 

886,460 

46,060 

906,608 

46/)60 

BtatM  and  Tairitories. 


Iowa, 

Wisconsin, 
California, 
Tennessee,, 

6      r  Minnesota, 

^:!  JOTfon,. 

^-C  I  New  Mexico,... 
H      tUtah, 


Tbtol  acres,. 


6,089,294 

19,140,907 

7,493,120 

6,681,707 


48,909,636 


For  Unr 


464)80 

46,080 

46.080 

fa^824 


46,030 


4,060,704 


t  The  vacant  lands  in  Tennessee,  amountUig  to  3,663,891  acres^  were  granted  to  the  State 
provided  640,000  of  the  proceeds,  if  they  amount  to  so  much,  be  applied  to  eeHbUah  and  tup- 
poit  a  college. 
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of  a  still  brighter  future,  that  from  small  beginnings  in  the  days  of  our 
poverty — from  gifts  of  nails,  glass,  and  timber — of  a  few  books,  a  few 
acres  of  wild  land,  and  a  few  pounds  in  money,  we  now  hear  and  read  of 
donations  and  bequests  which  are  reckoned  by  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  flowing  out  of  the  abundance  of  rapidly 
accumulated  fortunes.  Men  of  ample  means  begin  to  feel  the  luxury  of 
doing  good,  and  to  see  that  a  wise  endowment  for  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ing, the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  the  con- 
servation of  good  morals,  and  the  spread  of  religious  truth,  Is  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  a  good  investment — an  investment  productive 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  the  highest  good  both  to  the  donor  and  his 
posterity,  and  which  makes  the  residue  of  the  property  from  which 
it  is  taken,  both  more  secure  and  more  valuable. 

On  the  continued  and  increased  liberality  of  men  of  large  means, 
either  in  their  associated  or  individual  action,  must  we  depend  for  the 
multiplication  and  still  larger  developement  of  our  Uterary,  scientific, 
and  educational  institutions.     We  cannot  look  to  any  central  govern- 
ment, or '  patriarchal  despotisms,*  even  if  they  could  exist  here,  to  promote     / 
the  numerous  local  institutions  of  this  character,  which  this  age  and     ' 
country  of  large  cities  require.     And  even  if  we  had  a  government 
fitted  and  disposed  to  establish  such  institutions,  the  evils  connected 
with  their  management  by  officials,  appointed  more  from  considerations  / 
of  party  success  and  service,  than  of  personal  fitness,  would  defeat 
or   limit  the  good  these  institutions  would  otherwise  accomplish. 
Whatever  the  government  can  do,  had  better  be  done  through  volun- 
tary and  incorporated  associations,  aided  by  individual  subscriptions 
and  bequests,  and  responsible,  by  periodical  inspection  and  printed 
reports,  to  the  state  and  public  opinion. 

Let  us  then,  honor  in  every  fit  way,  men  who  appropriate  a  portion 
of  their  wealth  to  the  endowment  of  charitable  and  educational 
foundations.  By  every  form  of  publicity,  let  us  protect  their  trusts 
from  such  abuses,  as  the  recent  ^  Inquiries  of  Parliamentary  Com- 
miwioiis  "  have  exposed  in  the  Educational  Charities  of  Great  Britain. 

In  dwelling,  as  we  propose  to  do,  in  successive  numbers,  on  the 
Lives  and  Character  of  several  of  the  most  munificent  benefactors  of 
Education,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  describing  the  growth  and 
present  condition  of  the  Institutions  which  their  large  or  well  timed 
acts  of  liberality  have  created  and  endowed,  we  shall  not  lose  sight 
of  the  names  and  services  of  another  class  of  benefactors,  whose 
contributions,  although  relatively  small,  were  large  in  proportion  to 
the  resources  from  which  they  were  drawn,  and,  from  the  time  and 
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exigences  when  they  were  made,  were  decisive  not  only  of  the 
increased  usefulness,  but  of  the  very  existence  of  the  insUta- 
tions.  In  bestowing  our  praises  on  Abbott  Lawrence  for  the  ^ft 
and  bequest  of  $100,000  for  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  the 
.Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  we  must  not  diminish  our  gratitude 
lo  John  Harvard,  whose  early  bequest  of  £750  converted  a  Gram- 
mar School  of  precarious  prospects,  into  the  first  permanent  College 
of  America.  While  we  express  our  admiration  at  the  prospective 
development  of  the  educational  resources  of  Union  College,  when  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  trust  fund  of  $600,000,  given  by  Eliphalet 
Nott,  we  shall  not  withhold  our  deepest  reverence  from  the  eleven  min- 
isters who  met  at  Branford,  in  1700,  in  faith  and  prayer,  to  deposit, 
each,  some  books  from,  his  own  library,  to  found  a  College  in 
Connecticut  In  recording  with  deserved  commendation  the  gift  of 
$500,000,  by  James  Smithson,  to  establish  an  Institution  in  Wash- 
ington, for  the  increase,  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men;  of 
$400,000  by  John  Jacob  Astor  for  a  Library  of  Reference  in  the  city 
of  New  York;  of  $400,000,  by  Peter  Cooper,  to  erect  and  endow 
an  Institute  of  Popular  Education  in  the  same  city ;  of  $50,000  by 
Jdshua  Bates,  to  the  city  of  Boston  by  which  the  plan  of  a  Free 
City  Library  was  made  secure,  and  broadly  and  immediately  benefi- 
cial ;  of  $250,000  by  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  by  which  the  Free  Public 
Lecture  was  raised  into  an  Institution ;  and  other  similar  gifts  and 
bequests;  we  will  not  forget  such  men  as  Caleb  Bingham,  who  by  the 
gift  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  books  to  the  Town  of  Salis- 
bury, in  Connecticut,  founded  the  first  Youths  Library  in  this  country ; 
such  men  as  Josiah  Holbrook,  who  popidarized  the  Scientific  Lec- 
ture ;  or  James  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  who  by  spending  time 
and  money  secured  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Library  in  every 
one  of  the  11,000  School  Districts  of  New  York ;  or  Edmund  Dwight, 
of  Boston,  who  by  his  timely  donation  of  $10,000,  induced  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  to  provide  facilities  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  her  common  schools,  and  thus,  inaugurated  a  new 
educational  policy  in  our  land. 
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VII.    ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 


Abbott  Lawrence,  the  founder  of  the  Scientific  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  bears  his  name,  was  born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  16th  December,  1792 — the  fifth  son  of  Samuel  and  Susana 
[Parker]  Lawrence*  To  the  endowment  of  a  bright,  active  mind  and 
sanguine  happy  temperament,  was  added  only  the  hardy  and  whole- 
some discipline  of  a  pious  New  England  country  household, — and 
the  meagre  attainments  of  a  District  School,  with  the  higher  advantages 
for  a  few  months  of  an  Academy  in  his  native  village,  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  when  he  entered  Boston,  "a  poor  lad  with  a  bundle 
under  his  arm,  and  with  less  than  three  dollars  in  his  pocket,  his 
whole  fortune,"  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  as  clerk  in  the  importing 
house  of  his  brother  Amos  Lawrence.  From  such  beginnings,  and 
without  the  aid  of  family  connection  and  wealth,  by  the  steady  exer- 
cise of  the  homely  and  practical  virtues  of  integrity,  industry, 
courage,  promptitude,  public  spirit,  philanthropy,  and  perseverance, 
he  attained  a  commercial,  political,  and  social  eminence,  not  surpassed 
by  any  citizen  of  Boston  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  For  years  even 
before  his  death — onef  who  is  a  Bostonian  in  every  fibre  of  his  being, 
witli  a  patriotism  large  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  country, 
remarked  in  the  language  of  Edmund  Burke,  "  When  an  act  of  great 
and  signal  humanity  was  to  be  done,  and  done  with  all  the  weight 
and  authority  that  belonged  to  it,  this  community  could  cast  its  eyes 
on  none  but  him." 

On  the  Ist.of  January,  1814,  he  was  taken  by  his  brother  Amos, 
into  partnership,  and  together,  under  the  firm  of  A.  &  A.  Lawrence — 
these  two  brothers,  entered  on  a  career  of  large  commercial  transac- 
tions— first  in  the  foreign,  but  afterward  in  domestic  trade — and 
finally  of  great  manufacturing  operations,  by  which,  while  they  amassed 
great  estates  for  themselves,  and  helped  to  develope  the  resources  and 
material  prosperity  of  their  city,  state,  and  country — they  at  the  same 
time  gave  beautiful  exhibitions  of  the  true  uses  of  wealth  in  relieving 

*  A  brief  notice  of  the  ftmily  of  Samuel  Lawrence,  will  be  giyen  in  a  sketch  of  Amos  Law- 
rtnc*— the  fourth  son,  in  connection  with  a  History  of  Williams  College,  and  Lawrence 
Academy,  of  which  inalitutions  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor.  The  life  of  this  truly 
food  man,  and  noble  hearted  merchant,  published  by  Gould  A^  Lincoln,  Boston,  should  bt 
placed  in  every  School  Library,  and  be  read  by  every  young  man  in  the  country. 

t  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  in  an  Address  at  a  Public  Meeting  in  Fanenil  HaU,  on  the  oecft* 
sion  of  the  daath  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  on  the  90th  of  August,  186& 
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deetitation  and  misfoTtune,  and  in  miniBtering  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  society.  Their  success  and  lives  have  added 
lustre  to  the  mercantile  profession  of  Boston,  and  their  names  are 
indissolublj  connected  with  the  growth  of  two  great  cities — ^Lowell 
and  Lawrence— on  sites,  where  the  land  was  almost  useless  for  ordinary 
agricultural  purposes,  to  a  capital  invested  in  various  fbrms  of  produc- 
tive industry  to  the  value  of  $20,000,000,  and  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  homes,  churches, 
schools,  libraries,  and  all  other  aids  and  appliances  of  intelligence, 
independence,  comfort,  and  virtue,  such  as  no  two  manufacturing  com- 
munities in  the  old  world  can  show.  While  engaged  in  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  his  own  business,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  prompt  to  con- 
sider and  ud,  by  sharing  the  risk,  any  enterprise  which  promised  not 
so  much  great  return  in  dividends  to  those  immediately  interested,  as 
public  utility,  in  which  those  who  are  most  backward  to  help  in  the 
start,  are  sure  to  step  in  to  reap  the  private  emolument  in  the  end. 
Many  of  the  great  railroads  and  other  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion in  and  out  of  New  England, — of  national  and  international 
importance,  received  his  prompt  and  liberal  support 

Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  seek  public  life,  but  when  he  accepted  an 
official  trust,  he  entered  upon  its  duties  with  his  whole  heart,  whether 
as  chairman  of  a  political  meeting,  or  member  of  a  working  committee ; 
in  the  councils  of  the  country,  or  as  her  representative  abroad.  In 
1831,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston 
for  one  term,  and  in  1834,  and  1839,  he  represented  Suffolk  District 
in  the  National  Congress.  In  1842,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  to  settle  the  North  Eas- 
tern Boundary  question,  then  pending  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1848,  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  of  the  Whig 
party  for  nomination  to  the  high  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  in  1849,  was  tendered  the  choice  of  one  of  two 
Secretaryships  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Taylor.  He  accepted  in 
the  same  year,  the  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  To  all  these  positions  he  was  promoted  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  part,  by  such  majorities,  or  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  showed  the  public  confidence  in  his  integrity,  ability, 
and  patriotism.  In  every  office,  while  he  acted  out  to  the  fidl  cir- 
cumference of  his  duty,  and  to  the  fullest  realization  of  public  confi- 
dence and  anticipation,  he  at  the  same  time  used  the  influence  of 
his  wealth  and  position  to  minister  in  large  measure  to  the  social  and 
individual  happiness  of  his  townsmen  and  countrymen.  The  credit 
<tf  American  skill  and  industry  in  the  Great  London  Ezhibition  of 
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1851,  was  saved  from  public  disgrace,  and  a  large  numbtir  of  Ameri- 
can inventors,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  from  sore  disappointment, 
by  the  prompt  and  liberal  advances  o  f  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  another  noble  specimen  of  the  American  merchant 

Mr.  Lawrence  died  in  his  own  home  in  Boston,  on  the  18th  of  Aug., 
1855,  and  was  buried  on  the  22d,  in  the  Rural  Cemetery  of  Mount 
Auburn,  that  quiet  and  attractive  Garden  of  Graves,  which  his  liberality 
and  public  spirit  had  helped  to  create  and  adorn.  His  last  illness, 
death,  and  burial  were  attended  with  such  demonstrations  of  wide 
spread  and  deep-felt  sorrow  and  respect  as  only  a  lively  sense  of  his 
great  private  virtues,  and  public  services  could  inspire,  and  which  are 
seldom  accorded  even  to  one,  holding  the  highest  official  station,  cut 
down  in  the  midst  of  public  duties  and  relations.  His  illness  with  its 
varpng  aspects  from  day  to  day,  was  announced  by  telegraph  and  the 
press,  as  foreshadowing  a  great  loss,  not  only  to  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession, but  to  the  whole  country.  The  tidings  of  his  death  called 
forth  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  from  the  many  Charitable 
and  Literary  Associations  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  a  benefac- 
tor ; — and  old  Faneuil  Hall,  in  which  he  had  presided  over  many  large 
assemblies  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  crowded  on  the  20th  by  repre- 
sentatives of  every  profession  and  pursuit,  and  every  public  institution 
of  education  and  beneficence,  to  join  in  resolutions  and  addresses 
expressive  of  the  common  bereavement  On  the  22d,  when  he  was 
lx>me  from  his  own  home  to  the  Brattle  Square  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a  communicant,  and  regular  worshipper, — the  great  men  and  all 
dasses  of  the  oommnnity— K^oUege  professors  and  mechanics,  judges 
and  merchants,  statesmen  and  divines,  rich  men  and  poor,  flocked 
together  to  mingle  their  common  grief  over  the  coffin  of  a  common 
friend.  After  solemn  and  appropriate  religious  observances,  conducted 
by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  the  procession  moved  away 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  he  loved  so  well,  under  a  mili- 
tary escort,  and  with  minute  guns  firing. 

Ptom  the  many  addresses  and  notices  which  his  death  called  forth, 
we  select  a  large  portion  of  that  made  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  as  presenting  a  just  estimate  of  the  public  services  and 
private  virtues  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  drawn  by  one  ^  who  having  walked 
ride  by  ade  with  him  for  forty  years,  and  acted  with  him  confidenti- 
ally on  many  important  occasions  public  and  private,  enjoyed  ample 
opportunities  to  witness  the  great  and  excellent  qualities  which  made 
him  so  respected  and  valued  a  member  of  the  community." 

"•  It  would  be  an  nnseaBonAbld  and  sapcrflnoos,  though  a  grateful  task,  befiire  this 
aaMmbty,-HM)mpO0ed  of  th«  neigbbon,  the  anpociatea,  the  fdlow-citizena  of  onr 
deoeaaed  friend,— to  attempt  minately  to  relate  hia  career  or  deUneate 
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Ton  are  aoquointod  with  them  fruni  ii«*rK(>Dal  obsen'ation,  and  they  have  ah'eady 
gone  forth,  on  the  wings  of  the  presHf  to  the  foai*  quarters  of  the  land.  Ton  have 
been  aoouatomed  to  hold  them  up  and  to  speak  of  them  as  a  most  happy  specimeo 
of  the  life  and  qualities,  which,  without  early  advantages  over  the  rest  of  the  oom- 
manity,  are  natarally  produced  by  that  equality  of  condition  which  prevails  in  New 
England,  and  by  those  means  of  common  school  education,  and  the  fiicilitiea  which 
attend  a  virtuous,  energetic  and  industrious  young  man  upon  his  entrance  on  the 
world.  You  habitually  point  to  him,  as  a  bright  eiumple  of  the  highest  social 
position,  of  commanding  influence  over  others,  of  overflowing  abundance  of  this 
world's  goods,  attained  by  the  calm  and  steady  exercise  of  home-bred  virtues  and 
practical  qualities,  by  the  energetic  and  unostentatious  pursuit  of  an  indnstrioufl 
career,  which  are  the  common  birth-right  of  the  country,  and  the  greater  his 
praise,  who  out  of  these  &miliar  elements  of  prosperity  was  able  to  rear  such  a 
rare  and  noble  fiibric  of  success. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  Sir,  as  yon  well  know,  belonged  tQ  that  dass  of  merchants,  who 
raise  commerce  far  above  the  level  of  the  selfish  pursuit  of  private  gain.  He 
contemplated  it  as  a  great  calling  of  humanity,  having  high  duties  and  generous 
aims ;  one  (^  the  noblest  developments  of  our  modem  dvilizatton.  I  know  these 
were  his  views.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  many  years  ago,  which  I  shall 
never  forget.  I  was  to  deliver  an  address  before  one  of  our  kxsal  associations, 
and  I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  what  I  should  say  to  the  young  men.  "  Tell 
'Uiem,''  said  he,  **  that  commerce  is  not  a  mercenary  pursuit,  but  an  honorable 
calling.  TcU  them  that  the  hand  of  God  has  spread  out  these  mighty  oceans, 
not  to  separate  but  to  unite  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  the  winds  that  fill  the 
sail  are  the  breath  of  Heaven  ;  that  the  various  dimates  of  the  earth  and  their 
different  products  are  designed  by  Providence  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  mutually 
beneficial  intercourse  between  distant  regions."  Mr.  Lawrence  was  jnsUy  proud 
of  the  character  of  a  Boston  merchant,  and  that  character  sufiered  nothing  at  his 
hands.  His  business  life  extended  over  two  or  three  of  those  terrible  convulsions, 
which  shake  the  pillars  of  the  commercial  worid,  but  they  disturbed  in  no  degree 
the  solid  foundations  of  his  prosperity.  He  built  upon  the  adamantine  basis  of 
Probity  :  beyond  reproach,  beyond  suspicion.  His  life  gave  a  lofty  meaning  to 
the  familiar  line,  and  yon  felt,  in  his  presence,  that 

**  An  hoiMit  mao  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,** 

Although  in  early  life  brought  up  in  a  limited  sphere,  and  in  the  atriotness  of  the 
old  school,  which  prescribed  a  somewhat  rigid  perseverance  in  one  track,  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  not  afraid  of  bold  and  novd  projects ;  he  rather  liked  them.  He 
was  an  early  and  an  efiicient  friend  of  the  two  great  businefls  conceptions — 
creations  I  may  call  them — of  his  day  and  generation.  As  much  as  any  one 
man,  more  than  most,  he  contributed  to  realize  them,  to  the  inappredable  bene- 
fit of  the  country.  When  he  came  forward  into  life,  India  cottons,  of  a  coarser 
and  flimsier  texture  than  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  by  any 
man  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  were  sold  in  this  market  at  reiaQ  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  a  yard.  £very  attempt  to  manufacture  a  better  article  was  crushed 
by  foreign  competition,  acting  upon  imperfect  machinery,  want  of  skill  incident  to 
a  novel  enterprise,  and  the  reluctance  of  capital  to  seek  new  and  experimental 
investments.  Mr.  Lawrence  felt  that  this  was  an  unnatural  state  of  things.  He 
believed,  if  our  infant  arti  could  be  sustained  through  the  first  difiiculties,  that  they 
would  assuredly  prosper.  He  believed  the  American  Union  to  be  eminently  cal- 
culated for  a  comprehensive  manufacturing  system.  He  saw,  in  no  distant  per- 
spe<?tive,  the  great  agricultural  staple  of  the  South  enjoying  the  advantage  of  -a 
second,  and  that  a  home  market,  by  being  brought  into  connection  with  the 
mechanical  skUl  and  the  capital  of  the  Norui.  He  saw  the  vast  benefit  of  multi- 
plying the  pursuits  of  a  community,  and  thus  giving  play  to  the  mfinite  variety  of 
native  talent.  He  heard  in  advance  the  voice  of  a  hundred  streams,  now  running 
to  waste  over  barren  rocks,  but  destined  hereafter  to  be  brought  into  accord  with 
the  music  of  the  water-whed  and  the  power-loom.  He  contemplated  a  home 
consumption  at  the  farmer's  door,  for  the  products  of  his  oom-fidd,  his  vegetable 
garden,  and  his  dairy.  These  were  the  views  which  led  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Jackson, 
Mr.  F.  G.  Lowell,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton  and  their  assodates,  to  labor  for  the 
establishment  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States.    These  surdy  were  lai^ge 
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and  generoiiB  yiewa.  At  the  time  when  his  own  puivaits  and  interests  were 
deeply  engaged  in  oommeroe,  entertaining  the  opinions  I  have  so  briefly  indicated, 
he  threw  hiroaelf  with  character istio  ardor  into  the  new  pursuit,  and  the  country  is 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence  for  the  noble  result.  We  arc  now,  without 
any  diminntion  of  our  agriculture  and  navigation,  but  on  the  contrary  with  a  large 
increase  of  both,  the  second  manufiicturing  country  in  the  world.  The  rising  city 
which  bears  his  name,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Merrimack,  will  carry  down 
to  posterity  no  unworthy  memorial  of  his  participation  in  this  auspicious  work. 

The  other  great  conception,  or  creation,  to  which  I  had  reference  was  the  rail- 
road system  of  the  country.  For  this  also  the  community  is  largely  indebted  to 
Mr.  liiwrence.  With  respect  to  the  first  considerable  work  of  this  kind  in  New 
England,  the  Worcester  Railroad,  I  cannot  speak  with  so  much  confidence,  but 
with  regard  to  the  extension  of  that  road  westward,  I  am  able  to  speak  from  my 
own  information.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  efficient  friends. 
It  is  twenty  years  ago  this  summer  since  we  had  a  most  enthusiastic  and  success- 
ful meeting  in  this  hall  in  fiirtherance  of  that  great  enterprise.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Cf>ntributed  efficiently  to  get  up  that  meeting,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
measures  proposed  by  it.  It  was  my  fortune  to  take  some  part  in  the  proceedings. 
At  the  end  of  my  speech,  for  which  he  had  furnished  me  valuable  materials  and 
suggestions,  he  said  to  me,  with  that  beaming  smile  which  we  all  remember  so 
well,  *'  Mr.  Everett,  we  shall  live  to  see  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  con- 
nected with  iron  bands  with  State  street."  He  has  passed  away  too  soon  for  all 
but  his  own  pure  fame ;  but  he  lived  to  see  that  prophecy  fulfilled.  I  need  not  tell 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  these  two  causes — ^the  manufactures  and  the  net  of 
railroa<]^  strewn  over  the  country,  New  England  is  greatly  indebted  for  her  pre- 
sent prosperity. 

There  is  another  cauae  to  which  she  owes  still  more,  than  to  any  thing  thai 
begins  and  ends  in  material  influences ;  the  cause  of  Education.  Of  this  also,  Mi 
Lawrence  was  an  efficient  friend.  Besides  all  that  he  did  for  the  academies  and 
schools  of  the  country,  in  answer  to  applications  for  aid  continually  made,  and  as 
constantly  granted  in  proportion  to  their  merits,  he  has  left  that  enduring  monu- 
ment of  his  emightened  liberality,  the  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge.  Aiy  friend 
and  former  associate  in  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  (Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot,)  can 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  what  I  say  on  this  head.  Mr.  Lawrence  felt  that  our 
collegiate  seminaries,  from  the  nature  of  those  institutions,  made  but  inadequate 
provision  for  scientific  education  as  a  preparation  for  the  industrial  career.  He 
determined,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  remedy  the  defect.  He  had  felt  himself  the 
want  of  superior  education,  and  resolved,  that,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  prevent  it, 
the  rising  generation  of  his  young  countrymen  should  not  suffer  the  same  priva- 
tion. I  had  the  honor,  at  that  time,  to  be  connected  with  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge. I  conferred  with  him  on  this  subject  from  the  time  when  it  first  assumed 
distinct  shape  in  his  mind,  to  that  of  its  full  development.  He  saw  the  necessity 
of  systematic  training  in  the  principles  of  science,  in  order  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  country  and  the  age.  He  saw  that  it  was  a  period  of 
intense  action.  He  wished  our  agriculturists,  our  engineers,  our  chemists, 
our  architects,  our  miners,  our  machinists, — ^in  a  word  all  classes  engaged  in 
handling  the  natural  elements,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  on  the  eternal  basis  of 
seienoe.  But  his  views  were  not  limited  to  a  narrow  utilitarianism.  He  knew 
the  priceless  worth  of  pure  truth.  He  wished  that  his  endowment  should  con- 
tribute to  promote  its  discovery  by  original  researches  into  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
and  he  especially  rejoiced  in  being  able  to  engage  for  his  inftnt  establishment  the 
services  of  the  great  naturalist*  of  the  day.  These  were  the  objects  of  the  scientific 
school, — ^this  the  manner  in  which  he  labored  for  their  promotion.  What  nobler 
object  for  the  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of  his  hardly  earned  affluence  could  be 
devised  T  For  matexial  prosperity  and  all  the  establishments  by  which  it  is  aug- 
mented and  secured  may  flee  away;  commerce  may  pass  into  new  channels; 
populous  cities  in  the  lapse  of  ages  may  be  destroyed ;  and  strong  governments  be 
overtomed  in  the  convidsion  of  empires ;  but  science  and  truth  are  as  eternal  as 
the  Heavens,  and  the  memory  of  him  who  has  contributed  to  their  discovery  or 
diffiision,  shall  abide  tiU  the  Heavens  themselves  have  departed  as  a  scroll. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  of  which  I  have  not  time  to  speak,  Mr.  Lawrence  ren- 

*  Professor  Loois  Agsssix. 
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(lered  noble  service  to  the  oommunity,  but  always  as  a  private  man.  He  wished 
te  serve  it  in  no  other  oapaoity.  He  resbted,  as  much  as  possible,  all  sob'citations 
to  enter  public  life.  He  served  a  little  while  in  our  municipal  councils  and  our 
State  Legislature,  but  escaped  as  soon  as  possible.  He  served  two  terms  in  Con- 
gress, with  honor  and  good  repute.  He  brought  to  that  market  articles  wiUi 
which  it  is  not  overstiMked ;  sound,  reliable,  practical  knowledge,  and  freedom 
from  electioneering  projects.  He  rendered  the  most  important  aid  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  on  behalf  of  MassaohusettB,  in  the  negociation  of  the  North  Sast- 
orn  Boundary  question.  He  was  offered  a  seat  in  General  Taylor's  Cabinet, 
which  was  promptly  declined ;  and,  when  the  mission  to  London  was  placed  at 
his  disposal,  he  held  it  long  under  advisement  While  he.  was  deliberating 
whether  to  accept  the  place,  he  did  me  the  honor  to  consult  me,  naturally  sup- 
posing I  could  give  him  particular  information  as  to  the  duties  of  Uie  office ;  and, 
remarking  that  it  would  depend  in  a  considerable  degree  on  my  report,  whether 
he  accepted  it  Among  many  other  questions,  he  asked  me  "  whether  there  was 
any  real  foundation,  in  truth,  for  the  ancient  epigrammatic  jest,  that  '*  an  ambas- 
sador is  a  person  sent  to  a  foreign  government  to  tell  lies  for  his  own,"  adding, 
that,  if  that  was  the  case,  his  mind  was  made  up ;  he  had  never  yet  told  a  lie, 
and  was  not  going  to  begin  at  the  age  of  fiflr-six."  I  told  him,  "  I  could  answer 
for  myself  as  a  foreign  minister,  that  I  had  never  said  a  word  or  written  a  line 
which,  as  far  as  my  own  character  or  that  of  my  government  was  concerned,  I 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  see  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day ; "  and  this  ex- 
planation, he  said,  removed  one  of  his  scruples.  I  encouraged  him,  of  course,  to 
accept  the  mission;  and  his  brilliant  success  is  known  to  the  country  and  to 
Europe ;  success  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  living  or  dead,  however 
distinguished.  His  genial  disposition,  his  affiible  manners,  his  princely  hospitality, 
his  appropriate  speeches  at  publio*  meetings  and  entertainments, — ^not  studied  ha- 
rangues, not  labored  disquisitions,  —but  brief,  animated,  cordial  appeals  to  the  good 
fuelings  of  the  audience, — ^topics  pertinent  to  the  occasions, — the  tone  cheerfii]  and 
radiant  with  good  temper, — ^lively  touches  on  the  heart-strings  of  international 
sympathy, — ^these  were  the  manly  and  honeet  wiles  with  which  he  won  the  Enff- 
lish  heart.  His  own  government,  (first  duty  of  a  foreign  minister),  was  ftuthfulTy 
served.  The  government  to  which  he  was  accredited  was  conciliated.  The  busi- 
ness confided  to  him,  (and  it  is  at  all  times  immense),  was  ably  transacted.  The 
convenience  of  a  host  of  traveling  countrymen  promoted.  The  public  in  England 
gratified.  What  more  could  be  done  or  desired  7  His  success,  as  I  have  said, 
was  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors ;  perhaps  I  ought  to  use  a  stronger 
term. 

He  came  home,  and  returned  to  private  life,  the  same  man.  He  resumed  his 
place  in  his  happy  home,  in  his  counting-house,  in  the  circle  of  friends,  and 
wherever  duty  was  to  be  performed,  or  good  done.  To  the  sacred  domain  of  pri- 
vate life  I  will  not  follow  him,  except  to  say  a  word  on  that  trait  of  his  character 
to  which  the  genUemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  so  feelingly  alluded,  I  mean 
his  beneficence ;  a  topic  never  to  be  omitted  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  And 
hero  I  will  say  of  him,  what  I  heard  President  John  Quincy  Adams  say  of  another 
merchant  prince  of  Boston  (Col.  Perkins)  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  "  he  had  the  fortune  of  a  prince,  and  a  heart  as  much  larger  than  his 
fortune,  as  that  was  than  a  beggor-s."  I  will  say  of  him  what  was  said  of  his 
lamented  brother,  Amos,  that  **  every  day  of  his  life  was  a  blessing  to  somebody." 
Sir,  he  gave  oonstantiy,  by  wholesale  and  retail ;  and,  as  I  venture  to  affirm  with- 
out certainly  knowing  the  fact,  every  day  of  his  life.  His  bounty  sometimes  de- 
scended in  copious  showers,  and  sometimes  distilled  in  gentle  dews.  He  gave 
munificent  sums  publicly,  where  it  was  proper  to  do  so,  by  way  of  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  others;  and,  far  oflencr,  his  benefactions  followed  humble  want  to  her 
retreat,  and  solaced  the  misery  known  only  to  God  and  the  earthly  steward  of  his 
bounty.  Vast  sums  were  given  by  him  while  he  lived,  which  evinced,  but,  if  I 
mistake  not,  did  not  exhaust,  his  liberality. 

Such  he  was ;  so  kind,  so  noble,  so  complete  in  all  that  makes  a  man,  and  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  this  goodnen,  its  vital  principle,  that  which  brought  all  his 
qualities  into  harmonious  relation,  was  religious  principle  ;  the  faith,  the  hope  of 
the  gospel.  This  is  no  theme  for  a  place  like  this,-— other  lips  and  another  occa- 
sion will  do  it  justice,  but  this  it  was  which  gave  full  tone  to  his  character,  and 
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wluoh  bore  him  through  the  last  great  trial.  This  it  is  whioh  must  oonaole  qb 
under  his  irreparable  loss,  and  administer  oomfort  to  those  with  whose  sorrow  the 
stranger  intermeddleth  not." 

Of  his  many  acts  and  bequests  for  educational  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, his  founding  of  the  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  by  the  gift 
to  Harvard  College  of  $100,000,  and  his  provision  in  his  Will  of 
$50,000,  for  the  erection  of  Comfortable  Homes  for  the  industrious 
and  temperate  poor,  are  the  most  signal.  Of  the  first  enough  has 
been  said  in  general  explanation,*  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Everett 
Respecting  the  last  we  publish  that  portion  of  the  Will,  transcribed 
from  the  Probate  Records  of  Boston,  as  best  explaining  his  own  object, 
and  affording  a  good  model  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

Having  heretofore  contributed  from  time  to  timei  as  has  seemed  to  me  just  and 
proper,  to  the  various  benevolent  institations  and  Charitable  Societies  of  Boston, 
and  aa  most  of  the  public  charities  among  us  are  now  well  established,  and  so  far  pro- 
vided for,  that  their  support,  while  properly  and  usefully  conducted,  may  be  safely 
left  to  a  community  like  that  of  Boston,  I  do  not  now  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any 
gifts  or  bequests  to  those  pui-poses,  but  prefer  to  direct  the  appropriation  of  that  which 
under  other  circumstances  I  might  devote  to  them,  to  another  object  not  less  important 
but  which  has  not  received  so  much  of  the  public  attention ;  and  as  it  has  long  appeared 
to  me  that  in  no  way  could  the  welfare  of  the  poor  be  more  ptromoted  than  by  providing 
for  them  honest  and  industrious,  comfortable,  and  healthy  habitations,  at  such  reasonable 
rents  as  shall  be  within  their  means,  and  thus  affording  them  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards 
of  family  happiness  and  virtue,  "  A  Home"  and  desiring  as  far  as  in  me  lies  to  aid  in 
this  object,  hoping  that  should  the  experiments  lately  commenced  in  this  behalf  be 
successful,  others  may  be  induced  to  join  in  this  promotion  of  so  desirable  a  purpose- 
I  do  hereby  jdve,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son  James  Lawrence,  and  to  my  friends 
I.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  and  George  H.  Enhn,  all  of  said  Boston,  or  to  such  of  them  as 
shall  accept  this  trust,  the  sum  of  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  hold  the  ssme  to  them  the 
said  Lawrence,  Bowditch,  and  Kuhn,  and  their  assigns,  the  survivors  of  them  and  their 
assigns,  and  Uie  survivor  of  them,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
but  in  trust  neverUieless  for  the  uses  and  purposes  following,  namely — that  the  said 
Trustees  shall  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  payment  and  receipt  of  the 
said  sum,  expend  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  such  suitable  parcel  or  parcels  of  land, 
as  they  may  consider  best  adaoted  to  the  purpose,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
election  therecm  of  Model  Looginf  Houses  for  the  Poor,  the  same  to  be  built  and 
arranged  for  ^e  accommodation  of  families,  with  especial  reference  to  the  comfort  and 
h^lth  of  the  occupants  and  the  proper  ventilation  and  cleanlineas  of  their  tenements ; 
and  upon  the  further  trust  to  cause  and  permit  the  said  houses  and  tenements  when  so 
erected  and  completed,  to  be  let  to  poor,  temperate,  and  industrious  families  at  such 
reasonable  rents  ss  to  the  said  Trustees  shall  seem  best ;  and  the  nett  yeariy  rents  and 
income  thereof,  after  deducting  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  parent  of 
taxes,  (in  case  taxes  are  assessed  on  the  said  property),  and  for  repairs  ana  insurance 
and  such  other  reasonable  expenses  as  may  be  incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  aaid 
trust  including  the  compensation  of  such  Clerk  or  Agent  as  they  may  require  in  the 
management  of  the  said  trust  estate,  to  divide  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  parts 
shal  yearly  and  in  each  year  be  distributed  by  the  said  Trustees  at  their  discretion, 
and  in  auch  proportions,  as  the^  shall  decide,  among  the  public  charities  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  incorporated  or  otherwise ;  and  the  other  half  part  to  invest  in  some  safe  and 
productive  manner,  and  Uie  interest  and  income  to  suffer  to  accumulate  until  it  shall 
constitute  a  fund  of  Ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  when  needed  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  aaid  tenements  or  lodginc>honses.  Provided,  however,  that  if  by  reason  of  the 
destruction  or  injury  of  the  said  buildings  by  fire  or  any  other  cause,  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  said  reserve  fund  shall  be  reouired  in  addition  to  such  amounts  as  may 
be  received  upon  any  policies  of  insurances,  lor  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  the  said  tene- 
ments, before  the  said  fund  shall  have  amounted  to  the  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Trustees  to  apply  the  same  or  so  much  as  may  be  needed 
to  that  purpose.  And  whenever  and  as  often  as  the  said  fund  shall  by  reason  of  such 
appropriation  and  expenditure  of  the  whole  or  a  part  have  been  reduced  below  the  said 

*  For  History  of  the  Lawrence  Scientifie  School,  and  the  Coarse  of  Instraetlon  established 
lor  1866-^  see  post  page,  217. 
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MB  of  tan  thonMBd  dolkn,  the  nine  ehnU  be  rafferad  to  aocaimUie  bf  the  iMition 
end  investment  of  one  fuU  half  pert  of  the  said  nett  jf eariy  vents  and  inoone,  end  the 
interest  thereon  until  it  shall  reach  that  sum ;  but  whenever  the  same  eball  amount  to 
the  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  then  the  whole  of  the  said  nett  yearly  rents  and 
income,  tc^ther  with  the  interest  and  income  of  the  said  fund  of  ten  tnousand  dollars, 
(until  the  said  fund  shall  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding),  shall  be  yearly  and 
in  each  year  distributed  among  the  public  charities  bf  the  City  of  Boston  as  aforesaid. 
Provided,  however,  that  if  after  the  said  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been 
act;umulated  and  inreeted  in  manner  aforesaid,  it  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  said 
Trustees,  be  desirable  and  expedient  to  appropriate  and  expend  the  inocHne  of  the  said 
trust  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  the  hall  part  of  the  nett  yearly  rents  and  income 
before  that  time  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  the  said  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  the  enlargin^r  or  improving  of  the  tenements  or  houses  then  erected,  they  shall  have 
the  right  so  to  do.  And  in  case  either  of  the  said  Trustees  before  named  shall  decline, 
or  be  unable  to  accept  the  said  trust,  as  also  in  case  of  the  decease,  resignation,  or  con- 
tinued inability  to  act  of  either  of  the  said  Trustees  or  of  any  other  Trustees  who  may 
be  appointed  in  their  stead  as  herein  provided,  a  new  Trustee  or  Trustees  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  joint  nomination  ana  choice  of  the  Actuary  of  the  Masssohuaetts 
Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  Che  Judge  of 
Probate  for  the  County  of  Suffolk  for  the  time  being,  and  the  new  Trustee  or  Trustees 
thus  appointed  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  powers  as  are  herein  granted  to  the 
Trustees  herein  nsmed.  The  Trustees  herein  named  shall  not  be  required  to  give 
bond  for  the  faithful  execution  of  ihetr  trust,  nor  shall  the  Trustees  sppointed  in 
manner  aforesaid  ite  required  to  give  bond,  unless  required  so  to  do  by  the  said 
Actuary  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  and  the  said  Judge  of  Probate,  or  a  majority  of  them.  In  case  the  said 
Trustees,  or  a  majoriw  of  them,  shall  at  any  time  deem  it  advisable  and  for  the  further- 
ance and  piomotion  of  the  objects  of  the  trust,  to  sell  the  land  and  buildings  held  by 
them  in  triMt,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  location,  or  procuring  a  better  situation, 
they  shall  have  the  right  so  to  do,  and  are  hereby  authorizea  and  empowered  to  sell  and 
convey  by  good  and  sufficient  deed  or  deeds,  the  land  and  estates  thus  held  in  trust, 
and  to  invest  the  proceeds  io  the  purchase  of  other  suitable  land  in  Boston,  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  thereon,  to  ))e  held  upon  the  same  trusts  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes. — ^Tho  said  Trustees  shall  yearly  and  in  each  year  render  an  account  of  their 
doings  and  expenditures  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

This  wisely  guarded  and  munificent  bequest  to  aid  ^orts  which  are 
already  begun  to  secure  comfortable  Homes  for  the  Poor,  we  regard 
as  one  of  the  wisest  Charities  which  has  been  established  in  this 
generation,  whether  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  educational  or 
humane  movement 

An  ^Association  for  building  Model  Lodging  Houses  for  the 
Poor,"  was  organized  in  Boston  in  1851,  of  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  a  member.  The  Association  has  already  erected  at  an  expense 
of  $40,000  two  houses  with  accommodation  for  forty  fomilies,  on 
Osborne  Place  of  Pleasant  Street  in  a  crowded  quarter  of  the  city* 
Of  their  operation  for  one  year,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Barnard,  of  Warren 
Street  Chapel — whose  ministry  is  among  the  extreme  poor  of  the  city, 
and  who  has  no  official  nor  immediate  personal  connection  with  the 
Association,  remarks : 

'^  Every  thing  thos  fiu*  has  exceeded  the  meet  sanguine  expeotatlons,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  indication  of  any  thing  short  of  entire  suoceFti. 

*  Tns  Association  ror  buildino  Mobkl  Loooiiro  Houses  for  trb  Poor  had  ita  oriiiin 
In  a  public  meeting  held  in  Warren  Street  Chapel,  on  the  12th  of  Jane  1816.  At  this  meeting 
a  commitlee,  consisting  of  S.  H.  Perkins,  Charles  F.  Barnard,  II.  T.  Bowditch,  Walter 
Channlnir,  James  R.  Richards,  D.  R.  Chapman,  and  Edward  Wioslow,  was  appointed  "to 
consider  the  expediency  of  proTiding  better  tenements  for  the  Poor."  Ths  Report  of  tMs 
committee  was  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  after  much  research,  and  Was  published  in  a 
psmpblet  of  thlrt]r>aix  psgca. 
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'fh6  fenttiti  bamoMy  pay  their  rent  n  week  in  advanoe,  with  an  alaority  and 
ocrteinty  that  are  the  best  proofii  of  their  being  oomfortaUy  located,  fairly  treated, 
and  folly  Batla6ed.  To  your  private  ear  they  might  testify  to  more  than  that. 
Kot  a  day  or  a  dollar  has  been  lost  in  the  rent  aooount.  Hundreds  of  applicants 
have  been  waiting  from  the  beginning  in  the  vain  hope  of  vacant  apartments. 
The  few  necessary  regulations  of  the  Corporation  have  been  cheerfully  and  com- 
pletely observed.  The  Trustees  by  their  welcome  daily  or  weekly  visita,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Circulating  Library,  and  by  other  acts  of  kindness  and  brother- 
hood, have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  deserve  success. 

«  «  »  •  Next  to  the  means  of  mental,  moral,  social,  and  religions  culture, 
and  fu  above  all  soup  houses  and  every  other  form  of  public  relief,  stand  these 
truly  model  tenements.  Indeed,  of  what  avail  are  our  schools,  our  chapels,  and 
oor  ohturohes,  if  the  pnpils  and  hearers  do  not  lodge  and  cannot  live  as  they 
ahonld  7" 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  his  wise  and 
munificent  donation  to  Harvard  College,  was  justly  appreciated  in 
his  own  family,  and  in  the  world  of  science,  as  the  following  parti- 
culars will  show. 

After  reading  his  brother's  letter  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  accompanying  his  donation  of  |50,000. 
Mr.  AjnoB  Lawrence  addressed  him  the  following  note  :* 

"  Wednesday  Morning,  June  9, 1847. 

Dbae  Beother  Abbott  : — I  hardly  dare  trust  myself  to  speak  what  I  feel,  and 
therefore  write  a  word  to  say  that  I  thank  God  I  am  spared  to  this  day  to  see 
aooomplished  by  one  so  near  and  dear  to  me  this  last  best  work  ever  done  by  one 
of  oar  name,  which  will  prove  a  better  title  to  ti-ue  nobility,  than  any  from  the 
potentates  of  the  world.  It  is  more  honorable,  and  more  to  be  coveted,  than  the 
highest  political  station  in  our  couotry,  purchased  as  those  stations  often  are  by 
time-serving.  It  is  to  impress  on  unborn  millions  the  great  truth  that  our  talents 
are  trusts  committed  to  us  for  use,  and  to  be  accounted  for  when  the  Master  calls. 
This  roagniiicent  plan  is  the  great  thing  which  you  will  see  carried  on^  if  your  life 
is  spared ;  and  you  may  well  cherish  it  as  the  thing  nearest  your  heart  It 
enriches  your  descendants  in  a  way  that  mere  money  never  can  do,  and  is  a  better 
investment  than  any  one  you  have  ever  made. 

Tour  affectionate  brother  Ahos 

To  Abbott  Lawrknob." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  soon  after,  the  same  hrother  writes :  **This 
noble  plan  is  worthy  of  him  :  and  I  can  say  truly  to  you  that  I  feel 
enlarged  by  his  doing  it  Instead  of  our  sons  going  to  France,  and 
other  foreign  lands  for  instruction,  here  will  be  a  place,  second  to  no 
other  on  earth,  for  such  teaching  as  our  country  stands  now  in  abso- 
lute need  of  These  expressions  of  approbation  from  one  with  whom 
he  had  taken  counsel  not  only  in  great  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
operations,  by  which  their  large  fortunes  had  been  amassed,  but  in 
plans  for  expending  the  fortunes  thus  accumulated,  in  advancing 
great  public  interests,  as  well  as  in  private  charities — ^must  have  been 
particularly  precious. 

In  his  last  painful  illness,  when  "  it  is  not  what  we  have  done  for 
ourselves,  but  what  we  have  done  for  others,  we  think  of  most  pleas- 


*  Eztractt  from  the  Diary  and  CorreBpondence  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence ;  edited  hj  his 
son.  P.  9M.    Boston :  Qould  *  Lincoln.    1866. 
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antjy/'  Mr.  Lawrence  received  a  letter  from  Prot  Benjamin  Peirce,  of 
Cambridge,  (than  whom  there  can  be  named  no  one  more  competent 
to  judge  of  the  thoroughness  and  value  of  scientific  training),  respect- 
ing ^  the  magnificent  examinations  "  of  the  students  of  the  Scientific 
School,  which  was  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  July 
and  from  which,  we  subjoin  extracts :  — 

'*  A  portion  of  the  pupils  examined  were  in  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, and  the  remainder  in  that  of  Engineering.  The  appearance  of 
the  students  has  been  excellent  in  every  respect;  and,  with  those  in 
the  Chemical  department,  I  have  been  especially  astonished  at  their 
brilliant  success.  Their  replies  were  uniformly  characterized  with  high 
precision  and  accuracy ;  and,  the  variety  of  subjects,  with  which  they 
exhibited  a  familiarity  worthy  of  masters  in  science,  evinced  the  ex- 
tent and  thoroughness  of  their  attainments.  I  am  now  persuaded 
that  a  new  era  of  American  education  has  really  commenced  with  this 
school.  *  *  These  magnificent  examinations  should  not  be  con- 
ducted with  such  extreme  privacy,  but  the  public  should  be  induced 
to  attend  them  as  freely  as  those  of  West  Point,  and  the  Naval 
Academy.  *  *  I  cannot  conclude  without  congratulating  you 
upon  the  success  which  has  been  at  length  attained ;  and,  it  must 
smooth  the  pillow  of  your  sickness  to  feel  that  your  noble  endowment 
is  beginning  to  return  a  hundred  fold  in  blessings  to  the  country,  and 
in  benedictions  upon  its  generous  founder.  You  must  greatly  rejoice 
that  the  great  and  greatly  loved  man  (Prof.  Agassiz),  whom  you  have 
placed  with  us  as  a  colleague,  is  at  length  enabled  to  bless  America 
with  the  rich  productions  of  his  fertile  genius." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lawrence  occurred  during  the  Annual  Session  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Provi- 
dence. After  announcing  the  fact,  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Coast  Survey,  introduced  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sin- 
cere condolence  of  the  members  of  the  Association  with  the  bereaved 
family,  and  of  their  sense  of  the  public  loss  in  the  decease  of  one  of 
the  most  munificent  patrons  of  science  in  the  United  States,  who  had 
identified  his  name  forever  with  its  progress  by  the  foundation  of  the 
Scientific  School.  These  resolutions  were  sustained  with  much  feel< 
ing  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  Hon.  S.  B.  Rug- 
gles,  of  New  York,  Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale  College,  and  other 
gentlemen  eminent  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world,  and  adopted 
by  each  member  rising  in  his  seat 

Mr.'  Lawrence  married  on  the  28th  of  June,  1819,  Katharine 
Bigelow,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  of  Medford,  who 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  his  time,  and  held  high  State  offices, 
those  of  Speaker  and  Councellor  for  many  years.  Eight  children 
were  the  fruits  of  this  marriage,  three  of  whom  died  in  infimcy.  The 
other  five  (three  sons  and  two  daughters)  are  all  married  and  all 
reside  in  Boston. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  will  long  be  remembered  with  pride  by  the  mer- 
cantile community  in  which  he  lived,  as  a  bright  example  of  profes- 
sional probity,  sagacity,  enteiprise,  and  success;  by  the  city,  to  whose 
prosperity  he  so  largely  contributed,  and  of  whose  numerous  humane 
and  literary  institutions  he  was  a  liberal  bene&ctor,  and  by  the  poor, 
whom  he  never  forgot  while  living,  and  whose  comfortable  homes  ho 
will  multiply  when  dead.  By  a  large  circle  of  friends  at  home  and 
abroad,  his  presence  will  be  associated  with  high  honor,  incorrupt 
integrity,  cordial  hospitality,  a  true  and  generous  patriotism,  and 
the  noble  gpraoes  of  a  christian  faith.  In  the  wide  republic  of  letters 
and  science,  which  knows  no  boundaries  of  city  or  country,  his  name 
will  be  associated  now  and  in  all  coming  time,  with  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  as  the  founder  of  its  Scientific  School — as  one,  who  in  the 
language  of  Edmund  Burke,  ^^not  contented  with  reigning  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  happiness,  during  the  contracted  term  of  human  life 
strains  with  all  the  graspings  of  a  vivacious  mind,  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  its  bounty  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  perpetuate 
itself  through  generations  of  generations  as  the  guardian,  the  pro- 
tector, and  the  nourisher  of  mankind." 
•   . .^__^_^__^ 

'  of  Mr.  I4iwreiice's  Edacatiooal  donations  and  bequests,  besides  the  sum  of  SIOO^OOO  to  the 
Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  and  SfiOfOOO  to  the  Model  Lodging  Houses,  we  may  add  the 
gift  of  #4,000  to  the  English  High  School  and  Latin  School  (•2,000  to  each),  ss  a  fund  for 
annual  prises,  §6,000  to  the  Public  Library  of  Boston,  and  tS.OOO  to  the  Franklin  Library  of 
Lawrence.  His  Putor  says :  **  He  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  during  his  life,  to  every  meri- 
torious  public  otgect,  every  benevolent  institution,  every  incorporated  charity,  and  every 
association  of  a  mere  private  nature  for  the  relief  of  want."  The  smount  of  these  donations 
exceed  tS60/)00,  while  his  private  chifities  were  nomeroos  and  constant,  ranging  from  S300O 
lo  tSOQDayear.  Of  them  Dr.  Lothrop,  in  his  Discourse,  on  the  Sabbath  following  the  funersi, 
mentions  the  following  as  having  been  "  made  known  to  me  amid  a  scene  of  interest  and 
solemnity,  that  we  shall  not  soon  forget.  At  the  dose  of  the  funeral  services  on  lUTednesday, 
while  crowds  were  psssing  up  this  aisle,  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  as  I  was  standing 
here  just  beneath  the  pulpit,  a  gentleman,  who  I  saw  at  once  wss  a  clergyman,  came,  and 
addressing  me  by  name,  ssked  if  he  might  speak  to  me  a  moment.  My  reply  wss^  *  Can  you 
not  chose  some  other  time  1  I  can  not  attend  to  any  business  amid  this  scene  and  with  that 
body  lying  there.'  His  answer  was,  rapid  as  he  could  speak,  as  if  his  heart  was  bursting  for 
utterance,  and  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  *  I  must  leave  the  city  at  two  o'clock 
and  must  speak  now.  It  is  of  him  who  has  left  that  body  I  would  speak.  Eighteen  years 
ago  I  was  a  poor  boy  in  this  city,  without  means,  and  without  friends.  I  wss  a  member  of 
the  Mechanics*  Apprentices'  Association.  Mr.  Lawrence  came  to  one  of  our  meetings.  He 
heard  me  deliver  an  essay  I  bad  written.  He  qioke  to  me  afterwards^-inquired  into  my  ch- 
cumetances  and  character.  I  made  known  to  him  my  wants  and  wishes.  He  Airnisiied  me 
with  means  to  acquire  an  education ;  when  prepared,  told  me  Harvard  wss  best,  but  to  go  to 
what  collefs  I  liked.  I  went  to  the  Werieyan  University  He  supported  me  at  It  I  am  now 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Slate  of  New  York.  I  saw  his  death  in  the  paper  and  a  notice 
of  his  Aineral  to-day.  I  came  on  to  attend  It.  He  was  my  greatest  beneftctor.  I  owe  It  to 
him  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gkirlons  gospsi  of  Christ.  I  am  not  the  only  one  he  has 
helped  thus.  Ood  will  accept  him.  I  felt  that  I  must  say  this  to  some  one,  to  whom  can  I 
beuer  say  it  than  to  his  clergyman  V  and  with  this  he  hurried  away,  leaving  me  only  time  to 
ham  his  name  and  recalve  from  him  a  kind  promise  to  write  to  me." 
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Pbactical  ioBtraction  in  the  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Natural 
Sciences,  upon  a  more  extended  plan  than  that  pursued  in  the  under- 
graduate department  of  Harvard,  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
previous  to  the  time  of  President  Everett  The  materials  for  it  had 
been  accumulating.  In  addition  to  the  Scientific  men  connected  with 
the  College,  and  the  largest  Library  in  the  country,  there  were  valuable 
collections  of  apparatus,  numerous  specimens  of  Natural  History,  a 
Botanic  Garden,  and  an  Observatory  of  the  first  rank.  In  his  inaugural 
address,*  [30th  of  April,  1846,'|  President  Everett  announced  the  project 
of  a  separate  Scientific  School  in  the  following  language : 

**  It  is  a  question  weU  worthy  to  be  entertained,  whether  the  time  is  not  arriTod 
when  a  ooosideraUe  expansion  may  be  given  to  our  system,  of  a  two-fold  charac- 
ter; first  by  establishing  a  philosophical  faoalty,  in  which  the  various  branches  of 
soienoe  and  literature  would  be  cultivated,  beyond  the  limits  of  an  academical 
oonne,  with  a  view  to  a  complete  liberal  education,  and  secondly,  by  organizing  a 
school  of  theoretioal  and  practical  science,  for  the  purpose  especially  of  teaching 
its  application  to  the  arts  of  life,  and  of  furnishing  a  supply  of  skillful  engineers,  and 
of  persons  well  qualified  to  explore  and  bring  to  light  the  inexhaustible  natural 
tressnres  of  the  country,  and  to  guide  its  vast  industrial  energies  in  their  rapid 
development" 

About  this  time  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Rnmford  Professorship  by 

the  resignation  of  Professor  Tread  well.    This  situation  was  filled  by 

the  election  of  Professor  Horsford,  of  New  York,  who  soon  after  his 

arrival  in  Cambridge,  submitted  to  the  corporation  a  plan  for  the 

erection  and  furnishing  of  a  Laboratory  for  instruction  in  Chemistry, 

and  its  application  to  the  arts  contemplating  an  expense  of  $50,000« 

This  plan,  in  an  able  letter  from  the  Treasurer,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

was  laid  before  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  responded  in  a  spirit  of 

munificence  altogether  unexampled  as  ibllows : 

*^  Bovrow,  June  7th,  1847. 
Mr  DiAR  Siv. — 

I  BAvi  more  than  once  conversed  with  you  upon  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
school  lor  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  practical  sciences,  in  this  city  or  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  was  gratified  when  I  learned  from  yon  that  the  flovemment  of  Harvard 
University  had  determined  to  establish  such  a  school  in  Cambridge,  and  that  a 
Professor  had  been  appointed  who  is  eminent  in  the  science  of  Chemistry,  and 
who  is  to  be  supporteid  on  the  foundation  created  by  the  munificence  of  the  late 
Count  Rumford. 

For  several  years  I  have  seen  and  felt  the  pressing  want  in  our  community 
(and,  in  &ct,  in  the  whole  country)  of  an  increased  number  of  men  educated  in 
tiie  practical  sciences.  Elementary  education  appears  to  be  well  provided  ibr  m 
Massachusetts.  There  is,  however,  a  d^cienoy  in  the  means  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  certain  branches  of  knowledge.  For  an  early  classical  education  we  havs 
our  schools  and  colleges.  From  thence  the  special  schools  of  Hieology,  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Surgery  receive  the  young  men  destined  to  those  professioDS ;  and 
those  who  look  to  commerce  as  their  employment,  pass  to  the  counting-bouse'  or 
the  ocean.  But  where  can  we  send  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  practical  applications  of  science  ?    How  educate  our  engineers,  our  minen^ 

*  Evm«t*t  Onliost  sad  QpMcbat,  VoL  iL  p.  407. 
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maoHinirti,  and  meohaniott  Our  oonntry  aboonds  in  men  of  action.  Hard 
baodB  are  ready  to  work  upon  oar  hard  materiala ;  and  where  ahall  aagaeioiH 
heads  be  taught  to  direct  thoiie  hands  ? 

Inventive  men  labononsly  reinvent  what  has  been  prodnoed  before.  Ignorant 
men  fight  agmnst  the  laws  of  nature  with  a  vain  energyy,  and  purchase  their 
experience  at  great  cost  Why  should  not  all  these  start  where  their  prede- 
oesson  ended,  and  not  where  they  began.  Edncatftn  can  enable  them  to  do  so. 
The  application  of  science  to  the  useful  arti  has  changed,  in  the  last  half-century, 
the  condition  and  ]:eIations  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been 
somewhat  neglectful  in  the  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  the  scientific  portion 
of  oar  nation^  economy. 

Our  country  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth,  and  is  probably 
destined  in  another  quarter  of  a  century  to  contain  nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as 
now  exist  in  France  and  England  together. 

We  have  already  in  the  United  States  a  large  body  of  young  men  who  have 
received  a  classical  education,  many  of  whom  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
in  what  are  termed  the  learned  professions.  1  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  should  make  an  effi>rt  to  diversify  the  occupations  of  our  people,  and  develop 
more  fully  their  strong  mental  and  physical  resources,  throughout  the  Union. 
We  have,  perhaps,  stronger  motives  in  New  England  than  in  any  other  part  cX 
our  country,  to  eneonrage  scientific  porscuts,  from  the  fiict  that  we  must  hereafter 
look  for  our  main  support  to  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts ;  to  which  it  becomes  oar  duty,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  make 
all  the  appliances  of  science  within  our  power.  We  inherit,  and  are  forced  to 
cultivate,  a  sterile  soil  ^  and  what  nature  has  denied  should  be,  as  ihr  as  possible, 
supplied  by  art.  We  must  make  better  fiurmera,  through  the  ai^lication  of 
chemical  and  agricultural  science. 

We  need,  then,  a  school,  not  for  boys,  but  for  young  men  whose  early 
education  is  completed,  either  in  college  or  elsewhere,  and  who  intend  to  enter 
upon  an  active  life  as  engineers  or  chemists,  or,  in  general,  as  men  of  science, 
ap{>lying  their  attainments  to  practical  purposes,  where  they  may  learn  what  has 
been  done  at  other  times  and  in  other  countries,  and  may  acquire  habits  of  inves- 
tigation and  reflection,  with  an  aptitude  for  observing  and  describing. 

I  have  thought  that  the  three  great  practical  branches  to  which  a  scientific 
education  is  to  be  applied  amongst  us  are,  Ist,  Engineering;  2d,  Mining,  in  is 
extended  sense,  including  Metallurgy;  3d,  the  invention  and  manufacture  of 
machinery.  These  must  be  deemed  kindred  branches,  starring  from  the  same 
point,  depending  in  many  respects  on  the  same  principles,  and  gradually  diverging 
to  their  more  special  applications.  Mathematics,  especially  in  their  application  to 
the  construction  and  combination  of  machinery ;  Chemistry,  the  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  an  all-important  study  for  the  mining  engineer,  and  the  key  to  the 
processes  by  which  the  rude  ore  becomes  the  tenacious  and  ductile  metal ;  Geo- 
logy, Minerak)gy  and  the  other  sciences  investigating  the  properties  and  uses  of 
meterials  employed  in  the  arts ;  Carpentry,  Masonry,  Architecture,  and  Drawing, 
are  all  studies  which  should  be  pursued,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  one  or  all 
of  these  principal  divisions. 

To  establish  such  a  school  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  in  connection 
with  the  University,  and  under  the  care  and  general  guidance  of  its  government, 
requires  buildings  with  suitable  lecture-rooms  and  philosophical  apparatus,  with 
ra<Mel8  and  plans,  and  a  place  for  their  deposit  and  safe-keeping,  together  with  a 
Cabinet^  where  every  description  of  wood,  ores,  metals,  &c.,  may  be  deposited 
for  the  use  of  the  students.  Without  the  above  appliances,  the  Professors  would 
be  workmen  without  tools.  The  University  has  already  appointed  Mr.  Horsford 
Bumford  Professor,  who  proposes  to  give  instruction  upon  an  enlarged  plan  in  the 
acience  of  Chemistry,  1  have  often  heard  Professor  Horsford  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  and  as  in  all  respects  competent  to  take  charge  of  this 
important  department  of  science,  and  to  bring  out  the  most  fiivorable  results. 
The  testimony  rendered  at  home  to  Mr.  Horsford's  capacity  has  been  very  agree- 
able to  me,  and  had  satisfied  me  that  the  selection  made  by  the  government  of 
the  College  was  fortunate;  but  I  have  lately  learned,  in  addition  to  the  high 
character  given  him  by  his  friends  here,  that  the  great  practical  chemist  of  the 
age  (Liebig)  has  given  his  most  unqualified  testimony  to  the  Ability  and  fidelity  of 
Pirafessar  Horsford,  who  was  4lie  pupil  of  Baron  Liebig  for  two  years. 
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I  deem  it  of  the  highest  importaiioey  uid,  in  ftot,  etwotial,  that  none  but  fitwt^ 
rate  men  ahonld  occupy  the  Profeaaon'  obain  in  this  School.  Its  buoocm  depends 
npon  the  cbaractera  of  the  inttniotora.  They  should  be  men  of  oomprehenaiTe 
Tiews,  and  acknowledged  talents,  possessing  industry  and  integrity,  with  an 
enthuaiastio  devotion  to  the  great  interests  of  science.  They  should  love  their 
profession,  and  work  in  it  day  by  day.  Such  teaohen  will  soon  gather  anmnd 
them  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

To  carry  out  this  course  of  education  in  its  practical  branches,  there  should 
be  the  most  thorough  instruction  in  Engineering,  Geology,  Chemistiy,  Mineralogy, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History.  Chemistry  is  provided  for ;  and  in 
the  last  two  branches,  instruction  might,  perhaps,  be  given  by  the  present  College 
Professors.  In  addition  to  these,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  services,  at 
stated  periods,  of  eminent  men  from  the  practical  walks  of  life.  The  Law  School 
is  taught  by  djstingnisbed  lawyers  of  the  highest  reputation.  The  Medical  School 
by  distinguished  physicians.  In  like  manner,  this  School  of  Science  should 
number  amons  its  teachers  men  who  have  practised  and  are  practising  the  arts 
they  are  called  to  teach.    Let  theory  be  proved  by  practical  results. 

To  defray  the  expenditures,  means  most  be  procured  for  the  ereotioD  of 
suitable  buildings  (not  including  dwelling-houses),  the  purchase  of  apparatus, 
furniture,  &c.,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the 
PrafesBors  and  other  teachers  employed.  For  this  purpose,  lei  the  students  be 
invitnl  freely  from  all  quarters,  at  a  moderate  charge  for  tuition.  Let  the 
numbers  be  only  limited  by  the  size  of  the  lecture-rooms,  and  I  cannot  entertain 
a  doubt  that  a  large  revenue  would  be  derived  from  tuition  fees.  I  would  suggest 
three  permanent  Professors,  namely,  one  of  Chemistry,  (already  appointed),  one 
of  Engineering  in  its  various  branches,  and  one  of  Geology,  llie  support  of  the 
first  is  for  the  present  time  provided  for.  For  the  other  two  a  moderate  fund 
must  be  obtained,  as  a  nucleus  of  a  farther  sura  which  should  be  added  to  it,  to 
make  the  capital  equal  to  that  of  the  Rnmford  Professorship.  The  Professors  in 
this  School  should  depend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  fees ;  it  is  the  best 

riarantee  to  exertion  and  fidelity,  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  institution, 
will  therefore  further  suggest,  that  each  of  the  above  Professors  shall  receive, 
after  all  ordinary  expenses  shall  have  been  paid,  one  half  of  the  tuition  fees  till 
they  amount  to  a  sum,  annually,  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  including 
their  stated  salaries ;  and  that  tne  government  of  the  College  pay  such  sums  to 
other  teachers,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
and  that  the  oUier  half  of  the  said  tuition  fees  be  reserved  and  added  to  any  fund 
that  may  be  hereafter  contributed  to  establish  and  found  the  two  Professorshipa 
before  mentioned. 

I  have  now,  my  dear  Sir,  given  you  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  such 
a  school  of  sciences  as  I  believe  the  condition  of  our  extensive  and  growing  coun- 
try requires,  and  yon  will  ask  how  the  means  are  to  be  obtained  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  when  we  shall  soon  have  an  appeal  made  to  our  liberality,  as  well  as  to  the 
sense  of  our  best  interests,  to  contribute  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  the  astronomical  department  so  auspiciously  commenced  in  Cambridge. 
This  department  of  science  has  already  engaged  the  public  sjrmpathy,  and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  taken  up  at  an  early  day,  ana  placed  in  an  independent  and  useful 
position.  I  <^herish  a  wish  to  see  the  Observatory,  the  telescope,  and  every  instru- 
ment required  to  prosecute  the  heavenly  science,  ready  for  use,  and  do  not  intend 
to  interfere  with  the  claims  the  world  has  npon  our  community  to  accomplish  this 
great  and  important  object.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  oocnpj^  the  ground  of  another 
branch  of  science  that  will,  I  suppose,  at  a  future  time,  present  strong  claims  upon 
the  public  bounty.  I  allude  to  Natural  history,  now  in  charge  of  that  accom- 
plished naturalist,  Dr.  Gray  I  wish  to  see  all  these  branches  of  science  prose- 
cuted with  vigor,  and  moving  forward  in  perfect  harmony  at  Cambridge. 

**  I  therefore  propose  to  o&r,  through  you,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appro- 
priated as  I  have  indicated  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  buildings,  I  have  sup- 
posed, without  having  made  estimates,  coiUd  be  erected,  including  an  extensive 
Isbcratory,  for  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  If  so,  there  will  remain  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars ;  and  I  suggest  that  wluitever  sum  may  remain,  after  the 
erection  and  ftimishing  of  the  buildings,  should  form  the  basis  of  a  fund,  which 
together  with  one  half  of  the  tuition  foes,  till  the  amount  shall  yield  the  snm  of 
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tihvM  tlwwnd  deOan  aiiinianj,  iihall  be  equally  dirided  between  the  IVoftwor 
of  Engtaieeriiig  and  the  Profcaeor  of  Geol<^,  and  be  made  a  permanent  foonda- 
tion  ftv  these  Profeoaonhipe.  The  object  is,  to  plaoe  the  three  IVufewora  in  thia 
School  fai  the  nine  pecuniary  mtnatione.  I  beg  to  toggeet,  ftirther,  that  the 
whole  hioome  of  thia  School  be  deroted  to  the  acquisition,  iUaatration,  and  diaiem- 
ination  of  the  practical  sciences  for  erer. 

The  details,  however,  and  conditions  of  this  donation,  may  be  hereafter 
arranged  between  the  Corporation  and  myself.  I  now  leare  the  whole  imbject  in 
the  huids  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  GorporstioD,  in  the  hope  and  ihith  that 
the  plan  may  be  adopted  and  ezeoat^  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  economy ;  and  that  it  may  proYc  honorable  to  the  Unirersity,  and 
oseflil  to  the  country. 

I  pray  yoo,  dear  Sir,  to  beliere  I  remain, 

Most  fiuthftilly,  your  friend, 

Abbott  Lawkbitoi.*' 

Boon  afler  the  receipt  of  the  donatioa  of  Mr.  LawroDce,  Profeawr 
Agaasiz,  of  Switzerland,  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Zoology  and 
Geology,  and  at  a  later  period  Lieut  Eustis,  of  the  army,  to  that  of 
Engineering.  At  the  commencement  of  1848,  the  corporation  conferred 
upon  the  institution  the  name  of  ^*  Lawrence  Scientific  School." 

In  the  tummer  and  autumn  of  1849,  a  Laboratory,*  unsurpassed  in 
Europe  even,  in  its  conveniences  for  practical  instruction,  was  erected 
and  furnished,  and  in  the  year  following  a  building  was  constructed  for 
the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  departments  of  Zoology,  Geology, 
and  Engineering.  Besides  the  Professors  already  mentioned,  the 
Faculty  of  the  Scientific  School  embraces  Professor  Peirce  in  the  de- 
partment of  Mathematics,  Professor  Lovering  in  Physics,  Professor 
Gray  in  Botany,  Professor  Wyman  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  Professor  Cook  in  Mineralogy. 

The  plan  of  the  School  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
wants  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  and  the  experience  of  the  Instructors 
made  necessary.  The  School  is  essentially  a  collection  of  independent 
departments,  each  having  the  exclusive  control  of  its  own  internal 
arrangements,  without  reference  to  other  departments,  and  sustaining  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  for  itseUI 

The  recent  bequest  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  will 
enable  the  corporation,  to  further  increase  the  facilities  for  instruction 
and  research  in  the  School. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  detail  the  requirementi  and  courses  of 
mstruction  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge. 

RBauisiTBs  roR  Admission. — Candidates  for  admission  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  have  received  a  good  common 
English  education,  and  be  qualified  to  pursue  to  advantage  the  courses 
of  study  to  which  they  propose  to  give  their  attention.  They  must 
lumish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  give  bonds,  in  the 
sum  of  $200,  signed  by  two  bondsmen,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  resident 
m  Massachusetts,  for  the  pajrment  of  all  dues  to  the  School,  and  register 
their  names  with  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  They  will  be  admitted  only 
at  the  commencement  of  a  Term,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. 

*  Plans  ofthe  Balldiof  oceapied  bj  the  Scisntifio  School,  ami  of  the  Lsborslory  will  be  gtwm 
In  a  Auare  number  of  the  JonmaL 
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RBQniBiiuifTflf  OF  STUOBNTSd — Students  of  the  Scientific  School  are 
required  to  board  and  lodge  at  licensed  bouses.  They  shall  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  courteous  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  shall  comply  with  all 
the  regulations  of  the  School  and  of  the  Department  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are  expected  statedly  to  attend  religious  womhip,  at  such  place 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  direct 

A  Scientific  Student  violating  these  regulations,  or  participating  with 
an  Undergraduate  in  an  ofience  against  the  laws  of  the  College,  is 
liable  to  dismissbn  from  the  School. 

Dbgbees. — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  may  be  conferred  upon 
any  Student  who,  having  attended  the  instructions  of  the  School  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  studies  in  one  or 
more  Departments,  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  public  examination. 

The  Department  or  Departments  in  which  the  Student  has  been 
examined,  and  his  grade  of  merit,  will  be  specified  in  the  Diploma,  and 
each  Diploma  will  bear  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Faculty. 

Certificates  may  be  granted  to  Students  who  do  not  graduate,  stating 
the  time  they  have  been  present  in  the  School,  the  studies  pursued,  and 
the  progress  made. 

GouBSES  OP  Instbuction. — The  number  and  choice  of  studies  are 
optional  on  the  part  of  Students,  who  will,  however,  be  counselled  on 
these  points  by  the  Professors ;  but  a  punctual  attendance  on  all  pre- 
scribed exercises  will  be  required. 

L  Chemistbt. — Professor  Horsford  will  receive  Special  Stuoents  to 
the  course  of  instruction  in  Experimental  Chemistry  and  research,  who 
will  give  their  attendeince  in  the  Laboratory  from  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  till  5 
o'clock  P.  M. 

The  course  will  include  instruction  in- 
Theoretical  and  Experimental  Chemistry,  and  Systematic  dualitative 
and  Quantitative  Analysis,  in  all  their  branches ; 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations  for  the  Laboratory  and  Apothecary, 
and  the  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  value  of  drugs  generally; 

Mineral  assays.  Metallurgy,  analysis  of  Soils  and  Ashes,  examination 
for  poisons,  manufacture  of  Manures,  and  the  various  determinations 
required  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  solution  of  problems  of  research  in  experimental  science  and  in 
the  applications  of  science  to  the  arte  and  manufacturer 

In  addition  to  the  practical  instruction  in  Chemistry  as  an  art,  in 
which  each  Student  is  necessarily  a  class  by  himself,  there  is  a  system- 
atic daily  exercise,  on  the  blackboard,  in  the  solution  and  explanatbn  of 
chemical  problems. 

A  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Stockhardt's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  or  its  equi* 
valent,  are  required  for  admission. 

Tbxt-Books  and  Wobxs  for  RBA»Dia  AMD  RBFBKBiroB.— Will's  Outline  of  diemieal 
AnaljBia.  Freaeniax's  QoantiUtiTe  Analjiis.  Begnault's  Elements  of  Chemistry.  Gmelin's 
Bsnd-Book  of  Cbemistrj. 
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n.  Zoology  and  Gbolooy. — The  instruction  in  this  Department 
consists,  alternately,  of  a  course  of  Lectures  by  Professor  Agassiz  oq 
Zoolo^,  embracing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  classification  of 
animals,  as  founded  upon  structure  and  embryonic  development,  and 
illustrating  their  natured  affinities,  habits,  geographical  distribution,  and 
the  relations  which  exist  between  the  living  and  extinct  races ;  and  of  a 
course  on  Greology,  both  theoretical  and  practical  The  course  on  Geo- 
logy will  be  delivered  during  the  First  Term. 

Besides  the  instructions  of  the  lecture-room.  Professor  Agassiz  will 
afibrd  the  Students  access  to  his  laboratory  during  certain  hours,  in 
order  to  show  them  how  to  observe  isolated  facts,  how  to  determine  liv- 
ing and  fossil  animals,  how  to  identify  rocks  of  difierent  formations,  and 
how  to  conduct  a  regular  geological  survey. 

For  those  who  intend  to  make  a  further  study  in  these  sciences, 
excursions  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  made  in  term-time,  and  longer 
excursions  in  vacation,  to  those  parts  of  the  country,  near  or  remote, 
which  offer  the  most  instructive  field  for  observation. 

Tbzt-Books  and  Works  for  Rbadino  and  Rbvbrbncbs.— Hitchcock's  Elementaiy  Geo- 
logy. De  la  Beche's  Geological  Manual,  Oeolofical  Obsenrer,  aod  Reaearehe*  In  Theoretical 
Geology.    Lyell's  Elemeots  of  Geology,  and  Principles  of  Geology.    Oayoc'a  Earth  and  Man. 

For  Local  Information.— Hitchcock's  Geology  of  Massachusetts.  Also,  The  Geological 
Reports  published  by  the  different  Slates.    Lyell's  Travels  in  North  America. 

III.  Engineering. — Professor  Eustis  will  receive  Special  Students 
to  the  course  of  instruction  in  Engineering,  who  will  give  their  attend- 
ance at  the  School  from  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  to  5  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  course  will  include  instruction  in — 

Surveying,  with  the  use  of  the  instruments,  and  actual  operations  in 
the  field. 

Drawing  in  all  its  branches ;  topographical,  outline,  shaded,  and  tin* 
ted,  including  Ismoretic  Projections.  « 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

The  principles  of  Mechanics,  and  their  application  to  Machinery  and 
Engineering. 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  theory  of  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective. 

The  application  of  Descriptive  Geometry  to  masonry  and  stone-cut- 
ting in  the  construction  of  groined  and  cloistered  arches,  domes,  dtc. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  building  materials,  and  their  application 
to  the  construction  of  railroads,  canals,  bridges,  &,c. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  daily  exercises  at  the  blackboard  and 
by  lectures. 

A  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry  is  required 
before  admission. 

IV.  BoTANT.  Professor  Grat  will  give,  during  the  Second  Term,  a 
course  of  instruction  in  Structural  Botany  and  Vegetable  Anatomy, 
with  microscopical  demonstrations.  Also,  a  course  of  twenty-four  Lec- 
tures on  Systematic  Botany. 
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Tbzt-Bookb  and  WoBBi  von  Rbadino  and  Rbfhbsnob.  Graj's  Botanical  TesrtpBook, 
4th  ed.  Gray's  Manual  of  the  BotanT  of  the  Northern  United  State*.  Mohl's  Principles  of 
the  Anatomy  and  PhTsioloij  of  the  vegetable  Uell.  Adrien  de  JueaieOf  Cours  £l€mentaire 
de  Botaoique,  or  the  Englisb  Translation. 

y.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phtsioloot.  Special  instruction 
will  be  given  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  and  Laboratory  in  Holden 
Chapel,  by  Professor  J.  Wyman. 

During  the  Second  Term  of  the  present  Academic  Year,  there  will 
be  delivered  a  course  of  thirty  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  commencing  in  March,  1856. 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  to  Medical  Students  in  the  usual  branch- 
es of  study  necessary  to  a  medical  education. 

Books  op  Rbfbrrnox  — ComparatiTe  Anatomy,  by  Siebold  and  Stannlas,  translated  by  W. 
1.  Burnett,  M.  D.  Carpenter's  General  and  Comparative  Physiology.  4th  eu.  Wsgner's 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animala  Rymer  Jones's  Outlines  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  Kirke's  ao'd  Psget's  Hand- Book  of  Physiology.  Agassis's  Lectures  on  Compara* 
tlTs  Embryology.    Owen's  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy.    Muller's  Physiology. 

VI.  Mathematics.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  Higher  Maiher 
maiicSj  and  especially  in  AnalyticcU  and  Celestial  Mechanics,  by  Pro- 
fessor Peircb. 

Private  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be 
given  to  those  desirous  of  receiving  it,  by  competent  instructors  residing 
at  the  University. 

Tbxt-Book  and  Wobks  for  Rbadino  and  Rsfbrbnob.  1.  Cvrtbs  and  Functions. 
Regular  Cour§e.  Peirce.  Curves  and  Functions.  Lacroix.  Calcul  Differentiel  et  Integral. 
Cauchy.  Les  Applications  du  Caicul  InfinitMmal  k  la  Ofom€trie.  Monge.  Application  de 
I'Analyse  a  la  Geom€trie. 

ParaOd  Crurse.  Biot.  Q(om&r\e  Analytique.  Cauchy.  Cours  d 'Analyse  de  l'£cole 
Royale  Polytechniqne.  Hamilton's  Researches  respecting  Quaternions.  (Iranaactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XXI.) 

2.  Analttioal  and  Cblbstial  Mbcbanihs.  Laplace.  Mteanique  Celeste,  translated, 
with  a  Commentary,  by  Dr.  BoWditch.  Vol.  I.  Bowditch.  On  the  Computation  of  the 
Orbits  of  a  Planet  or  Comet :  Appendix  to  Vol.  III.  of  his  Translation.  Poisson  M6canique 
Analytiqne.  Lagrange.  M^canique  Analytique.  Hamilion.  General  Method  in  Dynamks. 
(rum  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1834  and  1836. 

Regtdar  CSmirse.  Airy.  Figure  of  the  Earth,  from  the  Gncyclopiedia  MetropoUtana* 
Gauss.  Theoria  Motuum  Corporum  Coeleslium.  Bessel.  Untersuchuogen.  Leverrler. 
D(ETeloppements  sur  Ptusieurs  Points  de  la  Th6orle  des  Perturbations  des  Plan^es.  LeTer- 
rier.  L^  Variations  S6:ulaires  des  £i^mens  des  Orbiles,  pour  les  Sept  Plaol&tes  Principalee. 
Airy.    Tides,  from  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 

ParaJUl  Oourm.  Th6orie  des  Mouvements  de  Mercure.  Lererrier.  Recherches  sur  lee 
MouTements  de  la  Planftte  Herschel.  Adama  Explanation  of  the  Observed  Irregularities  in 
the  Motion  of  Uranus,  on  the  Hypothesis  of  Disturbances  caused  by  a  mors  distant  Planet. 

3.  Mbchanioal  Thbort  of  Light.  Airy.  Mathematical  Essays.  MacCuUagh.  On  the 
Laws  of  Crystalline  Reflection  and  Refrsction.  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
VoL  XVin.)  Cauchy.  Bxercicss  d'Analyse  et  de  Physique  MathCmatiques.  Neumann. 
IlkeoretiKbc  Untersuchung  der  Gesetze,  nach  welchen  das  Licht  reflectirt  und  gebroehsB 
wird.    (Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1836.) 

VII.  Mineralogy.  '  Professor  Cooke  will  receive,  during^  the  Second 
Term,  Special  Students  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  Mineralogy  at 
his  Laboratory. 

Tkgi-Book,    Dana's  Minenlogy. 

The  following  courses  of  Lectures  delivered  to  Undergraduates  will 
be  open  without  charge  to  members  of  the  Scientific  School. 

A  course  on  Chemistry^  by  Professor  Cooke. 

A  course  on  Systematic  Botany  according  to  the  Natmral  System,  by 
Professor  Grat. 

A  course  on  Physics,  in  the  Second  Term,  by  Proiessor  Lovering. 

A  course  on  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  Professor  Wtman. 
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The  ibrmation  of  a  Museum  of  Natural  Hittory,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  lias  been  commenced,  under  the  superintendenoe  of  the  Professors 
in  the  several  Departments. 

The  Anatomical  Museum,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Observatory,  and 
the  Public  Library,  are  accessible  to  the  Students  of  the  Scientific 
School 

Fees  for  special  instructum  of  those  who  become  private  pupils  of 
any  Professor,  and  pursue  studies,  practical  exercises,  or  experimental 
research,  or  make  excursions,  under  his  particular  direction,  the  fees 
are:  — 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  for  instruction  six  days  in  the  week, 
per  Term  of  twenty  weeks  Jifty  doUara.  For  Laboratory  apparatus 
and  supplies,  twenty-Jive  dollars.  For  one  half  or  any  less  fraction  of  a 
Term,  two  thirds,  of  the  above  sums. 

The  Special  Students  in  Chemistry  will  also  supply  themselves,  at 
their  own  expense,  with  such  articles  of  apparatus  as  are  consumed  in 
using,  such  as  flasks,  corks,  tubing,  lamps,  crucibles,  dtc,  together  with 
alcohol  and  platinum,  and  gold  and  silver  solutions. 

In  the  Department  of  Engineebinc,  for  instruction  six  days  in  the 
•weeli,  Jifty  dollars  per  Term.  For  three  days  in  the  week,  two  thirds, 
and  for  one  day,  one  third,  of  the  above  sum. 

The  Special  Students  in  Engineering,  will  supply  themselves  with 
drawing  materials,  necessary  text-books,  A^c. 

In  any  of  the  other  Departments,  the  fees  for  special  instruction  may 
be  agreed  upon  with  the  instructor. 

The  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Scientific  School  may  be  attended  by 
members  of  the  School,  and  by  members  of  any  of  the  Professional 
Schools,  and  by  persons  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  University, 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars  per  course.  Students  of  the  Scientific 
School  may  attend,  without  charge,  any  of  the  Lectures  delivered  to 
Undergraduates  by  the  Professors  in  the  Academical  Department 
They  may  also  study  any  one  of  the  foreign  languages  taught  in  the 
University,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  Jive  dollars  per  Term. 

The  other  expenses  for  a  Term  are  nearly  as  follows, 
Board,  twenty  weeks,  from  $  3.00  to  $  5.00  per  week,     from  $  60  to  $  100 
Room-rent,  including  care  of  room,  but  not  making  fires.    .     26  to      75 
Furniture  (if  the  Student  does  not  furnish  his  room),   .      .  10  to      20 

Washing, 7  to      15 

Fuel,  for  the  First  or  Winter  Term,  from  August  to  January,  12  to      25 

"  (br  the  Second  or  Summer  Term,  from  Febuary  to  July,  6  to  10 
Servant  (if  one  is  employed)  to  make  fires,  &>c 5  to      10 

'$120  to  $245 

Fuel,  prepared  for  use,  is  furnished  by  the  lessee  of  the  College  Wharf, 
at  the  market  price,  if  the  Students  desire  it 

For  further  information  concerning  the  School,  applicatbn  may  be 
made  to  Professor  B.  N.  Hobsford,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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IX.  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

A  8KSTGH  OF  THX  HI8T0BT  OY  ILLDf OIB  CX>IX£eB,  JACKSONYILLB   ILL 


Of  the  many  chartered  institutions  in  our  new  States,  which  have 
come  into  being  within  the  kst  quarter  of  a  century,  there  are  few 
whose  beginnings  have  been  attended  with  more  thrilling  interest, 
and  with  better  promise,  than  those  of  Illinois  College.  It  is  not 
on  this  account,  however,  that  we  begin  our  series  of  historical 
sketches  of  American  colleges,  with  one  of  this  institution.  It 
would  hare  been  better,  perhaps,  had  we  commenced  with  Harvard, 
and  followed  the  order  of  their  ages  in  our  historical  notices.  But 
this  would  have  been  impracticable,  without  frequent  delays  in  the 
series,  for  want  of  the  necessary  documents.  We  hope  also,  that, 
by  suiting  our  demands  to  their  convenience,  the  Presidents  of  coU 
leges,  or  others  connected  with  them,  will  be  induced  to  furnish  to 
our  hands  better  histories  of  their  own  institutions,  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  condense  from  any  published  documents.  No  such 
history  having  yet  reached  us,  from  the  older  institutions,  we  are 
guided  in  our  selection  of  Illinois  College,  as  the  subject  of  our 
present  notice,  by  the  fact,  that  its  quarter  centennial  anniversary 
was  celebrated  at  its  last  commencement,  and  we  have  in  our 
hands,  through  the  kindness  of  the  author.  President  Sturtevant's 
"  Historical  Discourse,"  delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  prepared  for 
publication  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  It  is  both  reliable  in  its 
statements,  and  touching  and  eloquent  in  its  reminiscences.  From 
this  discourse,  principally,  are  derived  the  materials  of  the  following 
sketch. 

Instruction  was  commenced  in  Illinois  College  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1830.  It  was  then  a  day  school  for  boys,  with  a  single 
teacher.  It  was  a  college  only  in  the  intention  and  hopes  of  its 
founders,  and  in  the  providence  of  God.  The  moving  principle,  the  all- 
pervading  cause  of  the  founding  of  this  college,  was  the  ever-abiding 
purpose  of  the  religious  people  of  this  country  to  disseminate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Grospel  by  means  of  institutions  of  learning.  "  There 
is  no  feature  of  American  society,"  says  President  Sturtevant,  '*  which 
is  more  gloif  ously  unique  and  characteristic.    There  is  nothing  like 
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it  in  the  history  of  colonization  in  any  other  nation  or  age  of  the 
ivorld.  It  is  prominently  to  this  cause  that  we  owe  the  inception 
and  the  growth  of  our  whole  system  of  higher  liberal  education. 
This  cause  was  the  parent  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  other  colleges 
of  New  England,  and  not  less  of  Nassau  Hall ;  and  these  are  the 
parents  of  the  college  system  of  the  whole  country."  He  claims, 
also,  for  the  founders  of  most  of  the  colleges  of  our  new  States, 
that  they  have  been  impelled  by  the  same  motives,  and  actuated  by 
the  same  principles,  with  our  fathers  of  the  older  States ;  and  they 
are  encouraged  by  this  fact  to  hope  for  a  like  signal  success. 

The  subordinate  causes  and  agencies,  which  resulted  in  the  found- 
ing of  Illinois  College,  were  various  and  wide  asunder  in  their  origin, 
but  moved  by  the  same  spirit  of  enlightened  philanthropy. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  late  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis,  having  then  just 
completed  his  studies  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  by  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  year  1826.  lie  found  a  population  of 
130,000,  and  but  three  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  State.  Other 
Christian  churches  were  few,  and  feeble,  and  scattered ;  and  there 
were  few  of  competent  qualifications  to  dispense  the  Word  of  Life. 
Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  decisive  measures  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  State,  he  early  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  an 
institution  of  learning.  His  conceptions  were  clear  and  vivid  of  the 
necessities  of  coming  generations  in  so  great  a  State,  and  he  urged 
his  views  with  earnestness  and  self-sacrificing  zeal.  His  efibrts 
were  seconded  by  enlightened  and  religious  men,  committees  were 
appointed  at  his  suggestion,  various  places  were  visited,  Jackson- 
ville was  agreed  on  as  the  most  desirable  site,  a  subscription  of  about 
$3,000  was  pledged,  and  a  plan  for  the  institution  was  adopted, 
which  has  since  been  greatly  modified.  It  contemplated  a  Primary, 
a  Collegiate,  and  a  Theological  Department,  together  with  provision 
for  the  self-support  of  the  students,  in  part,  by  manual  labor.  But 
the  means  secured  were  inadequate  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  plan  so 
complicated,  and  nothing  further  was  done  until  the  autumn  of  1828, 
when  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  report  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  made 
a  glowing  statement  of  the  present  and  prospective  wants  of  the 
Western  country,  and  particularly  of  Illinois,  and  appealed  to  the 
public  for  aid  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  institution  at  Jacksonville. 
This  report  was  published  in  the  Home  Missionary, 

In  the  mean  time,  another  train  of  causes  was  in  operation  in  quite 
a  different  quarter.  There  was,  in  Yale  College,  a  Society  of  Inquiry 
concerning  Missions.  Most  of  its  members  were  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  their  object  was  to  acquire  the  information 
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necessary  to  enable  them  to  judge  wisely  in  selecting  their  own 
fields  of  labor.  They  were  accustomed,  also,  to  exhort  one  another  by 
such  examples  of  Christian  consecration  as  David  Brainerd,  Henry 
Martyn,  and  Samuel  J.  Mills,  to  forget  their  own  private  interests, 
in  their  devotion  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Soon  after  a  meeting  of 
this  sort,  in  November,  1828,  several  of  the  members  held  private 
conferences  together,  and  agreed  to  associate,  in  the  selection  of 
some  field,  in  the  far  distant  West,  where  they  might  be  sent  as 
missionaries,  and  live  and  labor  in  each  other's  vicinity.  The  idea 
was  soon  added,  that  they  should  unite  their  efforts  in  founding  an 
institution  of  learning,  to  grow  up  with  the  people,  and  be  to  them 
what  a  New  England  college  is  to  the  surrounding  population. 
This  plan  was  fast  ripening  into  action,  when  Mr.  Ellis'  report,  in 
the  Home  Missionary,  was  received.  The  thought  at  once  occurred 
to  them,  that,  perhaps,  that  was  the  field  to  which  God,  in  his  provi- 
dence, was  directing  them!  A  correspondence  was  immediately 
opened  with  Mr.  Ellis,  their  proposal  was  more  than  welcomed  by 
him  and  his  associates,  and  early  in  the  year  1829,  seven  young 
men,  members  of  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  College,  were 
prepared  to  subscribe  their  names  to  a  solemn  pledge,  to  one  another, 
and  to  God,  that  they  would  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  the  distant  and  wild  State  of  Illinois.  Of  this  association.  Presi- 
dent Sturtevant  and  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin — ^iiow  Secretary  of  the 
Western  College  Society — were  members,  and  were  the  first  to 
enter  the  field.  Each  of  the  others  followed  in  due  time,  and  re- 
deemed their  pledge  ;  and  one  only  haa  been  removed  by  death. 

Having  pledged  themselves  to  this  enterprise,  the  young  men  im- 
mediately commenced  preparing  and  suggesting  such  modifications 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to 
become  the  substantial  basis  of  a  university.  In  making  these  sug- 
gestions, they  followed  the  advice  of  the  President  and  Professors 
of  Yale  College.  Their  plan  was  readily  adopted  by  the  Trustees 
and  subscribers  at  Jacksonville.  The  fundamental  principles  then 
adopted,  which  are  still  the  basis  of  the  institution,  are  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

1 .  That  there  be  a  Board  of  fifteen  memberB,  besides  the  President  of  the  in- 
stitution, who  shall  hare  the  entire  direction  of  the  Seminary,  independent  of 
any  extraneous  influence,  and  that  they  shall  be  sacredly  pledged  to  appropri- 
ate all  donations  which  tiiey  may  choose  to  receive,  according  to  the  expressed 
Irishes  of  the  donors. 

2.  That  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  ever  after  its  organization, 
shall  have  power  to  fiU  aU  vacancies  occurring  in  the  same. 

**  The  true  spirit  of  these  two  short  sentences,"  says  President 
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S.,  ^  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  &ct»  thai  the  veaerable  adrisere,  whom 
we  had  consulted,  had  explicitly  warned  us  against  subjecting  the 
institution  either  to  political  or  denominational  control." 

The  young  men  also  engaged  to  raise  $10,000  for  the  proposed 
institution,  which,  through  the  co-operation  of  their  friends,  they  ac- 
complished in  a  few  months,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  Mr  Sturtevant  went  on  their  mission  to  Illinois,  and 
on  the  18th  of  December  united  with  the  Trustees  and  subscribers 
at  Jacksonville  in  constituting  a  Board,  according  to  the  terms  of 
agreement.  A  substantial  edifice  of  brick,  which  now  constitutes 
the  south  half  of  the  College  building,  was  already  erected  and 
partly  finished.  In  that  building  instruction  was  commenced. 
Mr.  Sturtevant  was  the  only  teacher,  with  nine  pupils,  who  were 
increased  to  thirty  before  the  close  of  the  year,  all  in  the  rudiments 
of  study.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.D., 
of  Boston,  was  elected  President  of  the  institution,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  1831. 

**  Two  enterprises  entered  on,  the  next  year,  to  both  of  which  the 
Trustees  were  almost  irresistibly  impelled,  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  time,  have  proved  unprofitable  to  all  concerned,  and  the  chief 
sources  of  all  the  embarrassments  of  the  institution.  They  were 
the  erection  of  the  large  building,  for  dormitories,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1852,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  manual 
labor,  as  conducive  to  the  health  and  economy  of  the  students." 

The  large  building  referred  to,  was  erected  in  accordance  with  a 
long  established  and  then  unquestioned  opinion  of  the  necessity  oi 
such  an  outlay.  It  was  an  error,  for  which  the  public  opinion  of 
the  time  was  responsible ;  and  long  before  the  building  was  de- 
stroyed, the. Trustees  had  become  entirely  convinced  of  the  badness 
of  the  system,  and  were  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  a  better.  The 
students  immediately  sought  and  obtained  private  accommodations, 
and  the  advantage,  on  the  score  of  social  and  moral  habits,  has  been 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  present  system.  Discipline,  also,  is  more 
easy  and  salutary. 

The  other  unfortunate  enterprise  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent :  "  The  scheme  of  manual  labor-schools  was  one  of  the  then  new- 
bom  favorites  of  the  more  ardent  class  of  progressives,  but  had  been 
very  generally  received  by  the  public,  and  must  needs  be  subjected 
to  the  test  of  experience.  This  College  came  into  being  just  at  the 
unlucky  moment,  when  it  must  needs  bear  a  part  in  the  experiment.* 

The  scheme,  however,  after  considerable  pecuniary  loss,  was 
abandoned,  as  fallacious  and  impracticable. 

The  Trustees  made  early  application  to  the  Legislature  for  a  char- 
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(er,  but  met  with  much  oppositioii,  and  were  not  incorporatod  uaMl 
1835 ;  and  when  the  charter  was  granted,  it  limited  the  quantity  of 
land  which  the  corporation  might  possess  to  a  single  section,  and 
forbid  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Department.  Bat  these 
restrictions  have  since  been  removed,  and  are  worthy  of  mention 
only  as  way-marks  of  the  progress  of  legislation,  in  Illinois,  in  in* 
telligence  and  liberality. 

The  first  class  graduated  in  1835,  and  consisted  of  two  members 
only.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  now  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighteen  are  living.  The  institution  has 
also  afforded  partial  instruction  to  more  than  a  thousand  pupils, 
through  whom  it  is  exerting  an  important  influence  on  the  social, 
moral,  and  religious  destinies  of  the  State  and  of  the  world.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  greatly  blessed  in  its  religious  interests ;  many 
have  been  hopefully  converted  within  its  walls,  and  are  occupying 
useful  positions  in  the  ministry  and  in  other  professions. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  College,  that  it  has  had  fewer  names 
on  its  annual  catalogues  than  most  Western  colleges,  with  which  it 
has  been  compared.  This  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  S.,  from  the 
fact,  that  its  Trustees  have  been  more  select  in  their  object.  They 
have  not  sought  to  monopolize  the  education  of  the  region  in  their 
own  institution,  but  to  give  it  its  proper  place  in  a  system  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  State.  They  have  accordingly 
made  less  of  their  Preparatory  Department  than  some  other  Western 
colleges,  and  have  encouraged  the  public  schools  in  its  vicinity,  and 
other  institutions — the  Female  Academy  of  Jacksonville,  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  an  insti- 
tution for  instructing  the  blind,  the  Female  College  of  the  Methodist 
Conference,  the  Berean  College,  and  a  public  school  on  a  generous 
plan,  already  numbering  more  than  five  hundred  pupils— so  that  it  is 
doubted  whether  there  is  another  pliice  on  the  continent,  which,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  equals  Jacksonville  in  the  nuAiber  of  its 
institutions  of  education  and  philanthropy. 

This  College  has  passed  through  one  great  financial  crisis,  which 
brought  it  very  near  the  point  of  extinction.  A  subscription  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  obtained  in  1835-6,  the 
interest  of  which  was  relied  on  for  current  expenses,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  incurred  in  providing  for  the  manual  labor  scheme, 
the  principal  to  be  paid  at  a  future  day.  But  this  was  swept  away 
by  the  pecuniary  revulsion  which  followed.  The  subscription  ut- 
terly failed,  and  the  College  was  relieved  of  its  debt  only  by  parting 
with  its  property,  excepting  its  necessary  fixtures  at  Jacksonville. 
And  here  it  must  have  suspended  its  operations  in  1848,  but  for  the 
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annual  appropriation  it  was  then,  and  is  still  receiving,  from  the 
Western  College  Society. 

Since  that  time  a  brighter  day  has  dawned.  A  permanent  en- 
dowment has  been  secured  of  $35,000,  and  measures  are  in  opera- 
tion by  which  it  is  hoped  soon  to  increase  it  to  $50,000,  principally 
at  the  West.  The  institution  may  now  be  regarded  as  fully  estab- 
lished, on  a  plan  adapted  to  indefinite  expansion,  and  to  permanent 
and  immense  usefulness,  in  a  great  State  unsurpassed  for  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  immediately  prospective  wealth  and  population. 

Soon  afler  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Beecher  in  1844,  Mr.  Sturtevant 
was  elected  President,  and  the  following  names  now  constitute  the 
Faculty  of  Illinois  College : 

Ber.  Julian  M.  SriTRTEVAirT,  D.D.,  PreMent,  Profeflsor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, and  Blackbum  Professor  of  Diyinity. 

Samuel  Adams,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy 

Rev.  William  Sanders,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetorio  and  Elocution. 

Rev.  RuFus  Nutting,  Jr.,  A.BiL,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages and  Literature. 

Rurus  C.  Crampton,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematios  and  Astronomy. 

Joseph  C.  Pickard,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

Alfred  N.  Dennt,  A.B.,  Tutor  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 

If  it  is  considered  that  the  population  uf  Illinois  was  only  about 
160,000  at  the  time  when  instruction  was  first  commenced  in  this 
College,  and  that  it  was  thus  early  planned  and  sustained  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  few  young  men,  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  their 
work  as  Christian  missionaries  to  a  new  State,  its  inception  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  it  has  been  planted  and  conducted  must  be  re- 
garded as  quite  extraordinary.  The  religious  principle  which  led 
to  the  undertaking,  in  an  age  of  great  benevolent  enterprises,  was 
neither  new  nor  singular.  Still,  it  was  a  bold  endeavor  to  do  a 
great  thing  for  the  cause  of  learning  and  of  Christian  civilization  in 
the  great  West,  whose  western  boundary  was  then  within  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  And  there  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  the  steady 
perseverance  with  which  those  young  men  have  grown  old  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  In  the  mean  time,  the  population 
of  ^e  State  has  become  1,100,000,  and  Illinois  College,  as  the  pa- 
rent institution,  holds  a  proud  eminence  among  the  many  schools 
and  colleges  which  now  constitute  the  educational  system  of  that 
immense  commonwealth,  and  honorably  co-operate  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  instruction,  and  in  diffusing  useful  knowledge  and  salu- 
tary principles  among  the  people.  P. 
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The  RiCHiiOHD  FiHALK  )m«t  Tirri  wtu  nisbl  ilied  under  n  cturter  froin  the 
LeffidBlpre  of  V  rgia  >  paved  March  S  ISsJ  w  th  su  horty  to  conf  r  d  plumai 
and  1  lerary  d  it  dcUodi  —  to  offer  Ui  yonaif  lad  eg  tbe  fiic  1 1 «  for  nslrn  tioD  to 
be  round  in  oar  beat  eollegea  for  yonng  men."  It  embraoea  thi*ee  deparlmenl*^ 
I  Preparatory,  Collegiate,  and  Eithnlie ;  and  in  1855,  there  were  fifteen  (eachert, 
aod  S50  pnpili. 

Tbe  bnildiog  WM  dengned  with  much  oare  bjr  Mr.  Tlontss  A.  Teft,  Architect 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,an«r  aseneml  plan  sabmitted  by  Her.  Basil  Manly,  Jr.,  tha 
Pmident  of  the  loititute.  The  lot  hea  a  front  of  3S6  feel,  and  is  beautifully 
loeated  in  one  of  the  mmt  central,  abaded,  and  eligible  neighborhooda  in  the  city. 

Whea  completed  the  bailding  will  pre^nt  a  front  of  185  feet.  The  wings  eaeh 
30  feel  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  are  not  yot  erected.  In  the  Bnaement,  whivb  is  above 
ground,  are  two  Bchool-rooms  for  the  Preparatory  Department,  each  40  by  SO  | 
dining-roams,  •lore-roomi,  bathing-rooins,  Ac.  Beneath  is  s  aub-bascment  for 
kitehen,  fiiel,  &c. 

On  the  Flarr  Stort,  [Fig.  !t,]  are  tvo  parlora  for  boarders  and  risilors,  th« 
•ohool-room  of  Iho  Colliviale  Departninal,  fire  recitation  rooms,  &c,,  parlor  and 
aitting  room  for  the  Frcaldenl's  family,  and  the  Steward's  offioe. 

On  the  Second  Sroar,  [Fig.  4.]  ia  the  Lilrsry  and  Reodiag-room,  and  fbvr 
loomi  for  musical  inslmdion,  nHth  obambers  fur  boarders. 

On  the  Thiid  Stoit,  [Fig.  4,]  the  room  over  the  Library  is  oocopied  for  leotnrei 
by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Nataml  Philosophy,  with  rooma  adjooeDt  for 
apparatus  and  Laboratory. 

In  the  Atlio,  or  Fodith  Stokt,  are  two  rooms  lighted  by  aky-lights  (or  drawiii| 
and  painting,  and  a  large  hall  Ibr  calisthenio  eierdaes.  One  of  the  lowen  it 
Dsed  a*  a  beifry,  and  the  other  as  an  obaervalory.  The  whole  building  is  warmel 
fay  four  famaeea,  ventilated  by  properly  oonstmctcd  fines,  lighted  by  gaa,  and  prff 
^ed  irith  water  in  every  apartment. 
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XI.  EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERIOAH  INSTITUTE  OF  INBTRITCTION. 

The  twenty-Bixth  annaal  meeting  of  this  asBociation  oonTened  in  the  eity  of 
Bath,  Me.,  on  the  morning  of  the  2lBt  of  August  last,  and  continued  its  seesionji 
three  days — ^holding  three  sessions  each  day — ^the  President,  Thomas  Shcrwin, 
Esq. ,  Principal  of  the  Boston  High  School,  being  in  the  chair.  The  citizens  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  the  meeting,  and  the  attendance  of  teachers  and  others 
from  abroad  was  numerous.  In  course  of  the  sessions,  lectures  were  delivered 
to  large  audiences,  on  the  following  subjects,  vie. :  on  the  question,  **  May 
Teaching  take  rank  as  a  Profession  ?"  by  Prof.  Tweed,  of  Tufts  Ck>llege,  Massa- 
chusetts. This  lecture  was  spoken  of  as  a  very  ingenious  and  Taluable  discus- 
sion. "  On  the  Moral  Office  of  the  Teacher,"  by  Rev.  0.  Reynolds,  of  Roxbury, 
Mass. — a  discourse  marked  with  sound  sense  and  practical  views,  able  and 
interesting.  "On  the  Education  of  our  Daughters,"  by  Rev.  £.  P.  Weston, 
Principal  of  a  Female  Seminary  in  Maine — a  discriminating  and  urgent  appeal 
for  9  high  standard  of  female  education.  <*  On  Unconscious  Tuition,"  by  Prof. 
Huntington,  of  Cambridge.  This  exceedingly  rich  and  genial  production  con- 
stitutes the  leading  article  in  the  present  number  of  our  Journal  axd  Rk- 
7IXW.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Massachusetts,  also  delivered  a  lecture,  and 
maintained  with  earnestness  and  ability  that  "  Geometry  must  be,  by  eternal 
laws,  the  foundation  of  all  learning." 

Interesting  discussions  were  intermingled  with  the  business  and  public  per- 
formances of  the  sessions ;  and  two  questions  were  especially  considered,  viz. : 
l.t"  Ought  the  State  to  Furnish  Free  Collegiate  Education  to  its  Citizens?" 
2.  **  The  Relative  Importance  of  Ancient  Classical  and  Scientific  Studies  to  an 
American  System  of  Education."  On  these  topics  and  others,  which  came  up  for 
occasional  discussion,  earnest  and  spirited  remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears,  Prof.  Crosby,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Worcester,  Mr 
Bunker,  of  Nantucket,  Rev.  Mr.  Cushman,  of  Newcastle,  and  others.         P. 


AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  ADYANCBMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  fifth  session  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  University,  on  the  28th,  29th,  80th,  and  81st  of  August. 

Addresses  were  made  and  papers  read  by  the  retiring  President,  Prof.  A.  D 
Bache,  on  a****  National  Free  University;"  by  President  H.  P.  Tappan,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  on  "  Progpress  of  Educational  DeTelopment ;"  by  Rev. 
E.  B,  Huntington,  of  Stamford,  Ct.,  on  "  Mental  and  Physical  Activity ;"  by 
Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Boston,  on  "  Moral  Education  in  Schools ;"  by  J.  N. 
McElligott,  of  New  York  City,  on  "  Debating  as  a  means  of  Educational  Dis- 
cipline ;"  by  Prof.  F.  D.  Huntington,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  "  Unconscious 
Tuition ;"  by  Prof.  D.  Olmsted,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  on  the  '*  Democratic  Tend* 
ency  of  Science ;"  by  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis,  of  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  on  '*  The  Best 
Modes  of  Studying  the  Greek  and  Latia  Languages ;"  by  Prof.  John  Proudfiti 
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of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  "The  Study  of  Portions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers  in  Schools  and  Colleges ;"  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Anderson,  of  New  Tork  City, 
on  **  Physical  Science  in  Reference  to  the  Support  of  its  Higher  Schools ;"  by 
Prof.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  on. "Improvements  Practicable  in 
American  College^ ;"  and  by  J.  G.  Hodgins,  of  Toronto,  on  the  "  System  of  Pub- 
lic Education  in  Upper  Canada." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topics  of  these  lectures  and  papers  a  large  number  of 
members  from  different  parts  of  the  country  participated.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  point  of  attendance,  and  the  character  of  the  papers  and 
discussions  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  which  has  been  held  in  the 
country. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  commencing  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  August,  1866.  B. 


WESTERN  COLLEGE  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 
4tt  the  West  held  its  twelfth  anniyersary  in  ProTidence,  R.  I.,  October  Slst. 

The  annual  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  on  the  preceding  evening,  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  High 
Street  Church.  A  copy  of  this  admirable  discourse  was  requested  for  publica- 
tion, but  it  is  the  wi^  of  the  Society  to  secure  its  repetition  in  several  places 
before  it  is  issued  from  the  press. 

At  the  anniversary  exercises  in  the  Central  Church,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Goodrich, 
of  Y'ale  College,  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  ftev. 
B.  v.  Gerhart,  President  of  Franklin  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  An 
abstract  of  the  annual  report  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev. 
T.  Baldwin,  and  interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Clark,  D.D., 
of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Smith,  of  New  Tork. 

The  main  points  considered  in  the  report  are  the  difficulty  of  so  constructing 
the  great  argument  of  the  Society  that  it  could  be  fully  apprehended  by  the 
popular  mind,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  securing  its  adequate  difiusion ; 
the  case  of  Western  Reserve  College;  the  publication  of  Tyler's  Essay  on 
Prayer  for  Colleges,  as  marking  a  new  era  in  Uie  history  of  the  Society  ;  revi- 
vals of  religion  in  the  institutions  aided ;  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis ;  the 
necessity  of  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  West,  and  the  best  means  of 
securing  it;  the  importance  of  a  fUU  development  of  Western  resources,. and  a 
prevention  of  the  needless  multiplication  of  colleges,  in  Order  that  no  unneces- 
sary burdens  may  be  imposed  upon  the  Eastern  churches.  The  growing  feeling 
at  the  East,  that  the  West  ought  to  sustain  its  own  institutions,  was  alluded  to, 
and  erroneous  views  in  respect  to  the  available  resources  of  the  Western  coun- 
try guarded  against. 

The  pi-ogresB  of  the  Society  was  shown  to  be  real  and  highly  encouraging,  but 
yet  sadly  slow  when  compared  with  the  rapid  and  wondrous  development  of 
the  West.  Ten  colleges  have  been  aided  during  the  year,  viz..  Marietta,  Wit- 
tenberg, and  Heidelberg  Colleges,  Ohio ;  Wabash  College,  Indiana ;  Illinois  and 
Knox  Colleges,  Blinois ;  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin ;  Iowa  College,  Iowa ;  German 
Evangelical  Missouri  College^  Missouri ;  and  Pacific  University,  Oregon.  Knox 
College  would  no  longet  apply  for  aid,  making  the  third  institution  which  had 
come  off  firom  the  Society's  list  as  not  needing  farther  assistance.  Another, 
Wittenberg,  would  follow  at  the  close  of  the  next  year,  and  two  or  three  others 
were  making  rapd  advances  toward  a  state  of  independence  in  respect  to  for- 
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eign  aid.    The  importance  of  doing  up  the  whole  work  of  the  Society  east  of 
the  Mississippi  was  eepecially  set  forth. 

The  College  of  California  was  receiTed  upon  the  list  of  the  So<dety,  making 
ten  Institutions  in  all,  which  will  receiye  aid  during  the  next  year.  Applica- 
tions were  also  received  from  three  new  Institutions,  riz.,  Webster  College,  Mis- 
souri ;  Yellow  Spring  College,  Iowa  *  and  the  College  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
These  applications  were  referred  to  a  special  and  able  Committee,  composed  of 
indiyiduals  representing  the  two  denominations  which  co-operate  in  the  Society 
who  are  to  send  a  part  of  their  number  West,  to  make  personal  examination  of 
all  these  oases.  The  Committee  are  also  expected,  in  their  report  to  the  Board, 
to  give  special  consideration  to  the  true  principles  of  co-operation  in  the  work 
of  establishing  colleges  at  the  West. 

It  appeared  from  the  Treasurer's  Report  that  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  year  (including  $1,672  subject  to  outstanding  drafts) 
was  $2,501  84 — the  total  receipts,  $19,3^1  14 ;  and  the  entire  resources  of  the 
year,  $21,892  48.  More  money  had  passed  through  the  treasury  for  the  ben- 
efit of  colleges  than  in  any  previous  year ;  but  present  resources  were  entirely  - 
inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  demands. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Brainerd,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next 
annual  discourse  before  the  Society,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Boston,  his  alter- 
nate. The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  October,  1856,  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Board  of  Directors  were  in  session  at  Providence  the  two  days  preceding 
the  anniversary  of  the  Society.  At  these  sessions  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  were  carefully  considered,  and  other  important  business  was 
transacted. 

Each  Institution  upon  the  list  of  the  Society  is  required  annually  to  furnish 
the  Board  with  a  financial  statement,  showing  its  resources,  income,  expenses, 
and  wants,  together  with  such  other  facts  and  considerations  as  may  go  to  sus- 
tain its  appeal  for  aid,  and  enable  the  Directors  to  reach  an  intelligent  decision 
in  respect  to  its  claims  upon  the  treasury.  These  applications  were  read  and 
carefully  considered,  and  then  appropriations  made  for  the  year  according  to 
their  supposed  relative  demands. 

When  new  institutions  apply  for  aid,  they  are  required  to  furnish  the  appro- 
priate documents  in  relation  to  their  terms  of  incorporation,  their  officers,  trus- 
tees, and  students,  descriptions  of  their  locations,  their  relations  to  similar 
enterprises  in  the  same  region  of  country,  their  resources,  present  or  prospeo- 
tive,  etc.,  etc.,  that  the  Board  may  know  their  true  condition,  and  so  appreciate 
their  claims  to  the  assistance  desired.  These  several  points  are  then  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  Directors,  and  if  doubt  remains,  special  committees  are  sent 
to  the  West  to  make  personal  examination. 


BOOK-NOTICES  DEFERRED. 

Our  acknowledgment  of  books  received  which  we  had  prepared  for  this  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  is  deferred  for  the  want  of  room.  It  will  not  be  forgotten 
in  our  next. 


F.  C.  BROWNELL,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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«AiaiucANAima]0  of  Education,  1831-1839,  9  vols., $27.00 

•American  Journal  of  Education,  1836-1830, 5  vols., 15.00 

•BACHE,  A.  D.,  Education  in  Europe 5.00 

BARNARD,  H.,  School  Architecture,  5th  edition,  p.  464, 2.00 

Practical  Illustrations  of  School  Architecture,  p.  175,    ....  .50 

Normal  Schools  in  United  States,  p.  215, 75 

Normal  Schools  in  United  States  and  Europe,  p.  670,   ....        2.00 

National  Education  in  Europe,  p.  890, 3.00 

Reports  on  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  from  1838  to  1842,  .50 

"  "  *'  "  "     1850,  »61,  »52, .        .75 

History  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  irom  1638  to  1854,  p.  600         2.00 
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Connecticut  Common  Schooljournal,  1838-1842,  4  vols.,  .  .  .  3.00 
Rhode  Island  Journal  of  Instruction,  1845-1849,  3  vols.,  .  .  .  3.50 
Discourse  on  Life  and  Character  of  T.  H.  Gallaudbt,  p.  60,  .  .  .25 
Tribute  to  Gallaodet,  with  History  of  American  Asylum,  p.  268,     1.00 

Hints  and  Methods,  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  p.  128, 25 

Life  of  EsEekJel  Cheever,  and  Notes  on  the  i^Vee  Schools  of  N.  England,    .25 

BURTON,  W.,  Tlie  District  School  as  it  was, 35 

Catalogue  of  London,  Educational  Exhibition  in  1854, 1.00 

CoNNBCTicDT  Commou  School  Journal,  1854,  and  1855,  each,      ...        1.25 

DAVIS,  E.,  The  Teacher  Tauffht,  p.  79, 38 

DA  WES,  R.,  (Dean  of  Herefird,)  Hints  on  Secular  Instruction ,     .    .        1 .00 

DUNN,  H.,  Principles  of  Teaching,  London, 1.25 

FOWLE,  W.  B.,  Familiar  Hints  to  Young  Teachers, 75 

"Lectures  and  IVoceedmgs  of  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  25  vols.,   25.00 
<'        *(              <^              American  Association,  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education,  1854,    50 

«        "  «  "  1855 75 

LIPPINCOTT'S  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  p.  2182,  .    .     .        6.00 

MANN,  H.,  Lectures  on  Education, 75 

Reports  on  Common  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  1838-1845,    .    .        2.00 

Report  on  Education  in  Europe, 25 

Common  School  Journal,  14  vol., 17.50 

*MiNUTB8  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  England,  24  vols.,    .    30.00 

New  York  District  School  Journal  for  1846, 75 

NORTHEND,  C,  Parent  and  Teacher, 75 

PAGE,  D.,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 75 

PENNSYLVANIA  School  Journal,  for  1844,  p.  376, 1.00 

POTTER,  E.  R.,  Reports  on  Public  Schools  in  R.  I.,  for  1850-54,  p.  660,    2.00 

Report  on  Religious  Instruction  in  Schools,  1854, 50 

R.  I.  Educational  Magazine,  2  vols., 2.00 

RANDALL,  S.  S.,  History  and  Organization  of  Com.  Schools  in  N.  T.,         .75 

Rbfortb  of  State  and  County  Superintendents,  N.  Y.,  for  1844,  p.  699,        2.00 

**  "  "  "  «      for  1845,  p.  483,    .      2.00 

STOWE,  C.  E.,  Education  in  Europe,  and  Teacher's  Seminaries,      .    .  .50 

TATE*S  Philosophy  of  Education  (London), 1.25 

*  One  copy  oaly  of  eaeh  Mt 

The  above,  with  School  Apparatus,  and  Furniture,  Maps,  Charts,  Ink-wells, 
Magnets,  School  Registers,  Mottoes,  Cards,  and  a  variety  of  Bchool  conveniences, 
can  be  procured  at  tlie  Teachers'  Home,  114  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or 
by  addressing  F.  C.  BROWNEI.L. 


H.  W.  DERBY  k,  CO^  CINCINNATL 

BMNAfiD'S  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


SCHOOL  ARCHJTKCTURE ;   OR,   CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE   IMrROYBMBNT  OF  SOHOOL- 

HOU8S8  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

BY  HENBT  BARNARD,  LL.D. 

464  PAOKS,  OCTAVO.    PRIGS,  98.00. 
lUuttraUd  with  tfoar  300  Wood  CuU. 

The  aboye  standftrd  work  for  architects,  schooI-oflScera,  aod  teaohen,  has 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats.  Since  its  first  publi- 
cation in  1838,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand  copies  of  the 
original  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  with  a  portion  of  the 
niustratbns,  have  been  printed  in  various  forms.  It  has  been  furnished,  at  the 
expense  of  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  to  every  town  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  by  Legislative  appropriations,  to  the  several  towns  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Fh)vince  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  to  every  District  and  Library  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  every  Town  Library  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  An  edition  oi.five  thousand 
copies  of  an  abridgment  of  the  work  has  been  circulated  among  the  promoters  of 
schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Edifices  for  Academies,  Female  Sem- 
inaries, and  Common  Schools  have  been  erected  and  furnished  after  the  directions 
and  plans  set  forth  in  this  volume,  in  every  one  of  the  United  States,  and  in  several 
countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  schools  of  many  districts,  villages, 
and  cities,  have  been  re-organized  on  the  principles  of  Gradation — or  of  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  High  Schools  advocated  by  the  Author  in  these  pages. 

The  volume  will  be  found  on  examination  to  contain  : 

1.  An  exposition,  from  official  documents,  of  common  errors  in  the  location, 
construction,  and  furniture  of  School  houses  as  they  have  been  heretofore  almost 
universally  built,  even  in  states  where  the  subject  of  education  has  received  the 
most  attention. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  principles  to  be  observed, 
in  structures  of  this  kind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade,  from 
the  In&nt  School  to  the  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  having  a  (Gothic, 
Elizabethan,  or  classic  character,  and  on  a  large  or  small  scale  of  expense ;  either 
recommended  by  experienced  educators,  or  foUowed  in  buildings  recently  erected 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  constructing  and 
arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improvements  in  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  school -rooms  and  public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration,  wiUi 
which  each  gri^e  of  school  should  be  furnished,  with  the  price,  and  place  where 
the  several  articles  can  be  purchased. 

C.  A  list  of  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the  most  important 
volumes  on  education,  schools,  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  suitable 
for  school  libraries,  with  reference  to  catalogues  fh>m  which  village  libraries,  may 
be  selected. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  School-houses,  grounds, 
and  furniture. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  suitable  to  the  dedication  of  School-houses  to  the 
sacred  purposes  of  education. 

9.  A  variety  of  hints  respecting  the  chissification  of  schools. 

On  receipt  of  its  price  ($2,00),  we  .will  forward  a  copy  of  the  Volume,  hand- 
somely bound  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, /res  of  postage, 

H.  W.  DERBY  &  CO., 

CincinnaiL 


n.  OOWPBRTHWAIT  A  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

BARNARD'S  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE 


MATIOHAL   KDOCATIOlf   IN  KUROPB  •     BKINO    AN    ACOOUNT    OF  THK     ORGANIZATION, 

ADMINHTRATION,  nUVrRUGTION,  AND  DI8CIFLINE  OF  SCHOOUI  OF  DIFFBRSNT 

GRADBt  AND  KINDS  IN  THB  PRINCIPAL  STATBt. 

BY  HENRY  BAENARD,  LL.D. 

IKCOND  BDITIOM.     PUOB  •S.OO. 

H.  CowPBRTHWAiT  &  Co.,  have  purchased  the  balance  of  the  Edi- 
tion of  this  large  and  valuable  work. 

It  forms  an  Octavo  Volume  of  000  pages,  in  small  type,  and 
embraces  not  only  the  results  of  Mr.  Barnard's  observations  in  schools 
of  different  grades,  and  study  of  official  documents  during  two  visits 
to  Europe,  but  the  substance  of  the  elaborate  and  valuable  reports  of 
Professor  Calvin  K  Stowe,  D.  D.,  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio',  in  183Y; 
of  President  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  L.L.  D.,  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Girard  College  of  Orphans  in  Philadelphia,  in  1839;  of  Honorable 
Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in 
1 846 ;  and  of  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1850, 
on  the  subjects  treated  of. 

Of  this  work  the  Westminster  Review,  for  October,  in  1854,  says: 

^^  With  a  view  to  draw  such  general  conclusions  as  might  be  available  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  plans  in  his  own  country,  he  has  collected 
and  arranged  more  valuable  information  and  statistics  than  can  be  found 
in  any  one  volume  in  the  English  language.  Under  the  most  varied  cir- 
cumstances of  government,  society,  and  religion,  has  the  great  philan- 
thropic experiment  of  popular  education  been  tried ;  and  in  each  case  we 
may  be  sure  that  some  valuable  principle  has  been  recognized,  and  some 
important  inductions  drawn  fix)m  fsMts  forced  upon  the  national  attention. 
But  although  we  have  had  some  careful  reports  on  the  state  of  education  in 
France,  Prussia,  and  more  recently  in  our  own  country,  this  is  the  first 
volume,  we  believe,  which  groups  under  one  view  the  varied  experiences 
of  nearly  all  civilized  countries." 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 

Connecticut,  says : 

"  We  shall  not  here  enlarge  upon  its  merits,  but  only  advise  every 
teacher,  professional  man,  school  officer,  literary  man^  and  in  fine,  every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  posted  up  on  the  ^reat  subject  ot  popular  education, 
to  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  possession  of  this  volume.'' 

Similar  testimony  has  been  borne  by  many  of  the  best  Educational 
Periodicals,  School  Officers,  ana  Teachers  in  the  country. 

It  is  indispensable  to  legislators  framing  systems  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  to  Officers  and  Teachers,  called  upon  to  organize,  admin- 
ister or  teach  Primary,  Classical,  Normal,  or  Reformatory  Schools ; 
and  to  every  Educational  and  School  Library. 

On  receipt  of  its  price  (83.00),  we  will  forward  a  copy  of  the 
volume,  handsomely  bound,  by  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Sts^ie&j  free  of  postage.  H.  COWPBRTHWAIT  A  CO., 

207  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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k  UkJKVAL  FOR  TBACHBRS  ;  OR,  A  PRACTICAL  DISCORSIOIT  OF  imTXTirTIOllS,  XBifllS,  AHD 
AOBNOIRS.  DBSIOMED  FOR  THBIR  PROFBBBIOKAIt  TRAIMUSO  AND 

IMPROVBIfBNT. 

BY   HBNRT   BARNARD,   LL.  D. 

H.  CowPERTHWAiT  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing that  they  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard  for  the  publication  of  a  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  author's  observations  and  experience  for 
nearly  twenty  years  in  the  administration  of  public  schools,  and  the 
study  of  the  subject  of  school  instruction  and  discipline. 

It  will  form  an  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages;  and  will  be 
sold  for  81.75.     It  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  year  1850. 

CONTENTS. 

I. — ^The  Profession  of  Tkaching. 
iL — Qualities  and  Qualification  op  a  Good  Teacher. 
III. — Means  of  Professional  Training  and  Improvement. 

1.  Education  as  an  Individual. 

2.  Visitation  and  Observation  in  Good  Schools. 

3.  Classes  of  Pupil-teachers  in  Model  Schools. 

4.  Practice  as  Assistants  and  Monitors. 

5.  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the  History,  Organization,  Instruction, 

and  Discipline  oC  Schools  in  Colleges  and  Academies. 

6.  Normal  Schools  or  Seminaries  exclusively  devoted  to  the 

Training  of  Teachers. 

7.  Itinerating  Normal  School  Agency. 

8.  Teachers  Institutes  or  Conventions. 

9.  Permanent  Organization  of  Teachers  for  Periodical  Meetings 

for  Addresses  and  Conferences. 

10.  Examination   of  Teachers  and  Inspection  of   Schools  by 

School  Officers  and  Trustees. 

11.  Promotion  of  Teachers  from  a  Lower  to  a  Higher  Grade  of 

School  on  open  Examination. 

12.  System  of  Examination   for  admission  to  the  Profession  by 

Teachers  themselves. 

13.  The  Teacher's  Library;  or,  a  Discriptive  Catalogue  of  the 

best  Books,  in  the  English,  German,  and  French  Languages, 
on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education,  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  ol  Public  Schools,  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

14.  Educational  Periodicals. 

15.  Methods  of  Classification,  Discipline  and  Teaching;  with  an 

Index  to  the  Practice  of  the  Schools  and  Teachers,  as  des- 
cribed in  Books  and  Perio(licals. 
IV. — Legal,  Pecuniary  and  Social  Condition  op  the  Teacher. 

1.  Legal  Rights  of  the  Teacher. 

2.  Compensation  of  the  Teacher  in  different  countries. 

3.  System  of  Savings  and  Annuities. 

4.  Industrial  and  Collateral  Occupation. 

5.  Social  Position. 

6.  General  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Profession. 

This  book  is  designed  by  the  author  as  a  Manual  for  Teachers  in 
Schools  of  every  grade,  and  as  a  Text  Book  for  Instruction  and  Refer- 
ence in  every  Normal  School. 

H.  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

No,  207,  Market  Street^  Philadelphia. 
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No.  III.— MABOH,  1866. 
I.   EDUCATION, 

▲  DSBT  DUI  FEOM  PEHBIIT  TO  FUTOEK  QUfB&ATIOm. 
ILLVITSAnD  or  TBI  BHDOWMBIIT  OF  THB  PBABOmr  nU'l'ITIilB,  BAXTBEI,  MAMB. 


On  the  16tli  of  June,  1852,  the  citizens  and  sons  of  Danyen,  in 
Massachusetts,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  centen- 
nial anniveiBary  of  the  town^s  existence.  A  vast  concourse  came 
together,  and  the  streets  were  eniiyened  by  music,  and  rendered  at- 
tractive by  the  long-extended  procession  of  company  after  company, 
of  the  old  and  young,  and  of  both  sexes,  all  striving  to  contribute  to 
the  interest^  and  share  the  pleasure  of  the  joyous  occasion.  After 
proceeding  through  the  principal  streets,  they  repair  to  the  '^  Mam- 
moth tent,"  within  which  was  a  bountiful  supply  of  those  *'  creature 
comforts,"  which  are  preparatory  to  the  ^  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul."  Many  sentiments  and  speeches  had  already  been  made, 
when  the  attention  of  the  multitude  was  requested  to  a  letter  and 
sentiment  from  a  long  absent  and  almost  forgotten,  (henceforward 
never  to  be  forgotten)  son  of  Danvers.  With  the  most  profound  inter- 
est^  the  following  letter  and  noble  sentiment  were  listened  to :  a  letter 
and  a  sentiment  which  honor  the  heart  of  him  who  sent  them : — 

LoMDOif,  May  26ih,  1852. 

6Bim.BiiBN : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  aoknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
iovitiiig  me  to  be  preeent  at  the  celebration  of  the  one  hondredth  anniveraaiy  of 
the  separation  of  Danyers  from  Salem,  on  tbe  16th  of  Jane. 

I  ahoold  have  thegreateat  pleaanre  in  joining  in  yonr  interesting  celebration 
there,  if  poauble.  The  early  awiociations  of  my  life  are  clnstered  aronnd  our  an- 
cient town.  It  waa,  as  many  of  yon  know,  in  a  yerv  hnmUe  bonae  in  the  Sooth 
Buish,  that  I  waa  bom,  and  flrom  the  Conoroon  Schoola  of  that  parish,  such  as 
they  were  in  1803  to  1807,  I  obtained  the  limited  education  my  parents'  means 
ooald  aSbrd ;  but  to  the  principles  there  inculcated  in  childhood  and  early  youth, 
I  owe  much  of  the  foundation  for  such  success  as  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  gnat 
me,  during  a  long  buainess  life.    Though  my  manhood,  before  coming  to  Sng^ 
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had,  was  spent  in  Baltimore,  (whioh  shares  with  my  natiTe  town  in  my  kindest 
fieelings,)  I  still  cheriBh  the  reooUeotions  of  my  earlier  days,  and  anticipate,  with 
maoh  pleasure,  a  visit  to  the  old  parish,  that  I  may  witness  the  great  strides  I  am 
told  you  have  been  making  in  wealth  and  improvementi. 
It  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  sinoe  I  left  my  native  country ;  but  I  can  say 
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position  among 

mg  of  Americans  in  Europe,  very  serionaly  affected,  and  to  feel  that  it  was  not 
entirely  undeserved ;  but,  thiaik  Heaven,  I  have  lived  to  see  the  cause  nearly 
annihilated,  by  the  energy,  industry,  and  honesty  of  my  countrymen ;  thereby 
creating  between  the  people  of  the  two  great  nations  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  governed  by  liberal  and  treo  institutions,  a  more  cordial  and  kind 
feeling  than  has  existed  at  any  other  time. 

The  great  increase  of  population  tad  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intemiJ  wealth  of  the  country,  and  enterprise  of  her  people, 
have  done  much  to  produce  this  happy  change ;  and  I  can  scarcely  see  bounds 
to  our  possible  future,  if  we  preserve  harmony  among  ourselves,  and  good  faith  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  if  we  plant  the  unrivalled  New  Englimd  institution  of 
the  Common  School,  liberally  among  the  emigrants  who  are  filling  np  Uie  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  That  this  may  be  done,  is,  I  am  pemnaded,  no  less  your 
wish  than  mine. 

I  enclose  a  sentiment,  which  I  ask  may  remain  aeded  till  this  letter  is  read  on 
the  day  of  the  celebration,  when  it  is  to  be  opened  aooording  to  the  direction  on 
the  envelope.  With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Tour  fellow  townsman. 

To  MsasEs.  J.  W,  Froctoe,  and  others.  Oxoioi  Pbabodt. 

The  endorsement  on  the  envelope  was  as  follows  :^- 

(The  seal  of  this  is  not  to  be  broken  tiU  the  toasts  are  being  proposed  by  the  Chair- 
man, at  the  dinner  16th  June,  at  Danvers,  in  commemoFstion  of  the  one  hundredth 
year  since  its  severance  from  Salenu  It  contains  a  sentiment  for  the  occasion  from 
Gborgb  Pbabooy,  of  London.) 

It  will  be  easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  intense  interest 
which  this  awakened,  and  the  pleasant  astonishment  and  delight 
with  which  the  contents  of  the  envelope  were  received.    They  were 

follows. 


A  sentiment  by  George  Peabody,  of  London.  Edugatioh,— A  pbbt  pus 
rsoM  rEBSBNT  to  fdtueb  obnbjutioim. 

Li  acknowledgement  of  the  payment  of  that  debt  by  the  generation  whioh  pre- 
ceded me  in  my  native  town  of  Danvers,  and  to  aid  in  its  prompt  future  dis- 
charge, by  each  successive  generation,  I  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  the  sum 
of  *  TwBNTT  Tboubjlnd  Dollabs,  foT  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  morality 
among  them. 

I  beg  to  remark,  that  the  subject  of  making  a  gift  to  my  native  town,  has  for 
some  years  occupied  my  mind,  and  I  avail  myself  of  your  present  interesting  festival, 
to  make  the  communication,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  add  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 

I  annex  to  the  gift  such  conditions  only,  as  I  deem  neceaaary  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  before  named.  The  conditions  are, 
that  the  legal  voters  of  the  town,  at  a  meetinff  to  be  held  at  a  convenient  time  after 
the  16th  June,  shall  acoept  the  gift,  and  sbaU  elect  a  Committee  of  not  leas  than 
twelve  persons,  to  receive  and  have  charge  of  the  same,  fbr  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  Lyceum  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  des- 
ignated  by  a  Committee  of  the  town,  fteo  to  all  the  inhabitants,  under  such  rules 
as  said  Committee  may  flrom  time  to  time  enact ;  and  that  a  Library  ahall  be  cb- 

*  Mr.  Pwbody  has,  snbiequentlx,  given  lor  the  same  object,  ih»  additiontl  sum  of  85 
tbouffand  dollars ;  making,  in  the  sggrefate,  45  thousand  doUsrs.  He  has  also  Increased 
the  LIbnuy,  by  presenting  ahont  three  thousand  valuable  volumes,  purchased  in  London,  by 
Henry  Btsrens,  Esq. 
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tdned,  wUoh  ihall  also  be  free  to  fbe  inhabitanti  under  thedireotioii  of  tiie 
Ooaunittee. 

That  a  euitable  building  for  tbe  nee  of  the  library  ehall  be  erected  at  a  ooat, 
inoladlng  the  land,  fiztnrea,  ftamltnre,  A*o.,  not  ezoeeding  seven  thonaand  dol- 
lan,  and  aball  be  located  within  one  third  of  a  mile  of  the  Freabyterian  Meeting 
House,  oooupyinff  the  spot  of  that  formerly  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rey. 
Mr.  Walker,  in  we  sontii  parish  of  Danyers. 

niat  Ten  llioiiBand  dollars  of  thia  gift  ahall  be  inTcsted  by  the  Town's  Com- 
mittee, in  nndonbted  seenrities  as  a  permanent  ftmd,  and  the  interest  arising 
therefrom,  to  be  expended  in  snppwt  of  the  Lyoenm. 

In  all  other  respects,  I  leave  the  disposition  of  the  afflurs  of  the  Lyoenm  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Danvers.  merely  suggesting  that  it  might  be  adyisable  for  them,  by 
their  own  act.  to  exolaae  sectarian  theology  and  political  disonesions,  forerer  from 
the  walls  of  tne  institution. 

I  will  make  one  request  of  the  Oommittee,  which  is,  if  they  see  no  objection, 
and  my  venerable  friend,  Capt  Sylvester  Proctor,*  should  be  living,  that  he 
may  be  adected  to  lay  the  comernrtone  of  the  Lyoenm  bmlding. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

GBOaOB  PSABODT. 

No  sooner  had  the  reader  ceased,  than  the  air  resounded  with 
hearty  and  prolonged  cheers  for  the  name  of  Gbobox  Psabodt,  the 
grateful  son  who  had  thus  decidedly  manifested  his  regard  for  the 
home  <^  his  youth,  and  generously  discharged  his  share  of  the  ''debt 
due  from  the  present  to  future,  generations.*'  If  every  individual,  every 
parent,  and  every  conminnity,  will  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  sentiment, 
and  after  the  example  of  this  endowment,  ^  then  we  may  hope  to  see 
each  generation  sweep  majestically  on  in  an  increased  and  increasing 
current,  each  living  upon,  and  growing  upon  the  granaries  of  the 
past^  and  heaping  up  resources  for  the  future.  Then  will  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  more  fully  develop  the  true  principles  of  life  and 
action,  which  will  hush  the  evil  propensities  of  man,  and  lead  him  gently 
by  the  hand  into  the  paths  of  virtue  and  wisdom.** 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  of  Danvers,  held  on  the  28ih  of  June, 
1852,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Peabody  was  promptly  accepted,  and  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  establish  and  administer  this  noble  charity, 
for  the  purposes,  and  on  the  conditions  set  forth  by  the  donor. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1854,  the  building  erected  out  of  the 
donation  of  Mr.  Peabody,  was  formally  consecrated  as  the  Psabodt 
Ibstttute,  to  the  noble  uses  of  knowledge  and  morality  for  which  it  was 
designed,  by  appropriate  exercises;  and,  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  who 
oonunenced  his  brilliant  professional  career  in  Danvers,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  occasion,  to  set  forth  those  uses,  and  express  the  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  this  public  charity  ''in  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  bum.** 

Yon  have  eome  together  to  express  anew  your  appreciation  of  the  charsoter 
and  the  objeote  of  the  giver  of  this  splendid  charity ;  to  repeat  and  republish  your 

*lfr.  Proctor,  now  deceased,  was  the  man  In  wbose  atore,  Mr.  Peabody  apent  fcnr  years 
of  hia  boyhood,  and  for  whom  ha  antartainad  the  higbeat  reapaet. 
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grateftd  aooepkanoe  of  it ;  and,  to  dedioato  this  oommodioiu  and  beantiftil  rtnw- 
tore  to  its  faithfid  and  permanent  adm'mistration.  Too  open  to-day  for  Danven, 
— its  inhabitantB  of  this  time,  and  all  tta  sncoewiona, — ^the  Lyoeom  of  knowledge 
and  morality.  Under  this  dedication  it  shall  stand  while  MassaohusettB  shall 
stand.  This  edifice  will  ornmble,  certainly,  to  be  replaced  with  another:  this 
generation  of  the  first  recipients  of  the  gift^ — the  ezoellent  giver  himself, — ^will 
soon  pass  away ;  hot,  while  onr  social  and  oiril  system  shall  endure ;  whUe  law 
shall  be  adromistered ;  while  the  sentiment  of  justice,  gratitude,  and  honor,  shall 
beat  in  one  heart  on  your  territory,  the  charity  is  immortal. 

For  every  one  among  you  it  is  set  open  equally.  No  fear  that  the  religions 
opinions  he  holds  saoreid  will  be  assailed,  or  the  politics  he  cultivates  insulted,  will 
keep  back  any  fh>m  his  share  of  the  difiusive  good.  Other  places  and  other  occa- 
sions* yon  reserve  for  dissent  and  disputation,  and  struggle  for  mastory,  and  the 
sharp  competitions  of  life.  But,  here  shall  be  peace  and  reconciliation.  Within 
these  walls  the  knowledge  and  the  morality,  which  are  of  no  creed  and  no  party ; 
which  are  graceful  and  profitable  for  all  alike,  of  every  creed  and  every  party ;  which 
are  true  and  real  to  every  mind,  as  mind,  and  from  the  nature  of  mind ;  and,  to 
every  conscience,  as  conscience,  and  from  the  nature  of  conscience ;  and,  which 
are  the  same  thing,  therefore,  in  every  brain  and  every  heart, — this  ^one,»- 
knowledge  and  morality,  broad,  fi'ee,  identical  as  humanity  itself,~4s  to  be  in<ml- 
eated  here. 

Happy  and  privileged  the  community,  beyond  the  measure  of  New  Bngland 
privilege  even,  for  whom  such  high  educational  instrumentalities  are  thus  rounifi- 
oently  provided,  and  made  perpetual !  Happy,  especially,  if  they  shall  rouse 
themselves  to  improve  them  to  their  utmost  capacity, — if  they  shall  feel  that  they 
are  summoned  by  a  new  motive,  and  by  an  obligation  nnfelt  before,  to  an  unac- 
customed effi)rt  to  appropriate  to  their  hearts  and  their  reason  all  the  countless 
good  which  is  hidden  in  knowlege  and  a  right  life ;  an  eflfort  to  become, — ^more 
than  before, — wise :  bright :  thoughtful  ^  ingenious ;  good ;  to  attain  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  learning  whion  is  compatible  with  the  practiod  S3rstem  of  things,  of 
which  they  are  a  part ;  to  feed  the  immortal,  spiritual  nature,  with  an  ampler  and 
higher  nutrition :  enriching  memory  with  new  fiicts,  judgment  with  sounder 
thoughts,  taste  with  more  beautiful  images,  the  moral  sense  wiUi  more  of  aU 
things,  whatsoever  they  are,  lovely,  honest,  and  of  good  report, — ^the  reality  of 
virtue,  the  desert  of  praise. 

Happy,  almost  above  all,  the  noble  giver,  whose  heart  is  large  enough  to  pay 
of  the  abundance  which  crowns  his  life, — ^to  pay  out  of  his  single  means,— 4he 
'whole  debt  this  generation  owes  the  future.  I  honor  and  love  him,  not  merely 
that  his  energy,  sense,  and  integrity  have  raised  him  from  a  poor  boy, — waiting 
in  that  shop  yonder, — ^to  be  a  guest,  as  Curran  gracefiilly  expressed  it,  at  the  table 
of  princes ;  to  spread  a  table  for  the  entertainment  of  princes, — ^not  merely  be- 
cause the  brilliant  professional  career  which  has  given  him  a  position  so  command- 
ing in  the  mercantile  and  social  circles  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world,  has 
left  him  as  completely  American, — ^the  heart  as  wholly  untravelled, — as  when  he 
first  stepped  on  the  shore  of  England  to  seek  his  fortune,  sighing  to  think  that  the 
ocean  rolled  between  him  and  home ;  jealous  of  honor ;  wakeful  to  our  interests ; 
helping  his  country,  not  by  swagger  and  vulgarity,  but  by  recommending  her 
credit ;  vindicating  her  title  to  be  trusted  on  the  exchange  of  nations ;  squander- 
ing himself  in  hospitalities  to  her  citizens, — a  man  of  deeds,  not  of  words, — ^not 
for  these  merely  I  love  and  honor  him ;  but,  because  his  nature  is  afieotionate  and 
unsophisticated  still :  because  his  memory  comes  over  so  lovingly  to  this  sweet 
Argus;  to  the  school-room  of  his  childhood;  to  the  old  shop  and  kind  master, 
and  the  graves  of  his  fiither  and  mother ;  and,  because  he  has  had  the  sagacity, 
and  the  character,  to  indulge  these  unextinguished  affections  in  a  gift, — ^not  of 
vanity  and  ostentation, — but  of  supreme  and  durable  utility.  With  how  true  and 
rational  a  satisfiiction  might  he  permit  one  part  of  the  charitable  rich  man's  epi- 
taph to  be  written  on  his  grave-stone :  "  What  I  spent,  I  had ;  what  I  kept,  1  lost; 
what  I  gave  away,  remains  with  me." 

The  speaker  thus  enunciates  the  educational  character  of  the  insti- 
tution founded  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Peabody. 
"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  declared  wishes  of  Mr.  Peabody  wfll  be  considered 
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M  jetenainiiig,  quite  peremptorily,  the  general  mode  of  adminietoring  this  fond. 
Better  ednoatioiial  instrumentalitiee,  indeed,  no  man's  wisdom,  in  the  ciroum- 
■Cances,  eonld  have  devised.  Coarses  of  leotares,  then,  and  a  library  of  good 
books,  these  are  to  form  the  means  of  the  Lyoeun  ^  and,  the  problem  is,  in  what 
winr  you  oan  make  the  most  of  them. 

It  may  seem  a  little  exaggerated  at  its  first  statement, ^and,  perhaps,  alarming, 
but  it  will  serve,  at  least,  to  introduoe  my  more  partionlar  ideas,  to  say  that  the 
true  view  for  you  to  take  of  this  large  provision  of  mental  means,  and  of  your 
relations  to  it,  is  to  regard  yourselves  as  having  becomej  by  its  bestowmenty 
aermanently  the  iumhers  of  an  institution  which  undertakes  to  teach  you  by 
lectures  and  a  library.  Herein,  exactly,  is  the  peculiarity  of  your  new  privilege. 
Ton  are  no  longer,  as  heretofore  it  has  been  with  you, — merely  to  be  indulged  the 
opportwiity  of  a  few  evenings  in  a  year  to  listen,  for  the  amusement  of  it,  to  half 
a  dozen  disoonrses  of  as  many  different  speakers,  on  as  many  totally  disoonnectud 
topics ;  treated,  possibly,  for  ostentation,  and  adapted  only  to  entertain ;  but,  how-- 
ever  treated,  and  whatever  fit  for,  totelly  forgotten  in  an  honr ;  preceded,  followed 
up,  and  assisted,  by  no  preparation  and  no  effi>rt  of  the  hearer ;  giving  no  direc- 
tion whatever  to  his  thoughts  or  readings ;  separated  from  each  other,  even  while 
the  Lyceum  season  lasti,  by  a  week  of  l^r ;  devoted,  even  in  its  leisure  moments, 
to  trains  of  thought  or  snatehes  of  reading  wholly  unanxiliar  and  irrelative ;  and, 
for  nine  months  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  totelly  discontinued.  Thanks  to  this 
mnnificenoe,  you  are  come  to  the  fruition  of  fiir  other  opportunities.  An  institu- 
tian  of  Uaming,  in  the  justest  sense  of  the  Xerst,  is  provided  for  you,  Lectorea 
are  to  be  delivered  to  you  through  a  &r  larger  portion  of  the  year ;  a  library, 
which  win  assuredly  swell  to  thousands  of  volumes,  is  to  be  accumulated  under 
your  eye,  from  which  you  may  derive  the  means  of  accompanying  any  lecturer  on 
any  subject  from  evening  to  evening :  and,  this  system  of  provision  is  permanent;, 
— jienoeforth  part  and  parcel,  through  its  corporate  existence,  of  the  civil  identity 
and  privilege  of  Danvers.  Yon  enter,  therefore,  to-day, — ^yon  may  enter, — a  new 
and  important  school ;  as  durably  such,  as  truly  such, — having  regard  to  difier- 
ences  of  droumstential  details, — as  the  seminary  at  Andover ;  or  the  law  school 
at  Cambridge ;  or  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Philadelphia,—- all  of  them  schools,, 
too,  and  all  teaching  by  lectures  and  a  library." 

It  does  not  fall  Tvithin  the  scope  of  this  article  to  follow  the  eloquent 
speaker  in  the  development  of  the  true  idea  of  the  public  lecture,  de- 
signed to  impart  knowledge ;  and  of  the  manifold  uses  of  books  in 
mental  culture,  and  the  highest  enjoyment  to  the  man  of  labor  as 
well  as  of  leisure.  From  those  portions  of  the  address  we  shall  enrich 
our  pages  by  extracts  hereafter.  After  a  touching  allusion  to  his  own 
use  aod  enjojrment  of  good  books^  Mr.  Choate  concludes  as  follows : — 

**  To  these  uses,  and  these  enjoymente ;  to  mental  culture,  and  knowledge,  and 
morality, — ^the  guide,  the  grace,  Uie  solace  of  labor  on  all  ito  fields,  we  dedicate 
this  charity !    May  it  bless  you  in  all  vour  successions ;  and,  may  the  admirable 

fiver  survive  to  see  that  the  debt  which  he  recognizes  to  the  future  is  completely 
ischarged :  survive  to  enjoy  in  the  gratitude,  and  love,  and  honor  of  this  gene- 
ration, the  honor,  and  love,  and  gratitude  with  which  the  Uitest  will  assuredly 
«heridi  his  name,  and  partake  and  transmit  hia  benefoction." 

As  an  additional  encouragement  to  the  youth  of  Danvers  to 

improve  their  privileges,  Mr.  Peabody  has  signified  his  intention  to 

give  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  annually,  to  be  appropriated 

for  the  purchase  of  prizes  for  the  meritorious  pupils  of  the  two  High 

Schools,  known  as  the  Peabody  and  Holton  Schools.     In  furtherance 

of  this  design,  the  School  Committee  of  Danvers  have  had  executed 

a  beautifully  designed  medal,  called  the  Pkabodt  Medal^  to  be 

awarded  to  the  deserving  members  of  the  schools. 
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Bat  the  manifieeiioe  of  Mr.  Peabody  has  not  been  reetrioted  to  the 
noble  institution  which  will  perpetuate  his  name,  or  to  the  schools 
where  he  was  educated,  or  the  town  where  he  was  bom.  It  is  yet  too 
soon  to  speak  of  all  his  bene&ctions ;  and  long  may  it  be  before 
those  who  follow  him,  will  be  called  on  to  make  up  the  record  of  his  uses 
of  great  wealth  acquired  by  commercial  sagacity,  probity,  and  diligence. 
When  that  record  is  written,  it  will  be  found  that  his  liberal  hand  has 
bestowed  largely  to  provide  for  the  widow  and  orphan,  bereaved  by 
pestilence,  and  for  the  poor,  rendered  houseless  by  fire,  in  cities  whi(^ 
he  never  visited.  When  the  credit  of  his  adopted  state  of  Maryland 
was  not  properly  protected  in  Europe,  his  princely  interposition  re- 
deemed her  bonds  from  dishonor.  The  Industry  and  Arts  of  his  native 
land,  will  not  forget  his  timely  advances  of  many  thousand  dollars, 
that  rescued  from  entire  fjEtilure  the  American  department  of  the 
London  Exhibition.  Science  and  humanity  wiU  unite  in  associating 
his  name  with  that  of  Grinnell,  as  the  generous  patron  of  discovery 
in  unexplored  regions,  and  of  search  after  the  hardy  navigator,  whose 
£[ite  had  touched  the  heart  of  fiH  Europe.  And  while  he  has  contri- 
buted to  rear  in  the  capitol  of  his  country,  a  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Washington,  his  large  hearted  patriotism  has  exalted  in  the 
dty  of  his  residence,  the  anniversary  of  American  Independence  from 
a  national  festival,  to  a  ffete  of  Liberty  and  Fraternity,  which  the 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  whether  bom  on  American 
or  English  soil,  may  unite  in  celebrating. 

NoTB. — ^The  London  Morning  JoumtlStof  the  5th  of  Jiilj,  1855,  oonUuned  an  ex- 
tended notice  "  of  an  entertainment  given  by  Mr.  Peabody,  aa  is  his  costom,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  the  Annivemiy  of  American  Independence,  to  hie  coantrymen  sojourning 
in  London.  Among  his  two  hundred  guests  were,  his  Excellency,  Mr.  Fillmore,  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  several  English  gentlemen  of  distinction."  Hon.  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  like  his  ancestor  bearing  the  same  name,  eighty  years  before, 
was  there  "to  establish  a  personal  intercourse  with  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty 
on  the  English  side  of  the  water,"  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  in  the  most  felici- 
tous manner,  his  own  and  his  oountiymen's  pride,  in  the  recollections  and  associations 
of  the  day.  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  respon- 
ded eloquently  to  a  toast  expressive  of  a  desire  for  a  "  perpetual  friendship  and  alliance 
between  the  people  of  England  and  the  United  States,"  which  he  believed  was  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  of  his  own  coantrymen.  "  We  look  to  yon  to  speed  the  torch  of  freediMnt 
lit  at  our  shrines,  over  your  own  continent,  until  its  broad  illumination  shall  flash  across 
the  Pacific,  and  penetrate  the  dark  recesses  of  Asiatic  despotisms." 

**  Take  freedom,  take  thy  radiant  round. 
When  dimmed,  revive,— when  tost,  return ; 

IW  not  a  shrine  on  earth  bo  found, 
On  which  thy  glories  diall  no(  burn." 

The  festivities  were  closed,  with  Mr.  Fillmore  proposing  the  health  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body — **our  generous  host, — ^who  maintains  on  British  soil,  the  oharaeteristict  of  his 
oonntiy,  sod  cherishes  for  her  fond  recollections,  which  he  has  manifioently  iUu»- 
tiated  on  this  day  of  our  national  independence." 


II.   EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  HEB.REWS. 

Alv  nmoDVOTOKT  nrroH. 

BT  REV.  M ORRU  J.  EAPHALL,  PH.  D. 


Thb  Hebrews  are  emphatically  the  people  of  the  book.  Education 
18  to  them  like  the  air  they  breathe :  without  it  they  cease  to  exist 
Not  only  has  every  Hebrew,  Hke  his  Gentile  competitor  in  the  battle 
of  life,  to  acqoire  that  amoant  of  instruction,  without  which  he  could 
not  successfully  carry  on  his  profession  or  trade :  but  the  minute  and 
manifold  observances  enjoined  by  his  religion,  and  the  fact  that  his 
worship,  private  as  well  as  public,  is  conducted  in  Hebrew,  render 
it  necessary  that  he  should  likewise  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  his  forefathers. 

According  to  the  pious  legends  of  the  Rabbins,  public  schools 
existed  before  the  deluge ;  and  Adam  was  not  only  the  first  man  but 
also  the  first  schoolmaster,  assisted  in  his  labors  by  Enoch,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Noah.  After  the  dehige,  Shem*  established  and  presided 
over  a  public  school,  assisted  by  his  great-grand-son  Eber,  among 
whose  pupils  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Jacob,  are  particularly 
mentioned. 

Another  tradition  avers  that  during  the  bondage  in  i^pt,  the  ^be 
of  Levi,  although  grievously  oppressed  like  all  Israel,  remained  exempt 
firom  hard  hibor,  as  the  whole  tribe  devoted  itself  to  study  and  educa- 
tion. That,  consequently,  this  tribe — ^possessed  of  higher  mental 
training  than  the  others — disdained  io  join  in  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf;  and  that  from  the  same  cause  this  tribe  was  qualified 
to  assume  the  duties  of  ministers  and  teachers,  which  subsequently 
were  entrusted  to  them. 

The  Pentateuch  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  the  practice  of  its  precepts  rendered  necessary.  The  duty 
of  parents  to  teach  their  diildren  is  repeatedly  inculcated.  The  art 
<^  writing  is  assumed  to  be  possessed  by  the  priests  (Numbers  v.  23,) 
and  also  by  the  people  generally,  (Deuter :  vi.  9,  xi.  20,  xxiv.  1,  8,) 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  ornament  on  the  high  priests'  mitre, 
consisted  of  a  golden  frontlet  on  which  alphabetic  characters  were 

•  Seipio  a^ambatti  in  hh  work  «  ArebiTonun  Veterit  Tertamenti,  tea  de  Seriptoriboi  Habm- 
ieii,**  aaKrto  thai  Sham  was  tfaa  authoc  of  a  tnatlw  on  medioina,  of  whieb  a  raaoineript  in  Habraw 
pcaMnrad  in  tha  libiary  of  tba  than  (A.  D.  ]0QO)  Elector  of  Bavaria ! 
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engraved.  But  the  books  of  Moees  nowhere  speak  <^  a  dass  of  meOy 
or  of  any  public  institution,  altogether  devoted  to  teaching.  It  maj 
be  assumed  that  education  was  looked  npon  as  a  religious  duty,  and 
therefore  entrusted  to  the  priests  and  Levites.  It  is  certain  that  in 
process  of  time  these  teachers  neglected  their  duty  to  such  a  degree 
that  Samuel  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  and  enlarged 
system.  He  therefore  founded  the  schools  of  the  prophets  open  to 
all  Israelites.  Respecting  the  internal  polity,  and  the  system  of 
education  in  these  schools  we  know  but  little.  We  must,  however, 
not  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  word  Nabij  "  prophet,"  bore  the  same 
signification  in  the  days  of  Samuel  that  it  obtained  at  a  later  period 
of  Scriptural  history,  viz.,  that  of  an  *'  inspired  predictor  of  future 
events  " — such  an  inspired  predictor  in  the  days  of  Samuel  was  called 
Bo-eh,  or  Hhoseh^  "a  Seer,"  (1.  Sam.  ix.  9,)  whereas  the  word  NM^ 
""  prophet,"  is  used  in  Qenesis  xz.  7,  and  in  Isaiah  ix.  15,  to  designate 
a  ** teacher;"  in  Exodus  viii.  1,  an  "orator;"  in  Exod.  xv.  20,  and 
Judges  iv.  4,  a  "poet,"  and  in  1.  Chronicles  xxv,  pantm^  a  "com- 
poser of  music."  This  fourfold  meaning  of  the  word  Nabi  telb  us 
what  functions  the  "  prophets  "  trained  in  these  schools  were  intended 
to  discharge.  They  were  to  be  **  teachers,"  "  public  orators,"  "  poets,*' 
and  "  composers  of  sacred  music,"  and  the  system  of  education  was 
arranged  accordingly. 

These  schools  took  root,  spread  over  the  land  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews.  Learned  societies 
are  spoken  of  as  "  the  men  of  Hezekiah,"  (Proverbs  xxv.  1,)  and  "the 
masters  of  assemblies,"  (Eccl.  xii.  11,)  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  connected  with  these  schools.  With  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  however,  these  schools  were  ruined,  and  shortly  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  they  altogether  disappear.  As  it  had  been  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  Israelitish  commonwealth,  the  priests,* — ^who 
had  returned  from  exile  in  greater  numbers  than  the  Levites— -once 
more  became  the  teachers  of  the  nation,  and  once  more  sacrificed 
their  duty  to  their  interest,  for  which  they  are  bitterly  upbraided  by 
the  last  of  the  Prophets,  (Malachi  ii,  1-12). 

Ezra,  though  himself  a  priest,  and  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Assem- 
bly," over  which  he  presided,  again  resorted  to  the  plan  of  Samuel. 
Public  schools  of  difierent  degrees  were  everywhere  established ;  the 
priests  no  longer  remained  ex  officio  sole  instructors  of  the  people, 
but  were  superseded  by  a  new  class  of  teachers,  the  "  Sopherim," 
grammateis  "scribes."    Thenceforth  the  history  of  education  among 

*  AooordiDg  to  Ezra  (ti.  S6^42),  the  number  of  prieito  that  letamed,  wet  4279,  while  of  Lerttei 
there  ooly  weie  311. 
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the  Jews  stands  clearly  before  us.  Each  town  in  Judea,  containing  a 
•certain  nnmber  of  inhabitants,  was  bound  to  maintain  a  primary 
sdiool,  the  Bhasan  '^  precentor,^  of  the  Synagogue,  in  most  instances^ 
being  the  teacher.  Seminaries  of  a  higher  grade  were  presided  over 
by  Sopherim  ^  scribes,"  and  a  sufficient  annual  income  was  assigned 
for  their  support.  The  portion  of  public  revenue  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  though  frequently  diverted,  was  as  frequently  irestored  to 
the  schools.  In  the  countries  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris, where  the  Jewish  population  was  more  numerous  and  wealthy 
than  in  Judea  proper,  and  in  Egypt,  chiefly  at  Alexandria,  the  schools 
were  flourishing ;  and  that  they  were  well  conducted  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  within  Mly  years  from  the  time  the  Jews  first  came  in 
contact  with  the^  Greek  language,  they  were  able  to  translate  the 
Pentateuch,  from  the  Hebrew,  which  had  ceased  to  be  their  vernacular 
tongue  into  the  Greek,*  with  which  they  had  so  lately  become 
acquainted. 

With  the  &11  of  Jerusalem,  (A.  D.  70,)  the  schools  in  Judea  were, 
for  a  time,  ruined.  One  college,  at  Jamnia,  had,  however,  been 
spared  by  the  Romans,  and  became  the  center  of  instruction  to  the 
Jews,  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  their  religious  and  civil 
polity.  When  this  college,  and  also  the  schools  in  E^pt,  were 
destroyed  during  the  wars  against  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  (A.  D.  116 
till  134,)  a  new  seat  of  learning  arose  at  Tiberias,  near  the  lake  of  that 
name.  The  presidents  of  this  school  were  styled  Nassi^  ^  prince," 
recognized  by  the  Roman  authorities  as  Patriarchs,  and  exercised 
great  sway  over  the  Jews  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  Under 
their  auspices,  the  important  compilation  of  the  Jewish  canon  law, 
called  ""  Mishna,''  was  formed  about  A.  D.  200 ;  but  their  dignity  and 
usefulness  gradually  decayed,  owing  partly  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
hereditary  Patriarchs,  and  partly  to  the  hostility  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  school  was  closed  about  the  year  439,  when  its  declin- 
ing &me  had  long  been  eclipsed  by  the  Babylonian  schools  of  Sura, 
Pumbeditha  and  Nahardea,  near  the  Euphrates.  These  great  col- 
legiate institutions  possessed  vast  endowments,  and  were  visited  by 
Jewish  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  great  compilation 
of  the  Babylon  Talmud  in  twelve  large  folio  volumes,  the  work  of 
sixty  years,  attests  the  zeal  and  extensive  erudition  of  the  Bishi  Me- 
ththtOy  "•  chiefs  of  the  sc]|ool8,"  who  under  the  Buh  Cklutha^  "  prince 
<^  captivity,"  taught  in  these  academical  republics.  They  continued 
to  flourish  till  the  year  1048,  when  the  poverty-striken  Cab'phs  seized 
on  the  endowments,  and  shut  up  the  schools. 

— -I  !■  I  -        -  ¥llf       ■  Til  II  M  .  _  ■__■  ^1       _  .BMMM Tl 1 |-|-TW~— ^^^— ^^^-^"-'•^^^— ^— ^— B—K^^^^ 

*  TYm  StftmagnOf  or  tnndation  of  tlie  Sevootj,  waa  ntiiUirtafcwi  bj  JodMOi,  about  the  jmt 
9B0.  B.  C.  S. 
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Some  sixty  yean  before  this  catastrophe,  the  Jews  residiBg  on  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  tinder  the  dominion  c^  the  Moors,  had  began  to 
found  schoob  on  an  enlai]ged  principle,  in  which  the  positive  sdenceii 
and  the  philosophy  of  Arestotle  were  taught,  as  well  as  the  Talmud, 
and  which  exercised  great  influence  on  science  and  learning,  through- 
out Europe,  during  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages.  Theae 
schools  continued  to  flourish  till  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain, 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  A.  D.  1492. 

Contemporary  with  these  Spanish  schools,  but  conducted  on  more 
narrow  principles,  were  the  Talmudic  schools,  from  which  all  other 
studies  remiuned  excluded.  Their  principal  seat  was  in  France. 
From  thence  they  spread  first  over  Germany,  and  then  over  Poland, 
where  they  still  flourish,  and  from  whence  the  Talmud  schools 
throughout  the  East  have  been  revived. 

The  Spanish  schools,  after  their  expulsion,  sought  shelter  in  Italy 
and  the  Turkish  empire.  In  this  last-named  country,  however,  they 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  Talmudists,  who,  together  with  the  Oab- 
balists,  still  reign  supreme.  In  Italy,  and  subsequently  in  Holland, 
the  Spanish  schools  remained  active,  until  they  gradually  became 
amalgamated  with  the  modern  system  which,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  prevails  throughout  the  West  (Germany,  Italy, 
France.)  In  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States,  Jewish  education 
is  still  in  its  infancy. 

An  examination  of  Education  among  the  Hebrews  thus  presents  us 
six  post-Biblical  developments : 

1.  The  Schools  of  the  Sopherim, 

2.  "         "  **      Mishna. 
8.    «         «  •*      Talmud. 

4.  *'    Scientific  Talmudic  schools  of  Spain. 

5.  ^    rigidly  Talmudic  schools  of  old  France,  transplanted  to 
Poland  and  the  East 

0.  The  modem  schools  of  Grermany,  Italy,  and  France. 


II.  PI06SS88  OF  EOUCiTIOHAL  9ST1L0PBSNT  IS  EUROPE.' 

■  T    HBNST    F.    TAPPAN,    D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  tk*  UohMrity  or  MUUfM. 


With  some  solitary  thinker,  most  probably,  the  circle  of  human 
thought  began.  The  mystery  and  the  beauty  of  the  world  led  to 
philosophic  inquiry,  and  creative  art  The  conceptions  and  theories 
started,  the  truths  gained,  the  work  of  useful  improvement,  or,  of 
beautiful  art  attempted,  attracted  others  as  if  a  new  oracle  had  become 
vocaL  Institutions  to  make  scholars  and  artists  there  were  not ;  but 
scholars  and  artists  had  first  to  grow  from  the  individual  teacher ;  and 
then,  as  they  multiplied,  they  became  associated  in  schools  and  insti- 
tutions. These,  by  a  concentration  of  mind  and  means,  multiplied 
scholars  and  artists  more  rapidly,  gave  them  greater  perfection  by 
methodical  culture  and  the  infiuence  of  example,  and  spread  wide  the 
scholarly  and  artistic  spirit. 

There  are  three  stages  of  learned  and  artistic  association  to  be 
noticed :  The  primal,  or  ancient ;  the  middle,,  or  ecclesiastical  and 
scholastic ;  and  the  modem.  ^  The  first  embraces  a  period  reaching 
down  %>  the '  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  religious  houses  of 
Christianity ;  the  second  embraces  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  refor- 
mation; and  the  third  begins  with  the  reformation.  Each  stage 
prepared  the  way  for  the  succeeding ;  and  each  has  its  marked  and 
peculiar  characteristics. 

The  primal  stage  is  that  where  the  individual  thinker,  or  artist, 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  school.  Thoughts  of  Grod — ^the  great  first 
cause— of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  of  human  duty  and  destiny 
*8tir  in  some  great  original  mind,  and  he  speaks  out  his  thoughts 
wherever  he  can  gain  a  hearing — ^in  the  public  walks  and  groves,  in 
the  market  place,  in  the  houses  of  fidends,  in  familiar  intercourse,  or 
on  festal  occasions.  Thus  Socrates  and  the  Stagyrite  taught  Those 
who  habitually  consorted  with  them  became  disciples,  in  turn  to  become 
teachers,  or  to  carry  out  the  great  principles  with  which  they  became 
imbued,  into  public  life.  School,  which  now  generally  means  an  insti- 
tution of  learning,  derived  from  the  Greek  2x®^^>  ^^^  ^)  leisure  or 
time  removed   fr-om  public  or  private    business,  was    applied   to 

*  PortioB  of  A  Diaoovn*  delivand  b«fi>n  th«  AoMrioaa  AnooiatMa  for  tho  AinaMmnt  tC 
Education,  in  Nov  York,  on  tho  SBlh  of  Aaguit,  ISSfiL 
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designale  the  teacher  and  his  disciples,  and  finally  his  peculiar  doo- 
trines.  The  bustle,  interests,  and  employments  of  ordinary  life  were 
laid  aside  for  a  simple  and  pure  devotion  to  thought,  for  inquiries 
afler  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  BeautifuL  Thus  sprung  up  all  the 
great  schools  of  ancient  philosophy ;  thus  were  men  taught  wisdoih ; 
thus  was  human  culture  carried  on ;  thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
all  knowledge  and  all  education.  It  was  a  spontaneous  association 
of  great  minds  aspiring  afler  the  highest  objects  that  can  be  proposed 
to  man.  The  same  indiyiduality  marks  the  poets,  the  artists,  the 
historians,  and  the  orators  of  antiquity.  Each  formed  himself  by 
individual  effort,  under  the  inspirations  of  his  own  genius,  availing 
himself  of  the  knowledges  which  were  accessible,  studying  the 
examples  which  were  presented,  seizing  the  occasions  which  were 
offered,  moulding  language,  and  developing  forms  of  beauty  with  an 
originality  which  could  belong  only  to  a  period  when  the  human 
mind,  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  its  powers  under  the  great  eye 
of  nature,  instead  of  finding  authorities  in  the  past,  was  driven  in 
upon  itself  and  created  authorities  for  the  future,  and  like  a  discoverer 
in  regions  untrodden  before,  wandered  freely  abroad  in  joyful  expeo- 
tation  of  wonders  of  truth  and  beauty. 

In  the  latter  period  of  Greece,  and  during  the  classic  age  of  Rome, 
the  Schools  of  Philosophy,  and  particularly  the  Schools  of  the  Rhe- 
toricians exhibit  some  approximation  to  the  form  of  institutions  of 
learning,  with  a  formula  of  education ;  l>ut  still  the  individual  teacher 
created  his  own  school  and  formed  its  centre.  Cicero  studied  Plato 
and  Demosthenes,  but  he  resorted  to  no  university ;  he  was  taught  by 
Roscius,  but  in  no  public  gymnasium.  Virgil  imitated  the  Eiad,  but 
he  caught  the  epic  fire,  and  gained  the  majesty  and  grace  of  the 
hexameter  from  the  discipline  of  no  Homeric  Institute.  In  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  learned  men  and  artists  of  antiquity,  we  must  think 
of  original  genius,  self-made  men,  individual  efforts,  independent 
thoughts  and  aims,  and  the  voluntary  association  of  men  naturally^ 
influencing  each  other  by  conversation,  correspondence,  daily  example, 
and  the  courtesies  of  social  life.  We  must  forget  our  modem  ideas 
of  educational  institutions  established  by  the  State,  or  sustained  by 
patronage  and  power.  In  that  primal  stage,  education  could  appear 
in  no  other  form,  for  the  idea  of  education  was  then  in  process  of 
development,  and  the  materials  of  education  were  accumulating. 

And  as  there  were  not,  properly  speaking,  institutions  of  learning, 
80  there  was  not  any  system  of  public  and  general  education.  The 
people  heard  poems  recited  by  strolling  rhapsodists,  and  by  actors 
in  the  theatre ;  they  heard  histories  read  at  the  public  games ;  they 
heard  the  orators  in  the  public  assemblies ;  they  might  Ibten  to  the 
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diaoouTse  of  phfloeophers  in  the  public  places ;  and  thej  everywhere 
contemplated  proportion,  msLjestjy  and  beauty,  in  the  temples  and 
statues  which  adorned  their  cities  and  the  seats  of  religious  worship. 
It  was  an  education  through  the  ear  and  the  eje ;  through  national 
customs,  and  religious  ceremonies;  through  legend  and  story;  through 
monuments  of  national  glory,  and  the  proud  associations  of  places 
connected  with  heroic  deeds.  It  was  a  moulding  of  the  character 
through  sentiments,  emotions,  and  passion,  infused  and  quickened  by 
the  objects  and  incidents  of  their  daily  life,  where  the  objects  and 
incidents  were  created  and  ordered  by  the  genius,  taste,  and  activity 
of  the  presiding  minds  which  dwelt  in  a  higher  sphere.  Wisdom, 
beauty,  poetry,  and  music  dwelt  first  of  all  upon  Oljrmpus,  thence 
they  descended  to  dwell  at  Delphi,  and  upon  the  Acropolis :  their 
priests  and  representatives  were  a  god-like  order  of  men,  and,  through 
them,  the  whole  people  felt  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  visitation. 
Such  was  the  beauty,  poetry,  and  heroism  of  the  life  of  the  Greeks, 
that  their  mythology  seems  almost  to  be  established  by  the  facts  of 
their  history,  so  naturally  consequential  was  the  one  upon  the  other. 

The  cultivated  dass  among  the  Romans  assimilated  to  the  cultivated 
class  among  the  Greeks,  and  their  education  proceeded  by  the  same 
means ;  but  the  Boman  people  never  imbibed  the  Athenian  spirit  of 
letters  and  art,  and  never  reached  the  Athenian  polish  and  grace. 
The  shadow  of  Olympus  did  not  stretch  itself  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  But  the  Roman,  no  less  than  the  Athenian,  formed  a  strong 
national  character  through  legend  and  story,  through  the  associations 
of  places  and  proud  historical  recollections,  and  through  the  influence 
of  political  institutions. 

Education,  among  the  ancients,  viewed  as  a  process,  was  varied, 
undetermined,  independent,  oflen  accidental,  and  strongly  individual ; 
and,  in  its  dijffusion,  took  the  ease  and  freedom  of  social  life  instead 
of  that  cloistered  seclusion  and  disciplinary  movement  which- are  so 
ftmiliar  to  us.  As  a  result,  it  presents  us  men  of  the  highest  powers 
under  a  noble  culture;  a  civilized  people  wonderful  for  thought, 
imagination,  and  taste,  or  a  people  of  stem  and  lofty  nationalism ; 
works  in  literature  and  art,  which,  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled, 
have  long  since  been  acknowledged  by  mankind  as  models  which  can 
never  lose  their  authority,  and  can  never  cease  to  instruct ;  many  im- 
portant truths  in  pure  science,  and  valuable  researches  in  physics ; 
and  speculations  in  philosophy,  immortal  as  thought  itself. 

These  solitary  thinkers,  with  their  few  disciples — ^these  poets,  histo- 
rians, and  orators  in  the  simple  strength  of  their  genius — ^these  artists, 
*working  out  the  ideal  conceptions  of  their  own  minds,  were  the  only 
.  educators  of  the  day  in  which  they  lived,  and  they  have  ever  remained 
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the  edncatora  of  mankind.  What  would  antiquity  be  without  these 
but  a  barren  waste  ?  We  would  have  a  speotade  of  the  rise  and  fidl 
of  dynasties,  the  march  of  armies,  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  the  f^ary 
of  conquest :  we  might  have  also  useful  arts,  and  oonunerce,  and 
wealth,  leading  on  a  barbaric  magnificence.  But  now  that  they  have 
passed  awaj,  what  would  they  be  to  us  but  a  stoij,  or  a  dream — a 
Babylon,  a  Tyre,  a  Carthage,  to  fill  a  page  of  histoij,  but  leaving  no- 
thing behind  to  inspire,  to  elevate,  to  improve  mankind  ?  The  very 
wars  of  the  dassio  nations  have  an  interest  beyond  all  others,  because 
they  exhibit  the  stru^les  of  civilization  against  barbarism :  they  are 
the  heroic  defending  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful.  The  la* 
bors  of  Genius  have  given  immortality  to  these  nations.  The  poetry, 
the  philosophy,  the  eloquence,  the  lustories,  the  splendid  wo^  of  art 
still  survive.  The  memory  and  influence  of  these  nations  are  im* 
perishable,  because  they  continue  to  teach  us  great  truths,  to  hold  up 
before  us  the  most  perfect  models  of  literary  production  and  of  the 
beautiful  arts,  and  to  inspire  us  with  enthusiasm  for  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  refinement 

The  Roman  Empire,  with  its  majesty  and  power,  was  an  impressive 
spectacle— so  was  the  Persian — so  is  the  Chinese  and  the  Russian. 
But  the  Dictators,  Triumvirs,  and  Caosars  of  the  Ancient  Empire, 
viewed  alone,  have  for  us  little  more  interest  than  the  Emperors  and 
Czars  of  the  modem  dynasties.  Greece  perpetuated  in  Bome-^ 
Roman  legislation,  literature,  art,  and  eloquence— R<Hnan  civilization 
and  culture  draw  forever  the  heart  of  humanity  towards  the  city  of 
the  seven  hills. 

And  thus,  in  contemplating  this  primal  period,  we  are  taught  at 
once  the  great  truth,  that  the  life  of  nations  no  less  than  the  life  of 
individuals,  is  important  to  the  world,  and  survives  in  the  memory 
and  veneration  of  after  times,  only  as  connected  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  the  development  of  thought,  the  cultivation  of  taste,  im* 
provement  in  arts,  and,  in  general,  with  the  advancement  of  the  spiri- 
tual interests  of  man. 

In  proceeding  to  the  second  stage  of  learned  association  and  educa- 
tional development,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  a  general  and 
rapid  review  like  the  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  mark  with  exactness 
the  transition  from  one  stage  to  the  other.  Indeed,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  must  have  been  gradual,  extending  through  centuries, 
appearing  under  different  phases,  and  with  more  or  less  distinctness. 

First  of  all,  let  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  two  stages  be 

'  dearly  borne  in  mind  ^— the  first  presents  the  independent  teacher 

going  forth  to  utter  what  he  ccmceived  to  be  truths,  as  he  best  could^ 

under  no  legal  authority,  and  connected  with  no  incorporated  sodel^ 
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or  institoCkni.  The  philosopher  and  the  poet  were  equally  free,  and 
impelled  alike  by  the  simple  power  of  arigiiud  Uiongfat  and  the  inspi* 
ration  o^genios.  The  Greek,  particolarlyy  had  every  thing  within 
himself.  His  own  language,  the  most  perfect,  perhaps,  ever  used  by 
man,  was  sufficient  for  him,  and  he  cultivated  no  other ;  and  whatever 
hints  he  may  have  received  from  other  nations,  through  some  travel- 
ling phOosopher,  he  passed  so  &r  beyond  them,  and  exhibited  such 
independence  in  his  thinking,  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as 
elements  of  his  system.  Such  hints  have  little  more  relation  to 
Grecian  philosophy  than  the  letters  of  Cadmus  to  the  dramas  of 
JEschylus. 

In  the  second  stage,  there  appears  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the 
past,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  what  the  human  mind  had  already 
successfully  achieved.  There  were  cultivated  languages  to  be  learned, 
master  works  in  literature  and  art  to  be  studied,  systems  of  philosophy 
to  be  examined,  and  scientiflc  truths  to  be  acquired.  The  Roman 
could  not  be  as  original  as  the  Greek,  and  had  first  to  become  a 
scholar  ere  he  could  be  a  philosopher,  poet,  or  orator. 

The  classic  period  of  Rome  added  still  more  to  the  mass  of  philoso- 
phical and  literary  material,  and  imposed  upon  subsequent  ages  the 
necessity  of  a  still  wider  erudition.  And  when  the  Latin  itself  ceased 
to  be  a  living  tongue,  or  existed  only  in  a  degenerated  and  corrupted 
form,  two  classical  languages  instead  of  one  had  to  be  acquired  as  the 
necessary  portals  to  those  treasures  of  thought  and  beauty  which  the 
genius  of  Uie  ancients  had  created,  and  which  were  henceforth  to  lead 
the  way  of  profound  and  elegant  culture. 

New  and  powerful  elements  of  intellectual  development  had  also 
been  introduced  with  tiie  Christian  religion.  The  great  author  of  this 
religion  taught  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  but  with 
a  perfection  and  power  which  surpassed  them  alL  He  taught  every* 
where— in  the  temple  and  in  the  synagogue,  in  the  highways  and  in 
the  open  fields,  or  in  private  dwellings  amid  the  informality  of  sodal 
converse.  He  taught  with  the  freest  method,  and  used  the  most  &- 
miliar  illustrations,  and  yet  he  taught  such  doctrines  as  had  never 
been  heard  before.  He  organized  no  schools;  he  simply  taught. 
Mightier  than  the  Sibyls,  while,  like  them,  he  seemed  to  scatter  his 
truths  to  the  winds,  he  securely  planted  them  in  human  hearts,  and 
nursed  a  power  destined  to  overthrow  the  old  religions,  revolutionize 
sodal  organization,  and  regenerate  the  world.  With  his  Apostles, 
organization  began,  and  the  Church  was  instituted.  At  first,  simple 
associations,  scattered,  and  more  or  less  independent,  appeared.  The 
organization  itself  seemed  a  spontaneous  growth  fhim  the  sacred  affi- 
nities created  by  a  common  faith  and  hope,  common  dangers  and 
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ezigeiiGies,  and  common  datka.  From  this  unoetentatioQs  l)eg;imiuig 
arose  a  vast  ecclesiastical  system,  with  a  mighty  hierarchy,  which 
spread  itself  oyer  the  Roman  Empire,  and  finally  took  poB|essiqn  of 
the  throne  of  the  CsBsars. 

With  Christianity,  there  grew  np  a  new,  pecoliar,  and  extensiTe 
literature.  There  were  first  the  sacred  writings ;  then,  the  epistles, 
homilies,  polemics,  and  theologies  of  the  &ther8.  Theology  took  a 
two-fold  form — the  orthodox  and  the  hereticaL  Both  allied  them- 
selves  to  philosophy ;  the  first  basing  itself  upon  the  sacred  writings, 
called  in  philosophy  as  an  adjunct  authority,  and  to  aid  in  interpreta- 
tion and  exposition  :  the  second,  basing  itself  upon  some  favorite 
philosophy,  sought  to  mould  the  sacred  writings  to  its  dogmas. 
Christianity,  a  doctrine  of  God,  of  duty,  and  of  immortality,  swept 
over  the  whole  field  of  philosophy,  and  connected  itself  with  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  momentous  questions  that  can  agitate  the  human 
soul. 

The  study  of  languages,  antiquities,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  seemed 
involved  in  the  inculcation  and  progress  of  this  religion.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  great  system  of  teaching,  where  each  society,  or  church,  be- 
came a  school,  and  the  priest,  or  minister,  a  public  instructor.  And, 
as  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  were  multiplied,  readers  would  na- 
turally increase,  and  the  value  of  the  art  of  reading  be  correspondingly 
enhanced.  That  education,  therefore,  should,  under  Christianity,  be 
diffused  among  the  people,  and  take  the  form  of  institutions,  and  adopt 
a  determined  method,  was  an  inevitable  result  Could  this  religion 
have  preserved  its  original  simplicity  and  purity,  and  remained  dis- 
connected with  pride,  ambition,  and  power,  it  might,  perhaps,  in  its 
natural  quiet  movement,  have  given  birth  to  a  system  of  universal 
education,  and  advanced  all  sciences  and  arts,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  accomplishing  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  society.  But  even 
as  actually  developed,  we  shall  see  how  dose  and  important  was  its 
connection  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  rise  of  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

For  centuries  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  luxury  had 
produced  effeminacy  with  all  its  attendant  vices.  The  decay  of  na- 
tional spirit,  of  virtue  and  manliness  has  ever  marked  the  deteriora- 
tion of  letters  and  the  arts ;  and  thus  the  fall  of  the  empire  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  disappearance  of  all  that  had  signalized  and  graced  the 
Augustan  age.  But  this  was  the  very  period  during  which  the  pa- 
tristic literature  had  been  accumulating.  And  when  the  barbarians 
had  finally  completed  their,  conquest,  followed  by  the  almost  total  loss 
of  classical  learning,  although  the  church  was  not  exempt  from  the 
prevailing  ignorance,  stiU  the  Latin  language  was  preserved  in  her 
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Gftnond  and  Ktorgies,  and  in  the  Vulgate,  so  that  whatever  of  learning 
remained,  was  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  Church. 

The  leading  Ecclesiastics,  indeed,  cherished  the  strongest  prejudioes 
against  secular  learning.  Gregory  L,  the  founder  of  papal  supremacy, 
directed  all  his  authority  against  it,  and  is  even  repoiied  to  have 
oommitted  to  the  flames  a  library  of  heathen  authors.  In  some  mo- 
nastic foundations,  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  heathen  authors  was 
forbidden.  Nevertheless,  the  tenacious  adherence  of  the  clergy  to  the 
Ladn  liturgy,  and  to  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  implicit  submission  to  the  Fathers,  in  preserving  the  Latin 
language,  preserved  the  very  records  of  that  literature  which  they 
neglected  and  contemned.  Another  circumstance,  too,  and  that,  per- 
haps, purely  accidental,  contributed  still  more  to  the  preservation  of 
classical  literature.  The  order  of  St.  Benedict,  so  widely  diffused 
through  the  Church,  were  enjoined  by  their  founder  to  read,  copy,  and 
collect  books,  without  any  specification  as  to  their  character,  probably 
presuming  that  they  would  be  religious  books.  They  obeyed  the  in- 
junction literally,  and  classical  manuscripts  were  collected,  and  copies 
multiplied. 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  monastic  institutions  became  the  great 
conservatories  of  books,  and  the  means  of  multiplying  them.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  too,  however  we  may  be  opposed  to  the  institution 
of  monasticism,  that  during  centuries  of  intellectual  darkness  and  bar- 
barism, when  war  formed  the  chief  employment  of  men  who  sought 
for  distinction,  the  monasteries  became  the  quiet  retreats  of  the  gentler 
and  more  elevated  spirits  who  wished  to  escape  from  the  violence  of 
the  world,  and  to  engage  in  the  genial  pursuits  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophy. The  scholar  became  of  necessity  an  ecclesiastic.  We  cannot 
be  surprised,  therefore,  that  schools  of  learning  sprung  up  under,  the 
shadow  of  convents  and  cathedrals.  One  feature  distinguished  the 
Church  even  in  the  dark  ages — let  it  be  remembered  to  its  honors* 
which  peculiarly  adapted  it  to  foster  the  interests  of  learning,  and  to 
raise  up  learned  men ;  in  awarding  its  benefits,  in  bestowing  its  ho 
nors,  it  paid  no  respect  to  rank :  to  it,  the  noble  and  the  peasant  were 
nndif^tinguished;  and  from  the  lowest  grades  of  society  might  arise  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  Kings  and 
Emperors.  Here,  then,  was  opened  to  the  pebple  the  possibility  of 
social  elevation  and  power,  and  here  simple  genius  and  learning  might 
hope  to  escape  from  obscurity,  and  gain  the  loftiest  stations. 

There  is  but  one  parallel  case.  In  the  Italian  cities,  the  municipd 
judges  were  chosen  from  among  the  body  of  the  citizens ;  and  so 
rapid  was  the  rotation  of  office,  that  every  citizen  might  hope  in  hifl 
tain  to  participate  in  the  government    Now,  it  is  remarkable  thai 
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the  sttidj  of  Romaa  Jiirisprudence  was  revived  to  sach  a  degree  at 
Bologna,  that  a  famous  Universitj  sprang  up^  and  the  only  one  that 
can  dispute  with  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris  the  daim  to 
the  earliest  antiquity.  In  hoth  instances,  it  was  the  removal  of  the 
interdicts  which  everywhere  else  debarred  the  people  from  all  hope 
of  advancement,  that  quickened  the  ambition  of  learning.  Nature 
hath  ever  her  own  noblemen  whom  she  will  set  forward,  unless  ar- 
bitrary institutions  prevent. 

The  first  schools,  after  bhe  barbarians  had  completed  the  overthrow 
of  the  Empire  and  of  all  imperial  institutions,  were  merely  of  an 
elementary  character,  and  were  established  by  certain  Bishops  and 
Abbots,  in  the  sixth  century.  These  conventual  and  cathedral  schools 
were  probably,  at  first,  designed  for  neophytes,  to  fit  them  for  engaging 
with  propriety  in  the  church  service.  Their  benefits,  however,  were 
not  oonfijied  to  these.  To  what  extent  these  schools  were  multiplied, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  exactness.  They  assumed  a  higher 
character  tinder  the  direction  of  eminent  men,  such  as  Theodore, 
Bede,  and  Alcuin.  Charlemagne  invited  the  latter  from  England,  in 
connection  with  Clement  of  Ireland,  and  Theodolf  of  Germany,  to 
establish  or  restore  the  cathedral  and  conventual  schools  in  France. 
The  division  of  sciences  which  obtained  in  them  is  remarkable.  The 
first  was  the  IViviumy  comprising  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  The 
second  was  the  QuadHvium,  comprising  music,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astronomy.  Few  studied  the  Qwadarivivm  at  all;  and  the 
instances  were  rare  where  the  Trivium  was  mastered.  The  theolo- 
gical aspect  which  was  given  even  to  these  studies,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  study  of  music  was  confined  to  chanting  the  church 
service,  and  astronomy  to  the  calculation  of  Easter. 

Jurisprudence  and  theology  were  the  two  governing  powers  of  edu- 
cational development,  which  gave  rise  to  Universities.  The  latter, 
however,  was  the  chief,  and  is  mainly  to  be  considered. 

Hitherto,  two  methods  of  theological  discussion  had  obtained. 
During  the  first  six  centuries,  we  have  the  method  of  the  fiEUhers— 
that  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  by  their  own  abili^  and  skill,  and 
by  the  decisions  and  traditions  of  the  Church,  as  these  accumulated 
from  centuiy  to  century.  In  the  eighth  century,  or,  perhaps,  earlier, 
the  Fathers  were  themselves  received  as  authority 'coiijointly  with  the 
Scriptures  and  the  decisions  of  the  Church. 

But  the  establishment  of  cathedral  and  conventual  schools  could 
not  but  advance  human  thought.  Scholars  of  more  or  less  eminence 
were  found  scattered  through  the  middle  ages.  Scholars  were  en- 
gaged in  founding  and  perfecting  these  schools,  and  gave  in  them  an 
impulse  to  study.    A  taste  for  philosophical  speculation  would  na- 
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tandlj  spring  up,  and  Uie  very  stndj  of  the  Fathers  would  tend  to 
foster  it  The  logic  of  Augustine  was  in  use ;  this  was  followed  b j 
the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  although  at  first  opposed  by 
Popes  and  Councils. 

Questions  in  theology  naturally  ally  themselves  to  metaphysics ; 
and  polemics  as  naturally  call  in  the  aid  of  dialectics.  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm,  succesdvely  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  made  use  of  meta- 
physical ideas  as  well  as  of  Aristotelian  dialectics,  in  their  coiltroversy 
with  Berenger  respecting  transubstantiation.  Now  arose  a  new  me- 
thod of  theological  discussion ;  it  was  no  longer  a  simple  appeal  to 
the  Scriptures,  nor  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  the 
decisions  and  traditions  of  the  Church  conjointly.  It  became  now  an 
appeal  to  Reason  also.  And  yet  it  was  not  an  independent  appeal ; 
but  the  received  dogmas  remaining  unquestioned,  Beason  was  bent  to 
expound  and  fortify  them.  ''  The  principle  of  the  Schoolmen,  in  their 
investigations,  was  the  expanding,  developing,  and,  if  possible,  illus- 
trating and  clearing  from  objection  the  doctrines  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  in  a  dialectical  method,  and  by  dint  of  the  subtlest 
reason.  The  questions  which  we  deem  altogether  metaphysical,  such 
as  that  concerning  universal  ideas,  became  theological  in  their  hands.** 

The  founder  of  the  Schoolmen  and  of  the  scholastic  system,  so 
called  from  ScholtB — the  schools  which  Charlemagne  opened,  is  gen- 
erally received  to  be  Boscelin,  who  flourished  at  the  dose  of  the  11th 
century.  He  revived  the  question  respecting  universal  ideas,  and 
with  hinv  commenced  the  celebrated  eoatroversy  between  the  Nomin- 
alists and  Realists.  Three  names  figure  at  the  beginning  of  this  con- 
troversy— Roscelin,  the  Nominalist,  William  of  Champeaux,  the 
Realist,  and  Abelard,  who  endeavored  to  occupy  a  middle  ground. 
The  intense  interest  awakened  by  this  controversy,  and  the  multitudes 
who  waited  upon  the  discussions,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  &ct 
that  a  new  field  was  opened  to  the  human  intellect  and  the  authority 
of  human  reason ,  brought  in.  It  was  assumed,  indeed,  that  reason 
should  not  transcend  the  dogmas  of  faith,  and  there  was  always  pro- 
fessedly a  submission  of  the  former  to  the  latter:  but  the  charge 
brought  against  the  nominalists  of  subverting  the  doc|||^ne  of  the 
Trinify  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  nominal  unity  of  persons ;  and  the 
ooonter-chaige  brought  against  the  realists,  of  a  tendency  to  Atheism, 
prove  that  there  was  a  freedom  of  thought  and  language  indulged  in 
by  both  parties  which  could  not  be  restrained  within  the  limits  of  the- 
ological precision.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when,  at  the  Revival  of  Letters,  it  gave  place  to  objects  and 
themes  more  closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  worid*    Two  things  were  gained,  however, 
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of  the  utmost  importanoe,  and  which  co-worked  to  the  same  end: 
First,  the  haman  intellect  was  awakened,  and  a  taste  for  scholarship 
widely  diffused.     Secondly,  Universities  were  established. 

William  of  Champeaux  opened  a  School  of  Logic,  in  Paris,  in 
1109.  The  dialectic  skill  and  the  graceful  eloquence  of  Abelard, 
drew  together  thousands  of  eager  disciples.  In  the  School  of  William 
of  Champeaux,  was  the  germ  of  the  University  of  Paris,  for  with  it 
commenced  a  regular  succession  of  teachers.  The  lectures  of  Abelard, 
both  when  delivered  in  Paris  and  at  the  Paraclete,  from  the  enthusi- 
asm they  awakened,  and  the  numbers  they  collected,  were  a  dazzling 
exhibition  of  the  power  of  oral  teaching  in  even  the  most  abstruse  sub- 
jects. In  both  there  was  something  like  a  return  to  the  method  of  the 
old  Grecian  Schools.  There  was  this  difference,  however:  The  an- 
cient philosophers  belonged  to  no  order,  and  taught  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  Champeaux  and  Abelard  belonged  to  the  Church,  and 
were  presumed  never  to  transcend  its  dogmas.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
have  been  lawful  for  them  to  teach  a  pure  science,  that  is,  a  science 
uncontrolled  by  theological  ends  and  aims. 

From  the  time  of  Champeaux  and  Abelard,  schools  multiplied  in 
Paris.  The  scholastic  discussions  seemed  to  have  created  a  sort  of 
dialectic  phrenzy.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelflh  century,  the  influx 
of  scholars  into  Paris  was  so  great  that  they  were,  somewhat  extrav- 
agantly, indeed,  said  to  outnumber  the  citizens.  Philip  Augustus 
was  led,  sometime  after  this,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  dty  to 
afford  them  accommodations.  Students  flocked  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Faculty  of  Arts  in  Paris  was  divided  into  four  nations : 
France,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  England.  In  1453,  there  were 
twenty-five  thousand  students  in  Paris.  Universities  multiplied  also 
in  other  countries.  Paris  was  distinguished  for  Scholastic  Theology ; 
Bologna  for  Jurisprudence;  Salerno  for  Medicine.  Ten  thousand 
students  resorted  to  Bologna.  At  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  Henry  m., 
the  number  of  students  was  reckoned  also  by  thousands. 

Universities  became  distinct  corporations  by  Royal  Charters,  and 
the  Holy  See  threw  its  protection  around  them. 

But  wha|pras  the  peculiar  organization  of  these  institutions  ?  They 
differed  from  the  Greek  Schools  ia  that  they  were  a  collection  of 
teachers  forming  one  incorporated  society.  They  differed  from  the 
Cathedral  and  Conventual  Schools,  in  that  these  were  elementary  and 
isolated,  while  the  Universities  aimed  at  the  highest  developments  of 
knowledge,  and  were  associations  for  the  purposes  of  learning,  em- 
bracing multitudes. 

The  teachers  were  indifferently  called  masters,  doctors,  and  r^;ent8. 
The  first  name  indicated  that  they  had  compassed  the  arts,  and  thence 
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beooniA  Hasten  of  Arts ;  the  seeond,  that  they  were  qualified  to  teach 
philosophy;  the  third,  that  they  had  aathority  to  direct  education. 

The  arts  ccnnprised  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  which  included 
together  seven  branches — Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Music,  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  and  Astronomy.  Philosophy  was  divided  into  three 
branches,  and  thence  called  the  three  philosophies,  namely,  Theology, 
Law,  and  Medicine.  A  particular  university,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  cultivated  frequently,  in  an  especial  degree,  only  one  of  these 
philosophies. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  Oxford,  ratified  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
there  were  four  faculties  in  which  the  University  furnished  education 
and  granted  degrees — ^Arts,  Theok^,  Civil  Law,  and  Medicine. 

Four  years  attendance  on  the  lectures  4^^^  ^"^  faculty  was  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  seven  years 
fi>r  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

To  commence  the  coarse  in  the  faculty  of  Theology,  a  mastership 
in  Arts  was  a  pre-requisite.  Seven  years  attendance  on  the  lectures 
qualified  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  four  more  years 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor.  In  the  faculty  of  Civil  Law,  a  mastership 
in  Arts  was  not  a  pre-requisite :  but  the  Master  obtained  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  Law  in  three  years,  and  the  Doctor's  in  seven ;  while 
the  simple  student  was  required  to  attend  five  years  for  the  first,  and 
ten  for  the  second. 

In  Medicine,  a  mastership  in  Arts  was  a  pre-requisite :  and  three 
yean  attendance  on  the  lectures  qualified  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Medicine,  and  seven  for  a  Doctor's. 

Degrees  were  also  granted  in  particular  branches,  as  in  Logic  and 
Bhetoric  In  Music,  a  separate  degree  is  given  even  at  the  present 
day. 

The  branches  embraced  by  the  Arts  were  multiplied  as  knowledge 
advanced.  Hence,  in  the  time  of  Laud,  Greek,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy,  History,  and  Hebrew  are  specified 
in  addition  to  the  seven  arts  before  mentioned. 

In  the  original  constitution  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  the  University  was 
tanght  and  governed  by  the  graduates  at  large— all  the  graduates 
were  teachen.  Graduation  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  formal 
leoeption  into  the  body  of  Teachen  comprising  the  University  Facul- 
ties. 

The  Bachelor  was  an  imperfect  graduate  admitted  to  exercise  the 
vocation  of  teacher  partially  for  the  sake  of  improvement  Hence, 
he  was  said  ineiper$y  to  commence  the  vocation ;  and  the  commence- 
ment ceremony  was  his  induction  into  office. 

The  Master^  or  perfect  gradnate,  alone  could  rtf^fvr^-^-govem  or  be 
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a  Regent.  At  firat  the  teachers,  or  masters,  reoeired  fees  from  th^r 
pupils.  Afterwards,  to  certain  masters,  salaries  were  appointed,  and 
these  gave  lectures  gratuitouslj.  All  graduates  were  obligated  to 
teach  during  a  certain  term,  and  privileged  to  teach  perpetually,  also ; 
but  their  number  became  so  great  that  accommodations  could  not  be 
provided  for  all :  nor  were  the  services  of  all  necessary.  The  term 
of  regency  was  therefore  often  abbreviated,  and  even  dispensed  with 
altogether :  but  the  University  could  compel  the  services  of  the  grad- 
uates, whenever  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  teach- 
ers. The  salaried  teachers,  too,  would  naturally  take  precedence; 
and  these,  together  with  others  whom  natural  inclination  and  peculiar 
circumstances  led  to  select  the  vocation  of  a  teacher,  formed  a  perma- 
nent body,  who  in  tim^^^^  called  Professors,  simply  from  the  &ct 
that  they  professed,  or  addicted  themselves  to  certain  branches  of  in- 
struction. Thus  Professor,  again,  became  identical  with  Master, 
Doctor,  and  Regent,  in  designating  a  certain  office.  In  time  the  num- 
ber of  professors  was  limited  by  statute,  and  when  others  besides  the 
regular  professors  were  allowed  to  teach,  their  powers  and  privileges 
were  of  a  secondary  grade. 

The  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Schools  Still  remained,  and  other 
schools  of  a  similar  grade  came  to  be  established  privately,  or  by  en- 
dowment. All  these  were  preparatory  to  the  University.  The  Uni- 
versity, we  perceive,  was  from  the  very  beginning  an  association  of 
learned  men,  whose  great  object  was  the  advancement  of  all  knowl- 
edge, and  of  the  highest  forms  of  education.  Like  the  schools  of  the 
ancients,  they  came  up  ispontaneously,  and  were  the  work  of  indivi- 
duals, and  not  of  the  State.  Like  them,  too,  they  gave  instruction 
orally;  and  the  living  teacher  communicated  to  his  pupils  his  own 
original  researches  and  conceptions  expressed  with  the  force  and  firee- 
dom  of  his  own  style  and  manner.  They  were  therefore  the  Inti- 
mate successors  of  the  former,  and  afford  a  remarkable  proof  how  the 
laws  which  govern  the  development  of  the  human  mind  and  of  sodety 
preserve  their  identity  through  the  sweep  of  ages.  The  respects  in 
which  they  differed  from  the  ancient  schools  were  equally  legitimate. 
They  became  a  compact  association  of  schools,  because,  science  and 
literature,  now  developed  into  branches,  existing  in  multiform  woriu, 
assuming  fixed  principles,  and  represented  by  acknowledged  stand- 
ards, constituted  a  defined  basis,  on  which  association  was  possible. 
The  same  causes,  also,  led  them  to  common  methods  and  processes, 
as  educational  institutions. 

AAer  Universities  had  come  into  existence,  they  received  charters 
from  the  State,  and  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  both  State 
and  Church ;  but  they  ever  maintained  and  exercised,  like  other  cor^ 
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porations,  their  own  rights  and  powers.  Thej  elected  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  adopted  their  own  regulations,  as  institutions  in  themselves 
competent  to  discharge  the  great  duties  they  had  undertaken.  Thej 
were  not  the  work  of  scidists  and  empirics*  Created  by  great  men, 
they  have  ever  multiplied  scholars,  and  been  the  fountains  of  letters 
and  science,  and  of  modem  civilization. 

Popular  education  could  not  be  the  starting  point  of  education,  for 
the  ignorant  masses  are  of  necessity  incompetent  to  plan  and  adopt 
measures  for  their  own  improvement.  Individuals  elevated  above 
their  age  and  the  people  around  them,  by  superior  genius,  and  a  pe- 
culiar inspiration  of  thought,  called  out  by  circumstances  sometimes 
extraordinary,  and  often  accidental,  took  the  lead.  Homer  will  always 
remain  a  mystery ;  and  yet  Greek  art,  letters  and  civilization  must 
be  referred  back  to. his  immortal  work  as  their  inception.  Socrates 
is  a  miracle  of  humanity,  and  stands  alone;  but  he  is  the  acknowl- 
edged &ther  of  an  undying  philosophy.  Bacon  was  the  only  man  to 
write  the  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,  and  the  Novum  Organum. 
Christianity  itself — ^the  divine  religion,  made  its  advent  in  the  solitary 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

From  the  solitary  poet,  philosopher  and  reformer,  proceeds  the 
quickening  and  regenerating  truth,  first  of  all,  to  be  received  by  the 
few.  Then  by  association  the  truth  gains  power,  is  widely  dissemin- 
ated, and,  finally,  permeates  the  masses  of  society.  Such  is  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  and  education.  The  first  period  shows  us  the 
solitary  gaining  the  few.  The  second  period  shows  us  the  beginning 
of  association  preparatory  to  the  universal  difiusion  of  knowledge. 
The  third  period  is  that  in  which  association  will  be  perfected,  and 
the  universal  difiusion  of  knowledge  take  place.  In  universities  we 
have  the  association  which  in  the  end  creates  common  schools,  or 
schools  for  the  people. 

In  our  country,  when  attention  is  directed  to  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  the  idea  and  title  of  a  college  always  come  before  us. 
The  title  tmiversity  is  sometimes  used,  and  not  unfrequently  is  applied 
where  there  is  not  even  a  fully  developed  college ;  but  a  University, 
properly  speaking,  as  it  does  not  exist  among  us,  so  generally  no  ade- 
quate conception  is  formed  of  it ;  and  we  are  prone  to  speak  of  col- 
leges as  if  all  our  wants  of  high  and  perfect  education  are  met  by 
them  alone.  But  colleges  originally  were  not  institutions  of  learning 
at  all,  and  are  wholly  unessential  to  a  university.  Their  origin  was 
simply  as  follows :  The  thousands  of  students  who  flocked  to  the  great 
univers^es  of  Europe  were  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging 
in  the  halls,  inns,  and  chambers ;  while  the  public  lectures  were  de- 
livered at  first  at  the  private  rooms  of  the  professors,  and  afterwards 
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in  buildings  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  Certain  streets  oontuned 
these  buildings :  Thus,  in  Oxford,  in  School  street,  there  were  for^ 
buildings,  containing  each  from  four  to  sixteen  class  rooms :  In  Paris 
the  four  nations  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  resorted  to  the  Rue  de  la 
Fuoarre.  A  scarcity  of  lodgings  arising  from  the  great  influx  of  stu- 
dents, the  exorbitant  demands  for  rent  consequent  upon  this,  as  well 
as  the  vices  to  which  students  were  exposed  in  large  cities,  led  bene- 
volent and  pious  individuals  to  establish  colleges  where  board  and 
lodging  were  furnished  to  poor  students,  and  a  religious  supervision 
and  discipline  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  their  morals.  Colleges 
were  therefore  merely  accessories  to  the  universities. 

In  Italy,  colleges  never  advanced  beyond  this.  In  Gennany,  they 
advanced  very  little,  and  never  sufficiently  to  modify  the  system  of 
education.  Here,  too,  they  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  name 
Bursch — ^given  now  in  common  to  the  students,  from  the  title  BwrtcWy 
originally  appropriated  to  those  who  inhabited  collegiate  house^^ 
being  the  only  memorial  of  them  remaining. 

In  Paris,  Regents  taken  from  the  University  schools  were  occa- 
sionally appointed  to  lecture  in  the  colleges.  This  practice  in  time 
became  so  general,  that  the  public  rooms  were  deserted  for  the 
ooUege  halls.  The  Theological  Faculty  confined  their  lectures  almost 
wholly  to  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  so  that  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
Theological  Faculty  became  convertible  titles.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  faculty  of  arts  was  distributed  through  eighteen  colleges. 
In  the  colleges  of  Paris,  however,  the  faculties  of  the  University 
always  retained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  University,  instead  of  being 
superseded,  was  only  divided  into  parts.  Napoleon  really  restored 
the  integrity  of  the  University.  The  Sorbonne  still  remains,  but  is 
occupied  by  the  four  faculties  of  Science,  Letters,  Law,  and  Medicine. 
The  College  of  France  still  remains,  but  in  its  courses  and  appoint- 
ments is  absorbed  in  the  great  university  system. 

In  England,  the  colleges  are  eleemosynary  lay  corporatiom^ 
'<  wholly  subject  to  the  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  which  the  foun- 
der makes,  and  to  the  visitors  whom  he  appoints."  The  College 
^  consists  of  a  head,  called  by  the  various  names  of  Provost,  Master, 
Rector,  Principal,  or  Warden,  and  of  a  body  of  Fellows,  and  generally 
of  Scholars,  also,  besides  various  officers  or  servants,  according  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  foundation."  ,The  Fellows  are  elected  generally 
from  the  graduates  of  thcf  college.  They  are  elected  for  life,  if  they 
remain  unmarried,  or  until  they  accept  some  other  appointment  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  the  foundation.  Rooms  are  assigned 
them  in  the  college,  together  with  board  at  the  commons.  I'hey  re« 
ceive  also  a  stipend  varying  from  thirty  pounds  or  less,  to  two  hun« 
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dr^d  Bad  :&&j  poanciS)  and  apwards.  No  duties  appear  to  be  posi- 
tively  aosigQed  them,  but  as  they  generally  belong  to  the  church,  It  is 
,  pre^ioaedt  if  not  intended,  that  they  shall  addict  themselves  to  theolo- 
gy. The  ooUeges  of  £ngland^  like  those  of  the  continent,  were  origi<- 
nally ''  unessential  accessories  '^  of  the  Universities*  The  Universities 
e?4&t^d  before  they  were  founded — ^the  Universities  must  have  con- 
tinued to  exist,  had  the  colleges  afterwards  been  abolished.  In 
England,  however,  a  portentous  change  came  over  the  universities 
thrpugh  the  influence  of  the  colleges.  The  result  is,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  universities  exist  almost  wholly  in  name,  and  scarcely 
exercise  any  function  bey<Hid  that  of  conferring  degrees.  The  in- 
etruction  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  colleges,  and  is  conducted  by 
the  fellows,  while  the  duties  of  the  professors  are  nominal.  The 
Universities  have,  therefore,  really  retrograded  to  the  state  from 
which  t^ey  had  centuries  before  emerged,  and  hence  have  become 
again  a  ooUection  of  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Schools.  Formerly, 
ihey  were  taught  by  eminent  professors  with  the  freedom  and  origin- 
ality of  public  lectures.  Now,  they  are  taught  like  grammar  Schools, 
by  tutors  who  are  oflen  juvenile,  who  have  been  elected  by  favoritism 
or  by  chance,  and  who  have  generally  achieved  no  distinction,  and 
are  unknown  to  the  world  of  Science  and  Letters.  Hence  the 
English  Universities  have  remained  stationary;  while  continental 
Universities  have  reached  a  higher  development,  and  have  entered 
upon  a  new  and  more  glorious  era  of  academical  existence. 

Universities,  we  have  seen,  were  an  advance  upon  the  ancient 
Schools,  in  that,  they  were  compact  associations  of  the  learned  for  the 
two  great  objects  of  promoting  knowledge,  and  of  determining  the 
method  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  Education.  In  form  and  aims, 
they  were  complete.  Hence,  they  can  never  be  superseded^  But 
we  come  now  to  a  third  period,  where  begins  what  we  may  call  the 
culminating  stage  of  learned  association  and  Educational  development 

Universities,  we  say,  as  to  their  form  and  aims,  were  complete;  but 
they  labored  under  manifold  incumbrances.  The  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Schools  was  more  free,  pure,  elastic  and  productive  than  that  of  the 
Universities,  although  they  had  not  reached  the  proper  forms,  nor 
arrived  at  the  conception  of  universal  Education.  A  union  of  the 
two  was  necessary  to  a  new  progress.  It  was  necessary  that  philoso- 
phy should  be  disenthralled  from  the  Scholasticism ;  that  thought  and 
investigation  should  be  disenthralled  from  ecclesiastical  prescription ; 
and  that  Scientific  method  should  be  disenthralled  from  the  dicta  of 
authority,  and  the  true  method  determined  in  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence. 

Three  centuries  were  appropriated  to  this  work,  the  flfteenth^ 
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sixteenth  and  eeventeenth,  whidi  we  call  collectiTelj,  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  although  the  Beformadon,  strictly  speaking,  occnned 
in  the  sixteenth.  But  the  fifteenth  was  preparatoiy  to  the  sixteenthf 
and  the  sev^teenth  was  the  continnation  of  the  preceding  centoiy— 
the  carrying  out  of  its  spirit 

Th^  taking  of  Constantinople  was  the  great  event  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  drove  the  Greek  Literati  into  Europe.  They  brought 
with  them  the  Greek  language,  Greek  art,  literature  and  philosophy. 
The  cloistered  scholastics  of  Europe  were  surprised  and  fiiscinated  by 
beauty  of  form,  beauty  of  poetic  conception,  imagery  and  verse,  and 
by  the  various  free  and  brilliant  philosophies  of  the  classic  land  and 
the  classic  age.  The  dry  subtleties  of  Scholasticism  could  not  abide  a 
comparison  with  the  Socratic  dialogues;  and  the  Aristotle  of  the 
Schools,  in  his  theological  dress,  was  put  to  shame  and  banished  as 
an  impostor  by  the  Aristotle  who  came  fresh  £rom  his  native  dime^ 
and  spoke  his  native  tongue.  And  thus  Scholasticism  disappeared 
never  to  return ;  and  Greek  philosophy,  multifarious  and  confused, 
indeed,  became,  for  a  time,  the  universal  enchantment. 

No  less  signal,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  destruction  of 
ecclesiastical  prescription  by  Luther,  the  man  of  the  Reformation. 
The  authority  of  truth  and  of  God  supplanted  the  authority  of  the 
Church. 

Li  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
are  united.  Leibnitz  and  Locke  belong  to  the  seventeenth.  Four 
illustrious  names  are  these.  THth  them,  was  bom  the  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual independence.  They  cover  the  whole  field  of  philosophy. 
Bacon  and  Locke  were  of  the  sensualistic  School ;  Descartes,  of  the 
Idealistic ;  and  Leibnitz  attempted  to  harmonize  the  two.  But  they 
all  agreed  in  rebelling  against  authority,  in  proclaiming  freedom  of 
thought,  and  in  seeking  a  basis  for  science  in  fact  and  demonstrated 
truth  alone.  The  Novum  Organum  of  Bacon,  particularly,  is  re- 
garded as  introducing  that  new  era  of  scientific  investigation,  whose 
splendid  results  we  are  daily  witnessing. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  threefold  disenthralment  should  exert 
an  influence  upon  the  Educational  System.  It  was  just  what  was 
required  to  perfect  iU  The  progress  of  knowledge  and  education 
exert  upon  each  other  a  reciprocal  influence. — One  cannot  advance 
without  the  other. 

There  have  been  just  three  things  accomplished  in  respect  to 
Education.  First,  the  erection  of  new  associations  as  complements 
of  the  University.  Secondly,  the  perfection  of  the  University  system 
of  discipline.  Thirdly,  the  development  of  a  system  of  popular 
education. 
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The  fint  we  find  in  the  special  associations  which  have  been 
framed  for  promoting  the  Arts  and  Sdences,  such  as  the  Bojal  Aca- 
demy of  London,  the  Bojal  Society  of  London,  the  Boyal  Academy 
of  Berlin,  and  the  Institute  of  France.  Associations  more  or  less 
approximating  to  European  Academies  begin  to  appear  in  our  own 
country.  The  Boyal  Society  of  London  was  established  on  the  plan 
of  Bacon,  first,  at  Oxford,  in  1645  ;  eighteen  years  afterwards,  it  was 
removed  to  London.  The  Boyal  Academy  of  Berlin  was  planned 
and  founded  by  Leibnitz.  He  was  its  first  President,  and  edited  the 
first  volume  of  its  transactions.  We  call  these  academies  comple- 
ments to  the  University  for  this  reason  :  Composed  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars,  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  one  function 
of  the  University  in  relation  to  Science  and  Art,  namely, — ^investiga- 
tion and  discovery,  and  add  to  this  the  publication  of  the  latest  results. 
This  function  is  thus  rendered  more  efficient,  while  the  University, 
proper,  devotes  itself  more  particularly  to  the  work  of  Education. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  modem  development  of  the  University 
system,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  the  independent  spirit  and  the 
fineedom  of  the  ahdent  sdiools  have  come  to  be  united  with  the 
university  organization  of  the  model  age,  through  the  threefold 
disenthrallment  already  pointed  out ;  and  Education  is  now  conducted 
in  the  light  of  that  legitimate  philosophy  which  has  taken  the  place 
of  scholasticism,  is  no  longer  burthened  by  ecclesiastical  prescription, 
and,  emancipated  from  mere  authority,  has  attained  the  method  and 
aims  of  a.determinate  science.  We  do  not  say  that  this  revolution  is 
complete  and  universal ;  but  it  has  advanced  so  £ur  in  the  most  illus- 
trious and  influential  universities,  that  very  perfect  models  already 
exist,  and  the  ultimate  and  complete  triumph  cannot  be  far  distant. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  considered  in  an  educational  system : 

1.  The  natural  order  of  the  development  of  the  human  faculties; 

2.  The  studies  best  adapted  to  this  order  in  advancing  from  one  stage 
to  another ;  8.  How  far  education  should  be  prescribed  as  a  discipline, 
and  when  it  should  be  exchanged  for  fi^e  and  independent  study, 
where  knowledge  is  the  object,  and  culture  the  necessary  attendant. 

The  University  relates  to  the  last  The  mind  is  presumed  to  have 
4  received  a  discipline,  by  which,  having  gained  an  insight  into  method, 
it  can  now  freely  go  out  in  search  of  knowledge,  and,  with  wise  discri- 
mination, avail  itself  of  the  abundant  means  and  appliances  provided 
in  the  University,  quickened  and  aided  by  the  voice  of  the  living 
teacher,  leading  the  way  in  investigation  and  thought  Examinaticm 
of  books,  original  investigations,  hearing  the  teacher,  and  conducting 
disputations  with  him — these  constitute  the  employments  of  the  Uni« 
▼ersity.    Disputation  is  essential,  for  it  leads  to  a  more  perfect  ana- 
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Ijsis,  and  dears  away  difficulties.  Socrates'  whole  method  was  one 
of  disputation.  In  some,  at  least,  of  the  nniversities  of  the  scholastic 
age,  the  Professor  was  bound  to  sit  after  he  had  delivered  his  lectore, 
and  hear  and  answer  objections. 

Both  the  ancient  schools  and  the  UniverBities  of  the  middle  age  had 
the  true  method.  Both,  howeyer,  were  defective  in  other  respects.  The 
ancients  had  not  properly  a  preparatory  discipline.  That  of  the  middle 
ages  was  imperfect  as  to  the  knowledges  taught,  and  by  the  want  of 
an  orderly  and  philosophical  progress — a  progress  graduated  to  the 
constitution  of  the  mind.  It  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of 
teaching  into  the  colleges  was  at  first  induced  by  the  want  of  a  proper 
preparation  for  the  university  lectures  on  the  part  of  the  residents. 
The  ancients,  again,  were  without  organization.  The  middle  age  had 
organization,  but  was  without  true  freedom  of  thought. 

See,  now,  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  modem  age!  I 
cannot  go  to  England  for  illustrations,  for  there  has  been  retrograda- 
tlon  instead  of  progress.  I  must,  of  necessity,  go  to  France  and 
Grermany.  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  last,  for  Grermany  has  taken 
the  lead  in  modem  university  development  In  Germany,  we  find  a 
science  of  Pedagogy,  and  institutions  based  u^oa  it.  Pedagogy  is  the 
combined  result  of  a  priori  psychological  determination,  of  observation 
and  experiment.  Psychology  gives  the  mental  faculties,  and  the 
natural  order  of  their  development ;  observation  confirms  this ;  ex- 
periment tests  studies  and  method.  We  do  not  a&rm  that  pedagogical 
science  is  perfected ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  in  progress  and  has  al- 
ready led  to  important  results.  We  see  these  results  in  the  schools 
preparatory  to  the  university,  ^d  in  the  University  itself.  The 
limits  of  each  have  been  determined,  and  their  proper  relation 
revealed;  courses  of  study  have  been  adjusted  to  the  human  faculties, 
and  definite  periods  of  time  acyusted  to  the  courses  of  study.  Time 
and  labor  are  both  saved,  and  all  labor  is  made  productive.  A  boy 
having  gained  the  usual  and  necessary  radiments  of  learning,  at  some 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  enters  u{)on  the  preparatory  discipline. 
The  whole  of  this  discipline  is  found  in  one  institution — ^the  Gym- 
nasium. Here  classes  are  graduated,  extending  through  some  ten 
years,  embracing  what  is  most  needful  to  leam  within  that  time, 
what  experiment  has  determined  it  is  possible  to  leam,  and  what 
philosophically  considered  must  constitute  the  best  discipline  of  the 
mind  up  to  the  period  of  nascent  manhood.  Here  is  no  arbitrary 
four  years  course,  for  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  no  arbitrary 
seven  years  course  for  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  These  degrees 
are  abolished.  In  England,  the  attainment  of  a  degree  is  the  object 
of  the  course.    In  Germany,  the  attainment  of  a  certain  discipline 
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o<mnected  with  a  certain  amount  of  learning  is  the  object  of  the 
cotirse.  The  degrees  were  instituted  in  the  scholastic  age.  Thej 
had  then  a  definite  meaning — thej  were  accredited  diplomas  of  the 
public  teacher.  If  the  number  of  years  was  graduated  to  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge,  when  philology  was  crude,  when  science  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  when  scholasticism  reigned  supreme,  with  what  pro- 
priety can  that  number  be  retained  now,  when  all  is  changed,  and  we 
have  a  new  age  of  letters,  science  and  philosophy  ?  But  the  gra- 
duation had  not  even  this  merit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  purely  mys- 
ticaL  Seven  was  the  sacred  number;  hence,  seven  was  made  to 
embosom  the  arts,  and  to  express  the  years  for  their  acquisition.  If 
the  mystical  number  of  arts  be  discarded,  why  retain  the  mystical 
number  of  years  ?  And  we  may  ask,  too,  why  retail  the  degrees 
which  were  the  exponents  of  this  mystical  discipline  ? 

And  this  course,  in  the  German  gymnasia,  has  the  merit,  too,  of 
being  open  to  improvement,  as  the  science  of  pedagogy  advances- 
thai  science  which  determines  the  proper  and  adequate  preparations 
for  free  and  independent  study,  and  many  self-discipline.  For  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  sciences,  for  the  wider  and  richer  unfolding 
of  the  sciences,  for  the  farther  sweep  of  all  human  knowledge,  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  University. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  the  establishment  of  the  gymnastic  pre- 
paratory course  has  led  to  the  proper  development  of  the  university. 
Or,  taking  the  actual '  historical  order  of  development,  instead  of  the 
logical,  the  effoKs  of  great  and  enlightened  scholars  to  nerfect  the 
university,  forced  the  gymnasium  into  existence.  See^ow,  how 
natural  and  beautiful  is  the  relation  of  the  two !  In  the  gymnasium, 
the  student  serves  his  apprenticeship. to  the  art  of  study.  But  the 
art  of  study  la  gained  in  the  act  of  studying,  that  is  as  knowledge  is 
gained.  But,  again,  the  branches,  by  the  study  of  which  the  art  of 
study  is  gained,  are  Hioae  which  are  preparatory  to  the  study  of  all 
science  fully  provided  for  in  the  university ;  that  is  of  languages,  the 
pure  and  mixed  sciences  in  their  fundamental  principles,  history, 
critidsm,  and  of  whatever  may  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  superstructure  of 
knowledge  in  any  field  open  to  the  human  intellect 

Now,  entering  the  university  not  by  presenting  a  diploma,  but 
through  the  ordeal  of  an  examination,  the  studant  finds  himself 
qualified  to  read  books,  to  investigate  subjects,  to  listen  to  learned 
lectures,  to  engage  in  learned  discussions,  and  to  carry  on  wisely  his 
education,  whether  he  addict  himself  to  a  profession,  to  any  particular 
science,  or  aim  to  become  himself  a  professor  in  any  of  the  &cultie8. 
In  the  university,  the  opportunities  of  study  are  without  limit,  and  the 
fltadent  may  be  a  student  all  his  life. 
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We  have  remarked  that  degrees  do  not  wait  npon  the  conne  of 
study  pursued  in  the  gymnasium,  although,  that  course  embraces  all 
that  English  and  American  colleges  can  pretend  to.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  academical  laws  and  precedents,  the  univer- 
sitj  alone  is  competent  to  confer  degrees.  Even  in  England,  where 
education  is  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  College,  the  TJniyersity 
alone  confers  degrees.  In  Germany  the  University  confers  degrees 
also,  but  sparingly,  specially,  and  never  upon  whole  classes.  We 
have  already  stated  that  the  two  degrees  of  arts  are  abolished. — ^This 
may  be  considered  as  consequent  upon  a  new  division  of  the  subjects 
of  study.  In  the  scholastic  age,'  the  studies  belonging  to  the  three 
learned  professions  were  termed  philosophies,  and  all  other  studies 
were  termed  arts.  In  Grermany,  the  studies  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions are  designated  by  the  titles  of  the  three  corresponding  Faculties 
— ^theology,  law,  medicine ;  and  all  other  studies  are  comprised  under 
the  general  Utle  of  philosophy,  with  a  corresponding  faculty. 

In  philosophy  only  one  degree  is  conferred — ^that  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  This  is  conferred  upon  application  by  the  candidate, 
and  after  an  examination.  It  has  a  meaning,  since  he  who  receives 
it,  is  deemed  qualified  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  univer- 
sity. In  medicine  and  law  the  degree  of  Doctor  is  conferred  upon 
the  same  conditions  and  implies  here  likewise  the  qualifications  and 
privileges  of  a  public  lecturer  in  the  respective  faculties.  Doctor  of 
Theology  is  purely  honorary,  and  i^  conferred  rarely,  and  only  upon 
clergymen  of  very  high  distinction.  The  old  academical  law  is  thus 
preservedV  the  Grcrman  universities,  by  which  a  master  or  doctor  is 
entitled,  if  not  obligated  to  teach.  We  find  in  these  Universities  three 
classes  of  teachers :  First,  the  ordinary  and  salaried  professors ;  se- 
cond, the  professors  extraordinary,  or,  as  we  would  say,  assistant  pro- 
fessors, who  receive  no  salary,  and  depend  upon  class  fees  alone; 
third,  the  mere  Doctors  in  the  different  fitcultjes  who  commence  lec- 
turing, and  who,  also,  receive  only  diss  fees.  These  are  called  Do- 
centes  or  Teachers. 

A  Grerman  University  is,  therefore,  an  association  of  scholars  for 
scientific  and  educational  purposes,  as  truly  as  the  scholastic  Univer- 
sities ;  but  as  much  in  advance  of  the  latter,  as  the  modem  world  is 
in  advance  of  the  jniddle  ages  in  general  intelligence  and  useful  im- 
provements. We  find  here  renewed,  the  freedom,  the  spirit,  the  ideal 
conceptions  of  the  Greek  schools ;  we  find  preserved  in  fuU  energy 
the  organization  of  the  scholastic  Universities;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  find  the  modem  University  placed  in  its  proper  relation  as 
the  culmination  of  a  grand  system  of  Education.    The  good  of  the 
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past  is  preserved,  the  evils  are  eliminated,  the  imperfections  are  sop- 
plied^  and  the  unitj  of  all  true  progress  is  demonstrated. 

The  third  point  to  be  noticed  in  modem  educational  devdopment 
is  popular  Education.  This  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  educational 
movement,  and  must  follow  the  proper  university  development.  We 
have  shown  how  the  few  great  thinkers  must  first  appear ;  how  thej 
naturallj  become  the  educators  of  their  day,  and  permeate  all  follow* 
ing  times  with  the  quickening  energy  of  their  thoughts.  We  have 
shown  how  naturally  and  inevitably  learned  associations  arise  irom 
these,  and  grow  into  educational  organizations.  It  is  all  a  work  of 
genius  and  free  thought  It  is  a  light  struck  from  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity itself.  It  cannot  be  isolated,  it  cannot  be  confined ;  t]^  very 
law  of  its  eristence  is  that  it  shall  spread  itself  far  and  wide.    Disd- 

■ 

pies  gathered  around  the  old  philosophers  to  be  taught ;  they  in  turn 
could  not  but  teach  others.  Thousands  crowded  the  halls  of  the  sdio- 
lastic  universities,  drawn  by  the  charm  of  knowledge,  themselves  to 
be  graduated  as  teachers ;  the  very  condition  on  which  they  were 
taught  was  that  they  should  teach  others.  Education  has  never  been 
confined  to  rank.  The  call  to  thought  was  breathed  by  the  winds, 
murmured  by  the  streams,  scattered  abroad  by  the  light,  written  in 
the  beauty,  harmony,  and  glory  of  creation,  and  spoken  in  the  inward 
sense  and  longing  of  the  human  heart  Education  could  not  begin, 
without,  in  the  end,  becoming  universal. 

The  modem  university  exemplifies  this  principle  of  necessary  difiu- 
sion.  The  university  must  be  supplied  fix>m  the  gymnasium;  the 
gymnasium  must  be  supplied  from  the  broad  and  deep  reservoir  of 
the  people.  But  a  radimental  training  becomes  necessary  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  gymnasium.  Here  then  is  the  necessity  of  a  general 
rudimental  education.  Then  arises  a  supply  of  a  different  kind  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction-— a  supply  of  teachers.  The  taught  must 
teach,  or  the  whole  system  breaks  to  pieces.  Hence,  the  university 
supplies  teachers  not  only  for  it|^lf,  but  for  the  gymnasium  also ;  and 
the  gymnasium  must  directly  or  indirectly  supply  teachers  for  the 
people.  With  the  multiplication  of  educated  men,  entering  into  all 
the  offices  of  society,  the  charm  of  education  is  felt,  and  its  necessity 
perceived.  The  genial  inspiration  spreads,  and  a  whole  people  is 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  education.  Popular  education  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  result 

Compare  now  the  state  of  popular  education  in  England  with  that 
in  Grermany.  In  England  the  university  system  has  not  reached  a 
proper  development  Here  the  teachers  are  only  the  fellows — an 
elect  and  exclusive  dass ;  while  the  graduates  at  large  instead  of  feel- 
ing the  obligation  of  becoming  teachers  in  time,  and  finding  a  field 
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c^n  for  the  exercise  of  their  vocation,  go  out  into  the  world  as  meo 
who  are  possessed  of  a  privilege  which  belongs  to  rank  and  fortune. 
And  hence,  no  system  of  popular  education  has,  as  yet,  made  its  ap- 
peilrance  here. 

In  Germany  on  the  contrary,  where  the  gymnasium  is  open  to  the 
poor  as  freely  as  to  the  rich,  where  all  who  honorably  pass  through 
the  gymnasium  cannot  fail  of  finding  access  to  the  university,  and 
where  every  educated  man  becdfaiing  a  member  of  the  great  educa- 
tional system,  incurs  the  obligation  as  well  as  meets  the  demand  to 
contribute  by  his  labors  as  a  teacher  to  its  sustentation— there  we  find 
a  most  perfect  system  of  popular  education.  As  every  thing  in  edu- 
cation depends  upon  a  proper  supply  of  teachers,  so  there  the  primaiy 
or  common  school  is  provided  for  in  a  distinct  institution — the  Semi- 
nary or  Normal  School ;  while  this  again  is  supplied  with  inBtructors 
from  the  university  and  gymnasium. 

The  grand  result  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words — every  individual 
of  the  people  receives  at  4east  a  rudimental  education,  and  the  high- 
est fi^rms  of  education  are  possible  to  all,  without  distinction  of  rank 
and  fortune. 

We  have  thus,  in  pursuing  the  course  of  educational  development, 
been  led  to  the  Grerman,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the 
Prussian  System,  its  highest,  and  most  perfect  representative  in  mo- 
dem times.  We  have  been  led  to  this  inevitably.  It  is  not  the 
opinion  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  class.  The  wisest  philosophers,  and 
the  greatest  educators  have  united  in  commending  this  system.  Were 
it  necessary  to  appeal  to  authority,  I  might  mention  two  names,  than 
which  none  can  be  found  more  illustrious  for  intellect  and  learning, 
or  more  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  education  and  civilizaticm.  I 
refer  to  Cousin,  of  France,  and  Hamilton,  of  Scotland.  The  first, 
while  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Prussia,  to  examine  and  report  upon  its  system  of  education.  That 
report  was  received  with  universaj^  approbation  in  £urope  and 
America.  Through  its  influence,  important  changes  were  introduced 
into  the  system  of  public  education  in  France.  Hamilton  reviewed 
this  Report  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  '<  The  institutions  of  Gei> 
many,  for  public  instruction,"  he  remarks,  '*  we  have  long  known  and 
admired.  We  saw  these  institutions  accomplishing  t^eir  end  to  aa 
extent,  and  in  a  degree  elsewhere  unexampled ;  and  were  convinced 
that  if  other  nations  attempted  an  improvement  of  their  educational 
policy,  this  could  only  be  accomplished  rapidly,  surely,  and  effectually, 
by  adopting,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  a  system  thus 
approved  by  an  extensive  experience,  and  the  most  memmble 
success." 
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Should  neither  of  the  plans,  [first,  by  lengthening  the  period  alloi- 
ted  to  college  education,  and  secondly,  by  increasing  the  exactions 
required  for  admission  into  the  lowest  class,]  which  I  hare  presented 
for  relieving  our  coUeges  from  their  present  embarrassing  condition, 
in  which  they  are  consciously  attempting  a  greater  labor  then  they 
are  capable  of  performing,  meet  with  general  favor,  then  I  know  of 
no  alternative  but  that  we  should  reject  entirely  from  our  r^ular 
course  of  study  for  graduation,  many  of  those  branches  of  Natural 
History,  or  of  physical  science,  pursued  into  its  practical  applications 
of  which  we  now  confessedly  furnish  but  very  meager  sketches,  and 
which  therefore,  without  being  themselves  mastered  even  in  outline 
occupy  much  time  which  might  be  more  usefully  employed.  I  extend 
this  remark  to  the  modem  languages,  which  are  always  easy  of  inde- 
pendent acquisition  by  a  person  who  has  use  for  them,  <^  which  the 
proper  pronunciation,  which  is  the  only  particular  in  which  the  assis- 
tance of  a  teacher  is  necessary,  is  literally  never  acquired  in  colleges, 
but  which,  in  many  institutions  within  the  circle  of  my  observation, 
have  made  very  large  and  serious  encroachments  upon  the  time  once 
devoted  to  the  eminently  disciplinary  and  inestimably  valuable  study 
of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  deceive  the  public,  by  i»retending  to  teach  aU 
these  things  when  the  possibility  of  our  doing  so,  except  in  pretence 
is  a  palpable  absurdity? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  mere  outlines  we  give  have  their  value* 
If  they  do  not  conduct  into  the  depths  ot  a  science,  they  furnish  some 
general  notions  regarding  it;  they  acquaint  the  student  with  names, 
and  enable  him  to  converse  upon  such  matters  in  a  general  manner, 
so  as  not  to  appear  utterly  ignorant  when  they  happen  to  be  intro* 
duced  as  topics  of  discussion.  This  is  a  plausible  apology  for  su- 
perficial knowledge,  but  I  can  call  it  nothing  better.  I  can  not 
believe  that  the  advantage  gained  is  worth  the  sacrifice  which  is 
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made  to  secure  it.  The  fact  is,  that  most  branches  of  natural  histoiy 
are  subjects  on  which  individuab  must  inform  themselves  independ- 
ently of  masters ;  or  if  they  resort  to  the  assistance  of  proficients^ 
they  must  do  this  in  institutions  specially  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  such  subjects.  Associations  of  naturalists  furnish  the  best  schools 
which  our  country  yet  possesses  for  this  purpose,  and  no  individual, 
whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  his  elementary  acquirements  in  those 
departments  of  knowledge,  will  find  them  of  any  after  value,  if  he  neg- 
lects to  resort  to  these  means  of  advancing  and  perfecting  them.  If 
then,  our  colleges  would  disencumber  themselves  of  any  part  of  the 
intolerable  burthen  which  they  attempt  at  present  to  carry,  and  if  they 
can  not  be  induced  either  to  throw  a  portion  of  it  upon  the  schools 
below,  or  to  extend  the  period  of  time  over  which  it  is  spread,  they 
have  no  remaining  resource  but  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  teach 
some  of  the  many  things  in  regard  to  which  their  present  teaching 
b  little  better  than  a  farce.  Let  practical  sciences,  like  Civil  £ngi* 
neering  and  Chemical  Analysis  go  over  to  special  schools,  of  which 
already  several  have  arisen,  either  associated  with  colleges  or  dis- 
joined from  them,  highly  honorable  to  the  country,  and,  until  higher 
Universities  rise  up  among  us,  let  the  various  branches  of  Natural 
History  find  their  encouragement  among  associations  of  men  whose 
tastes  lead  them  to  their  cultivation.  I^  however,  either  of  the  pre- 
viously suggested  expedients  be  deemed  more  eli^ble,  let  the  con- 
cluding years  in  college  be  given  in  great  measure  to  subjects  of  this 
nature ;  and  in  order  that  the  results  may  not  continue  to  be  as  un- 
satisfactory as  they  are  at  present,  let  the  principle  of  option  be  free- 
ly introduced  into  this  part  of  the  course,  so  that  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals may  not  be  rendered  unproductive,  by  being  frittered  away 
upon  an  endless  variety  of  subjects. 

I  pass  to  inquire  whether  our  college  system  does  not  admit  of  some 
improvement  in  regard  to  the  stimulants  held  out  to  incite  young 
men  to  intellectual  effort.  In  professional  schools,  to  which  students 
voluntarily  resort,  at  a  time  when  they  begin  to  feel  themselves 
dependent  on  their  own  exertions,  and  when  they  are  conscious  that 
the  knowledge  they  acquire  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  their  suc- 
cess in  life,  no  special  stimulants  are  necessary  to  secure  the  profita- 
ble employment  of  their  time.  In  college,  this  motive  is  much  less 
influential,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  hardly  to  exist  at 
all  To  an  imperfectly  disciplined  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  mental 
exertion  is  positively  irksome,  while  in  the  morning  of  life,  the  al- 
lurements of  pleasure  and  tlie  temptations  to  indolence  are  almost 
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irreBistible.  Opposed  to  influences  so  prejudicial  to  the  fonnation  of 
studious  habitSy  we  have  that  love  of  pre-eminence  which  naturally 
inheres  in  the  breast  of  aU  mankind,  and  which,  of  itself,  without 
being  fostered  by  any  artificial  stimulus,  is  sufficient  to  elicit  in  many, 
a  very  commendable  spirit  of  exertion.  The  pride  of  successful 
scholarship  is  a  feeling  honorable  to  its  subject;  and  I  am  far  from 
being  able  to  believe  that  it  ought  in  any  manner  to  be  repressed. 
There  are  some,  I  know,  who  regard  all  pride  as  sinful,  and  who 
maintain  that  the  actions  of  men,  whether  in  youth  or  in  age,  ought 
to  be  influenced  by  no  motive  but  that  which  is  found  in  a  sense  of 
duty.  Such  views,  however,  are  not  those  of  the  majority  of  men; 
and  I  shall  presume,  without  entering  into  any  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  they  are  not  the  views  of  the  body  I  am  addressing. 

But  if  the  simple  desire  to  earn  an  honorable  name  for  intellect- 
ual superiority  in  the  little  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  be 
often  a  sufficient  motive  to  impel  a  student  to  exertion,  this  motive 
may  be  rendered  much  more  efficacious,  by  the  adoption  of  such 
9  means  to  mark  this  superiority,  as  shall  stamp  it  with  the  character 
of  an  ascertained  and  recognized  fact,  and  shall  give  it  publicity  not 
only  in  the  college  but  in  the  surrounding  world.  In  most  of  our 
colleges,  therefore,  varying  grades  of  honor  are  assigned  to  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  each  class,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course, 
and  sometimes  on  other  occasions.  It  is  generally  an  honor,  to  be 
permitted  to  take  part  in  the  public  exercises  of  commencement  day, 
or  of  the  class  exhibitions ;  and  certain  of  the  exercises  then  assign- 
ed to  individuals  are  commonly  understood  to  signify  a  distinction  of 
the  highest  character. 

This  plan  is  attended  with  undeniable  advantages ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  of  it,  that  all  the  distinctions  it  confers  are  merely  relative 
in  their  signiflcancy.  They  denote  the  superiority  of  one  individual 
over  others  of  the  same  class,  but  they  afford  no  means  of  compar- 
ing one  class  with  another.  It  seems  to  be  desirable  that  some  means 
should  be  devised  for  stamping  absolute,  as  distinguished  from  rela- 
tive merit  We  ought  to  be  able  to  say  of  a  scholar,  not  merely,  that 
he  is  better  than  another,  which,  if  the  entire  truth  were  known, 
may  after  all  be  but  insignificant  praise ;  but  that  he  is  capable  of 
passing  with  honor  some  definite  and  intelligible  ordeal,  such  as  may 
be  provided  by  requiring  of  him  the  performance  of  tasks  of  ascer- 
tained difficulty. 

Such  tasks  may  be  prepared  in  the  several  departments  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  officers  respectively  in  charge  of  them;  and  if  no  individ- 
ual of  a  class  shall  be  found  equal  to  the  highest  or  the  second  or 
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third  in  grade  of  difficaltj,  the  oorrespondhig  bonora  maj  for  tliai 
time  be  withholdenu  A  plan  like  this  will  make  the  members  of 
every  class,  competitorsy  in  a  certain  sense,  with  all  who  have  gone 
before  them;  and  its  tendencies  must  obviously  be  to  stimnlate  effort 
to  a  much  higher  degree  than  where  the  competition  is  only  for  the 
stamp  of  a  certain  nameless  and  indefinite  merit,  in  no  instance  clearly 
ascertained. 

It  is  worth  considering,  moreover,  that  this  plan  will  remove,  in 
great  measure,  the  moral  evils  which  are  probably  inseparable  from 
a  competition  immediately  personal;  since,  when  the  struggle  is  for 
absolute  and  not  for  relative  superiority,  the  success  of  one  aspirant 
to  honor  does  not  involve  the  necessary  humiliation  of  another. 

As  permanent  tokens  of  these  distinctions,  prizes  in  the  form  <^ 
valuable  medals,  books,  instruments  of  science  or  other  convenient 
objects,  may  very  properly  be  conferred.  The  number  of  these,  the 
frequency  with  which  they  should  be  distributed,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  merit  which  they  may  most  judiciously  be  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish, may  be  subjects  for  more  mature  consideration. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  these  distinctions  should  be  awarded 
it  is  obviously  proper  that  the  performances  of  all  the  parties  con 
cemed,  should  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  disinterested  judges, 
who  should  have  no  duty  but  to  compare  them  with  the  standard  <^ 
absolute  excellence  set  up,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  fulfil  the 
conditions  required.  Upon  their  report,  the  decision  should  be 
announced  and  the  prizes  presented  in  presence  of  the  public,  on 
Commencement  day. 

As  to  those  relative  distinctions  which  are  now  I  believe,  almost 
invariably  made  among  the  members  of  each  class,  since  they  are 
awarded  in  view  of  the  whole  series  of  performances  which  have 
been  daily  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  preceding  course,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  they  should  be  made  to  depend,  not  entirely  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  nor  entirely  upon  the  exhibit  of  the 
contemporaneous  record,  but  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  students  themselves  as  expressed  by  vote.  The  voting 
should  be  not  explicitly  to  assign  definite  distinctions  to  definite  indi- 
viduals, but  should  be  in  the  form  of  lists  of  merit,  which  should 
include  the  names  of  the  entire  class  or  section  to  which  each  voter 
belongs,  or  of  so  large  a  number  of  them  as  may  be  prescribed,  his  own 
of  course  being  excluded,  arranged  numerically  in  the  order  of  merit. 
Double  lists  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  required,  distingubhing 
independently  the  order  in  letters  and  in  science ;  and  every  voter 
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should  of  course  be-  put  upon  his  honor  to  give  his  suffitige  in  accord- 
ance with  his  honest  convictions. 

I  found  this  opinion  upon  several  considerations  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  not  without  a  sensible  importance.  In  the  first  place,  stu- 
^dents  observe  their  fellow-students  from  a  point  of  view  inaccessible 
to  the  Faculty.  They  are  sometimes  aware  of  the  practice  of  arts 
which  can  not  be  known  to  the  instructor,  by  which  an  individual 
may  seem  to  be  entitled  to  a  credit  which  is  not  fairly  his  own. 
Translations  and  interlined  books  in  the  languages,  borrowed  solu- 
tions  in  the  mathematics,  and  other  similar  aids,  may  be  employed 
by  some,  while  by  others  they  are  honestly  rejected.  To  give  to 
the  popular  voice  a  certain  weight  in  the  assignment  of  honors,  is  to 
put  the  most  effectual  check  which  occurs  to  me  to  practices  like  these. 

In  the  second  place,  to  make  all  young  men  more  or  less  depend- 
ent for  distinction,  upon  the  estimation  in  which  their  attainments 
and  abilities  are  held  by  their  peers,  is  to  impress  them  with  a  higher 
sense  of  the  value  of  an  honorable  reputation,  and  a  more  honest 
desire  to  possess  a  real  rather  than  a  seeming  merit.  In  this  view 
of  the  case,  I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  moral  influences  of  the 
plan  I  recommend  must  be  good. 

In  the  third  place,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  gratification  to  the 
parties  interested — and  all  are  more  or  less  interested,  whether  can- 
didates for  high  distinction  or  not — ^to  be  recognised  as  judges  in  the 
assignment  of  the  honors  won  in  a  competition  of  which,  all  have 
been  equally  witnesses ;  nor  can  I  perceive  that  any  disadvantage  can 
attend  the  policy  of  permitting  this  gratification.  « 

I  would,  of  course,  have  the  judgment  of  the  instructors,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  students,  consulted ;  but  as  to  the  relative  weight 
which  should  be  given  to  each,  I  am  not  fuHy  prepared  at  this  time, 
to  express  an  opinion. 

Besides  the  stimulants  to  exertion  already  mentioned,  an  additional' 
one  may  be  provided  by  the  foundation  of  scholarships.  Scholar- 
ships already  exist  in  some  of  our  colleges,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  generally  conferred  on  individuals  in  reward  for  meritorious 
exertion.  Indigence  has  perhaps  been  regarded  as  presenting  a 
higher  ground  of  claim  for  their  advantages  than  merit;  or  possibly 
it  may  be  said  with  greater  correctness  that  while  merit  has  been  in 
some  degree  considered,  indigence  has  nevertheless  been  made 
an  indispensable  condition  of  their  bestowaL  If  scholarships,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  highest 
exercise  of  talent,  they  must  be  trammeled  by  no  considerations  like 
this.    They  must  be  understood  to  be  rewards  of  merit  exclusively, 
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and  they  must  be  conferred  on  the  most  meritorious  without  regard  to 
their  circumstances.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  great  multiplicity 
of  colleges  in  America,  the  public  munificence  is  so  divided  up  and 
parceled  out,  as  to  render  the  expedient  here  suggested  one  which  we 
can  hardly  hope  soon  to  see  generally  employed.  Scholarships  arft 
too  expensive  expedients  to  be  available  in  institutions  which  are 
barely  able  to  sustain  themselves,  and  which  do  actually  succeed  in 
sustaining  themselves  only  by  making  the  salaries  of  their  officers 
barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life.  But  if,  in  any  of  our  institutions,  it 
should  be  found  practicable  to  hold  out  the  encouragement  to  exertion, 
which  the  prospect  of  securing  a  scholarship  may  be  presumed  to 
afford,  the  following  suggestions  may  have  a  value. 

1.  The  design  of  these  species  of  stimulus  being  to  keep  the  spirit 
of  effort  alive,  a  scholarship  should  be  liable  to  forfeit,  whenever  its 
incumbent  falls  into  habits  of  idleness  or  vice. 

2.  As  the  object  is  to  encourage  industry  in  college,  and  not  directly 
to  reward  successful  exertion  during  the  period  of  preparation,  no 
scholarship  should  be  conferred  upon  a  student,  until  after  the  -close 
of  at  least  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  admission.  The  benefit  may 
then  be  made  retro-active,  and  the  value  of  the  scholarship  for  the 
year  that  is  past  may  be  made  over  to  the  successful  competitor  at 
once. 

8.  This  principle  may  be  extended,  should  it  be  thought  proper, 
from  year  to  year;  or  the  beneficiary  may  continue  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion, until,  by  his  own  neglect  of  study  or  vicious  conduct,  he  may 
be  adjudged  to  have  forfeited  it.  Under  these  conditions,  scholar- 
ships, whenever  there  exist  the  resources  to  create  them,  may  prob- 
ably be  made  an  eminently  efficacious  means  of  encouraging  to 
attamments  of  the  highest  order.  Since  they  are  conferred  as  hon- 
ors, no  fastidiousness  will  be  likely  to  reject  them  merely  from  a  fear 
'of  incurring  the  imputation  of  mercenary  motives ;  while  the  pecuni- 
ary benefits  which  they  carry  with  them  will  prove  a  real,  though 
perhaps  an  unavowed,  incentive  to  the  desire  of  securing  them. 

It  may  be  said,  and  there  is  force  in  the  remark,  that  the  kinds  of 
stimulus  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  in  their  own  nature, 
restricted  to  the  few.  Scholarships  and  prizes  can  not  be  numerous, 
and  the  merely  nominal  honors  which  most  colleges  confer,  leave,  after 
all,  the  great  majority  of  every  class  undistinguished.  To  obviate  in 
a  measure  this  disadvantage,  a  plan  of  grading  is  in  general  use,  foun- 
ded on  the  recorded  values  of  the  several  performances  of  all  the 
students,  estimated  according  to  a  definite  scale.  Upon  this  basis,  a 
special  merit  roll  is  made  out  in  each  study  or  in  each  department, 
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and  a  general  merit«roll  is  conatructed  from  a  combination  of  all  of 
these  together.  The  results  of  these  records  are  usually  communis 
cated  periodicallj  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  every  student.  By 
this  means  the  honor  which  is  due  to  respectability  is  presumed  to  be 
secured,  no  less  certainly  than  that  which  the  higher  distinctions 
award  to  superiority;  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  feel  that  his  defi- 
ciencies will  be  covered  up  and  concealed,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
confounded  with  a  multitude. 

This  plan,  which  in  theory  is  unexceptionable,  seems  to  be  attend- 
ed with  some  practical  disadvantages.  An*  experience  of  many 
years  has  failed  to  satisfy  me  that  its  tendencies  are  entirely  good. 
It  encourages  to  a  pernicious  extent  a  disposition  to  resort  to  those 
artifices  by  which  young  men  often  endeavor  to  impose  ifa  their 
instructors;  and  leads  them  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  show  than 
npon  substance.  This  is  among  the  considerations  which  have  in- 
duced me  to  believe  that  it  is  useful,  from  time  to  time,  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  students  themselves  in  regard  to  each  other's  merit  as 
scholars.  Were  this  practice  to  be  made  a  recognized  part  of  the 
system,  I  am  persuaded  that  results  much  more  worthy  of  reliance 
than  are  now  possible  would  be  reached ;  while  genuine  scholarship 
would  become  an  object  of  higher  ambition,  and  unworthy  arts  would 
fall  into  deeper  disrepute. 

The  system  of  grading  might  furthermore  be  made  more  efficacious 
as  an  incitement  to  application  than  at  present,  should  classes  be  divi- 
ded into  sections  upon  the  basis  of  comparative  scholarship.  This 
plan  is,  I  believe,  in  practice  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  any  of  our  col- 
leges. Let  those  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  or  let  there  be  several  subdivisions  established  on  the  same 
principle,  each  reciting  by  itself.  Degradation  or  promotion  from 
section  to  section  may  then  be  made  the  penalty  of  relaxation  of 
effort  or  the  reward  of  increased  diligence  iuid  success.  To  carry 
out  in  practice  a  plan  of  this  kind  may  seem  to  require  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  instructors  now  found  sufficient,  or  of  the  amoimt 
of  labor  which  the  same  instructors  are  expected  to  perform;  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  this  may  be  true.  But  with  the  reduction  of  the 
numbers  reciting  at  the  same  time,  the  duration  of  the  recitation 
may  also  be,  in  a  measure  if  not  correspondingly,  reduced;  so  thai 
the  burthen  may  not  necessarily  become  intolerable. 

I  believe  this  suggestion  to  be  well  worth  consideration.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  largest  amount  of  the  teacher's  time  and  attention 
ifl  almost  invariably  occupied  with  those  members  of  a  class  who  are 
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most  deficient  in  pnsparatioii  of  their  daily  exercises;  and  who  either 
from  inattention  or  incapadtj,  are  slowest  to  learn.  This  portion 
operate  as  a  dead  weight  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  rest;  and 
the  example  of  their  imperfect  performances  operates  inevitably  to 
degrade  the  standard  of  excellence  in  recitation.  Let  them  be  sep* 
arated  from  their  saperiors,  and,  if  they  are  capable  of  being  stima- 
lated  at  all,  they  will  endeayor  to  esci^e  from  the  implied  degradation ; 
if  noty  they  will  at  least,  no  longer  be  an  injaiy  to  any  bat  themselres. 

The  object  of  University  Examinations  in  foreign  coantries  is  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  their  subjects  for  the  honor  of  gradaaition* 
With  ns,  for  the  most  part,  this  fitness  is  presumed  to  be  ascertained 
mainly  by  the  record  which  is  kept  of  the  performances  of  our  stu- 
dents during  the  entire  period  of  collegiate  instraction;  and  if  exam- 
inations are  regarded  as  criteria  of  attainment  at  all,  it  is  only  to  tf 
moderate  degree.  In  point  of  fact,  as  they  are  usually  conducted, 
they  are  not  worthy  of  any  great  reliance,  considered  as  tests  of 
scholarship  or  attainment  They  are  generally  brief  in  duration^ 
confined  rigidly  to  the  matter  of  text-books,  almost  always  oral,  and 
conducted  in  each  department  by  the  instructor  himself.  A  few 
minutes  allotted  to  each  student  is  all  that  the  arrangements  permit 
A  few  questions,  difficult  or  simple,  as  accident  may  determine,  a  sin^ 
gle  passage  in  a  Latin  or  Greek  author,  a  single  proposition  in  the 
mathematics,  or  the  enunciation  of  a  principle  in  physical  science,  fur- 
nish the  entire  test  by  which  the  attainments  of  several  years  are  to  be 
judged.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  young  man  conscious  of  great 
deficiencies,  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  happy  escape;  or  for  one 
who  entertains  a  pretty  well-founded  confidence  of  success,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  severe  mortification.  Our  colleges  are  therefore  right  in  re- 
garding their  examinations,  as  they  are  at  present  conducted,  as  being 
of  comparatively  little  value  in  determining  relative  grades  of  schol* 
arship,  or  in  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  their  students  for  graduation. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  belief  that,  unless  these 
exercises  can  be  so  modified  in  their  plan  and  their  thon>ughness,  as 
to  become  in  fact  what  they  profess  to  be  in  name,  it  would  be  better 
that  they  should  be  abolished  entirely.  They  ought  to  be  the  means 
of  ascertaining  how  faithfully  the  student  has  employed  his  time  and 
what  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  he 
has  been  occupied.  To  this  end,  they  should  in  the  main  be  con- 
ducted in  writing,  and  the  same  tests  should  be  applied  in  every  in- 
dividual case.  These  tests  should  be  carefully  prepaied  before-hand, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  show  at  once  the  range  and  the 
depth  of  the  student's  knowledge.    Time  enough  should  be  allowed  to 
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render  the  trial  a  thorougfa  one.  The  tasks  allotted  to  each  exami- 
nation-sessioo  should  only  he  made  known  after  the  session  has  com- 
menced; and  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  depart  until  he  hasr  com- 
pleted his  performance.  Such  performances  may  be  fairly  relied  on 
as  presenting  an  exhibit  of  scholarship  both  positive  and  compara- 
tive; and  in  this  respect  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  any  record 
of  daily  recitation-  which  can  be  kept  during  the  period  of  instruc- 
tion. 

A  great  vice  of  this  latter  criterion  is,  that  it  encourages  a  habit 
of  studying  merely  for  the  moment;  of  depending  too  much  upon  the 
the  mere  exercise  of  memory^  and  of  concentrating  the  attention  too 
exclusively  upon  the  task  of  the  day,  without  sufficient  regard  to  its 
connections  with  those  of  yesterday  and  of  to-morrow.  The  instruc- 
tor, who,  without  giving  previous  notice  of  his  intention,  calls  for  some 
hct  or  principle  which  was  fresh  a  week  before,  finds  himself  too 
often  able  to  elicit  only  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  meager  replies.  * 
If  young  men  are  made  to  feel  that  their  merits  will  be  estimated 
by  the  actual  results  they  have  to  show  for  the  time  and  labor  they 
have  expended  during  their  college  course,  and  not  by  that  semblance 
of  knowing  which  is  carried  without  much  difficulty  directly  from 
the  text-book  to  the  recitation,  it  may  be  hoped  that  substantial 
attainments  will  come  to  be  more  highly  esteemed,  and  Will  be  more 
generally  met  with. 

Some  of  our  colleges  already  employ  the  plan  of  examination 
which  I  have  recommended.  Whether  any  of  them  make  it,  how- 
ever, the  sole  basis  of  classification  in  regard  to  scholarship,  I  am 
not  informed.  That  it  ought  to  be  made  so,  I  am,  for  my  own  part, 
fully  persuaded.  I  can  see  no  injustice  which  it  is  likely  to  operate, 
since  it  places  all  upon  a  footing  of  more  perfect  equality  in  re- 
gard to  opportunities  than  any  other  plan  which  can  be  devised. 
And  its  adoption  will  at  once  set  at  rest  many  troublesome  questions 
which  are  apt  to  arise,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  scale  of  merit  upon 
the  plan  now  generally  in  use. 

The  subject  of  academic  degrees  requires  but  a  brief  notice.  I 
suppose,  that  if  our  colleges  continue  to  adhere  to  a  prescribed  course 
of  instruction,  some  form  must  be  kept  up  to  distinguish  the  student 
who  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  this  course,  from  one  who  has 
not.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of.  Arts  serves  at  present  to  make  this 
distinction.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  other  use;  but  should  it 
be  abolished,  as  some  have  desired,  I  see  no  escape  from  the  necessity 
of  adopting  some  substitute  to  answer  precisely  the  same  purpose. 
If  any  object  to  the  name^  on  the  score  that  the  word  ''Arts,*'  in  the 
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sense  in  which  it  is  here  employed,  is  obsolete;  it  may  be  yeiy  weO 
replied,  that  the  name  is  andent,  and  venerable,  and  oniyersally 
intelligible ;  and  that,  if  it  carries  with  it,  as  it  does,  a  sort  of  academ- 
ic odor,  it  is  in  fact  all  the  better  on  that  accomit  But  since,  in 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  thinly  there  can  hardly  be 
two  opinions,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  idle  and  useless  waste  <^  time  to 
dispute  about  the  name  by  which  it  shall  be  called. 

Some  writers  who  have  advocated  the  voluntary,  or  as  it  has  been 
otherwise  called,  the  ^open  University"  plan,  have  sneered  at  this 
feature  of  our  system,  as  if  the  degree  were  the  reward  of  reHdenee 
in  college,  and  not  of  any  necessary  amount  of  attainment  in  arts. 
Any  one,  they  say,  can  attain  the  distinction  of  graduation,  who 
chooses  to  remain  four  years  in  college ;  whereas  in  the  model  institu- 
tion, in  which  their  views  are  illustrated,  no  one  can  be  a  graduate, 
however  long  the  period  of  his  residence,  until  he  shall  have  been 
'  pronouyced  proficient  in  a  sufficient  number  of  departments.  These 
statements  are  in  a  certain  sense  correct;  and  in  a  certain  more  ma- 
terial sense,  otherwise.  A  student,  after  a  four  years'  residence  in 
college,  usually  succeeds  in  securing  the  Bachelor's  degree;  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  he  must  first  reside  the  four  years — ^a  matter  not  en- 
tirely optional  with  him,  since  he  is  always  liable  to  be  turned  back  or 
dismissed  for  deficient  scholarship.  In  the  "open"  Universities,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  degrees  are  not  granted  except  on  evidence  of  pro- 
ficiency, I  know  nothing  to  limit  the  duration  of  residence,  so  that 
apparently  they  are  deficient  in  one  important  species  of  stimulus  to 
industry. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  to 
be  conferred  on  those  who  appear  to  be  worthy  of  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  stated  course  of  study,  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  indispensa- 
ble. But  though  I  see  no  reason  to  recommend  any  change  in  regard 
to  the  usages  relating  to  this  degree,  the  case  is  very  different  in  ref- 
erence to  the  higher  degree  of  Master.  In  the  English  Universities, 
when  the  period  of  education  extended  to  seven  years,  and  when 
teaching  in  order  to  learn  was  one  of  the  agencies  employed  in  those 
institutions,  this  degree  was  conferred  only  after  the  Bachelor  had 
devoted  himself  for  three  years  to  higher  attainments,  and  to  the 
business  of  actually  instructing  others.  Among  the  many  abuses 
which  have  crept  into  those  venerable  institutions,  these  regulations 
have  disappeared.  Neither  teaching  nor  study  is  necessary  to  ena- 
ble the  Bachelor  to  proceed  Master,  yet  the  three  years'  interval 
between  the  granting  of  the  two  degrees  is  still  maintained.  Our 
colleges  have  borrowed  this  later  English  usage;  and  inmost  of  them 
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now,  the  degree  of  Master  ia  conferred  "io  conTse"  npon  all 
BschelorB  of  tbree  years'  Btanding.  The  co&aeqnence  is,  that  the 
degree  of  Mj^^jf  of  Arts  ia  aignificuit  of  nothing  at  aS,  except  of 
the  fact  that  the  redpient  has  been  graduated  before.  It  is  therefore 
of  no  nse  as  a  atimnlant  to  exertion,  to  students  either  in  college  or 
ont;  and  it  mi^t  mthout  any  disadvantage  be  abolished  entirely. 

Onr  practice  in  conferring  this  diatinction  indiscriminately  npon 
all  the  idnmni  of  our  colleges,  operates  to'  render  it  nearly  valueless 
when  it  is  beatoved,  as  it  occasionally  is,  for  meritorious  attainments, 
upon  those  who  are  not  already  graduates.  An  honor  is  not  an  honor 
when  it  ia  shared  with  all  the  world;  and  more  especially  when  it  is 
attained  by  most  of  those  who  wear  it,  without  .any  merit  of  their  own. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  practice  of  our  colleges  on  this  subject  shonld 
be  discontinued;  and  that  hereafter,  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  thing  as 
proceeding  to  the  Master's  degree  "  in  course,"  this  course  should 
mean  something  more  than  the  eourie  of  time.  Ferbaps  a  careful 
examination  <^  this  eatgect  may  lead  to  some  eligible  plan  for  reduc- 
ing within  tolerable  limits  the  extended  curriculum  of  study  upon 
which  I  have  already  sufficiently  commented.  Perhaps  the  idea  of 
lengthening  the  period  of  study  may  be  rendered  morr  ucoi.-|i[uble,  by 
suggesting  that  the  Bacbelor's  degree  may  be  Cuni'iiTcd  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  upon  soch  as  have  passed  through  a  course  of  a  character 
mainly  disciplinary;  and  the  Master's  degree  roservcd  for  those 
who  choose  to  remain  an  additional  period  in  the  pursuit  of  (hose 
branches  for  which  we  have,  at  present  bo  little  time  to  spare.  Upon 
these  points  I  content  myself  with  theee  brief  suggestions. 

Though  the  govemment  of  our  colleges  is,  in  theory,  parental,  in 
practice  it  partakes  very  little  of  this  character.  The  arrangements 
presume  that  the  students  are  subject  to  the  constant  superrision  of 
the  authorities,  but  in  point  of  fact  this  supervision  ia4o  nearly  nom- 
inal, as,  if  considered  in  the  light  of  a  restraint,  to  be  without  any 
material  value;  Though  students,  are  by  law  at  all  times  liable  to 
visitation  in  their  apartments,  they  are  rarely  visited  oftener  tban 
once  a  day,  and  in  many  colleges  not  so  often.  The  influences  by 
which  a  disposition  to  disorder  are  principally  restrained,  are  nmply 
snch  as  operate  on  men  in  ordinary  society — the  advantages  which 
spring  from  a  fair  reputation,  and  the  disadvantages  to  which  irreg- 
olarities  of  conduct  inevitably  lead. 

The  difficulties  of  College  Grovemment,  grow  mainly  ont  of  the 
questions,  how  shall  offences  be  prevented,  and  how,  when  they 
occur,  shall  oflenders  be  treated.  In  r^ard  to  the  first  point,  I  am 
persuaded  lliat  little  is  gained  by  holding  out  the  idea  that  the  F«o- 
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ultj  expect  to  accomplish  maoh  bj  the  mere  exercise  of  vigilance. 
This  is  directly  to  invite  a  trial  of  wits  between  the  two  parties,  in 
which  the  advantages  are  all  on  one  side;  and  it  is  to  give  birth  to  a 
feeling  that  good  order  is  not  a  matter  in  which  the  governors  and 
govemed  have  an  equal  interest  Mj  experience  satisfies  me  that, 
more  inaj  be  accomplished  by  appealing  to  the  sense  of  propriety 
of  which  no  yoting  man  is  wholly  devoid,  and  by  professing  to  eocpeei 
that  a  community  of  young  gentlemen  will  behave  as  gentlemen 
should,  than  by  permitting  them  to  suppose  that  any  reliance  is  placed 
upon  any  degree  of  watchfulness  which  the  Faculty  have  it  in 
their  power  to  exercise  over  them. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  offences,  I  am  less  and  less  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  any  graduated  system  of  penalties.  Pri- 
vate admonition  and  remonstrance  I  regard  as  preferable,  in  all  cases 
where  offences  are  venial,  to  public  censures ;  and  if  these  means 
fail  to  reform,  they  should  be  followed  by  removal  from  college  with- 
out the  superadded  n^ortification  of  notoriety.  More  serious  cases, 
which  are  rarer,  may  require  severer  treatment.  In  regard  to  such 
no  remark  is  necessary  here. 

In  many  institutions  the  practice  exists  of  keeping  a  record  of 
demerit  All  minor  offences  are  rated  according  to  a  certain  numer- 
ical- scale,  and  the  student  whose  account  reaches  a  certain  maximum, 
within  a  time  specified,  is  cut  off  from  his  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution. In  a  college  of  which  I  have  been  an  officer,  I  have  seen  this 
plan  in  operation  for  many  years;  and  I  have  afterward  seen  it  dis- 
continued for  several  more,  without  any  sensible  disadvantage.  In 
fact  if  any  noticeable  consequence  could  be  considered  as  attributable 
to  the  change,  it  was  rather  an  imprt>vement  than  a  deterioration  of 
the  general  good  order  of  the  community. 

No  one  can  be  more  decidedly  opposed  than  I  am,  to  excess  of 
penal  legislation.  Its  effect  is  often  as  much  to  create  as  to  prevent 
evil,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  college  in  which  tbd  fault  appeared 
to  be  that  there  was  too  little. 

In  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  secret  offences, 
the  laws  of  different  colleges  differ  among  themselves.  Some  insti- 
tutions claim  the  right  to  compel  every  student  to  exculpate  himself; 
for  which  purpose  his  own  declaration  is,  in  the  absence  of  any  circum- 
stances calculated  to  invalidate  it,  accepted  as  sufficient  proof  of 
innocence.  Others  require  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  fact-s, 
thus  occasionally  compelling  one  student  to  inculpate  another.  Both 
these  methods  of  investigation  have  been  the  occasion  of  serious  dif- 
ficulties; and  it  is  probable  that  neither  is  expedient  so  long  as  there 
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is  an  J  possibility  of  securing  the  ends  of  good  gorernmcsit  widioat 
them.  The  first  appears  to  me,  after  having  been  a  witness  of  its 
practical  woriung,  in  sereral  instances,  to  be  so  objectionable,  that  I 
can  not  belieye  it  ought  any  longer  to  be  safiered  to  stand,'  as  a  role 
of  proceeding  in  any  college.  The  other,  which  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive, can  hardly  be  relinquished,  unless  it  is  intended  to  disarm  the 
government  entirely;  but  the  cases  which  will  justify  an  appeal  to 
the  powers  it  confers,  will  very  rarely  occur  in  an  institution  which 
is  generally  well  managed* 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  colleges  of  the  present  day  are  distin- 
gpiidhed  by  a  much  greater  uniformity  of  good  order,  and  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances go,  of  propriety  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  students,  than 
was  the  case  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Those  premeditated  dis- 
turbances and  freaks,  originitting  in  the  pure  spirit  of  mischief,  de- 
•  nominated  ^coUege  tricks,"  have,  within  the  limits  of  my  observa- 
tion,  been  growing  less  and  less  frequent ;  and  the  occasions  have 
become  sensibly  rarer  throughout  the  country,  on  which  there  has 
been  any  thing  like  an  organized  resistance  to  college  authorities. 
Whether  this  be  a  result  of  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  col- 
lege officers  to  rely  more  upon  personal  influence,  and  less  upon  law 
than  formerly,  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  increased  disfavor  with 
which  such  things  are  looked  upon  by  the  public,  the  result  may  in 
either  case  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  improvement,  which  can  not 
fail  to  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  education  every  where. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  government,  it  is  in  order  to 
allude  to  a  radical  evil  of  our  system,  out  of  which  a  multitude  of 
consequent  evils  grow.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  injudicious  in 
principle  than  the  collecting  together,  in  an  isolated  community 
apart  from  the  observation  of  the  public,  and  but  nominally  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  those  who  are  presumed  to  watch  over  them 
of  a  large  body  of  young  men  fresh  from  the  restraints  of  the  family 
and  the  school,  and  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  novel  temptations* 
The  dormitory  system,  as  it  is  called,  I  esteem,  for  such  a  class  of  per- 
sons, to  be  purely  and  unqualifiedly  bad.  It  is  pernicious  equally  to 
the  morals  and  the  manners.  It  fosters  vicious  habits,  blunts  the 
sense  of  delicacy,  encourages  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of  speech,  leads 
to  disregard  of  personal  neatness,  and  is  finally  the  obvious  and  imme- 
diate cause  of  nearly  every  one  of  those  offences  which  the  penal 
laws  of  colleges  are  enacted  to  punish* 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  our  existing  colleges  are  so  situated  as 
to  render  the  abandonment  of  the  system,  at  least  for  the  present, 
and  for  them,  an  impossibility*    The  dotmitories  are  built*  and  no 
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choice  remuns  bat  to  continue  to  occupj  them;  since  they  are  un* 
fortunately  built  in  situations  where  no  other  accommodations  can 
be  obtained.  Their  locations  have  been  selected  in  consequence  of 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  idle  fear  of  the  injurious  influences 
which  are  supposed  to  hang  around  large  towns.  In  some  cases, 
where  a  choice  has  been  made  more  wisely,  either  no  dormitories 
have  been  erected  at  all,  or  none  have  been  recently  erected  to  accom- 
modate growing  numbers.  This  is  a  subject,  the  discussion  of  which 
is  out  of  place  here,  and  my  views  in  regard  to  it  have  been  else- 
where so  fully  expressed,  that  I  content  myself  with  this  brief  allu- 
sion to  it 

It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  expected  of  me  that  I  should  consider  the 
question  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  any  thing  to  improve  the  rela- 
tion in  which  our  colleges  stand  to  each  other.  Upon  this  point  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  It  the  first  place,  it  mAy  be  observed  that  if  the 
system  itself  is  to  undergo  any  important  change,  the  benefits  which 
such  a  change  may  bring  with  it,  can  only  be  secured  by  the  general 
acquiescence  of  iQl  the  institutions  concerned.  The  perfect  independ- 
ence which  our  colleges  enjoy,  not  only  of  each  other,  but  of  any 
superior  controlling  power,  renders  it  impracticable  to  unite  them  in 
any  common  and  simultaneous  movement,  except  by  first  convincing 
them  of  its  necessity.  If  it  is  not  a  mistake  to  presume  that  such  a 
necessity  does  really  exist,  then  we  can  not  doubt  that  a  conviction 
of  its  reality  must  every  where  follow  a  fair  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  question  then  next  arises,  how  can  we  secure  such  an 
examination — how  can  we  awaken  the  spirit  of  inquiry  among  all 
those  who,  whether  as  officers  of  Faculties  or  members  of  superin- 
tending Boards,  hold  in  their  hands  the  management  of  our  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  scattered  collegiate  institutions  ?  Corre- 
spondence originating  with  those  who  are  already  alive  to  the  import* 
ance  of  this  subject  might  accomplish  much;  but  who  shall  take  the 
lead  in  such  a  correspondence,  or  bear  the  heavy  burthen  which  it 
imposes?  And  how,  supposing  that  any  zealous  individual  were  to 
put  himself  forward  in  this  work,  how  could  such  an  one  hope  to 
secure  for  his  suggestions  any  higher  consideration  than  is  usually 
bestowed  on  the  opinions  of  an  individual? 

Two  ideas  occur  to  me  as  containing  within  them  a  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  The  first  I  scarcely  venture  to  present,  even 
with  the  utmost  diffidence.  It  is,  that  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  the  principal  colleges  of  the  country  should  be  assembled  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  measures  which  the  comTnon  good  requires.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  anticipate  that  any  vory  large  progress  could 
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be  made  during  the  sitting  of  a  single  sach  convention.  If  the  plan 
is  worth  adopting  at  all,  it  ought  to  involve  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  per^ 
manent  council  periodicaUj  assembling  perhaps  as  often  as  once  in 
every  one  or  two  years. 

I  should  consider  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  as  being  entirely  vis- 
ionary, if  I  were  not  in  some  degree  encouraged  by  the  fact  that,  in 
this  Association,  we  have  already  an  organization  which  must  annu- 
ally bring  together  a  great  and  increasing  number  of  the  friends  of 
education ;  among  whom  we  may  with  just  reason  expect  to  find 
many  who  are  interested  in  the  management  of  our  colleges.  If 
therefore,  it  should  seem  to  be  worth  an  effort  to  attempt  to  secure 
such  a  convention  as  I  have  suggested,  the  time  and  the  place  which 
would  appear  to  offer  the  highest  probability  of  success,  would  be 
those  fixed  upon  for  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  I  am  aware  of 
the  serious  difficulties  which  must  attend  the  working  of  a  plan  like 
this.  The  vast  extent  of  our  country,  the  consequent  great  distan- 
ces which  many  delegates  would  be  obliged  to  travel,  and  the  expense 
to  which  they  would  be  subjected,  added  to  the  deficient  interest 
which  will  probably  be  felt,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  and  in  many 
quarters,  in  the  object  proposed,  would  too  probably  render  the  attend- 
ance far  from  general. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  as  an  alternative  proposition,  that  the 
standing  committee  of  this  Association,  or  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed expressly  for  the  purpose,  should  be  instructed  to  open  a 
cofrespondence,  by  circular,  with  every  college'  in  the  country,  set- 
ting forth  briefly  the  nature  of  the  evils  presumed  at  present  to  exist  in 
the  system,  or  communicating  documents  for  that  purpose ;  and  solic- 
iting from  each  a  distinct  expression  of  views  thereupon.  Upon  the 
basis  of  the  results  thus  obtained,  the  convention  could  proceed  here- 
after explicitiy  to  recommend  the  immediate  introduction  of  such 
modifications  of  the  system,  as  should  appear  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
majority  of  voices;  and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  so  sanctioned 
would  furnish  a  pretty  good  guaranty  for  their  general  adoption,  I 
limit  myself  to  merely  throwing  out  this  idea.  I  am  unwilling  to 
trespass  further  upon  the  patience  of  the  Association  by  enlarging 
upon  it. 

Apart,  however  from  the  object  of  endeavoring  to  unite  all  the 
colleges  of  our  country  in  some  plan  of  definite,  simultaneous  and 
concerted  action,  it  seems  to  be  eminentiy  desirable  that  the  officers 
who  control  them  should  cultivate  a  more  extensive  and  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  each  other.  I  trust  that  this  Association 
may  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  instrumentalities  in 
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bringing  about  so  desirable  a  result  We  meet  here  upon  a  oommoB 
ground,  and  if  we  do  not  come  as  delegates  expresslj  aathorized  to 
commit  the  institutions  we  represent  to  the  adoption  of  specific  meas« 
ure  of  reform,  we  nevertheless  gather  each  other^s  views,  ascertain 
the  sense  of  the  majoritj  on  all  important  questions^  and  go  home 
with  re-awakened  zeal  to  pursue  our  labors  in  the  common  cause ;  and 
possibly  with  more  enlightened  views  and  better  established  convic- 
tions, as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  should  put  forth  our  efforts^ 

Nor  should  it  satisfy  us  that  we  meet  occasionally  here  upon  a 
common  ground.  We  should  vttit  each  other  at  home,  acquaint  oux^ 
selves  with  each  other's  'usages,  observe  each  other^s  arrangements 
and  facilities  for  ^ving  instruction,  attend  if  possible  eacU  other^s 
daily  exercises  of  lecture  and  recitation,  be  present  as  frequently,  as 
our  opportunities  admit,  on  the  occasions  of  each  other's  public  exhi- 
bitions. By  this  means,  we  shall  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  other 
institutions,  not  unlike  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  we  feel  for 
our  own. 

It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  an  active  carrstpancUnee  should  be 
kept  up  between  the  officers  of  different  colleges.  Nothing  can  be 
more  effectual  in  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  each  others  prosperity. 
The  interchange,  moreover  of  printed  documents  and  papers,  is  not 
only  gratifying  as  an  attention,  and  encouraging  as  an  evidence  of» 
sympathy,  but  it  is  substantially  useful.  Catalogues,  addresses 
printed  outlines  of  lectures,  and  examination  papers,  may  all  fbr^ 
nish  information  of  more  or  less  value,  and  may  sometimes  contain 
suggestions  which  may  be  immediately  turned  to  profit 

Finally,  the  officers  of  our  colleges  should  cultivate  a  fraternal 
feeling.  They  are  laborers  in  a  common  cause,  and  they  are  bound 
together  by  a  common  interest  of  the  noblest  kind.  No  spirit  of 
rivalry  should  animate  them,  save  the  honorable  desire  of  pre-emi* 
naice  in  doing  good.  Among  the  incessant  bickerings  and  animosi- 
ties of  which  the  world  is  full,  let  the  friends  of  education  make  it 
manifest,  that  they  are  superior  to  all  petty  jealousies;  and  while 
other  questions  are  perpetually  distracting  our  country,  and  arraying 
section  against  section,  on  this  one  at  least  let  it  appear  that  ''we 
know  no  north  and  no  south,^'  but  that  all  are  willing  to  go  hand  in 
hand  in  the  effort  to  elevate  the  intellectual  character  of  our  whole 
people. 
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The  importance  of  classical  and  linguistic  study  has  been  so  well 
set  forth,  that  I  would  not  dwell  upon  it  here,  except  very  briefly  in 
ita  connection  with  my  main  topic.  Its  benefits  may  be  claased 
under  the  three  heads,  the  disciplinary,  the  philolo^cal,  and  the 
literary.  The  first,  by  some  retarded  as  the  most  important,  we 
would  treat  as  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  though  still  of  as  high  virtue, 
even  in  this  respect^  as  those  that  come  from  any  other  department 
of  Education.  The  second  occupies  a  higher  rank.  Comparatiye 
Philology  is  in  fact  becoming  the  great  science  of  the  day.  Its  con- 
nection with  Ethnology,  and  History,  with  Mental  Philosophy  in  all  its 
departments,  is  constantly  becoming  more  clear  in  the  abstract,  as 
well  as  prospective  of  great  benefits  in  practice.  Under  this  head,  too, 
one  might  dwell  upon  its  psychological  bearings,  as  resulting  from  the 
peculiar  position,  that  the  study  of  language  occupies  among  the 
sciences.  It  alone  combines  perfectly  and  equally,  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  the  outward  and  the  inner  world  of  thought.  It 
is  as  purely  spiritual  as  Psychology  or  Logic.  It  is  as  distinctly  out- 
ward as  Botany  or  Geography.  The  soul,  studies  itself,  but  through 
an  outward  product  as  real  as  the  trees,  the  fiowers,  the  gases,  or  the 
rocks ;  a  product  which  has  come  from  the  working  of  mind  through 
laws  as  fixed  and  as  ascertainable  as  those  which  have  developed  the 
plant,  the  strata,  or  the  chemical  combination.  And  this  product  is 
no  mere  idealized  entity,  but  an  abiding,  outward  thing.  It  is 
thought  crystalized,  laws  of  thinking  exhibited  in  fixed  outward 
growths,  which  we  can  study  with  as  much  satisfaction,  and  as  much 
assurance  of  finding  wonders,  as  in  any  of  those  fields  of  physical 
science  which  are  wholly  objective. 

But  these  remarks  concern  the  whole  province  of  language  of 
which  the  Greek  and  Latin  only  form  a  most  important  department 
The  third  benefit  we  mentioned,  pertains  to  them  in  a  more  exclusive 
sense.  We  have  caUed  it  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  the  Lite- 
rary, Aside  from  the  disciplinary  and  philological  benefits,  classical 
education  opens  the  door  to  an  immense  field  of  philosophy  and  lite- 
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rature,  whoee  value  at  die  present  day,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  calcu- 
late.    The  writer  may  be  led  away  by  a  magnified  view  of  his 
own  favorite  studies,  and  yet  he  must  express  the  opinion,  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  country,  nothing  is  more  desirable  in  educa- 
tion, than  to  bring  as  much  of  the  youthful  mind  as  we  can,  in  as 
close  communion  as  we  can  with  the  rich  literature,  and  richer  phi- 
losophy of  antiquity.     We  want  it,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  effect 
it  would  have  on  our  modem  style  of  writing.     The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  had  no  light  literature  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word.     Their  short  lived  comedy,  and  what  may 
be  called  their  lighter  lyrics,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  forming  an 
exception  to  our  remark.    Their  poetry,  in  'the  main,  was  ever  serious. 
Their  tragedy  was  deeply  moral  and  religious.    Their  history  has 
been  pronounced  too  grave.     With  them  the  novel  was  unknown ; — 
that  modern  thing,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  merits,  is  now 
becoming  such  an  intolerable  nuisance.     But  we  have  chiefly  in  view 
the  gravity  and  dignity  which  pervaded  every  department  of  ancient 
letters,  its  freedom  from  clap- trap,  or  what  may  be  called  the  continual 
effort  at  fine  writing  and  fine  speaking.     The  secret  of  all  this  is,  that 
they  wrote  not  for  the  million,  but  for  the  thinking  and  cultivated,  or  we 
may  say,  for  the  million  through  the  thinking  and  the  cultivated. 
They  wrote  for  minds  like  their  own.     Hence  it  is  that  they  say  great 
things  in  so  simple,  so  truthful,  so  dignified  a  manner.    Take  the  best 
specimens  of  what  may  be  called  our  brilliant  or  flash  literature,  how 
wearied  does  a  traly  cultivated   taste   become  with  thb  continual 
sparkling,  this  high  strained  sacrifice  of  sense  to  sound,  of  thought 
to  point  or  ad  captandum  manner  of  expression.      We  need  not 
specify ;  our  whole  literature  furnishes  the  most  copious  examples  of 
what  we  mean.    And  then  there  is  its  still  more  offensive  preten- 
tiousness.    Our  best  writers  of  this  vicious  schopl,  say  very  fine 
things  at  times  ;  they  utter  troths  well  worth  the  utterance,  but  what 
a  puffing  and  blowing  ever  attends  their  birth.    In  reading  some  of 
the  favorite  writers  of  the  day,  we  ever  know  some  time  beforehand^ 
when  they  are  in  travail  with  a  great  idea,  or  what  they  would  regard 
as  a  great  idea.    Paragraphs,  and  some  times  pages  ofl^  we  begin  to 
feel  the  heave  and  swell  by  which  they  are  announced.    We  see  the 
sparkling  foam  and  hear  the  gurgling  undertow.    The  wave  of  dic- 
tion rolls  up  as  if  the  writer  meant  to  overwhelm  the  reader.    And 
he  does  overwhelm  him ;  the  mischief  is,  that  when  the  thought  comes, 
we  find  there  is  nothing  of  it,  or  its  force  has  been  spent  in  all  this 
mighty  preparation,  and  it  has  not  even  the  effect  upon  the  mind 
that  would  have  come  from  its  simplest  and  most  direct  expression. 
How  different  in  this  respect,  the  writers  of  antiquity,  who  lived 
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before  the  marked  decline  of  Qreek  and  Roman  literature.  With 
what  a  noble  simplidtj  do  Cicero,  and  Plato,  and  Plutarch,  and  Thu- 
cydides,  say  noble  things  I  As  we  come  upon  them  in  the  even  flow 
of  thought  and  style,  they  startle  us  by  their  grandeur,  or  their  pro- 
fundity, and  yet  the  beauty  of  it  all  is,  that  those  noble  writers  betray 
no  consciousness  of  having  said  any  thing  especially  grand  or  pro- 
found. It  has  been  an  utterance  coming  naturally  out  of  the  even 
deep  of  their  minds.  It  is  but  the  natural  product  of  souls  ever  ele- 
vated, ever  thinking  high  thoughts. 

We  want  the  minds  of  our  young  men  brought  more  universally 
and  more  closely  in  contact  with  this  severe  old  school.  But  more 
than  this.  In  all  the  fields  of  thought,  we  want  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance  with  these  old  masters.  Their  politics,  their  philosophy, 
their  poetry  are  too  precious  to  be  allowed  to  die  out,  or  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  few.  Every  where  the  classics  are  needed.  In  every 
respect  would  the  national  mind,  and  national  thinking,  be  elevated 
and  enriched  by  the  study ;  whilst  corresponding  effects  might  be 
hoped  for  in  giving  a  better  tone,  a  more  healthy  intelligence,  a 
higher  aim  to  our  editorial  and  political  action. 

But  we  are  carried  away  to  a  greater  distance  than  we  intended,  from 
our  main  subject.  It  must  be  resumed  by  showing  the  connection 
between  it  and  these  general  thoughts.  To  produce  such  an  effect,  no 
mere  smattering,  but  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  classics  is 
demanded.  How  shall  this  be  accomplished  ?  The  little  that  is  gen- 
erally done  in  our  best  institutions  is  but  a  caricature  of  the  idea  we 
have  advanced.  A  book  or  two  of  Xenophon,  a  half  dozen  books  of 
Homer,  two  or  three  Greek  plays,  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  a  dia- 
logue of  Plato;  and  these  read  spasmodically,  we  .may  say,  cut 
into  fingments  by  daily  recitations  in  which  the  connection  of 
thought  is  almost  inevitably  sacrificed  in  the  mastering  of  words 
and  phrases, — ^this  certainly  is  not  the  classical  culture  that  is  demand- 
ed. We  would  not  underrate  even  this.  The  mind,  whether  of  a 
man  or  a  boy,  is  expanded  by  learning  the  first  declension  in  the 
Latin  granamar.  He  sees  in  it  the  entrance  to  a  new  world  of 
thought  It  is  elevated  and  refined  by  reading  one  book  of  VirgU. 
From  a  few  lines  of  Homer,  a  few  sentences  of  Plato,  it  may  get  a 
mental  impulse  that  is  never  lost,  a  classical  taste  or  feeling,  which 
may  make  it  a  very  different  mind,  a  higher  mind,  a  •  stronger  mind 
ever  after.  But  with  all  this  it  may  be  said,  we  want  fisur  more 
Greek  if  we  would  have  results  from  it  to  correspond  with  the  time 
and  labor  generally  spent  in  its  acquisition. 

We  oome  then  directly  to  the  point    There  should  be  a  great 
deal  more  read  than  is  generally  read  in  our  best  schools  and  colleges. 
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Education  in  ibis  department  should  be  carried  to  tbat  point  wbere 
facility  in  reading  would  let  the  mind  flow  easily  into  the  very  spirit 
of  the  classic  author,  unfettered  by  that  toilsome  di£5culty  -of  constru- 
inffj  which  produces  distaste  by  its  laboriousness,  whilst  it  keeps  the 
student  incapable  of  relishing  those  higher  treasures  of  thought  and 
style,  for  which  the  classics  should  be  mainly  read.  It  must  be  car- 
ried to  a  point  where  the  classical  taste  will  be  formed,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm called  out  which  will  make  it  certain  that  the  school  books 
even  of  our  most  respectable  scholars,  will  not  be  closed,  seldom  if 
ever  to  be  opened,  after  graduation. 

We  must  read  more.  But  how  shall  this  be  done  without  sacri- 
ficing accuracy,  or  making  a  demand  of  time  which  will  not  be  con- 
ceded. The  preparatory  study  of  course  must  be  slow.  The  time 
devoted  to  college  is  very  limited;  and  that  curtailed  by  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  physical  and  the  practical,  as  it  is  called.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  are  certainly  very  great,  if  not  altogether  remedi- 
less. We  might  recommend  an  earlier  commencement  of  the  study, 
a  longer  time  devoted  to  preparation  for  college — ^a  more  thorough 
drilling  in  the  elements,  as  preparatory  to  more  extensive  reading 
afterwards.  Much  might  be  said  on  all  these  topics,  but  we  would 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  one.  On  the  supposition  that  other 
things  are  well  attended  to,  such  as  early  commencement,  thorough 
drill  in  respect  to  forms  and  syntactical  constructions,  a  faithful  prac- 
tice of  what  is  so  indispensable,  continual  exercise  in  writing  as  well 
as  reading  the  language ;  still  there  is  one  fault  which  may  almost 
wholly  balance  the  benefit  of  what  in  other  respects  would  be  the 
most  faithful  and  judicious  instruction. 

We  allude,  now,  to  the  method  of  reading,  or  construing,  adopted 
in  most  schools,  and  which  it  is  the  harder  to  find  fault  with,  because 
it  is  often  a  favorite  with  those  who,  in  all  other  respects,  are  the  most 
faithful  teachers.  There  is .  a  mode  of  translating,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  literal^  although  it  might  with  more  propriety  be 
called  the  verbal;  since,  by  the  word  literal,  is  sometimes  vaguely  meant 
the  true,  or  best  rendering,  in  distinction  from  the  false.  This  verbal 
rendering,  as  we  prefer  to  style  it,  is  sometimes  commended  as  the 
necessary  opposite  of  the  free,  the  loose,  or  the  paraphrastic,  to  none 
of  which  terms,  as  we  will  endeavor  to  show,  does  it  stand  strictly 
opposed.  A  translation  may  be  verbal,  and  yet  the  most  imperfect 
of  all  renderings  on  that  very  account.  It  may  be  closely  verbal,  and 
yet  the  most  loose,  and  false  to  the  idea,  by  reason  of  this  very 
unnatural  strictness.  To  this  verbal  rendering,  then,  we  would  op- 
pose as  its  natural  and  preferable  opposite,  what  may  be  called  the 
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idicmatic.  The  dijflTerence  maj  be  made  dear  in  a  sentence.  One 
renders  word  for  word  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  for  often  times  this  is 
impossible — ^the  other  renders  idiom  for  idiom.  In  the  first,  one 
part  of  speech  in  one  language  is  ever  made  to  represent  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  speech  in  another, — ^as  noan  for  noun,  verb  for  verb, 
participle  for  participle,  adverb  for  adverb,  <&c  In  the  other,  one  con- 
siruetion  is  made  to  represent  another  construction,  and  the  inquiry 
ever  is,  or  ought  to  be,  what  good  and  idiomatic  English  corresponds 
to  what  good  and  idiomatic  Greek.  The  pupil  should  be  told,  thus  the 
ancient  language  expresses  a  given  idea,  and  thus  we  express  it — what 
the  Greeks  say  in  this  manner,  we  say  in  that.  The  one  is  the  equi- 
valent d  the  other.  We  must  translate  it  into  our  own  language, 
not  by  equivalent  words,  but  by  well  known,  well  established,  equi^- 
lent  idioms.  The  first  method  would  often  not  be  a  translation  at 
all,  that  is,  it  would  not  set  over  the  thought  from  one  tongue  into 
the  other.  It  would  convey  too  much  or  too  little, — seldom  the  pre- 
cise equivalent  of  meaning. 

An  example  or  two  will  set  our  meaning  in  the  clearest  light.  A 
boy  has  to  translate  the  Greek  phrase,  dXysTr^v  xs(pa>jfiv.  ^He  is  in 
pain  as  to  the  head^^  says  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher  approves.  Here 
is  a  verbal  rendering,  verb  for  verb,  article  for  article,  noun  for  noun. 
Why  is  it  not  correct  ?  In  the  first  place  we  reply,  it  is  clumsy  Eng- 
lish, or  rather  it  is  not  English  at  all.  The  single  words,  it  is  true, 
belong  to  our  language ;  but  we  do  not  thus  put  them  together — ^it 

f  is  not  the  way  we  talk.    This  alone  is  a  sufficient  reply  in  one  aspect 

of  the  matter.    Translation  is  from  one  language  into  another — not 

^  simply  fix>m  the  words,  but  from  whatever  is  peculiar  in  one  language 

to  what  is  peculiar  in  another — it  is  from  good  Greek  to  good  Eng- 
lish— not  to  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  school-room,  which  is  often 
neither  Greek  nor  English,  nor  any  thing  else,  but  a  jargon  that  might 
have  confounded  Babel  itself  but  to  good  English,  such  as  a  good 
writer  or  speaker  would  use,  if  he  meant  to  express  the  idea  in  his 
own  tcmgue,  without  any  thought  of  another  language. 

And  here  we  might  digress  on  the  importance  of  correct  and  ele- 
gant translation  as  one  of  the  best  modes  of  studying  thoroughly 
and  acquiring  practically  the  power,  the  peculiar  power  of  our  own 
tongue.  We  might  show  that  the  true  knowledge  of  a  language 
is  a  knowledge  of  its  idioms,  and  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  acquire  these,  without  the  knowledge  of  some  other  language,  ^ 
with  which  to  compare  it.  We  might  show  that  for  the  purpose  of 
such  comparison  and  mastery  of  our  own  tongue,  nothing  is  so  well 
fitted  as  another,  and  especially  an  ancient  language,  remotely  difie^ 
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exit  from  it  in  ita  modes  of  conception  and  expression.  We  might 
show  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  but  it  would  be  in  some  respects 
a  digression  from  our  main  topic,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced 
would  readily  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

To  resume  then,  that  which  we  have  chosen  as  our  model  phrase ; 
oLKysTTriv  x€(potXriy  and  its  verbal  translation,  ^*  He  U  in  pain  as  to  the 
heady  or  ^ke  is  in  pain^  the  head.'''  It  is  not  good  English,  we  say, 
and  we  ishould  never  use  any  other  if  we  can  help  it,  either  in  the 
recitation  room  or  elsewhere.  But  secondly,  it  does  not  convey  the 
sense.  How  not,  if  it  be  exactly  word  for  word?  We  answer,  be- 
cause the  unusual  construction  in  English  gives  to  a  certain  part  of 
the  idea  a  prominence  it  does  not  possess  in  the  familiar  Greek 
^rase,  whilst  it  keeps  out  of  view  a  part  of  the  idea  which -there 
most  explicitly  belongs  to  it.  It  has  about  it  a  speciality  which  keeps 
us  from  feeling,  at  first,  that  this  is  the  usual  Greek  mode  for  saying  a  man 
has  a  head  ache^  or  that  his  head  aches.  We  put  more  in  the  thought 
than  there  really  is.  The  pain  fnay  be  in  his  head,  or  it  may  be  on 
account  of  his  head.  By  taking  too  the  article  merely  as  our  article, 
we  lose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possessive  sense  which  is  clearly  in 
the  Greek  usage,  or  construction,  if  not  in  the  angle  word.  The 
pain  may  be  in  somebody  eWs  head,  or  on  account  of  somebody  else's 
head.  The  difference  here  may  seem  slight,  yet  if  carried  through 
all  the  varieties  of  expression  which  separate  the  two  languages,  and 
especially  those  of  a  more  complicated  structure,  it  becomes  immense, 
making  also  a  vast  difference,  not  only  in  the  ease  with  which  we 
read  the  classics,  but  also  in  the  spirit  and  feeling  with  which  we 
read  them,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  thought  we 
derive  from  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  reason  on  other  positions  furnished  by  our 
subject,  we  will  take  a  few  more  examples,  and  these  of  the  simplest 
kind,  as  more  easily  remembered,  and  just  as  well  illustrating  our 
main  idea.  Every  scholar  knows  that  one  of  the  main  peculiarities 
of  the  Greek  language,  consists  in  the  varied  use  of  its  participle.  It 
stands  in  the  Greek  grammar  among  the  parts  of  speech,  very  much 
as  it  stands  in  our  own  ;  that  is,  its  grammatical  power  and  place  re- 
semble those  of  our  own.  The  same  definition  would  in  general 
apply  to  it,  as  participating  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective  and  a  verb. 
It  is  a  compound  of  action  and  quality.^  In  theory,  the  grammati- 
cal difference  is  slight,  in  practice,  however,  it  is  very  great.  In 
Greek,  the  action  element  is  greatly  predominant ;  in  English  the 
qualifying,  or  epithetical,  is  its  chief  use.  In  Greek  it  claims  affinity 
with  the  verb,  and  might  with  much  propriety  be  reckoned  among 
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iU  fonoB.  In  English  it  holds  a  closer  relationship  with  the  other 
parent  Hence,  as  one  might  expect^  it  is  much  more  frequent  in 
the  former  language,  and  employed  in  a  much  greater  variMy  hoth 
of  forms  and  constructions.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  verb  itsel£ 
It  not  unfrequently  conveys  an  assertion.  It  \a  sometimes  the  main 
or  dominant  word  in  a  sentence ;  the  verb,  though  grammatically  gov- 
erning, yet  still  performing  only  a  qualifying  and  subordinate  office, 
as  in  the  phrases,  iTJtv^ave  ^r^ arruv,  ^  He  did  it  secretly,^  ^x^^^  ^sCyuv, 
"  He  fied  awayP  oCx  civ  ^^avoi^  ^roiSv.  ^  You  could  not  he  too  quick 
about  itJ^  The  participle  often  shows  the  method  or  manner,  some- 
times the  reason  of  the  action.  It  often  indicates,  moreover,  a  con- 
dition.    It  frequently  expresses  the  time.  • 

In  this  manner  a  great  many  participles  are  sometimes  combined  in 
one  Greek  sentence,  each  performing  a  different  office,  and  this  vari- 
ety all  heightened  by  the  difference  of  tense  as  implying  description^ 
narration^  motive,  reason^  or  method  of  proceeding,  according  as  such 
tense  is  continuous  or  aorist.  Now  to  take  such  a  sentence  and  ren- 
der it  according  to  the  method  condemned,  word  for  word,  that  is, 
participle  for  participle  throughout,  would,  in  most  cases  be  to  the  loss, 
not  only  of  the  force  or  vivacity,  but  often  to  the  very  ruin  of  the  idea. 
It  would  be  at  the  best,  a  most  miserably  poor,  bald  and  pointless  rep- 
resentation, to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  simply 
poor  English,  but  no  English  at  all. 

Nothing  in  teaching  can  be  more  piunful,  whether  to  the  pupil  or 
the  teacher,  than  such  a  mode  of  rendering.  It  may  be  said. the 
student  has  the  meaning,  but  this  apology  is  not  true  either  in  its 
application  to  translation,  or  to  writing  or  speaking  in  general. 
What  one  can  not  eaepresSj  he  does  not  know.  It  may  be  a  feeling^ 
\  an  instinct,  it  may  be  what  some  would  call  an  inspiration, — it  may  be 

a  very  fine  thing ;  but  it  is  not  knowledge.  It  is  not  entitled  to  this 
name  until  it  lies  before  his  own  mind,  and  can  be  transmitted  to 
other  minds  in  ^  good  forms  of  sound  words,"  like  ''  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver."  But  especially  is  this  true  in  translating.  No 
mind  ever  fully  has  a  meaning,  until  it  has  the  one  best  form  of  language 
to  express  it  in.  Uiftil  there  come  this  one  good  form  of  sound 
words,  there  is  ever  a  haze  about  the  thought,  and  when  the  true 
light  breaks  in,  and  every  part  of  the  complex  Greek  sentence  liefi 
distinctly  out,  not  only  in  uncouth  solecisms  of  single  English  words, 
but  in  the  cl^ioe  corresponding  English  idioms,  then  there  is  felt  a 
pleasure  which  makes  it  evident  that,  before  this,  the  real  sense  or 
thought  was  not  perceived,  much  less  its  full  force  and  true  aooompa- 
nying  emotion  received  into  the  soul. 

Now  it  is  thiB  pressure  on  the  mind  of  the  student  that  makes  the 
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difficulty  to  which  we  have  adverted,  as  one  of  the  greatest  ohstadea  to 
his  progress.  This  false,  cloudy,  laborious  method  of  construiDg,  is 
ever  in  the  way  of  that  facility  in  taking  the  sense  which  is  essential 
to  pi  Jkant  and  therefore,  to  extensive  reading.  It  has  pained  oar 
very  soul,  sometimes,  to  hear  ingenuous  pupils  complain,  and  justly 
complain,  of  the  long  and  toilsome  difficulties  in  their  way.  Author 
after  author  is  read,  but  each  new  one  ^ves  the  same  trouble.  Each 
long  sentence  costs  the  same  study.  The  lexicon,  the  grammar,  the 
explanation  of  the  text-book  are  ever  in  demand.  Old  words  have 
to  be  looked  up  again  and  again,  because  the  student  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  a  different  construction,  or  a  different  idiom,  may  not  require 
a  different^  meaning  to  be  guessed  out  from  among  the  multitude 
given  in  his  dictionary.  And  so  he  goes  on  year  after  year,  in  the 
the  same  hopeless  and  even  despairing  road. 

Now  this  need  not  be  so.  Greek  is  a  clearer  language  in  itself 
than  the  English.  Greek  writers  do  certainly  present  their  ideas 
more  distinctly,  or  else  they  have  more  distinct  ideas  than  English 
writers,  even  the  best  of  them.  Plato  is  more  perspicuous  than  Sir 
William  Hamilton ;  and  even  to  come  nearer  home,  we  do  not  haz- 
ard much  in  saying  that  it  is  easier  to  get  aenae^  dear  sense,  good 
sense,  out  of  Demosthenes,  or  certainly  out  of  Cicero,  than  from  a 
luodem  speech  in  Congress.  But  the  bet  avails  the  student  nothing, 
while  pursuing  this  vicious  method.  When  shall  I,  he  exclaims  in 
almost  despair,  when  shall  I  be  able  to  read  Greek  with  something  of 
the  same  ease  with  which  I  read  English  ?  What  is  in  the  way, 
that  after  years  of  fiEdthful  study  I  cannot  read  Euripides  and  Homer 
with  something  of  the  same  satisfaction  I  find  in  reading  Shake- 
peare  and  Milton !  It  can  be  done  we  say,  if  the  right  method  is 
only  taken.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  more  difficult  authors,  more 
oB^cure, — their  thoughts,  however  sublime  they  may  be,  are  not  as 
vivid,  not  as  clearly  intelligible — ^their  language  though  the  best  the 
English  can  afford,  is  far  from  being  so  radiant  a  vehicle  of  thought, 
so  transparent  to  the  very  root  and  fibre,  as  the  ^  burning  words,"  in 
which  lie  so  distinctly  envisaged  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  the  Gre- 
cian dramatist,  ^d  yet  there  is  one  best  English  expression  for 
those  ideas,  but  here  lies  the  great  difficulty.  The  student  has  never 
had  it  enjoined  upon  him,  as  his  chief  business  in  studying  Greek, 
to  seek  that  one  best  English  mode  of  expression,  and  ever  to  employ  it 
however  much  it  might  vary  from  the  Greek  constructioiL  until  it  pre- 
sented itself  spontaneously  to  his  mind,  and  ran  smoothly  into  the 
current  of  his  thinking,  and  thus  became  as  easy  and  as  well  remem- 
bered a  representation  of  the  corresponding  Greek  idiom,  as  ever 
single  word  in  one  language  represented    single  word  in  another. 
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This  might  be  done,  bad  the  student  been  ever  accustomed,  from  the 
start  even  from  his  first  lesson  m  construing,  to  the  simple  common 
sense  principle  involved  in  the  formula, — idiom  for  idiom, — this  is  the 
Greek  mode  of  saying  a  thing,  and  this  is  the  English  mx>de  of  say- 
ing the  same  thing.  You  see — ^the  teacher  might  say  to  the  boy,  they 
not  only  employ  different  sounds,  or  words,  but  different  modes  of 
combining  them,  varying  sometimes  slightly,  sometimes  widely,  but 
in  all  cases  it  is  your  business,  not  only  to  know  what  Greek  words 
correspond  the  nearest  to  what  English  words,  and  what  Greek  parts 
of  speech  to  what  English  parts  of  speech ;  but  also  what  English 
idioms  are  the  best  representatives  of  what  Greek  idioms,  and  always 
render  accordingly.  Otherwise  you  only  learn  one  half,  and  the 
poorest  half  of  what  ought  to  be  learned  in  the  study  of  a  language. 
You  must  not,  therefore, 'translate  akysTrriv  xsjpaXi^v,  **  he  is  in  pain  as  to 
the  head^  but  he  has  a  head  ache,  or  "  his  head  aches.^*  It  is  now  trans- 
lated, not  into  that  barbarous  dialect,  the  school  boy  English,  but  into 
good  though  plain  English,  into  idiomatic  English,  all  the  better 
for  being  plain  and  idiomatic.  We  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  among  different  equivalents  for  a  Greek  sentence  all  of  which 
might  be  good  English,  that  should  be  preferred  which  is  most  mark- 
edly idiomatic,  in  order  that  the  two  languages  might  thereby  exhibit 
each  its  own  peculiar  force,  in  the  ipost  direct,  and,  therefore,  recipro- 
cally suggesting  contrast  of  expression. 

So  also,  to  use  our  other  familiar  examples,  he  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  say,  oixero  irXicjv — "  JTe  went  away  sailing^*  which  gives  a  turn 
to  the  thought  that  was  never  meant;  (the  Greek  verb  being 
here  only  a  qualifying  word  of  distance,)  but  "A^  sailed  awayP 
So,  iXavdavs  irjarrwv  not  ^^  he  concealed  doing  it,*^  which  gives  hardly  any 
idea  at  all ;  but  "  he  did  it  secretly  ;"  o\  Tutrovrsg,  not  "  those  striking,^* 
as  the  boys  will  have  it ;  but  *Uhey  who  strike,^  making  the  rendering 
of  this  very  common  Greek  construction  of  participle  and  article,  by 
a  verb  with  a  relative  pronoun,  and  allowing  of  no  departure  from 
the  rule.  It  may  seem  a  small  matter,  and  a  small  difference,  but 
we  would  recommend  to  a  teacher  never  to  allow  a  deviation  even  in 
so  simple  a  case  as  this.  There  is  no  other  way  to  make  the  practice 
habitual,  so  as  to  come  without  thinking,  and  thus  secure  the  higher 
benefit  which  comes  from  rigidly  carrying  out  the  principle  of  idiom 
for  idiom  in  the  easiest,  as  well  as  in  the  most  complicated  cases. 
This  little  example  occurs  to  our  mind,  because  we  know  of  hardly 
any  thing  in  teaching  Greek  that  we  have  had  so  frequently  to  repeat 
Boys  somehow  get  an  inveterate  habit  of  rendering  the  participle  and 
the  article  in  this  clumsy  way.  0\  rv^rovrss,  "  those  striking,^*  they 
will  say  again  and  again,  if  corrected  a  dozen  times  in  a  recitation. 
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Nothing  like  patience ;  yet  still,  if  the  liabit  cannot  be  cored  anj 
other  way,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  reccuimend  a  little  of  the  old 
fashioned  kind  of  moral  suasion  in  the  form  of  a  slight  application  of 
riitTU)  to  the  heedless  delinquent  In  other  words,  give  him  some  of 
that  same  medicine  that  made  Dr.  Johnson  such  a  capital  Latin  schol- 
ar. But  to  come  back  again  to  our  fiuniliar  example, — as  ciXy^w  rep- 
resents our  word  to  ac?ie^  and  xsqtakfi  our  word  head ;  so  the  Greek 
idiom,  or  mode  of  speech,  represents  the  English  icUom.  The  idioms, 
are  more  exact  equivalents  than  the  single  words ;  for  what  is  lost  or 
overruns  in  the  &ilure  of  exact  agreements  between  single  words 
(and  hardly  any  words  exactly  correspond  in  different  languages, 
except  the  names  for  the  merest  outward  things,)  this  overrunning  in 
deficiency  we  say,  may  be,  and  generally  is,  exactly  balanced  in  the 
antithetical  correspondence  of  the  two  idiomatic  combinations.  In 
the  process  condemned,  the  student  learns  only  that  certain  English 
words  represent,  or  nearly  represent,  certain  Greek  words.  On  the 
other  method,  he  learns  another  and  more  important  &ct,  the  idioma- 
tic equivalence.  In  the  vicious  mode  of  coMtruing^  this  is  kept 
entirely  out  of  sight.  The  English  idiom  is  unthought  of^  of  course ; 
the  Greek  idiom  which  can  only  be  learned  by  contrast  is  unknown  as 
an  idiom,  and  thus  the  student  may  go  on  for  years  and  years  with- 
out knowing  it,  or  thinking  about  it,  because  there  has  been  no  such 
contrast  of  opposing  constructioifs,  as  well  as  differing  words,  to  call 
it  to  mind.  In  carrying  out  such  a  method  of  reading,  the  English 
peculiarities  are  all  sacrificed  to  the  Greek,  and  hence,  the  Greek  itself 
is  unknown  in  all  those  higher  elements  which  characterize  it  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  English. 

But  in  the  latter  method  there  is  a  further  and  more  important 
advantage.  It  is  this.  The  sentence  has  a  double  hold  upon  the 
memory.  As  word  su^ests  word,  and  helps  to  remember  it,  so 
idiom  suggests  idiom ;  and  this  is  the  stronger  mnemonical  power, 
because  more  directly  connected  with  the  combinations  of  idea  than  with 
the  mere  associations  of  sounds.  It  belongs  to  a  deeper  department 
of  the  soul,  below  the  mere  sense  or  conceptual  memory,  and  hence, 
this  suggesting  contrast  of  idioms  may  remain  much  longer  than  the 
mere  verbal  association  that  connects  xs^aXi)  and  head,  or  aXyog  and 
pain.  It  will  come  more  readily  back  if  one  should  have  become 
rusty  in  a  language,  as  is  sometimes  said  ;  and  the  idiomatic  forms 
thus  coming  back  will  the  more  easily  bring  back  with  them  the 
single  words  which  are  but  the  filling  up.  Let  a  man  have  once 
learned  Greek  as  he  ought,  and  he  will  find  no  great  difiSculty  in  re- 
covering it,  even  although  he  may  have  forgotten  almost  all  the  words. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 
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Hail  1  tolerant  teaohen  of  the  raoe,  whoae  dower 
Of  ipirit-wealtli  oatweighs  the  monarcha  might, 

Bleat  be  your  holy  miaBion !  may  it  ahower 
BleaaingB  like  raiHf  and  bring  by  human  right 
To  all  our  hearts  and  hearths,  love,  liberty,  and  light 

Wb  propose  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  columns  from  time  to  time, 
to  a  series  of  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Teachers  and  Educa- 
tors, who  in  different  ages  and  countries,  and  under  widely  varying 
circumstances  of  religion  and  government,  have  labored  faithfully  and 
successfully  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field  of  human  culturei 
We  hope  to  do  something  in  this  way  to  rescue  from  unmerited 
neglect  and  oblivion  the  names  and  services  of  many  excellent  men 
and  women,  who  have  proved  themselves  benefactors  of  their  race  by 
sheding  light  into  the  dark  recesses  of  ignorance  and  by  pre-occupy- 
ing  the  soQ,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  covered  with  the 
rank  growth  of  vice  and  crime,  with  a  harvest  of  those  virtues  which 
bless,  adorn,  and  purify  society.  Such,  men  have  existed  in  every 
civilized  state  in  past  times.  '*  Such  men,"  remarks  Lord  Brougham, 
^^men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  teachers  of  mankind,  I  have  found 
laboring  conscientiously,  though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  voca- 
tion, wherever  I  have  gone.  I  have  found  them,  and  shared  their  fellow- 
ship, among  the  daring,  the  ambitious,  the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active 
French ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  persevering,  resolute,  industrious 
Swiss ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  laborious,  the  warm-hearted, 
the  enthusiastic  Germans ;  I  have  found  them  among  the  high-minded 
but  enslaved  Italians ;  and  in  our  own  country,  Ood  be  thanked,  their 
numbers  every  where  abound,  and  are  every  day  increasing.  Their 
calling  is  high  and  holy ;  their  fame  is  the  property  of  nations ;  their 
renown  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion  as  it  sounds  not  far 
off  in  their  own  times.  Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  of  the 
world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace,  performs  his  appointed  course, 
awaits  in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises,  resting  from  his 
labors,  bequeathes  his  memory  to  the  generation  whom  his  works 
have  blessed,  and  sleeps  under  the  humble,  but  not  inglorious  epi- 
taph, commemorating  'one  in  whom  mankind  lost  a  fiiend,  and  no 
man  got  rid  of  an  enemy  P" 
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We  oaanot  estimate  too  highly  the  services  rendered  to  the  civili- 
zation of  New  England,  by  her  early  teachers,  and  especially  the 
teachers  of  her  Town  Grammar  Schools.  Among  these  teachers  we 
must  include  many  of  her  best  educated  clergymen,  who,  in  towns 
where  there  was  no  endowed  Free  or  Grammar  School,  fitted  young 
men  of  piety  and  talent  for  college,  and  for  higher  usefulness  in  church 
and  state.  To  her  professional  teachers  and  clergy  it  is  due,  that 
schools  of  even  an  elementary  grade  were  established  and  maintained. 
But  for  them  the  fires  of  classical  learning,  brought  here  from  the 
Public  Schools  and  Universities  of  England,  would  have  died  out,  the 
class-rooms  of  her  infimt  colleges  would  have  been  deserted,  her 
parishes  would  have  ceased  to  claim  a  scholar  for  their  minister,  the 
management  of  afiairs  in  town  and  state  would  have  fallen  into 
incompetent  hands,  and  a  darkness  deeper  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing forests  would  have  gathered  about  the  homes  of  the  people.  In 
•view  of  the  barbarism  into  which  the  second  and  third  generations  of 
new  colonies  seem  destined  to  fall,  ^  where  schools  are  not  vigorously 
encouraged,*'  we  may  exclaim  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mather — 

**  "ni  Ckirlet't  pftloB,  aod  Cheever%  we  mngr  own, 
That  thou  New  England,  are  not  Bc^thia  grown. ' 

Let  us  then  hasten  to  do  even  tardy  justice  to  these  master 
builders  and  workmen  of  our  popular  civilization.  In  the  language 
of  President  Quincy,  when  about  to  review  the  History  of  Harvard 
College  for  a  period  of  two  centuries — "  While  passing  down  the 
series  of  succeeding  years,  as  through  the  interior  of  some  ancient 
temple,  which  displays  on  either  hand  the  statues  of  distinguished 
friends  and  benefactors,  we  should  stay  for  a  moment  in  the  presence 
of  each,  doing  justice  to  the  humble,  illustrating  the  obscure,  placing 
in  a  true  light  the  modest,  and  noting  rapidly  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual traits  which  time  has  spared ;  to  the  end  that  ingratitude  the 
proverbial  sin  of  republics,  may  not  attach  to  the  republic  of  letters ; 
and  that,  whoever  feeds  the  lamp  of  science,  however  obscurely,  how- 
ever scantily,  may  know,  that  sooner  or  later,  his  name  and  virtues 
shall  be  made  conspicuous  by  its  light,  and  throughout  all  time 
accompany  its  lustre." 

We  commence  our  Educational  Biography — as  we  propose  to 
designate  the  series — with  a  Sketch,  such  as  we  have  been  able  to 
draw  up  from  scanty  materials,  gleaned  from  torn  and  almost  illegible 
^  records  of  town,  and  church,  and  from  scattered  items  in  the  publica- 
tions, pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  of  Historical  Societies,  Antiqua- 
rians, and  Genealogists— of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  Father  of  Connecti- 
cut School-masters,  the  Pioneer,  and  Patriarch  of  elementary  classi- 
cal culture  in  New  England. 


Til.   BIOGRAFHT  OF  EZEKIEL  CHEEYER, 


ON  THK   BAEI^T  FEBB,  Ot  OBAMMAll    lOBOOU  OF  NBW  BROLAMD. 


EzEKisL  Cheeveb,  the  son  of  a  linen  draper  of  London,  was 
bom  in  that  city  on  the  25th  of  January,  1614.  Of  his  education  and 
life  in  England,  we  find  no  mention ;  or  any  memorial  except  copies  of 
Latin  verses,*  composed  by  him  in  London,  between  the  years  1631 
and  1637,  and  manuscript  dissertations,  and  letters  written  in  Latin, 
now  in  the  Boston  Athseneum.  The  pure  Latinity  of  these  per- 
formances, indicate  that  he  enjoyed  and  improved  no  ordinary  oppor- 
tunities of  classical  training.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1637,  land- 
ing at  Boston,  but  proceeding  in  the  autumn  of  the  same,  or  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  with  Theophilus  Eaton,  Rev.  John  Davenport,  and 
others,  to  Quinnipiac,  where  he  assisted  in  planting  the  colony  and 
church  of  New  Haven — ^his  name  appearing  in  the  ^Plantation 
Covenant,'^  signed  in  ^  Mr.  Newman's  Bam,''  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1639,  among  the  principal  men  of  the  colony.  He  was  also  chosen 
one  of  twelve  men  out  of  **the  whole  number  thought  fit  for  the 
foundation  work  of  a  church  to  be  gathered,"  which  ^'  elect  twelve  " 
were  charged  ^to  chose  seven  out  of  their  own  number  for  the  seven 
pillars  of  the  church,''  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled  ^  Wisdom . 
hath  builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars" 

From  various  considerations  it  is  thought  that  he  held  the  ofiSce  of 
deacon  in  the  first  church  of  New  Haven,  firom  1644  to  1650,  and  some- 
times conducted  public  worship.  In  May  1647,  among  other  ^  gross  mis-  • 
carriages,"  charged  upon  one  ^  Richard  Smoolt,  servant  to  Mrs.  Turner," 
— ^for  the  aggregate  of  which  he  was  "severely  whipped,"  was  his  ^  scof- ' 
fingat  the  Word  of  God,'  as  preached  by  Mr.  Cheevers."  He  was  held 
in  such  esteem  by  the  "  iree  bui^^esses,"  as  to  be  elected  one  of  the 
"Deputies  "  from  New  Haven,  to  the  General  Court  in  October  1646. 

He  commenced  there  his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  in  1638,  which  he 
continued  till  1650,  devoting  to  the  work  a  scholarship  and  personal 
character  which  left  their  mark  for  ever  on  the  educational  policy  of 

*  "  A  8«lMtioo  flmn  th*  Poemt  of  CliMver**  MMiiiKripla"  appended  to  an  edition  of  Rer.  Dr. 
MbIImi'i  Corosuui  AmBiOAiros,  or  Ponenl  0e«;poa  upon  Mr.  Eaakiel  Cfaeevet ,  poblialiMi  ia 
BmIod,  by  Dnttoo  tod  Wentwoith,  18W. 
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New  Haven.*  His  first  engagement  was  in  the  only  school,  which 
was  opened  within  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  of  the  oolonj,  to 
which  the  "  pastor,  Mr.  Davenport,  together  with  the  magbtrates,'' 
were  ordered  ^  to  consider  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  griven 
to  it  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town.**  In  1641,  a  second  and 
higher  grade  of  school  was  established,  under  Mr.  Cheever's  charge, 
to  which  the  following  order  of  the  town  meeting  refers  : 

^^  For  the  beUer  training  of  youth  in  this  town,  that,  through  God's  bleanng, 
they  may  he  fitted  for  pahlic  serrioe  hereafter,  in  church  or  commonwealth,  it  is 
ordered  that  a  free  school  be  set  up,  and  the  magistrates  with  the  teaching  elders 
are  entreated  to  consider  what  ruUis  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed,  and 
what  allowance  may  be  convenient  for  the  schoolmaster's  care  and  pains,  which 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  town's  stock." 

By  Free  Schoolef  and  Free  Grammar  School  J  as  used  in  this  extract. 


*To  Ul6  bright  example  of  such  a  tencherf  and  especially  to  the  early,  enlightened,  and  per 
Mvering  labors  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  the  first  pastor  of  the  first  Church  of  New  Ha« 
ven,  and  of  Theophilos  Baton,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Colony,  Is  New  Haven  Indebted  for 
the  inauguration  of  that  educational  policy  which  has  made  it  a  teat  of  learning  from  Its  first 
settlement  for  the  whole  country.  The  wiae  forecast  and  labors  of  these  men  contemplated, 
and  to  some  extent  realized ;  1.  Common  Town  Schools,  where  "  all  their  sons  may  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  cast  up  accounts,  and  make  some  entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue."  S.  A 
Common,  or  Colony  School,  with  "  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  three  languages,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  college."  3.  A  Town 
or  County  Library.  4.  A  College  for  I  he  Colony,  '*  for  the  education  of  youth  in  good  litera* 
ture,  to  fit  them  for  public  service  in  church  and  commonwealth."  The  whole  was  made 
morally  certain  by  the  employment  of  good  teachers  from  the  start.  After  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Cheever  from  the  school,  the  records  of  the  Town  are  full  of  etatrics  showing  the  solicitude 
of  the  Governor  and  Minister  In  behalf  of  the  sohoola  and  the  education  of  the  children  and 
youth.  Under  date  of  Nov.  8, 16S2 :  "  The  Governor  Informs  the  court  that  the  cause  of  call* 
ing  this  meeting  is  about  a  schoohnaster,"  that  "he  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bower,  who 
as  a  schoolmaster  at  Plymouth,  and  desires  to  come  into  these  parts  to  live,  and  another  letter 
about  one  Rev.  Mr.  Landson,  a  scholar,  who  he  hears  will  take  that  employment  upon  him," 
—and  "  that  now  Bir.  James  was  come  to  town,  who  would  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  read 
and  write  "~^'  and  there  would  be  need  of  two  schoolmasters— for.lf  a  Latin  scbolmaster  come, 
it  is  found  he  will  be  discouraged,  if  many  English  scholars  come  to  bim."  About  the  same 
date :  "  The  town  was  informed  that  there  \n  some  motion  again  on  foot  concerning  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  College  here  at  New  Haven,  which,  if  attained  will  in  all  likelihood,  prove  very 
beneficial  to  this  place  "— ^  to  which  no  man  objected  but  all  seemed  wlUiog."  At  a  General 
Court  of  the  Colony,  held  at  Guilford,  June  28, 16C2,  "  it  was  thought  [the  esublishment  of  a 
college  for  New  Haven  Colony]  to  be  too  great  a  charge  for  us  of  this  jurisdiction  to  undergo 
alone.  But  If  Connecticut  do  join,  the  planters  are  generally  willing  to  bear  their  just  propor- 
tion for  creating  and  maintaining  of  a  college  there  [New  Haven]."  ^  At  a  town  meeting,  held 
February  7, 1667  ['8],  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Senior,  came  into  the  meeting,  and  derired  to  speak 
something  concerning  the  [Grammar]  school ;  and  first  propounded  to  the  town,  whether 
they  would  send  their  children  to  the  school,  to  be  taught  for  the  fitting  them  for  the  service 
of  God,  In  church  and  commonwealth.  If  they  would,  then,  the  grant  [made  by  Mr.  D.  in 
1660,  as  Trustee  of  the  Legacy  of  Gov.  Hopkins]  formerly  made  to  this  town,  stands  good ; 
but,  if  not,  then  it  Is  void :  because  it  attains  not  the  end  of  the  donor.  Therefore,  he  desired 
they  would  express  themselves."  Upon  which  several  townsmen  declared  their  purpose 
**  of  bringing  up  one  or  more  of  their  sons  to  learning,"  and  as  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  declaration,  and  of  the  former  efforts  of  Gov.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Davenport,  In  fkvor  of 
liberal  education,  Prof.  Kingsley  in  his  Historical  Discourse,  on  the  S200th  Anniversary  of 
the  First  Settlemsat  of  the  Town,  remarks:—**  Of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  finom  its 
foundation  to  year  1700  [the  founding  of  Yale  College],  as  many  as  one  in  thirty,  at  leant,  were 
from  the  town  of  New  Haven  "—with  a  population,  so  late  as  the  year  1700,  of  only  five  bun. 
drsd  persons.— iSies  Btumard't  History  ^  Bdmation  in  Omnecfteatf,  1853. 

t  The  fint  ettablishment  of  the  Frbb  Scdooi^— «r  School  for  the  gratQitoui  instniction  of  poor 
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and  in  the  early  records  both  of  towns  and  the  General  Court  in  Conneo- 
ticut  and  Massachusetts,  was  not  intended  the  Common  or  Public  School, 

-  -   —  — -  .       ■        ■  ^     ^         

ebildnn  can  be  traoed  back  to  tha  early  efet  of  the  Christian  CSiorch.  Wherever  a  miniooarj 
•tation  was  let  op,  or  the  Bishops'  residence  or  Beat  [eatkedtra,  and  hence  Cathedral]  was  fixed, 
there  gradoally  grew  up  a  laige  eeelesiasiiqal  establishment,  in  which  were  concentrated  the  means 
of  hespitality  for  all  the  eleigy,  and  all  the  homanizinf  tofliienoes  of  leaminf  and  religion  for  that 
diocese  or  district.  Along  sidi*  of  the  Cathedral,  and  sometimes  within  the  edifice  where  divine 
worship  was  celebrated,  **  a  song  soole,**  where  poor  boys  were  trained  to  chant,  and  the  **  lectore 
seole/*  where  clerks  were  taught  to  read  the  sacred  ritoel,  and  in  due  time  the  **  grammar  school** 
when  tboee  who  were  deatined  for  the  higher  services  of  church  and  state  were  educated  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  times,  were  snoeessively  established.  The  monasteries  were  also  originally 
seats  of  learning,  as  well  as  places  of  religious  retirement,  of  hospitality  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  of  aloM  for  the  poor  of  the  surrounding  eoontry.  Tbeir  cloistor  schools  were  the  heaith-ttooee 
of  clamieal  education  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  were  the  germs  of  the  great  Universities, 
which  were  encouraged  and  endowed  by  learned  prelatee  and  beneficient  princes  for  the  support  and 
exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  improvement  of  the  liberal  arts.  But  for  the  endowments 
and  the  ordinances  and  recommendations  of  early  synods  and  councils,  these  schools  might  have 
been  aceesaible  only  to  the  children  of  the  titled  and  the  wealthy.  The  council  of  Lyons  in  1215, 
decreed  **  that  in  all  cathedral  chorohes  and  others  provided  with  adequate  revenues,  there  should 
be  establidied  a  school  and  a  teacher  by  the  bisbop  and  chapter,  who  should  teach  the  clerks  and 
poor  scholars  gratis  in  grammar,  and  for  this  purpose  a  stipend  shall  be  assigned  him  ;**  and  the 
third  council  of  Lateran  still  earlier  ordained— "  that  opportunity  of  learning  should  not  be  with- 
drawn from  the  poor,  who  are  without  help  from  patrimonial  riches,  there  shall  be  In  every  cathe- 
dral a  roaster  to  teach  both  clerks  and  poor  scholars  gratis.**  In  the  remodelling  of  the  cathedral 
establishmettts,  and  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  successors,  several  of 
the  eathedml  schools  were  provided  for,  and  Royal  Gmmmar  Schools  founded  out  of  the  old 
endowments. — See  Barnard's  Xatimui  Education  in  Eurefe. 

t  The  names,  by  which  the  variouip  educational  inatitntloos  In  the  oolonfea  were  deelgnated 
in  the  early  records  and  laws  on  the  subject,  were  adopted  with  the  instltnUons  themselTes 
from  the  fatherland,  and  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  usage  prevaJIing  (here  at  the 
time.  By  a  Cframmar  School—  whether  it  was  a  coDtinuation  of  the  old  Grammar  School  of 
the  Cathedral,  or  the  Cloister  School  of  the  Monastery,  In  some  cases  dating  back  eveo  beyond 
(he  reign  of  AUred~or  newly  endowed  by  Royal  Amhority  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  religloas 
houses,  by  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  or  Edward  VI.— or  established  by  benevolent  individuals 
afterwards— was  meant  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin,  or  In  some  cases  Latin 
only,  and  for  no  other  gratuitous  teaching.  A  few  of  the  poor  who  were  unable  to  pay  for 
their  education  were  to  be  selected— some  according  to  the  parish  In  which  they  were  bom 
or  lived,  some  on  account  of  the  name  they  bore,— and  to  receive  instruction  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  under  certain  conditions  to  be  supported  through  the  university.  These  Public 
Grammar  schools  were  thus  the  nurseries  of  the  scholars  of  England,  and  in  them  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  to  some  extent  eq}oyed  equal  advantsges  of  learning,  and  through  them  the  way 
to  the  highest  honors  In  the  state,  and  the  burgest  asefulnesB  in  the  church  was  opened  to  the 
humblest  In  the  land.— STee  Bamard'e  National  Education  in  Europe. 

**  Conaiderationa  cmceminf  Free  SehooU  aa  settled  in  England"  by  Christopher 
Wase,  published  In  Oxford,  1678.  Carlisle's  '*  Endowed  Grammar  Sehoola  tn  England  and 
Walesj"  2  vols,  London,  181&  Ackermanns,'^  History  of  the  Principal  Schools  of  England^** 
London,  1816.  Parliamentary  Reports  of  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  Endowed  Char- 
Kies  of  England  and  Wales  from  1826  to  1850. 

The  Free  Schools  of  England  were  originally  established  In  towns  where  there  was  no  old 
Conveatual,  Cathedral,  Royal  or  Endowed  Grammar  School.  With  very  few  exceptions  these 
schools  were  founded  and  endowed  by  individuals,  for  the  teaching  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
for  no  other  gratuitous  teaching.  The  gratuitous  Instrncdon  was  sometimes  extended  to  all 
the  children  bom  or  living  In  a  particular  parish,  or  of  a  particular  name.  All  not  specified 
and  provided  for  In  the  Instraments  of  endowment  paid  tuition  to  the  master. 

The  total  value  of  Endowed  Charities  for  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  including  the 
Onunmar  and  Free  Schools,  and  excluding  the  Universities  and  Great  Public  Schools  ol  Eton, 
Ac.,  according  to  a  lata  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inqufary  Into  tneir  condition,  Is 
retoraed  at  jC75.000.000,  and  the  annual  income  at  jS1.209JS96,  which,  by  more  Judicious  and 
iUthfol  management,  It  Is  estimated,  can  be  raised  to  jB4.000.000,  or  190.000.000  a  year.^Bor^ 
norrf's  Natimiai  Education  in  Europe^  P.  736. 
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as  afterwards  deyeloped,  particularly  in  Maasachtisetts,  saj^Kyrted  by  tax, 
and  free  of  al  1  charge  to  all  acholara  rich  and  poor ;  neither  was  it  a  Charity 
School,  exclusively  for  the  poor.  The  term  was  applied  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  early  Acts  of  Virginia*  and  other  states,  in  the  same  sense, 
in  which  it  was  used  in  England,  at  the  same  and  much  earlier 
dates,  to  characterize  a  Grammar  School  unrestricted  as  to  a  class 
of  children  or  scholars  specified  in  the  instruments  by  which  it  was 
founded,  and  so  supported  as  not  to  depend  on  the  fluctuating 
attendance  and  tuition  of  scholars  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master. 
In  every  instance  in  which  we  have  traced  their  history,  the  "  free 

*  The  Viryloia  Companj  in  1619,  iDBtrucled  the  Oo^eroor  for  th«  Uin«  being  to  see  **  that 
each  Town,  Borough,  and  Hundred  procured,  by  juat  meana,  a  certain  number  of  their  chU> 
dren,  to  be  brought  up  In  the  tirst  elementa  of  literature :  that  the  moat  towardly  of  thtm 
should  be  fitted  for  college,  in  the  building  of  which  they  propoaed  to  proceed  aa  soon  aa 
any  profit  arose  from  the  estate  appropriated  to  that  use ;  and  they  earnestly  required  their 
utmost  help  and  furtherance  in  that  pious  and  important  woric"  In  1621,  Mr.  Copelaod, 
chaplain  of  the  Royal  James,  on  her  arrival  from  the  East  Indies,  prevailed  on  the  abipa 
company  to  subscribe  JCIOO  toward  **a  free  schoole,"  and  collected  other  donationa  of 
money  and  booics  for  the  same  purpose.  The  school  was  located  In  Charles  City,  as  being 
most  central  for  the  colony,  and  was  called  ^*  7'he  East  India  School,*'  The  company 
allotted  1000  acres  of  land,  with  five  servants  and  an  overaeer.  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
master  and  usher.    The  inhabitants  made  a  contribution  of  jClSOO  to  build  a  house,  Ac- 

A  second  Free  Scliool  was  eetablished  in  Elizabeth  City  In  1642;  although  Gov.  Berkeley, 
in  1670,  in  reply  to  the  Question  of  the  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Plantations,  "  what  coarse 
is  taken  about  instructing  the  people  within  your  government  in  the  Christian  religion ;  and, 
what  provision  is  there  made  lor  the  paying  of  your  ministry  7"  answered  as  follows:  — 

**The  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England  out  of  towns;  every  man,  according  to  hi^. 
ability,  instructing  hia  children.  We  have  forty-eight  parishes,  and  our  ministers  are  well 
paid,  and,  by  my  consent,  should  be  better,  if  they  would  pray  oflener,  and  preach  leas.  But, 
of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  ua,  and  we  have  had  few  we  could 
boast  of  since  the  persecution  in  Cromwell's  tyranny  drove  pioua,  worthy  men  here.  But, 
I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,  and,  I  hope  we  aball  not  have  these 
hundred  years;  for,  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  Into  the  world, 
and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  government  God  keep  ua  from 
both ! " 

To  the  same  question  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  replied :  "  Great  care  is  taken  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  Christian  Religion,  by  the  ministers  catechising  of  them  and 
preaching  to  them  twice  every  Sabbath  day,  and  sometimes  on  Lecture  days,  and  also  by 
masters  of  families  instructing  and  catechising  their  children  and  servanta,  being  required  so 
lo  do  by  law.  There  la  in  every  town,  except  one  or  two  new  towns  a  settled  minister,  wboee 
maintenance  is  raised  by  rate,  in  some  places  jClOO,  in  some  £90,  4cc."  In  a  subsequent 
answer  to  similar  questions  the  Governor  states  that  one-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  ttie 
Colony,  **  la  laid  out  in  maintaining  free  [common]  schools  for  the  education  of  our  chlldrao.** 

The  first  acbool  establiahed  in  Manhattan  [New  York],  was  by  the  West  India  Company,  in 
1633.  This  was  an  Elementary  Parochial  School  under  the  management  of  the  deaconsof  the 
Dutch  Church,  and  is  still  continued.  The  first  "  Latin  Schoolmaster"  was  sent  out  by 
the  Company  in  1659.  In  1702  a  " Free  Grammar  School"  was  partially  endowed  on  the 
King's  farm ;  and  in  1739  a  »  Free  School  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  practical 
branches  of  mathematics  "  was  Incorporated  by  law.  Hie  bill  for  this  school,  drafted  by  Mr. 
PhilUpae,  the  Speaker,  and  brought  In  by  Bfr.  Delancey,  had  this  preamble ;  ''  Whereas  the 
youth  of  this  Colony  are  found  by  manifold  experience,  to  be  not  inferior  in  their  natural  gen- 
iuses, to  the  youth  of  any  other  country  In  the  world,  therefore  be  It  enacted,  Ac"— Sice  Jhok- 
•hee'a  History  of  the  School  f^ths  Btformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church.  1863.  Smith's  His- 
tory of  Nev  York. 

The  first  school  Act  of  Bfaryland  was  passed  In  1694,  and  is  entitled  a  *<  BuppUcatory  Act  to 
their  sacred^ajestles  for  erecUng  of  Ftee  Schools,"  meaning  thereby  the  endowment  of 
"  schools,  or  places  of  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  writiog,  and  the  Uke,  consisting  of  one  master,  ons 
usher,  and  one  writing  master,"  *e. 
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Bchools"  of  New  Englandl  were  endowed  by  frants  of  land,  hj  gift 
and  bequests  of  individuals,  or  by  ^*  allowance  out  of  tbe  cctrnmon 
stock  of  the  town/'  were  designed  especially  for  instruction  in  Latin 

*  The  earlieat  mention  of  the  establishment  of  *<free  schools"  by  Qor.  Wintbrop,  in  his 
Historj  of  New  England,  is  ander  date  of  1S45,  in  tbe  following  language :  "-  Dirers  fres 
schools  were  erected,  as  at  Roxbary,  (for  malntalnance  whereof  e^ery  Inhabitant  bound  some 
house  or  land  for  a  yearly  aUowance  for  ever)  and  at  Boston  (where  they  made  an  order  to 
allow  60  pounds  to  tbe  master  and  an  house,  and  90  pounds  to  an  usher,  who  should  also 
teach  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  and  Indians'  children  were  to  be  taught  Ireely,  and  the 
charge  to  be  by  yearly  contribution,  either  by  voluntary  allowance,  or  by  rate  of  such  as 
refusM,  etc.,  and  this  order  was  confirmed  by  the  general  court  (blank].  Other  towns  did 
the  like,  providing  maintainance  by  several  means.*'    Savage's  Wimhrop,  VoL  II,  p.  215. 

We  know  by  the  original  documents  published  by  Parker  in  his  "  Sketch  of  the  History  of  tbe 
Grammar  School  In  the  Easterly  Fart  of  Rozbury,"  the  character  of  the  Free  School  erected  in 
that  town.  It  was  an  endowed  Grammar  School,  in  which  *'  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
town  of  Roxbury  that  shall  not  join  in  this  act  (an  instrument,  or  subscription  paper,  binding 
tbe  subscribers  and  their  estates  for  ever  to  the  extent  of  their  subscription  *'to  erect  a  firee 
schoole  "  "  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  Literature  to  fit  them  for  pubticke  service, 
bothe  in  the  Churche  and  Commonwealthe,  in  succeeding  ages,")  with  the  rest  of  the  Donors 
shall  have  any  further  benefit  thereby  than  other  strangers  shall  have  who  are  not  inhabit- 
ants." The  school  thus  established  was  a  Grammar  School,  as  then  understood  in  England, 
and  was  free  only  to  the  children  of  those  for  whom,  or  by  whom  it  was  endowed,  and  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  endowment.  This  school,  although  not  till  within  a  few  years  past  a 
Free  School,  or  part  of  the  system  of  Public  Schools,  according  to  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term,  has  been  a  fountain  of  higher  education  to  that  community  and  the  state. 

The  early  votes  eatabUsbing  and  providing  for  the  support  of  the  '*  free  schools  "  in  Boa* 
ton,  as  well  as  in  other  towns  )n  Mass.,  while  they  recognise,  by  grants  of  land  and  allowance 
out  of  the  common  stock,  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  public  in  schools  and  universal  educa- 
tion, also  provide  for  the  payment  by  parents  of  a  rate  or  tuition.  Among  the  earliest  as* 
tignments  of  lands  in  Boston  was  a  '*  garden  ptott  to  Mr.  Danyell  Maude,  schoolemaster,"  in 
1637 ;  a  tract  of  thirty  acres  of  land  at  Muddy  Brook,  (now  part  of  Brookline),  to  Mr.  Fer- 
ment, (or  Permont.  or  Forment,)  who,  in  16%,  was  "  Intreated  to  become  scholemaster  for 
tbe  teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  with  us."  In  1641,  **it  is  ordered  that  Deare  Island  bo 
improved  for  the  maintenance  of  Free  Schoole  for  the  towne."  In  1664,  **  the  ten  pounds 
left  by  the  legacy  to  y*  schoole  of  Boston,  by  Miss.  Hudson,  deceased,"  is  let  to  Capt.  Olliver. 
Under  date  of  August  6, 1636,  there  is,  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Town  Records  of  Boston,  a 
subscription  **  towards  the  maintenance  of  free  schoolemaster,  Mr.  Daniel  Maude,  being  now 
chosen  thereunto."  In  the  provision  nude  In  1645,  it  ia  provided  that "  Indian  children  shall 
be  tautght  gratis ; "  implying  thai  tuition  was,  or  might  be,  exacted  from  all  others.  In  1660, 
^  it  is  also  agreed  on  that  Mr.  Woodmansy,  y«  scboohnaster,  shall  have  fifty  pounds  p.  an. 
for  his  teaching  y  schollars,  and  his  p.  portion  to  be  made  up  by  rate."  In  a  vote  passed 
1^2,  autborixlng  tbe  selectmen  to  establish  one  or  more  "  free  schools  to  teach  children  to  write 
and  cypher  "—the  Committee  with  the  Selectmen  allow  £26  per  annum  for  each  school, "  and 
such  persons  as  send  their  children  to  school  (that  are  able)  shall  pay  something  to  the  master 
for  his  better  encouragement  In  his  work." 

Mr.  Felt  In  his  Annals  of  Salem,  has  given  transcripts  from  the  records  of  that  town,  which 
show  the  gradual  devefopmoit  of  tbe  Free  School,  from  an  endowed  school,  devoted  princi- 
pally to  preparing  young  men  for  college,  and  free  only  to  poor  but  bright  children,  who 
gave  promise  of  becoming  good  soholars— into  a  system  of  public  schools,  for  children  of  all 
ages,  and  of  every  condition  and  proqyeets  in  life,  supported  entirely  by  property  tax  or 
public  funds  In  1641,  at  the  Quarterly  Court,  CoL  Endlcott  moved  '*  a  ffree  skoole  and 
therefore  wished  a  whole  town  meeting  about  It."  In  1644  it  is  **  Ordered  that  a  note  be 
nublished  one  the  next  lecture  day,  that  such  as  have  children  to  be  kept  at  schoole,  would 
Lring  in  their  names  and  what  they  will  glue  for  one  whole  yeare  and,  also,  chat  If  any  poors 
body  hath  children  or  a  cbilrte,  to  be  put  to  schools  and  not  able  to  pay  for  their  schooling, 
that  tbe  towne  will  pay  it  by  a  rate  "  In  1670,  the  selectman  are  ordered  ^  to  take  care  to 
provide  a  Grammar  school  master,  and  agree  with  him  for  his  majmtenance."  He  was  to 
have  £30  a  year  from  the  town,  and  **half  pay  for  all  scollers  of  the  towne,  and  whole  p^y 
from  strangers."  In  1677,  '«Mr.  Daniel  Eppes  IscaUed  to  bee  a  gxammar  schoolemaster," 
"provided  bee  may  haue  what  shall  be  %nnually  allowed  him,  not  be  a  town  rate,  butt  ia 
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and  Greek,  and  wer#  supported  in  part  by  payments  of  tuition  or 
rates  by  parents.  These  schools  were  the  well-springs  of  classical 
education  in  this  country,  and  were  the  predecessors  of  the  incorpora- 
ted Academies  which  do  not  appear  under  that  name  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period. 

The  only  Free  Schools  provided  for  in  the  early  legislation  of  Con- 
necticut were  town  or  county  Grammar  Schools,  to  prepare  young 
men  for  college ;  and  instruction  in  these  schools  was  not  gratuitous. 
"Beyond  the  avails  of  any  grant  of  land,  endowment,  legacy,  or  allow- 
ance from  the  common  stock,"  parents,  who  were  able,  were  assessed  a 
certain  rate  according  to  the  number  and  time  of  attendance  of  child- 
ren sent.  Thus,  under  the  order  of  the  town-meeting  of  New  Haven, 
in  1641,  above  cited,  "  twenty  pounds  a  year  was  paid  to  Ezekiel 
Gheevers,  the  present  school-master,  for  two  or  three  years,  at  first. 
But  that  not  proving  a  competent  mayntenance,  in  August,  1644,  it 
was  enlarged  to  thirty  pounds  a  yearc,  and  so  continueth ; "  and,  that 
this  allowance  was  not  all  that  the  school-master  received  is  evident 
from  the  following  entry,  under  date  of  July  8, 1643:  "Mr.  Cheevere 
desired  4-3-6  out  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Trobridge,  woh  is  justly 
due  to  him  for  teaching  of  children."  This  mode  of  supporting 
schools  was  continued  in  Connecticut  in  respect  to  public  schools  of 
every  grade;  a  mode  which  recognizes  at  once  the  duty  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  children,  and  of  the  public,  and  encourages  endow- 
ments so  far  as  not  to  weaken  the  sense  of  parental  and  public  re- 
sponsibility as  to  education.  Under  this  system,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Connecticut 
solved  the  great  problem  of  universal  education  so  that  in  1800  a 

•ome  other  suteabl«  way."  Id  1699,  **  each  icholar  ia  to  pay  12d  a  mootli,  and  what  tliia 
lacked  should  be  made  up  out  of  the  '*  funds  aett  apart  for  ye  Grammar  achoola."  In  1718, 
>^  tha  committee  perceivinf  that  2i  a  quarter  for  each  boy  of  the  Lathi  and  Bnfllah  acbools, 
in  the  body  of  the  town,  was  insufficient,  afreed  that  it  should  be  2/6  in  money,  payable  at 
the  commencement  of  the  term.  Every  '  scholar  that  goes  in  the  winter,  to  find  three  feet 
of  wood,  or  to  pay  to  their  roasters  4/6  In  money,  to  purchase  wood  wttbal.' "  In  1799,  **  Sam> 
uel  Brown  grants  unto  the  Qrammar  school  in  Salem,  to  be  kept  in  or  near  the  town  boose 
street,  iS120  passable  money,  to  make  the  same  a  free  school,  or  towards  the  edncatinf  of 
eight  or  ten  poor  scholars,  yearly,  in  the  Grammar  learning  or  tha  mathematics,  tIe  :  tha 
mariner's  art ;  the  interest  thereof  to  be  improved  only  for  that  end  forever,  as  a  committee, 
chosen  by  the  town  of  Salem,  for  the  taking  care  of  said  school  may  direct,  with  the  advice 
of  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  first  church  and  myself  or  children  or  two  of  the  chi<rf'  of 
their  posterity.  Mr.  Brown  then  stated,  that  he  gave  jE60  to  tha  English  school  so  that  Its 
income  might  be  applied  *towarda  making  the  aame  a  free  school,  or  for  learning  six  poor 
scholars ;'  and  a  like  sum  ^  to  a  woman 'a  school,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  yearly  Improved  for 
the  learning  of  six  very  poor  children  their  letters  and  to  spell  and  read,  who  may  be  sent 
to  aald  school  six  or  seven  mouths  in  the  year.'  He  required,  that  the  two  last  donations 
ahonid  be  managed  by  the  same  trustees  aa  the  first."  By  dow  degrees  the  system  was  ex* 
psnded  so  as  to  embrace  Evening  Schools  for  children  who  cannot  attend  the  day  Schools, 
Primary  Schoola  for  young  chiMren,  Intermediate  Schools,  EnglMh  High  Schools  for  Gtrlsb 
BogUsh  High  Bohool  for  Boys,  and  a  Latin  School 
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fitmilj,  ''which  had  suffered  so  much  barbarism  as  not  teach  by  them- 
selves or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  to  read  the  English  tongue,**  or  even  an  individual 
"  unable  to.  read  the  Holj  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the 
Colony,"  was  not  to  be  met  with.* 

Mr.  Cheever  removed  to  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts,  in  November, 
1650,  and  took  charge  of  the  Grammar  School,  which  was  established 
and  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  similar  sdiools  in  other  parts 
of  Kew  England.  Public  spirited  individuals  made  donations,  and 
the  Town  early  set  apart  land  ^  toward  the  building  and  maintaming 
of  a  Grammar  Schoole  and  schoole-master,"  and  in  1652  appointed 
a  committee  ^  to  disburse  and  dispose  such  sums  of  money  as  have  or 
may  be  given  "  for  these  objects,  with  power  to  enlarge  the  main- 
tainanoe  of  the  master, ''  by  appointing  from  yeare  to  yeare  what 
each  scholar  shall  yearly  or  quarterly  pay  or  propordonably."  Of  his 
labors  here  as  a  teacher,  we  have  been  able  to  gather  no  memorial — 
except  that  from  an  entryf  under  date  of  1661,  it  appears  that  his 
agricultural  operations  required  a  barn,  and  that  he  planted  an 
orchard  on  his  homestead — thereby  improving  the  soil  of  Ipswich  as 
well  as  the  souls  of  her  children,  by  healthy  manual  labor.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  early  practice  of  attaching  a  house  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  master,  with  a  few  acres  of  land  for  garden,  orchard, 
and  the  feeding  of  a  cow,  adopted  with  the  school  from  the  old 
world,  was  not  continued  with  the  institution  of  new  schools,  down 
to  the  present  time.  It  would  have  given  more  of  professional  per- 
manence to  the  employment  of  teaching,  and  prevented  the  growth 
of  that  *^  barbarism  of  boarding  round,*^  which  is  still  the  doom  of 

*That  th«  tamfl  lyttMn  of  CommoD  or  Public  Sehoola  prarailed  in  MaMaehoMtts,  it  not  only  eri- 
dnt  from  tbo  auly  fMonb  of  Bottoo,  Ipswich,  Roiburj,  CharlMtowni  and  Salem  and  other  towot 
in  that  colony,  bat  it  ii  exprenly  providad  for  in  the  fint  formal  order  on  the  mibjeot  of  sehoola, 
enacted  in  1647—"  It  is  therefore  ordered  yt  every  towneship  in  this  jurisdiction  after  ye  Lord  hath 
inenased  ys>  to  y*  nnmber  of  50  bonaholden  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towne 
to  teach  all  snch  children,  as  shell  resort  to  him  to  write  and  leade,  whose  wafes  shall  be  paid  either 
by  yc  parents  or  roasters  of  such  children,  or  by  j«  inhabitants  in  generall  by  way  of  supply,  as  y« 
metor  pait  of  tbeae  yt  order  y«  pmdentiels  of  y«  towne  shall  appoint,  provided  those  yt  send  their 
children  be  not  oppressed  by  payinf  much  more  ye  they  can  have  ym  tanght  for  in  other  towoes/* 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  laws  of  the  Colony  and  the  State,  have  made  it  obligatory 
so  towns  to  establish  and  sustain  schools,  but  for  near  a  century  and  half  left  them  free  as  to  the 
mode  of  paying  the  teacher  and  providing  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  school.  Even  after  it  was 
made  compolsory  on  the  town  to  keep  a  literally  free  school  for  a  certain  number  of  months  io 
each  year,  oat  of  a  tax  coUeoted  with  other  taxes  of  the  town,  the  same  school  in  a  majority  of  the 
oooatry  districts  was  continued  as  a  subscription  or  pay  school  under  the  same  teacher,  by  the  pay  • 
■not  by  parents  of  a  certain  rate  for  the  number  of  scholars  sent.  The  term  of  the  ftee  school  was 
also  prolonged  by  the  system  of  boarding  the  teadier  round  in  the  familiea  of  the  district,  and  by 
cootcibutions  of  a  certain  quantity  of  «rood  for  each  scholar. 

t  **  The  baro  erected  by  Ezekiel  Checrer,  and  the  orchard  planted  by  him,  were  after  bia 
removal  to  Cbarleetown,  bought  by  the  feofeee,  [committee  and  traeteea  of  the  Grammar 
School)  aad  preaented  for  the  uae  of  the  maMer."-  /U'«  ffiHorp  ^  IpmBiek, 
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the  teacher  in  District  Schools  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  and 
operates  very  powerfully  to  drive  men  with  families  from  the  service 
of  the  public  schools. 

In  November,  1661,  Mr.  Cheever,  after  making  the  Free  School  at 
Ipswich  "  famous  in  all  the  country,"  and  thereby,  according  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  making  that  town  rank  in  literature  and  population  above 
other  towns  in  the  county  of  Essex,  removed  to  Gharlestown,  where 
early  efforts  had  been  made  to  establish  a  Town  Free  School,  by 
granting,  in  1647,  '^a  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  to  be  gathered  of  the 
town,"  and  by  the  rents  of  the  island,"  and  of  "  Mystik  Wear."  Of  his 
labors  here  we  find  but  scanty  memorials.  Even  in  these  early  days 
the  schoolmaster  was  not  always  paid  his  pittance  in  due  season ;  did 
not  always  find  his  school-house  in  good  repair,  and  had  reason  to 
complain  that  other  masters  "took  his  scholars,'*  and  thereby  doubt-, 
less  diminished  his  income  from  rates  or  quarter  bills.  On  the  3d 
'November,  1666,  Mr.  Cheever  presented  the  following  "motion"  to 
the  selectmen : 

"Fint,  that  they  would  take  oare  the  sohool  honse  be  speedily  amended 
beoawe  it  ia  rnnoh  out  of  repair. 

Secondly,  that  they  would  take  oare  that  hia  yearly  salary  be  paid,  the  oon- 
atables  being  much  behind  with  Mm. 

Thirdly,  patting  them  in  mind  of  their  promise  at  his  first  coming  to  town, 
viz.  that  no  other  schoolmaster  should  be  suffered,  or  set  up  in  the  town  so  as  he 
could  teach  the  same,  yet  now  Mr.  Mansfield  is  suffered  to  teach  and  take  away 
hia  scholars.''* 

After  laboring  nine  years  at  Gharlestown,  Mr.  Cheever  moved  over  to 
Boston,  Jan.  6th,  1670,  where  his  labors  were  continued  for  eight  and 
thirty  years-^commencing  from  a  period  of  life  when  most  modem 
teachers  break  down.  The  manner  of  his  engagement  to  teach  the  ^  Free 
Schoole,*'  which  has  been  known  since  1*790,  as  the  Latin  School,*  of 
Boston,  is  thus  recorded,  under  the  date  22.  10th  (December)  16*70: 
"At  a  Meetinge  of  the  hon"*.  Govern'.  Richard  Bellingham,  Esq. 
Major  Generall  John  Leveret,  £dward  Tynge  Esq'  Majestrates,  Mr. 
John  Mayo,  Mr.  John  Oxenbridge,  Mr.  Thomas  Thatcher,  and  Mr. 

*  Frothingham'fl  Hlstorf  of  Gharlestown,  p.  t57.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  FrothlnfhamgWesan 
Ordavof  the  Selectmen  relative  to  the  behavtor  of  children  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in  which  Mr. 
Cheever  is  Introduced :  *'  We  judge  it  our  duty  to  commend  it  as  oar  affeciionate  desire  to 
all  our  Inhabitants,  concerned  herein  to  further  ua  with  their  cheerful  endeavors,  and  that 
each  person  whom  we  nominate  would  in  his  term  sft  before  the  youths  pew  on  Lords  day 
during  the  morning  and  evening  exercise.  It  being  our  joint  expectation  that  all  youths 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  unless  on  grounded  exemption  by  us,  do  constantly  sit  In  some  one 
of  those  three  pews  made  purposely  for  them.  It  Is  our  desire  that  all  parents  and  gorenors 
will  require  their  children  and  servants  of  the  capacity  aforesaid  to  sit  and  continue  orderly 
in  those  pews  except  mr.  Cheevsrs  sehoiars,  who  are  required  to  sit  orderly  and  constantly 
in  the  pews  appointed  for  them  together.  It  is  moreover  commended  to  the  eooselentious 
care  and  sndeavonr  of  those  that  do  sit  before  the  youths  pews  Lords  days  to  observe  their 
carriage,  and  If  any  youth  shall  carry  it  rudely  and  irreverently  to  bring  them  before  one  of 
our  magistrates  with  convincing  testimony  that  doe  course  may  be  taken  with  them  for  th« 
discouragement  of  them  and  any  others  of  like  protane  behavior." 
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James  Allen  Eld'^,  Capt.  Thomas  Lake,  Capt  Jamss  Olliver,  Mr. 
John  Richards,  and  John  Joyliffe  selectmen  of  Bostone.  It  was  or- 
dered and  agreed  that  Mr.  Ezechiell  Chevers,  Mr.  Toms^n  <fe  Mr. 
Hinksman  should  be  at  the  Govern"  house  that  day  sevennight  to 
treate  with  them  conceminge  the  free  schoole."  **  At  a  Meetinge  of 
the  same  gentlemen  "  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Usher,  ^  it  was  agreed  and  ordered  that  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheevers  should 
be  called  to  &  installed  in  the  free  schoole  as  head  Master  thereof, 
which  he,  being  then  present,  accepted  of:  likewise  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son should  be  invited  to  be  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Cheevers  in  his  worke 
in  the  schoole;  wh^^  Mr.  Tompson,  beinge  present,  desired  time  to 
consider  of,  and  to  give  his  answere ; — And  upon  the  third  day  of 
January,  gave  his  answer  to  Major  Generall  Leverett  in  the  negative, 
he  havinge  had  and  accepted  of,  a  call  to  Charlestowne.^  On  the 
6th  day  of  the  next  month,  the  same  honorable  gentlemen,  excepting 
Mr.  Usher,  "  beinge  met  repaired  to  the  schoole  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Tompson  who,  when  he  came,  declared  his  removall  to  Charlestowne 
— ^and  resigned  up  the  possestion  of  the  schoole  and  schoole  house  to 
(he  Govern''  &ca,  who  delivered  the  key  and  possestion  of  the  schoole 
house  to  Mr.  Ezechiell  Cheevers  as  the  sole  Mast^  thereof.  And  it 
was  farther  agreed  that  the  said  Mr.  Cheevers  should  be  allowed 
sixtie  pounds  p.  an.  for  his  seruice  in  the  schoole,  out  of  the  towne 
rates,  and  rents  that  belonge  to  the  schoole — ^and  the  possestion,  and 
use  of  y^  schoole  house." 

*  Tho  foregoing  tranacript  from  the  Town  Reeorda  are  printed  from  Gould's  "  Account  ^ 
the  Frte  SekooU  in  Botton^"  fliai  published  in  the  *'  Prize  Book,  No.  IV.,  of  the  Publick  Latin 
flchool,"  in  1823.  Mr.  Gould  (Benjamin  A.)  was,  for  twenty-eight  years,  (1814  to  1838),  head 
master  of  this  school ;  and,  under  his  administration,  it  rose  from  a  temporary  depression  to 
which  it  had  been  gradaally  folliog  under  his  predecessor,  into  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  from 
which  it  has  nerer  again  declined.  He  Is  still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age,  which 
seems  to  have  descended  as  an  beir-foom  from  Master  Cheever  to  his  successors.  His  Ac- 
count of  the  System  of  Public  or  Free  Schools  in  Boston  was  a  Taluable  contribution  to  the 
educational  literature  of  the  day,  and  helped  to  raise  public  attention  in  other  cities  of  the 
state  and  country  to  a  higher  standard  of  popular  education  than  had  been  reached  or  regard- 
ed as  practicable  out  of  Boston. 

The  History  of  "  the  Fk-ee  Schools,"  the  public  schools  and  other  means  of  Popular 
Education  generally  in  Boston,  from  its  first  inception  in  the  entreating  of  ^  Brother  Philemon 
Pormont  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  tesching  and  nurturing  of  children  "  In  1634,  the  set- 
ting apart  of  grants  of  land,  and  allowances  firmn  the  common  stock,  the  protection  of  trust 
estates  and  bequests  for  school  purposes,  and  the  raising  of  additional  maintalnance  by  sub- 
scriptien  in  1^  to  reduce  the  rate  of  tuition  In  higher,  as  well  as  elementary  instruction— 
througl  all  the  stages  of  progress, — the  introduction  of  the  dame  School,  Grammar  School, 
Charity  School,  Writing  School,  the  admission  of  girls  as  well  as  boys,  the  Primary  School, 
the  English  High  School,  and  the  Normal  School,— the  Reformatory  and  Fkrm  School— the 
Ijbrary,— Social,  Incorporated,  and  Free,— Che  Public  Press,  (torn  the  Newsletter  of  1704, 
t«  the  Quarterly,  Monthly,  Weekly,  and  Daily  issue,— the  Debating  Class  and  Public  Lecture 
to  all  their  agencies  and  helps  of  self-education  and  social  and  literary  amusement,  as  well 
as  of  scientific  research— a  History  of  Public  Schools  and  Popular  Education  in  Boston  ftx»m 
1030  to  1866,  embracing  a  connected  view  of  all  the  institutions  and  agencies  which 
supply  Che  deficiency,  and  determine  the  character  of  the  Inatnictlon  glTMi  in  the  Homes  and 
ttie  Schools  of  a  people,  would  be  one  of  the  most  Taluable  contributions,  which  could  be 
Bide  Co  the  HiSTOBT  of  Axvbioax  Citilizatiom  and  the  Pbooebss  of  Boobtt 
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The  SCHOOL  H008E  into  which  Mr.  Cheever  was  installad  u 
the  "sole  Master,"  bj  the  Hoaounible  Ooreoor,  lud  Ma^stiatefl  of 
the  Cotqpf,  the  ^dera  of  the  Churches,  and  Selectmen  of  the  Town 
of  BoBton,  and  in  which  he  continued  to  swa^  "the  rod  of  empire" 
for  thirty-five  years  over  "  govenore,  jndgos,  ininiiteTB,  magiBtnites, 
and  merchants  yet  in  th«r  teens,"  is  thus  represented* 


The  SCHOOL  itself  under  his  long,  fiutUiil,  and  distinguished  sei- 
vicea  became  the  principal  classical  school  not  only  of  MasBachusetts 
Bay,  but  according  to  Bev,  Dr.  Prince, "  of  the  Britdsh  Colonies,  if  not 
of  all  America." 
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Some  light  is  thiown  on  the  internal  economj  of  the  school  under 
Mr.  Cheever's  charge,  of  the  age  at  which  pupils  were  admitted,  the 
motives  to  study  and  good  behavior  appealed  to,  the  punishments  in- 
flicted, as  well  as  on  the  importance  attached  to  religious  training  in 
the  family  and  the  school  at  that  day,  in  the  biographies  of  several 
of  his*  pupils  who  became  eminent  in  after  life. 

The  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead, 
drawn  up  by  him,  in  1766,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  request 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society — ^Third  series, 
Vol.  v.,  p.  177  to  243,  contains  a  sketch  of  his  school  experience 
under  Mr.  Cheever's  tuition,  and  glimpses  of  the  family  and  college 
training  of  that  early  day.  In  the  extracts  which  follow,  the  chasms 
are  found  in  the  mutilated  manuscript,  and  the  words  printed  in 
Italics  are  inserted  from  conjecture  by  the  Publishing  Committee  of 
the  Society. 

*'  I  woB  bom  at  Boston,  6th.  November  1681  *,  deeoended  from  reputable  parenta, 
viz.  John  and  Esther  Barnard,  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  benevolence,  who 
devoted  me  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  from  my  very 
birth ;  and  accordingly  took  special  care  to  instruct  me  themselves  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion,  and  kept  me  close  at  school  to  furnish  my  yonnc 
mind  wi|ii  the  knowledge  of  letters.  By  that  time  I  had  a  little  passed  my  sizS 
year,  I  had  left  my  i^iding-school,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  my  mistress  made 
Die  a  sort  of  usher,  appointing  me  tot  teach  some  children  that  were  older  than 
myself,  as  well  as  smaller  ones ;  and  in  which  time  I  had  read  my  Bible  throng^ 
thrice.  My  parents  thought  me  to  be  weakly,  because  of  my  thin  habit  and  p2e 
countenance,  and  therefore  sent  me  into  the  country,  where  I  spent  my  seventh 
summer,  and  by  the  change  of  air  and  diet  and  exercise  I  grew  more  fleshy  and 
hardy ;  and  that  I  might  not  lose  my  reading,  was  put  to  a  school-mistress,  and 
returned  home  in  the  fall. 

In  the  spring  1689,  of  my  eighth  year  I  was  sent  to  the  grammar-adhool, 

*  Of  the  author  of  this  sutobiogrApliy,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncey,  of  Boaton,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Stilea,  dated  Bfay  6, 1766,  nys :  "*  He  i>  now  in  his  eighly-aeventh  year.  I  esteem  him  one  of 
our  greatest  men.  He  is  equalled  by  few  in  regard  either  of  invention,  livelloeaa  of  imagina* 
Uon,  or  strength  and  cleamesa  in  reasoning."  On  the  burning  of  the  Library  of  Harvard 
Oollege,  In  1764,  he  presented  many  hooka  from  his  own  library,  and  imported  others  from 
Sngiaod  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds  sterling;  and,  in  hiawitl,  bequeathed  two  hundnd 
pounds  to  the  aame  institution.  He  died  January  24, 1770,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
**  Of  his  charities,"  he  remarlu,  in  his  autobiography, "  I  always  thought  the  tenth  of  my  In* 
some  due  to  our  great  Melchiacdeclc.  My  private  ones  are  known  unto  Ood ;  but,  there  Is 
one  way  of  serrice  I  venture  to  tell  you  of;  I  have  generally  kept  two  boys  of  poor  parents 
St  school,  and,  by  thia  means,  have  been  instrumental  In  bringing  up,  from  unlikely  fiimUlsSi 
such  as  have  nuide  good  men,  and  valuable  members  of  the  Commonwealth." 

t  It  appeara  from  this  statement  that  this  unnamed  school-mlatress  adopted  the  monitorial 
system  a  century  and  more  before  Bell,  or  Lsncaster,  or  their  respective  adherents  convulsed 
lbs  educslk>nal  world  of  England  by  their  elainas  to  its  authorship.  She  applied  the  prlnd- 
pie  of  mutual  instmetton  which  is  ss  old  aa  the  human  &mily,  and  which  has  been  tried 
to  some  extent,  in  all  probability,  in  the  inetructlon  and  diaeipline  of  aaany  achoois  In  every 
sge  of  the  world.  Certain  H  la,  that  the  system,  with  much  of  the  modern  machinery  of 
iBoaitors,  was  adopted  by  Trotaeodorf,  in  Germany,  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  Paulct 
hi  Fraoee,  many  years  before  these  two  champions  of  an  eeonomleal  eystem  of  popular  edu* 
eslien,  by  means  of  one  head  master,  with  boys  and  girls  for  assistaata,  in  a  aehool  of  ma^r 
hnndrsd  children,  ever  aet  up  their  model  schools  in  Madns  or  Londou 
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under  the  tuition  of  the  aged,  Tenenible,  and  jaatly  bmooa  Mr.  Ecakiel  CheeTer. 
Bat  after  a  few  weeks,  an  odd  accident  drove  roe  from  the  aohool.  There  waa 
an  older  lad  entered  the  flcbno)  the  same  week  with  me ;  we  stroye  who  should 
ootdo ;  and  he  beat  mo  by  the  help  of  a  brother  in  the  upper  daas,  who  stood 
behind  master  with  the  aocidenoe  open  for  him  to  read  out  off;  by  whioh  meana 
he  oould  reoite  his  *  *  tkree  and  four  times  in  a  forenoon,  and  the  tame  in 
iJU  afternoon ;  but  I  who  had  no  saoh  help^  and  wot  obliged  to  oomniit  all  to 
memory,  oould  not  keep  pace  with  him ;  so  that  he  would  be  always  oite  lesscm 
before  me.  My  ambition  could  not  bear  to  be  outdone,  and  in  such  a  fraudulent 
manner,  and  therefore  I  left  the  school.  About  this  time  arrived  a  dissenting, 
minister  from  England,  who  opened  a  private  school  for  reading,  writing,  and 
lAtin.  My  good  fiither  put  me  uuder  his  tuition,  with  whom  I  spent  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  gentleman  receiving  but  Utile  encouragement^  threw  up  his  school, 
and  T^iumed  me  to  my  father^  and  again  I  was  sent  to  my  aged  Mr.  Cheever,  who 
placed  me  in  the  lowest  class  ■,  but  flndiug  I  S09n  read  through  my  *  *  *  » 
in  a  few  weeks  he  advanced  me  to  the  »  •  •  ^  and  the  next  year  made 
me  the  head  of  it. 

In  the  time  of  my  absence  from  Mr.  Cheever,  it  pleased  God.  to  take  to  him- 
aelf  my  dear  mother,  who  woe  not  only  a  very  virtuous,  but  a  very  intelligent 
wooman.  She  wa»  exceeding  fond  of  my  learning,  and  taught  me  to  pray.  My 
good  father  also  instructed  me,  and  made  a  little  closet  for  me  to  retire  to  for  my 
morning  and  evening  devotion.  But,  alas !  how  childish  and  Aypooritical  were 
ail  my  pretensions  to  piety ^  there  being  little  or  no  serious  thoughts  of  Crod  and 
nligion  in  me.        ••••••••••• 

Though  my  master  advanced  me,  as  above,  yet  I  was  a  very  naughty  boy, 
much  given  to  play,  insomuch  that  he  at  length  openly  declared,  **  Tou  Barnard, 
I  know  you  can  do  well  enough  if  yon  will ;  but  you  are  so  full  of  play  that  yon 
hinder  your  classmates  from  getting  their  leeeone  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  them 
'  cannot  perform  their  duty,  I  ehall  correct  you  for  it.''  One  unlucky  (lay,  one 
'  of  my  elaeematee  did  not  look  into  his  book,  and  therefou  could  nor  eay  hie 
leeeon,  though  I  called  upon  him  onoe  and  again  to  mind  me  book :  upon  which 
our  master  beat  me.  I  told  matter  the  reason  why  he  could  not  say  his  lesson 
was,  his  declaring  he  would  beat  me  if  any  of  the  class  were  wanting  in  their 
duty  ;  since  whioh  this  boy  would  not  look  into  his  book,  though  I  called  upon 
him  to  mind  his  book,  as  the  class  could  witness.  Tlie  boy  was  pleased  with  my 
bemg  corrected,  and  persisted  in  his  neglect,  for  which  I  was  still  corrected,  and 
that  for  several  days.  I  thought,  in  justice,  I  ought  to  correct  the  boy,  and 
compel  him  to  a  better  temper ;  and  therefore,  aftier  school  was  done,  I  went 
up  to  him,  and  told  him  I  had  been  beaten  several  times  for  his  neglect ;  and 
since  master  would  not  correct  him  I  would,  and  I  should  do  so  as  often  as  I 
was  corrected  for  him ;  and  then  drubbed  him  heartily.  The  boy  never  came  to 
school  any  more,  and  so  that  unhappy  affiur  ended. 

Though  I  was  often  beaten  for  my  play,  and  my  little  roguish  tricks,  yet  I 
don't  remember  that  I  was  ever  beaten  for  my  book  more  than  once  or  twice. 
One  of  these  was  upon  this  occasion.  Master  put  our  class  upon  turning  JEeap*M 
Fables  into  Latin  verse.  Some  dull  feDows  made  a  shift  to  peiform  this  to  accept- 
ance ;  but  I  was  so  much  duller  at  this  exercise,  that  I  could  make  nothing  of  it; 
for  which  master  corrected  me,  and  this  he  did  two  or  three  days  going.  I  had 
honestiy  tried  my  possibles  to  perform  the  task ;  but  having  no  poetical  fancy, 
nor  then  a  capacity  opened  of  expressing  the  same  idea  by  a  variation  of  phrases, 
though  I  was  perfeody  acquainted  with  prosody,  I  found  I  could  do  nothing ;  and 
therefore  plainly  told  my  master,  that  I  had  diligentiy  labored  all  I  oould  to  per- 
form what  he  required,  and  peroeiving  I  had  no  genius  for  it,  I  thought  it  was  in 
vain  to  strive  against  nature  any 'longer ;  and  he  never  more  required  it  of  me, 
Nor  had  I  any  thing  of  a  poetical  genius  till  after  I  had  been  at  College  some 
time,  when  upon  reading  some  of  Mr.  Cowley's  works,  I  was  highly  pleased,  and 
a  new  scene  opened  before  me. 

I  remember  once,  in  making  a  piece  of  Latin,  my  master  fonnd  fault  with  the 
syntax  of  one  word,  which  was  not  so  used  by  roe  heedlessly,  but  designedly,  and 
therefore  I  told  him  there  was  a  plain  grammar  rule  for  it  He  angrily  replied, 
there  was  no  such  rule.  I  took  uie  grammar  and  showed  the  rule  to  him.  Then 
he  smilingly  said,  "  Thon  art  a  brave  boy }  I  bad  forgot  it"  And  no  wonder ; 
for  he  was  then  above  eighty  years  M. 
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Of  Mr.  Gheever's  disciplind,  we  may  form  Bome  notion  from  the 
testimony  of  his  pupils.  The  following  lines  from  Coote^s  ''English 
Schoolmaster,"  a  famous  manual*  of  that  day  in  England,  may  have 
been  the  substance  of  his  ''  school  code.*' 


THK  tCBOOUIAVrKE  TO   HU  BCBOI^RS. 


"  M7  Child  and  acholar  Ulfe  food  h«6d 
onto  the  words  that  here  are  aet, 
And  aee  thou  do  accordlofly, 
or  elae  be  aore  thou  ahalt  be  beat. 

Flrat,  I  command  tbee  God  to  aerre, 
then,  to  thy  parenta,  duty  yield ; 

Unto  all  men  be  courteooa, 
and  mannerly,  in  town  and  field. 

Your  cloatha  unbuttoned  do  not  use, 
let  not  your  hose  ungartered  be ; 

Have  bandlcerchief  in  readiness, 
Wash  hands  and  face,  or  aee  not  me. 

Lose  not  your  books,  ink-horns,  or  pens, 
nor  girdle,  garters,  hat  or  band. 

Let  shooes  be  tyed,  pin  shirt-band  close, 
keep  well  your  hands  at  any  hand. 


If  broken-hos'd  or  ahoe'd  you  go, 

or  slovenly  in  your  array. 
Without  a  girdle,  or  untrust, 

then  you  and  I  must  have  a  fray. 

IT  that  thou  cry,  or  talk  aloud, 

or  books  do  rend,  or  strike  with  knife ; 
Or  lauf  h,  or  play  unlawfully, 

then  you  and  I  must  be  at  strife. 

If  that  you  curse,  miscall,  or  swear, 
If  that  you  pick,  filch,  steal,  or  lye ; 

If  you  forget  a  scholar's  part, 
then  must  yon  sure  your  points  untye. 

If  that  to  school  you  do  not  go, 
when  time  doth  call  you  to  the  same ; 

Or,  if  you  loiter  in  toe  streets, 
when  we  do  meet,  then  look  for  blame. 


Wherefore,  my  child,  behave  thyself 

so  decently,  in  all  assays, 
That  thou  may'st  purchase  psrents  love, 

and  eke  obtain  tby  master's  praise." 

Although  he  was  doubtless  a  strict  disciplinarian,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  affectionate  manner  in  which  his  pupils,  Mather,  Barnard,  and 
Colman  speak  of  him,  and  the  traditionary  reputation  which  has  de- 
scended with  his  name,  that  his  venerable  presence  was  accompanied 
by  ^  an  agreeable  mixture  of  majesty  and  sweetness,  both  in  his  voice 
and  countenance,"  and  that  he  secured  at  once  obedience,  reverence, 
and  love. 

*  The  follo'wing  Is  the  title-psf  e  of  thia  once  iamous  school-book,  printed. from  a  copy  of 
the  fortieth  edition,  presented  to  the  author  of  this  sketch,  by  George  Llvermore,  Esq.,  of 
Cambridge, 


ENGLISH 

•OHOOL-MABTIB. 

Teaching  all  hia  Scholars,  of  what  age  so  ever,  the  most  easy,  short,  and  perfect  order  of 

distinct  Readinf,  and  true  Writing  oar  English-tongue,  that  hath 

ever  yet  been  known  or  publlahed  by  any. 

And  further  also,  teacheth  a  direct  course,  how  many  unskilful  person  may  easily  both  under- 

stand  any  hard  English  words,  which  they  shall  In  Scripturea,  Sermons,  or  else- where  bear 

or  read ;  and  also  be  made  able  to  use  the  same  aptly  themselves ;  and  generally  whatsoever 

\b  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  EnglUh  speech :  so  that  he  which  hath  this  book  only  need* 

eth  to  boy  no  other  to  make  him  fit  from  hia  Letters  to  the  Qramnuir- School^  for  an 

Apprentice^  or  any  other  private  use,  so  far  as  concemeth  English :  And 

therefore  it  Is  made  not  only  for  Children,  though  the  first  book 

be  meer  childish  for  them,  but  also  for  all  other ;  especialiy 

for  those  that  are  ignorant  In  the  Latin  Tongue. 

In  the  neict  Page  the  Sekoot-Maater  hangeth  forth  his  Table  to  the  view  ol  all  beholders,  te^ 
ttng  forth  some  of  the  chief  Commodities  of  his  profession. 

Devised  for  thy  sake  that  wantest  anv  part  of  this  skill ;  by  Eidward  Coote,  Master  of  the  Vn^ 

8Ctu)of  In  Saint  Edmunds-Bury. 

Ptmsetf  oimI appnouerf  bymMiek  Authority;  and  now  the  40  time  Inmrinted:  with  eertahi 

Cujnee  to  write  by,  at  the  end  of  this  Book^  added. 

Printed  by  A.  M.  aad  R,  K.  for  the  Company  of  StatUmere,  1680 
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Of  die  text-booka  used  bj  Mr.  Cheever, — to  wbat  extent  the  Few 
Bnglaad  Primer  had  superseded  the  Royal  Primer  of  Qreat  Britain, 
— whether  James  Hodder  encountered  as  sharp  a  competition  as  any 
of  the  Arithmeticians  of  this  day, — whether  Lawrenop  £achard|  or 
G.  Meriton,  gave  aid  in  the  study  of  Geography  at  that  early  day,  we 
shall  not  speak  in  this  place,  except  of  one  of  wUch  he  was  author.* 

During  his  residence  at  New  Haven  he  composed  The  Accidence, 
**A  short  introdueHcn  to  the  Latin  Tongue,*^  which,  prior  to  1790, 
had  passed  through  twenty  editions,  and  was  for  more  than  a  eentury 
the  hand-book  of  most  of  the  Latin  scholars  of  New  England.  We 
have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  20th  edition,  with  the  following  title 
page: 

'*A  iJIOST 

INTRODUCTION 

TO  TRB 

LATIN  LANGUAOB: 

For  the  Use  or  ihe 

Lower  f\trnu  in  the  LeUin  SckoeL 

Being  the 

ACCIDENCE, 

Alnridged  and  compiled  In  that  moet  euy  and  aceorate  Melbodf  wherein  Um  Ikmooa  Ifr. 

EznuBL  Cnnvxa  taofbt,  and  which  be  found  the  moat  adTantafeoua,  by  Btiwtxaj  Tear's 

Szperienca. 

To  which  ia  added, 
A  CATALoauB  of  Irregttbur  Nouna,  and  Verba,  diapoaed  Alpbabatkallj. 

The  Twentieth  Edition. 

8A  lim: 
Printed  and  Bold  by  Samuel  BaBt  xdoolzzxt." 

This  litUe  book  embodies  Mr.  Cheever^s  method  of  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  language,  and  was  doubtless  suggested  or 
abridged  from  some  larger  manual  used  in  the  schools  of  London  at 
the  time,  with  alterations  suggested  by  his  own  scholarly  attainments, 
and  his  experience  as  a  teacher.  It  has  been  much  admired  by  good 
judges  for  its  clear,  logical,  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  first 
principles  and  leading  inflexions  of  the  language.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Bentley,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  (bom  1758,  and  died  1819),  a  great  anti- 
quarian and  collector  of  school-books,  in  some  "^  Notes  for  an  Address 
on  Education,''  after  speaking  of  Mr.  Cheever's  labors  at  Ipswich  as 
mainly  instrumental  in  placing  that  town,  ^  in  literature  and  popula- 
tion, above  all  the  towns  of  Essex  County,"  remarks:  — 

*^  Hia  Aooidenoe  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  though,  as  his  biographer 
and  pupil,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  observed,  it  had  not  excluded  the  oriffinal  grammar, 
it  passed  through  eighteen  editions  before  the  ReTolution,  and  had  been  used  as 
generally  as  any  elementary  work  ever  known.  The  fiuniliar  epistles  of  thia 
master  to  his  son,  minister  oi  Marblehead,  are  all  worthy  of  the  age  of  Erasmna, 
and  of  the  days  of  Asoham. 

*'  Before  Mr.  Cheever's  Aooidenoe  obtained,  Mr^  John  Brinsley'a  method  had 
obtained,  and  this  was  published  ui  1611,  three  years  before  Cheever  was  bom. 
It  is  in  question  and  answer,  and  was  undoubtedly  known  to  Cheever,  who  has 
availed  himself  of  the  expression,  but  has  most  ingeniously  reduced  it  to  the  form 

'  Unless  some  one,  with  more  abundant  material  in  band,  will  undertake  the  task,  we  sluUl 
prepare  ere  long  a  Paper  on  the  Early  Sohool  Books  of  this  country,  pablished  prior  to  1800, 
with  an  approximation,  at  least,  to  the  number  Issued  ainfl%that  date. 
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of  his  AxMudmoe,— 134  maU  4to  ^agea  to  79  small  12mo.,  with  the  addition  of 
an  exoeOent  Tahle  of  Irregiilar  Verbs  from  the  great  work  of  the  days  of  Roger 
Asoham."* 

We  have  not  been  aUe  to  obtain  an  earlier  edition  of  this  little 
work  tban  the  one  above  quoted,  or  to  ascertain  when,  or  by  whom, 
it  was  first  printed.f  An  edition  was  published  so  late  as  1 838,  under 
the  title  of  Chxsvbr'b  Lahh  Accibbnoe,  with  an  announoement  on 
the  tiUe-page  that  it  was  "•  used  in  the  schools  of  this  country  for 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century."  This  edition  is  accompanieid  by  letters  from  several  eminent 
scholars  and  teachers  highly  commendatoiy  of  its  many  excellencies, 
and  hopeful  of  its  restoration  to  its  former  place  in  the  schools. 
President  Quincy,  of  Harvard  College,  says :  ''  It  is  distinguished  for 
simplicity,  comprehensiveness,  and  exactness ;  and,  as  a  primer  or  first 
elementary  book,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  exceeded  by  any  other  work, 
in  respect  to  those  important  qualities."  Samuel  Walker,  an  eminent 
instructor  of  the  Latin  language,  adds :  ''The  Latin  Accidence,  which 
was  the  favorite  little  book  of  our  youthful  days,  has.  probably  done 
more  to  inspire  young  minds  with  the  love  of  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  I  have  had  it  in  constant  use  for  my  pupils,  when- 
ever it  could  be  obtained,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  have  found  it 
to  be  the  best  book,  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Latin,  that  has  come 
within  my  knowledge." 

*llr  John  Biindej,  sathor  of  th«  Latin  Accidence  referred  to,  vm  tbe  sathor  of  a  little 
work  on  EnfUah  Gnmmar,  printed  in  1822,  with  the  Ibllowinf  title:— 

"A 

00N80LAT10N 

For  Our  oramxab 

SCHOOLE8; 

OK, 

A  faitt/ul  and  mett  eom/ortable  ineomragement  Jbr  laying  qf  a  aure  foundoHm  of  a  good 

Looming  in  our  JSehooloo,  md/or  prooptnuo  building  thortupon. 
More  Speciallj  for  all  choae  of  the  inferior  sort,  and  all  ruder  countriea  and  placea :  namelj, 
for  Ireland,  Walee,  Virginia,  with  the  Sommer  leiaada,  and  for  their  more  epeedie  at- 
taining of  our  Eopiah  tongue  by  the  nme  laboor,  that  all  may  apeake  one 
and  the  aame  Language.  And  witball,  for  the  helping  of  all  aueh 
•■  are  dedrooa  epeedlie  to  recorer  that  which  they 
had  formerlle  got  in  the  Grammar  Schoolea : 
and  to  proceed  aright  therein,  for  the 
pen>«tnall  benefit  of  these 
oor  Natlona,  and  of 
the  Churohea 
ofChriat 
LoNnoM : 
Printed  6y  Ridkard  lUU/or  Thomao  Man.  dweUing  in  Patemooter  Bow,  at  tho  Sign  of 

lAa  TUeof,  1628;  emotf  4to. 
Ep'Mtle,  dedicatory,  and  table  of  contents,  pp.  1  cM  and  Ezamlner'a  Cenanre,  pp.  8. 

Thia  rare  treatise  ia  in  the  Library  of  George  Brinley,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  ComL 

t  Since  the  above  paragraph  waa  in  type,  we  haTe  aeen  four  other  editiona  of  the  Aeeldeoee 

the  eartteat  of  which  ia  the  aerenth,  printed  In  Beaton,  by  B.  Idea  *  8.  Gill,  for  I.  Edwanii 

A  I.  and  T.  Lererett,  in  ComhiU,  MDCCIY.  For  an  opportunity  of  consulting  these  editions 

an  original  edition  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  occaaion  of  Chee> 

Ter'a  death,  and  aereral  other  aitthoritiea  referred  to  in  thia  sketch,  we  are  Indebted  to  Geoige 

Brlnley,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  who  has  one  of  the  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  books  and 

pamphlets,  printed  In  New  England,  or  relathig  to  Hm  aflUrs,  olril  and  eccleslastlral,    stats, 

town,  chan^  and  Indlrldaal,  |§  be  iband  In  the  eooatry. 


81^  EZEKIEL  CHE^VER. 

Mr.  Oheever  was  abo  the  author  of  a  small  treatise  of  thirtj-two 
pages,  of  which,  the  odIj  copy  we  have  seen  [in  Harvard  University 
Library]  was  published  forty-nine  years  after  his  death,  and  entitled — 

**  Beriptara  Propfaeeiei  Explaiiwd 

XH  TBRBB   BBORT 

ESSAYS. 
I.  OntheRettUtttionofaUtkinga, 
II.  On  St.  John* » first  Resurrection, 
III.  On  the  pergonal  09ming  of  Jesue  Ckriai, 
Af  eonmancinf  at  the  beginoiof  of  the  MILLENNIUM,  daieribed  ia  the  ApoealTpM. 

By  EzBKiKL  Cbbbtkr, 

In  former  days  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Boston. 

'  We  have  a  more  laie  word  of  ProphecTt  wbereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  dec' 

BOSTON. 
Printed  and  told  by  Green  &.  RiumU,  at  their  Printing  Office,  in  aoeen-etraeL  MDOCL Vn.** 

The  author  concludes  his  last  Essay  as  follows :  — 

"  Ltutly.  To  ooDolnde,  this  personal  ooming  of  Christ  at  or  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thonsand  years,  is  no  other  but  the  second  ooming  of  Christ,  and 
great  day  of  judgment,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of,  and  all  Christians  believe, 
and  wait  for,  only  there  are  several  works  to  be  performed  in  the  several  parts  of 
this  great  day.  The  first  works,  in  the  first  pail  or  beginning  of  this  day,  is  to 
raise  the  Saints ;  destroy  his  enemies  with  temporal  destruction ;  to  set  up  his 
kingdom ;  to  ride  and  reign  on  the  earth,  with  his  raised  and  then  living  Saints, 
a  thousand  years ;  after  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  to  destroy  Gog  and 
^c^og :  To  enter  upop  the  last  general  judgment,  raising  the  wicked,  judging 
them  according  to  their  works,  and  ea$ting  them  into  theiakB  of  firt^  which  is 
the  second  death.  All  this,  from  first  to  last,  is  but  one  day  of  judgment;  that 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord^  and  is  but  one  coming,  which  is  his  second, 
as  we  plead  for.  After  this,  the  work  being  finished,  Christ  will  deliver  up  his 
mediatory  kingdom  to  his  Father,  and,  himself,  become  a  subject,  that  CrOD  may 
be  all  in  all.  With  this  interpretation,  all  the  Scriptures  alle^ged,  and  many 
more,  will  better  agree  and  harmonize  in  a  clear  and  fiiir  way,  not  crossing  any 
ordinary  rules  given  of  interpreting  Scripture  than  in  restraining  Christ^s  personal 
coming  to  the  work  and  time  of  the  last  judgment  And,  though  many  of  these 
Scriptures  may  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  and,  may  be  already  in  part  fulfilled, 
which  I  deny  not,  yet  that  will  not  hinder,  but  that  they  may  have  a  literal  sense 
also.'' 

Of  Mr.  Cheeye/s  personal  history,  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  we 

have  heen  successful  in  gathering  but  few  particulars  not  already 

published.     Frona  a  petition  addressed  by  him  to  Sir  Edmund  An- 

dross,  in  1687,  some  seventeen  years  after  he  removed  to  Boston,  it 

appears,  that  he  was  then  in  prime  working  order  as  a  teacher — 

still  enjoying  his  ^^  wonted  abilities  of  mind,  health  of  body,  vivacity 

of  spirit,  and  delight  in  his  work."    The  following  is  the  petition 

copied  from  the  Hutchinson  Papers  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 

Society  and  printed  by  Mr.  Gould  : 

*'  To  Hie  Excellency^  Sir  Edmund  Androee^  Knight,  Oovemor  and  Captain 
General  of  Hie  MajeetyU  territoriee  and  dominions  in  New  England. 

"The  humble  petition  of  Ezekiel  Cheever  of  Boston,  schoolmaster,  sheweth 
that  your  poor  petitioner  hath  near  fifty  years  been  employed  in  the  work  and 
ofl&ce  of  a  public  Grammar^sohoolmaster  in  several  places  in  this  country.  With 
what  acceptance  and  success,  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  those  that  are  able  to 
testify.  Now  seeing  that  God  is  pleased  mercifully  yet  to  continue  my  wonted 
abilities  of  mmd,  he^th  of  body,  viyacity  of  spirit,  delight  in  my  work,  which  alone 
I  am  any  way  fit  and  capable  of,  and  whereby  I  have  my  outward  subsistence, — 
I  most  hmnbly  entreat  your  Excellency,  that  according  to  your  former  kindn 
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■0  often  manifested,  I  may  by  yoor  Excellency's  &Tor,  allowance  and  enooaiage- 
ment,  still  be  oontinoed  in  my  present  place.  And  whereas  there  is  due  to  me 
about  fifty-five  pounds  for  my  labors  past,  and  the  former  way  of  that  part  of  my 
maintenance  is  thooght  good  to  be  altered, — ^I  with  all  submission  beseech  your 
Excellency,  that  yon  would  be  pleased  to  give  order  for  my  due  satisfiiction,  the 
want  of  which  would  fall  heavy  upon  me  in  my  old  age,  and  my  children  also, 
who  are  otherwise  poor  enough.    And  your  poor  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &o. 

Your  Excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

EziKiEL  Chsbyke.^' 

He  died,*  according  to  Dr.  Mather,  "  on  Saturday  morning,  August 
21,  1708 — ^in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  after  he  had  been  a 
akillful,  painful,  faithful  schoolmaster  for  seventy  years,  and  had  the 
singular  favor  of  Heaven,  that  though  he  had  usefully  spent  his  life 
among  children,  yet  he  was  not  become  ttince  a  child^  but  held  his 
abilities,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the  very  last," — "  his  intellectual 
force  as  little  abated  as  his  natural.*'  It  was  his  singular  good  fortune 
to  have  lived  as  an  equal  among  the  very  founders  of  New  England, 
with  them  of  Boston,  and  Salem,  and  New  Haven, — ^to  have  taught 
their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation — and  to  have  lingered  in  the  recollections  of  his  pupils 
and  their  children,  the  model  and  monument,  the  survivor  and 
representative  of  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  stock,  down  almost  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

President  Stiles  of  Yale  College,  in  his  Literary  Diary,  25th  April 
1772,  mentions  seeing  the  '^Rev.  and  aged  Mr.  Samuel  Maxwell,  of 
Warren,*'  R.  I.,  in  whom  ^  I  have  seeif  a  man  who  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  original  and  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
now  a  rarity."!  '*  He  told  me  he  well  knew  the  famous  Grammar 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  R  Cheever  of  Boston,  author  of  the  Accidence ; 
that  he  wore  a  long  white  beard,  terminating  in  a  point ;  that  when 
he  stroked  his  beard  to  the  point,  it  was  a  sign  for  the  boys  to  stand 
dear."  In  another  entry,  made  on  the  I7th  of  July  1774,  Dr.  Stiles, 
after  noting  down  several  dates  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Cheever,  adds,  *'  I 
have  seen  those  who  knew  the  venerable  saint,  particularly  the  Rev. 
John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead,  who  was  fitted  for  college  by  him,  and 
entered  1698."  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  in  nos,  speaks  of  him  not  only  as 
bis  master,  seven  and  thirty  years  ago,  but,  also,  ^  as  master  to  my 
bettere,  no  less  than  seventy  years  ago ;  so  long  ago,  that  I  must  even 
mention  ray  father's  tutor  for  one  of  them." 

*  **  Venerable,"  says  Governor  Hutehinaou,  in  his  Biatory  of  Maesachutetta,  (Vol.  11.,  page 
175,  Note),  "  not  merely  for  hie  great  age,  94,  but  for  having  been  the  scboolmaiter  of  moet 
of  the  principal  gentlemea  in  Boiton,  who  were  then  upon  the  stage.  He  is  not  the  only 
master  who  icept  his  lamp  longer  lighted  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been  by  a  supply  of 
oil  from  his  scholars." 

t  There  is  now  liTing  in  Bangor,  Maine, "  Father  Sawyer,"  who  was  born  in  Hebron,  Conn., 
In  Not.,  1755,  and  who  has  preached  the  gospel  for  70  years.  He  knew  Rev.  John  Bamardr 
of  Marblehead,  a  pnpil  of  Mr»«CheeTtr.  These  three  persons  connect  the  present  with  the 
flnt  gtBeration  of  New  England. 
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He  was  buried,  according  to  an  entiy  of  Judge  SewaJH  in  his 
manuscript  Diary/  under  date  of  August  23,  ^  from  the  school-house. 
The  Governor,  Councillors,  Ministers,  Justices,  Gentlemen  being  there. 
Mr.  Williams  (his  successor  in  the  school)  made  a  handsome  oration 
in  his  honor.** 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Rev.  Bamuel  Sewall  or  BarUngton,  Mam.,  for  the  following  tranacript 
from  the  mannecript  Diarj  of  Judge  Bewail : 

"  Peria  teptlma.  Aogust  2lit  (1706).  Mr.  Edward  Oaket  tells  me,  Mr.  ChieTer  died  this 
last  night.  N.  He  wai  bmrn  Januarj  2iith  1614.  C^me  over  to  New  Eiogland  1637,  to  Boiton, 
kind  to  New  Haven  1638.  Married  in  the  Fall,  and  began  to  teach  School,  which  work  he  was 
constant  in  till  now ;  first  at  New  Haven ;  then  at  Ipswich  ;  then  at  Charlestown ;  then  at 
Boston*  wither  he  came  in  1673  ;  so  that  he  has  labored  in  that  calling  skillfallj,  diligently, 
constantly,  religiously,  seventy  years— a  rare  instance  of  Piety,  Health,  Strength,  and  Service, 
•bleneas.  The  welfare  of  the  Province  was  much  upon  his  spirit.    He  abominated  Parttei^«." 

The  Rev.  Mr  Bewail,  in  communicating  the  above  transcript,  adds  the  following  remarks 
by  the  way  of  postscript.  *'  Though  Judge  Bewail  wrote  the  Sentence  underscored  lait,  yet 
it  was  not  as  what  be  conceived  to  be  the  dimas  of  the  characteristic  excellence  he  had 
aicribed  to  good  Master  Cheever,  but  as  a  fact  which  happened  to  come  into  his  mind  as  he 
was  writing,  and  which  he  regarded  as  a  recommendation  of  Mr.  Cheever.  In  his  prejudice 
against  Periwigs,  he  was  not  singular.  Such  men  as  Rev.  John  Eliot  was  alike  opposed  to 
them ;  and  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Northampton  wrote  against  them." 

The  assault  of  '*the  learned  and  reverend  Mr.  Stoddard,"  of  Northampton,  on  Periwigs, 
wss  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  distinguished  citizen,  no  other  than  Chief  Justice  Bewail,  and 
published  at  Boston,  with  other  matters,  in  a  pamphlet,  in  1722,  entitled  "  An  annoer  to  oomg 
caoea  of  Conodence  respecting  the  Country."  After  disposing  of  some  grave  questions 
touching  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  by  the  knowing  and  crafty,  in  selling  at  an 
exorbitant  profit,  in  depreciating  the  currency  of  the  country,  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  a  man  in  debt,  the  author  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  lawfulness  in  the 
light  of  scripture,  of  men  wearing  their  hair  long,  or  of  cutting  It  off  entirely,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  substituting  the  hair  of  otheitpersons,  and  even  of  horses  and  goats.  **  Although  I 
cannot  condemn  them  universally,  yet,  in  wearing  them,  there  is  abundance  of  sin.  fHretf 
when  men  do  wear  them,  needlessly.  In  compliance  with  the  fashion.  Seeondfy^  when  they 
do  wear  them  in  such  a  rufBanly  way  ss  it  would  be  utterly  unlawful  to  wear  their  own  hair 
in.  Some  of  the  wigs  are  of  unreasonable  length ;  and,  generally,  they  ar'e  extravagant  as  to 
their  bushlness."  He  not  only  condemns  the  wig  because  it  Is  "  wasteful  as  to  cost,  but,  be- 
cause it  is  contrary  to  gravity."  **  It  makes  the  wearers  of  them  look  as  if  they  were  more 
disposed  to  court  a  maid  than  to  bear  upon  their  hearts  the  weighty  concernments  of  God's 
kingdom." 

But,  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Cheever  were  not  alone  In  their  abhoreoce  of  wearing  peri- 
wigs. The  Apostle  Eliot,  talked,  prayed,  and  preached  for  its  suppression.  The  legislative 
authorities  of  Massachusetts  denounced  '*  the  practice  of  mens  wearing  their  own  or  other's 
h^r  made  into  periwiga"  It  was  made  a  tert  of  godliness  and  church-membership.  In 
spite  of  the  authority  given  to  the  custom  by  William  Penn,  who,  according  to  his  biographer, 
'*  had  four  wigs  with  him,  which  cost  him  twenty  pounds,"  the  Friends,  In  their  monthly 
session,  at  Hampton,  In  1721,  msde  this  decision :  "  It  wss  concluded  by  this  meeting  that  the 
wearing  of  extravagant,  superfluous  wigs  is  altogether  contrary  to  truth."  In  the  second 
church  of  Newbury,  in  1762,  one  Richard  Bartlett  was  "  dealt  with  " :  #Vrsf,  our  said  brother 
refuses  communion  with  the  church  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  the  pastor  wears  a  wig, 
and  because  the  church  Justifies  him  in  it ;  setting  up  his  own  opinion  in  opposition  to  the 
church,  contrary  to  that  humility  which  becomes  a  Christian.  Seeand,  and  ftrther,  in  an 
unchristian  manner,  he  censures  and  condemns  both  pastor  and  church  as  anti-Christian  on 
the  aforesaid  account,  and  he  sticks  not,  from  time  to  time,  to  assert,  with  the  greatest  assur 
ance,  that  all  who  wear  wigs  unless  they  repent  of  that  particular  sin,  befbre  they  die,  will 
certainly  be  damned,  which  we  judge  to  be  a  piece  of  unehariflible  and  sinful  rawness." 
This  custom  prevailed  in  England  and  France,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  there,  as  well 
ss  here,  provoked  the  attacks  of  the  pulpit  and  the  satirist,  but  gradually  disappeared,  or  gave 
place  to  other  ISgudiions  of  the  toilet,  if  not  quite  so  monstrous,  full  ss  expensive  and  as  absurd. 
**  Th«r«  Is  no  accounting  for  taste."    Bee  Felt's  Ctutonu  of  New  England. 
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Etxrt  American  who  studies  the  educational  systems  of  Europe, 
remarks  with  surprise  the  universal  prevalence  of  schools  intended 
for  instruction  in  theoretical  and  practical  science. 

In  oontrast  with  his  own  country,  where  until  quite  recently,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  special  training  of  but  three  pro- 
fessions, known  in  consequence  as  "'  the  learned  professions,"  he  finds 
that  abroad,  definite  courses  of  instruction,  equally  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic, are  provided  for  engineers,  architects,  miners,  chemists,  fiirm- 
en,  £:>re8ters,  and  the  like.  Educational  institutions  for  these  objects 
are  not  confined  to  any  one  country.  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
the  smaller  Qerman  states,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Greece,  and  reoentiy  England,  hare  all  recognised  the  im* 
portanoe  of  such  schools.  For  their  liberal  maintenance,  annual 
appropriations  are  made  by  the  state  with  as  mudi  regularity  as  in 
this  land  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 

The  usefulness  of  sudi  institutions,  wherever  they  have  been  com- 
menced, is  unanimously  admitted.  The  material  prosperity  of  many 
European  countries  is  manifestiy  dependent  upon  tiie  extent  and 
character  of  their  systems  of  scientific  education. 

In  illustration  of  this  point,  let  a  few  instances  be  cited.  Notwith- 
standing various  adverse  circumstances,  the  limited  extent  of  its  mines 
of  iron  and  coal,  its  long  protracted  and  ofi;  repeated  wars,  and  its 
frequent  changes  in  government,  France  holds  the  foremost  place 
among  enlightened  nations.  It  excels  in  the  perfection  of  manu&o- 
toied  articles,  in  the  triumphs  of  modem  architecture,  in  the  oon- 
itruction  of  rail  roads,  in  the  administration  of  its  mines,  in  the  supe- 
riority of  its  army,  in  the  diffiision  of  elegance  and  taste,  and  in  the 
general  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life.  All 
this  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  number  and  variety  of  those 
instituticMis  in  which  scientific  investigations  are  encouraged  or  ap- 
plied. The  capital  has  its  Polytechnic  Institution,  its  ChMerwitaire 
of  Arta  and  Trades,  its  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  its 
Academies  of  Design,  and  of  the  Fine  Arts,  its  EDgineering  School 
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for  Roads  and  Bridges,  its  Garden  of  Plants,  with  moseams  and 
courses  of  lectures,  its  School  of  Miners,  besides  the  various  scien- 
tific chairs  established  in  the  university.  While  Paris  is  thus  prori- 
ded  with  schools  for  the  highest  kind  of  instruction,  the  provincial 
cities  and  towns  have  their  subordinate  institutions,  often  directed  by 
the  graduates  of  the  metropolitan  establishments.  Thus,  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  industrial  education  is  provided ;  sometimes  of  a 
theoretical  character,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  practical,  as  in  the 
schools  of  weaving,  at  Lyons  and  Nismes,  of  ship  building  at  La  Ro- 
chelle,  and  of  lace  making  at  Dieppe. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Saxony  affords  another  good  illustration  of 
the  effects  of  industrial  training.  Apparently  shut  out  by  its  interior 
position  from  all  foreign  commerce,  and  suffering  from  an  over- 
crowded population,  the  country  is  prosperous  and  happy,  its  trade  is 
active,  its  manufactures  celebrated,  its  fields  well  tilled,  its  mines  well 
worked.  The  cause  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Dresden,  the  Forest  School  at  Tharandt,  and  the  Biining 
Academy  at  Freiberg,  are  all  institutions  of  a  superior  order,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  is  not  only  directly  exerted  upon  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  but  also  indirectly,  by  supplying  a  multitude  of 
schools  of  lower  grades,  with  properly  trained  instructors.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  notice  the  number  of  these  industrial  seminaries.  According 
to  Dr.  Barnard,*  Saxony,  with  a  population  about  equal  to  that  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusets,  and  Rhode  Island,  had  a  short  time  since, 
a  university  with  85  professors,  and  835  students ;  six  academies  of  the 
arts  and  of  mining,  with  43  instructors,  and  1400  pupils;  eleven 
gymnasia ;  six  higher  burgher  and  real  schools ;  three  special  institu- 
tions of  commerce  and  military  affitirs,  with  43  teachers  and  240 
pupils ;  nine  normal  schools ;  seventeen  higher  schoob  of  industry 
or  technical  schools,  with  72  teacheis  and  119  pupils;  sixty-nine 
lower  technical  schools  with  nearly  7000  pupils ;  and  24  schools  of 
lace  making,  with  37  teachers  and  nearly  2000  pupils ;  in  addition 
to  more  than  two  thousand  common  schools,  a  large  number  of  private 
schools,  and  pubHo  establishments  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  other  unfor- 
tunate persons. 

The  experience  of  Belgium,  sometimes  called  "  The  work-shop  of 
Europe,"  confirms  the  importance  of  industrial  and  scientific  educa- 
tion. According  to  Dr.  Playfair,  one  hundred  of  its  leading  manu- 
facturers have  been  trained  in  the  elevated  course  of  the  Central 
School  in  Paris,  while  the  Belgian  institutions  themselves  have 
been  well  attended,  and  have  given  to  still  larger  numbers  of  men 
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engaged  in  indostrial  pursuits,  education  of  a  superior  order.  In  the 
Engineering  school  of  Ghent,  the  Mining  school  of  Li6ge,  and  the 
various  Agricultural  institutions,  the  highest  principles  of  science  are 
» taught  in  their  applicadons  to  industry,  with  evident  benefit  to  the 
whole  material  prospects  of  all  the  country. 

The  experience  of  Russia  may  likewise  be  cited.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  empire  is  deficient  in  the  means  of  popular  education,  a  sys- 
tem of  technical  instruction  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  capital, 
which  is  exerting  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  country.  The  results  of  the  training  which  is  given  in  the 
schools  at  St  Petersburg,  of  applied  theoretical  science,  were  evinced 
in  the  remarkable  contributions  from  Russia,  exhibited  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  London,  in  1851,  and  drew  forth  a  general  acknowledgement 
that  schools  of  Mines,  of  Agriculture,  of  Forestry,  and  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  have  already  efifected  the  useful  arts  in  that  country, 
to  an  extent  which  is  surpassed  only  by  the  influence  which  the  ad- 
mirable schools  of  military  science  have  had  upon  the  arms  of  the 
empire. 

Prussia,  Austria,  and  the  lesser  powers  of  Germany,  likewise  unite 
in  testifying  that  the  agricultural  and  manu^usturing  prosperity  of 
those  countries,  other  things  being  equal,  has  been  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  efficiency  of  their  schools  of  special  training. 

What  now  has  been  the  consequence  of  an  opposite  course  of  pro- 
cedure, to  that  pursued  in  the  nations  that  have  been  mentioned? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  where  sci- 
entific education,  although  commenced,  is  still  far  behindhand. 
England,  commercial  and  industrial  England,  may  be  brought  up  as 
an  illustration  of  the  bad  effects  of  neglecting  industrial  instruction. 
Its  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  other  metals,  the  foundation  of  man- 
ufacturing success,  are  abundant,  its  inhabitants  are  eminently  prao- 
tical,  its  institutions  are  free ;  all  this  tending  to  the  maintenance  of  its 
once  preeminent  position  in  the  world  of  industrial  art  But  what  is 
its  real  condition  ?  Without  quoting  the  expres^ons  of  M.  Gocquiel, 
a  Belgian  gentleman,  commissioned  to  study  the  establishments  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  those  of  other  foreign  observers,  who  might  be  in- 
fluenced by  jealousy  or  hostility,  it  is  quite  enough  to  say  that  Eng- 
lishmen the  best  qualified  to  judge,  agreed  at  the  close  of  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition  of  1851,  that  Great  Britain  was  losing  its  relative 
position ;  and  instead  of  remaining  superior  in  manufacturing  skill 
to  all  nations  upon  the  continent,  was  in  danger  of  becoming  in- 
ferior to  many.     The  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Worid's  Fair, 

even  went  «o  fiur  as  to  state  in  their  Report  to  the  Crown,  that  Bng- 
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hnd  ^would  loee  its  strength  and  pride"  unless  some  new  meesnres 
should  be  taken  for  in3truction  in  theoretical  and  practical  science. 
Dr,  Ljon  Playfair,  of  London,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  hig^ 
attainments  and  wide  observation,  in  a  lecture  on  the  results  of  Uie  • 
English  ezlubition,  took  for  his  especial  theme,  "  Chemical  Manu&c- 
tures,  as  indicating  the  necessity  of  Industrial  Education."  Among 
other  things  he  remarks,  ^  The  result  of  the  exhibition,  was  one  that 
England  may  well  be  startled  at  Wherever,  and  (that  implies  in 
almost  every  manufacture,)  Science,  or  Art,  was  involved  as  an  element 
of  progress,  we  saw  as  an  inevitable  law,  that  the  nation  which  most 
cultivated  them  was  in  the  ascendant  Our  manufacturers  were  justly 
astonished  at  seeing  most  of  the  foreign  countries  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  sometimes  excelling  us  in  manufactures,  our  own  by  heredi- 
tary and  traditional  right."  In  surgical  instruments,  and  some  kind 
of  edge  took ;  in  swords  and  guns ;  in  plate  and  flint  glass ;  in 
woolens ;  in  calico  printing  and  paper  staining ;  in  china  and  porce- 
lain ;  and  even  in  hardware,  the  lecturer  acknowledged  that  England 
if  not  surpassed,  was  closely  rivaled  by  nations  once  obviously  in  the 
rear.  As  a  remedy  for  all  this  he  forcibly  urges  ^Instruction  in 
Science,"  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

A  few  months  afterward,  Dr.  Playfair  visited  the  Scientific  Schools 
of  the  continent,  and  in  making  known  their  admirable  features  to 
the  people  of  England,  he  showed  conclusively  that  the  '^experience  " 
in  manu&cturing,  which  his  own  countrymen  self^sonfidently  relied 
on,  was  immediately  made  use  of  by  foreign  states,  and  diffused, 
moreover,  by  what  was  wholly  neglected  in  England,  industrial  edu- 
cation. Consequently,  the  continent,  he  says,  has  a  growing  element 
in  production,  we  a  decreasing. 

The  practical  character  of  the  English  was  never  better  illustrated 
than  l)y  the  manner  in  which  this  humiliating  lesson  of  their  indus- 
trial inferiority  was  received  throughout  the  kingdom.  There  was 
no  denial  of  tlie  truth,  no  avoidance  of  the  remedy.  The  Board  of 
Trade  was  immediately  authorized  to  organize  a  Department  of  Scienoe 
and  Art,  to  which  a  Parliamentary  appropriation  of  £80,000  was 
nude,  for  the  expenses  of  last  year  and  by  means  of  which  elevated 
instruction  in  theoretical  and  practical  science  will  soon  be  liberally 
provided. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  the  general  establishment  in  Europe  of 
Schools  of  special  training  and  their  acknowledged  advantages,  it  is 
important,  before  enquiring  what  lessons  our  own  country  should  de- 
rive from  them,  to  distinguish  between  the  difibrent  kinds  of  educa- 
tional establishments  to  which  the  term  '^  Industrial,"  k  applied. 
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Hie  tenninology  as  well  as  the  system  of  education  varies  in  different 
conntries,  but  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  industrial  schools 
are  of  three  kinds,  intended  for  the  wants  of  different  social  ranks. 
The  lowest  of  these  are  schools  for  children  so  poor  or  degraded  that 
they  are  not  able  or  ought  not  to  give  up  work  for  study,  but  who 
may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  while  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  some  simple  trade.  A  second  class  of  these  industrial 
schools,  is  intended  for  pupils  who  have  received  a  good  elementary 
education,  and  who  are  willing,  either  at  its  dose,  or  during  its  pro- 
gress, to  spend  some  time  in  special  training  for  their  future  occupa- 
tions. Such  scholars,  without  entering  upon  the  highest  branches  of 
science,  become  fkmiliar  with  the  applied  laws  of  chemistry,  mechan- 
ics, and  the  like;  and  can  immediately  command  in  the  mine,  the 
work-shop,  or  the  field,  far  higher  positions  than  those  who  have 
merely  received  a  so-called  practical  education. 

The  highest  class  of  special  schools  have,  sometimes,  when  based 
upon  independent  foundations,  received  the  name  of  "'  industrial  uni- 
versities," and  at  other  times  have  been  recognized  in  the  highest  in- 
stitutions, as  legitimate  parts  of  the  philosophical  feculty,  coordinate 
with  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  These  alone  deserve 
the  name  of  **  scientific  schools.*^  In  many  countries,  the  degrees  or 
certificates  which  they  grant,  are  far  more  essential  to  success  in  va- 
rious practical  callings,  than  good  diplomas  or  fair  examinations  are 
in  this  country,  for  admittance  to  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  or  the  &culty  of 
medidne. 

The  thorough  and  yet  comprehensive  character  of  the  instruction 
that  is  given  in  these  sdentific  schools,  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  con- 
trast with  what  has  thus  far  been  provided  in  our  own  country.  The 
utmost  which  has  been  done  in  our  institutions,  has  been  to  establish 
a  professorship  of  agriculture,  or  a  professorship  of  engmeering ;  but 
in  the  best  continental  institutions  such  sciences  would  be  considered  as 
demanding  the  attention  of  several  well  trained  men ;  and  in  some  coun- 
tries would  each  be  taught  in  a  separate  school  with  several  in'ofessors, 
and  all  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  buildings  and  apparatus.  For 
any  ($he  man  to  be  willing  to  "profess''  a  knowledge  of  two  such 
sdences  as  ''  mining  "  and  "  metallurgy  ^  would  in  Germany  be  con- 
sidered an  indication  of  emptiness  of  mind  or  emptiness  of  purse. 

But  these  remarks  will  be  better  understood  by  a  more  particular 
reference  to  one  or  two  callings  in  life,  and  the  preparation  required 
for  entrance  upon  them.  Let  us  take  for  example,  the  profession  of 
architecture.  Whoever  wishes  to  enter  upon  it  in  our  country,  seeks 
admission  to  the  office  of  some  man  of  acknowledged  reputation, 
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where  in  the  most  desultory  manner,  he  is  allowed  to  pick  up  such 
items  of  information  as  he  can,  relating  to  his  future  calling.  The  most 
which  he  can  command  in  any  college  or  university  of  this  country, 
is  instruction  in  those  principles  of  engineering,  which  are  applicable  to 
architecture.  After  pursuing  such  a  course,  as  long  as  it  is  agreeable 
to  him,  he  opens  an  office  of  his  own,  and  commences  in  a  half  pre- 
pared manner,  to  practice  his  profession.  Is  it  any  matter  of  wonder 
that  ambitious  and  costly  edifices,  wholly  wanting  in  good  taste,  and 
combining  all  orders  of  architecture  in  no  order  of  arrangement, 
abound  in  this  country ;  that  legislative  and  other  public  bodies, 
church  and  school  trustees,  as  well  as  private  persons,  are  continually 
misled  by  the  estimated  cost  of  buildings  which  they  wish  to  con- 
struct, and  that  serious  errors  are  often  made  in  so  fundamental  a 
matter  as  the  strength  and  stress  of  materials  ?  All  this  might  be 
remedied  by  such  an  architectural  school  as  there  is  in  Berlin,  or  even 
by  such  architectural  instruction  as  is  given  in  the  Polytechnic 
schools  of  many  other  cities. 

The  Royal  Prussian  Architectural  Academy  was  established  by  the 
ministry  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  public  works,  as  an  expansion 
of  the  architectural  school  which  had  previously  existed.  Its  num- 
ber of  pupib  is  not  far  from  175,  for  whose  instruction  there  are  19 
regular  professors.  Seven  ^*  extraordinary  ^  instructors  announced  their 
courses  for  the  winter  of  1854-5.  The  subjects  which  are  taught  in 
their  relations  to  architecture,  are  the  following : — 

Physics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  the  nature  of  Materials,  Descrip- 
tive Geometry,  Perspective,  Analytical  Qeometry,  Statics,  Hydrostatics, 
Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Aerodynamics,  Machinery,  Laws  of  construc- 
ting all  parts  of  edifices  and  machines,  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity, 
and  the  Comparative  History  of  Architecture,  Architectural  Machine 
drawing  in  its  full  extent,  the  Construction  of  Roads,  Rail  Roads^ 
and  Canals,  Country,  City,  and  Ornamental  Architecture,  the  Plans, 
Calculations,  and  Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  building,  higher  G^eodesy 
and  the  management  of  Architectural  business. 

The  annual  income  of  this  magnificent  institution  is  about  21.000 
thalers,  which  may  be  considered  as  representing  a  capital  of  not  less 
than  350.000  thalers,  or  245.000  dollars.  Pupils  of  advanced  educa- 
tion only  are  received  into  the  school ;  while  to  render  valuable  the  de- 
grees which  it  confers,  the  Prussian  government  recognizes  as  ^  Build- 
ers," those  only  who  have  pursued  with  credit  a  two  years  course  of 
instruction  with  one  of  practice,  and  as  '*  Architects,"  those  only  who 
have  followed  an  additional  year  of  theoretical  instruction,  and  two 
years  practioe  as  builders.    Seven  years  is  the  average  time,  after 
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leaving  a  gymnasium,  before  a  young  man  is  acknowledged  as  an 
^  Architect"  The  effect  of  such  regulations  and  instruction  upon  the 
architecture  of  the  country,  is*  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  doing  for  another  profession,  wholly 
neglected  in  the  educational  systems  of  this  country,  but  yet  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  our  national  prosperity,  let  the  school  of 
Miners,  in  Saxony,  be  cited.  That  celebrated  establishment,  now  in 
its  90th  year,  is  located  at  Freiberg,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
mines  of  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  lead,  <fec.  Thirteen  instructors  deliver 
lectures  upon  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Descriptive  and  Prac- 
tical Geometry,  Crystallography,  Mining  Machinery,  Metallurgy,  the 
Blow  Pipe,  Geognosy,  Assaying,  Mining  jurisprudence,  Drawing,  and 
the  French  Language.  The  reputation  of  the  school  is  so  great  that 
it  is  attended  by  pupils  from  far  distant  countries ;  and  on  the  cata- 
l<^e  of  1854,  for  example,  will  be  found  the  names  c^  scholars  from 
England,  Russia,  Sweden,  Spain,  Tuscany,  Wallachia,  Chili,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Mineralogical  and  Geologi- 
cal Cabinet,  including  the  collection  of  Werner,  the  physical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  and  the  laboratories,  are  all  of  a  high  order. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration  of  the  special  instruction  which  is 
given  abroad,  in  a  school  for  a  profession  not  less  important  in  our 
own  country,  than  engineering,  or  mining,  the  profession  of  Agricul- 
ture. Every  one  knows  what  is  done,  or  what  is  not  done  for  the 
iarmers  of  our  country.  In  Europe,  almost  every  state  has  its  chief 
agricultural  school,  where  scientific  instruction  is  given,  and  its 
smaller  schools  where  only  the  practical  duties  of  a  fsrm  are  taught 
The  smaller  schools  can  never  live  until  the  higher  school  is  estab- 
Eshed. 

Among  agricultural  institutions  of  an  elevated  order,  that  at  Hohen- 
heim,  near  Stuttgardt,  was  pronounced  by  Prof.  Bache  as  the  most 
complete.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  fo^practical  and  the  other 
for  scientific  instruction ;  the  number  of  pupib  in  the  former  being 
limited  to  27,  and  that  in  the  latter  being  less  than  one  hundred.  A 
fiurm  of  nearly  1000  acres  is  appropriated  to  the  school,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  lectures  and  the  museums, 
as  well  as  for  stables,  work-shops,  beet  sugar  manufactories,  cider 
presses,  drc  Nine  professors  form  the  corps  of  instructors,  in  addition 
to  the  necessary  overseers  and  assistants  upon  the  farm.  Two  years 
is  generally  required  in  pursuing  the  agricultural  and  two  the  forest- 
ry *  course.    The  special  points  which  are  taken  up  are  the  follow- 

■  ■  - 

*  lo  Vyuica  and  other  eoantriei  k>Jkg  wttled,  where  timber  is  aearce,  it  ia  a  matter  of  the 
hifheat  importance  for  the  goTemment  to  provide  for  the  protection  and  cultiration  of  for* 
It  is  not  too  earty  for  portions  of  our  own  country  to  paj  attention  to  the  same  snhjecL 
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ing :  Fir$t,  Agriculture^  the  general  prineiples  of  farming  and  hortkml- 
ture,  including  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  growing 
of  wool,  raifiing  of  horses,  rearing  of  silk-worma,  arrangement  and 
direction  of  farms,  estimation  of  the  value  of  &rms,  book-keeping ; 
Second^  Forestry^  including  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Forestry,  Botany  of 
Forests,  Culture  and  Superintendence  of  Forests,  Protection  of  Forests ; 
Uses  of  trees  for  timber,  fuel,  dyes,  &c ;  Laws  and  Regulations  per- 
taining to  forests;  Third,  acceaaory  branches;  veterinaiy  art;  agri- 
cultural technology,  especially  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  brew- 
ing, vinegar  making,  and  distilling ;  the  construction  of  roads,  drains, 
and  hydraulic  works.  Beside  these  specialties,  more  general  sciences, 
like  Geology,  Botany,  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Physics  and 
Meteorology,  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Geometry,  are  all  included 
in  the  course  of  studies. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  extent  to  which  special 
truning  may  be  carried  in  single  branches  of  applied  science.  But, 
architecture,  mining,  and  agriculture,  are  not  the  only  departments  thus 
provided  for  in  Europe.  Engineering,  especially  in  referenoe  to  Roads 
and  Bridges ;  Chemistry  in  its  rehitions  to  the  Arts ;  the  Laws  of  Me- 
chanics ;  the  Principles  of  Design ;  Zootechny  or  the  peculiarities  and 
care  of  Animals ;  Commerce,  and  even  the  Post  0£Soe  system  are  made 
in  different  countries  the  theme  of  long  and  systematic  study. 

Ftequentiyj  instruction  in  several  specialties,  or/dcher,  is  given  in  the 
same  institution.  The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manu&ctures  at 
Paris,  the  Trade  Institute  of  Berlin,  Uie  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Dresden, 
Carlsruhe,  Munich,  and  Vienna,  are  all  of  that  character.  They  really 
merit  the  designation  of  Industrial  Universities. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  of  an  account  of  more  than 
one  such  establishment,  and  the  first  which  has  been  named  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example  both  of  what  is  done  abroad  and  of  what  is 
needed  at  home.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  in  its  administration  are 
of  course  adapted  to  a  difierent  state  of  society  from  that  which  exists 
among  us;  but,  its  general  system  of  organization,  providing  in  one 
establishment  for  instruction  both  in  general  science  and  in  several 
specialties,  viz. :  Mechanics,  Architecture  and  Engineering,  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  and  Chemistry,  applied  in  all  its  branches,  including  agri 
culture,  has  already  met  with  approbation  in  this  country  in  the  plans 
of  the  Tale  and  Lawrence  Scientific  Schools. 

The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  was  commenced  at 
Paris,  in  1829,  as  a  private  institution;  but,  its  usefulness  was  so 
great  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  proposed  its  adoption  by  the 
Government,  ^  as  a  sequel  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  an  adjunct 
to  schools  for  special  arts  and  trades.*' 
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The  money  was  granted  by  the  Miniater  in  1838,  and  in  1842  it  ap- 
pears that  nineteen  of  the  Gounseik  G^n^raux  in  different  departments 
in  France  voted  funds  to  send  up  to  this  college  a  certain  number  of 
young  men  from  their  towns ;  and  the  Minister  had,  it  seems,  provided 
for  forty,  whose  previous  instruction  and  good  conduct,  and  the  positions 
of  their  families,  has  entitled  them  to  the  favor  of  the  State. 

The  sTUDEnrra  of  the  establishment  are  of  three  daasee — ^yiz.,  those  who  are 
brought  ttp  by  the  State ;  those  for  whom  funds  haye  been  voted  by  the  Connofls 
General  of  departments ;  and  those  reoeived  at  the  expense  of  their  families. 

In  order  to  obtain  admission,  Government  and  departmental  candidates  are 
examined  at  Paris,  before  a  jury  named  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  for  this 
purpose  each  year.  The  candidates  most  have  been  registered  and  recommended 
by  the  department  whence  they  come ;  and  they  most  prove  that  they  are  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one.  They  undergo  two  examinations—one  oral, 
the  other  written  ;  and  they  must  solve  witii  ease  certain  problems  in  elementary 
mathematics  and  geometry.  They  must  write  and  describe  their  problems  and 
theories  well ;  draw  by  rule  and  compass ;  sketch  and  color.  Without  these 
qualifications  it  is  impossible  to  be  admitted  as  a  Government  student,  and  the 
juries  are  instructed  to  select  those  who  shew  most  literary  attainments,  and  who 
*^  appear  to  have  that  deception  of  intelligence  which  promises  an  latitude  for  in- 
dustrial science,  rather  than  mathematical  acquirements.*'  A  great  preference  is 
given  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  necasBaiy  qualification  in  a  high  degree, 
and  whose  means  are  limits,  and  the  administration  is  not  to  aid  those  whose 
families  are  in  a  position  to  definy  the  expenses  of  their  edncation.  All  students 
may  participate  in  an  ^'  Encouragement  Fund''  for  the  first  year,  but  afterwards 
only  those  who  shew  the  greatest  amount  of  merit ;  and  an  augmentation  may  be 
accorded  to  those  who  are  remarkable  for  still  higher  qualities.  ParvATS  stu- 
DKNTS  are  admitted  at  any  age  above  sixteen.  They,  too,  submit  to  both  oral  and 
written  examinations.  They  must  execute  certain  problems,  and  write  clearly 
and  correctly  the  theories  as  set  forth  in  the  programme.  Foreigners  as  well  as 
French  students  are  admitted,  provided  they  can  write  and  read  the  language. 
In  Paris,  these  examinations  are  made  by  a  board  named  yearly  by  the  Council  of 
Studies,  in  the  departments  by  public  professors  of  mathematicB,  and  in  foreign 
countries  by  the  aniverBi^  profesBOts ;  and  all  applicants  must  produce  proper  tes- 
timonials as  to  their  morality. 

The  AUTHoarrr  or  thk  school  is  vested  in  a  director  and  a  Council  of  Studies, 
consisting  o(  nine  professors.  The  director  lives  in  the  college,  and  is  charged 
with  its  administration  and  correspondence,  but  he  can  not  appoint  profesBors ; 
these  are  selected  fbr  their  practioal  as  well  as  theoretical  experience.  The  Coun- 
cil admit  or  reject  candidates  after  reading  the  statement  of  their  examinations, 
and  thev  report  on  the  progress  of  each  student — as  to  his  ^titude  and  capabili- 
ties, and  whather  he  is  eligible  to  be  transferred  to  a  superior  division,  or  whether 
his  fHends  snail  be  requested  to  remove  him.  The  students  bind  themselves  by  a 
solemn  declaration  to  take  no  part  in  any  conspiracy  to  oppose  the  executioB  of 
the  decisions  of  their  superiors,  and  they  promise  to  enter  into  no  coalition  for  im- 
posmg  on  the  junor  or  aenior  branches  of  the  college.  No  stodents  are  lodged 
within  the  college,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  wear  any  description  of 
miform. 

The  oouasB  or  immomoN  is  limited  to  three  years,  during  which  period  it  is 
obligatory.  It  indndea  lectures,  daily  examinations,  drawing  and  graphic  exer^ 
cises,  chemical  manipulations,  working  in  stone  and  wood,  ph3^ics  and  mechanics, 
the  construction  of  buildings  and  other  works,  and  general  annual  examinations. 
The  students  are,  in  addition,  expected  to  make  notes  and  reports,  and  to  visit  the 
workshops  and  manufactories.  They  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  respectable 
houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  at  their  own  eq>ense.  Eaeh  year  there  are 
general  examinationa  in  every  branch  of  science  and  art  In  the  middle  of  tho 
aeccftid  year  the  studies  are  subdivided— one  course  is  general,  the  other  has  spe> 
dal  relation  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  scholar. 

The  specialities  are  four  in  number: — 1.  Meohanidana.  2.  Constmotors,  ss 
avdhiteols,  engineera.    3.  l^finhig  and  metallurgy.    4.  Chemistry,  applied  in  all 
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its  braoohes,  indudiiig  agrioultnre.  After  that  period,  the  whole  energiea  of  the 
■tadent  are  devoted  to  &08e  branohea  of  aoienoe  on  which  the  profession  he  is 
about  to  adopt  depends. 

With  respect  to  diplomas  and  CBRTiriOATSS,  the  students  of  the  third  year  are 
admitted  to  competition  for  diplomas,  a  prog^mme  of  examination  being  made 
out  for  each  speciality.  The  competitors  are  allowed  thirty-five  days  within  the 
college  to  make  out  their  designs  and  compose  their  memoir,  and  then  they  are 
examined  by  five  professore  in  public  and  before  the  students  of  two  yean.  After 
the  examination,  the  professors  in  council  grant  diplomas  to  those  who  have  ex-* 
colled  and  who  have  passed  with  the  greatest  honors,  and  "  certificates  of  ca- 
pacity" to  those  who  have  given  less  general  proof  of  the  highest  talent.  At  each 
examination  those  who  do  not  advance  sufficiently,  or  are  idle,  are  recommended 
to  retire.  All  the  examinations  are  kept  for  reference  in  the  archives  of  the 
college. 

The  FBES  roR  each  student,  including  several  extras,  are  altogether  870  francs 
($174)  per  annum.    That  the  institution  is  flourishing,  is  proved  by  its  being 
mainly  self-supporting ;  and  that  the  country  benefits  by  it,  the  long  array  of  emi 
nent  graduates  who  might  be  named  together  with  a  statement  of  their  present 
employments,  would  most  satisfiictorily  illustrate. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  instruction  somewhat  more  in  detail : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Deacriptive  Oeometty,  Theory  tnd  application  to  penpective,  drawing,  and  ahadioff; 
stone-cuttinz— details ;  carpentry— details. 

Anafytietu  Oeometrif  ana  Mechanica  generally.  Theory  of  motion  and  equilibrium  of 
forces ;  velocity,  acceleration,  force,  mass;  general  principla  of  motion,  gravity,  power,  e^ 
feet ;  statics  of  solid  bodies. 

Conslrvction  ^  Mathinet. 

Tran^ormatton  and  Modification  of  Motion. 

Phynes  generally.  laws  of  nrravity,  balances,  pendulum,  and  its  application ;  hydrosta* 
tics,  hydrodynamics,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  electrodynamics  and  electro-magnetism, 
molecular  action,  acoustics,  light,  optics. 

For  the  first  year  the  students  are  made  to  manipulate,  in  determining  the  density  of  solids, 
liquids,  and  gasses,  the  construction  and  use  of  barometers,  thermometers,  aud  hygrometers ; 
determination  of  refractivo  powers,  photometers;  power  of  rotation  in  liquida,  saochap 
rometers. 

Chemietry  generally.  Minerals,  and  the  study  of  all  obfects  not  metallic ;  the  atmosphere, 
gasses.  Metallic ;  general  methods  for  extraction  of  metallic  oxides ;  general  propenies  of 
sulphurets,  chlorides,  Ac. ;  general  properties  of  the  salts ;  metals  useful  either  alone  or  lo 
their  combination  for  the  arts. 

Organic  chemiatrp.  Methods  of  analysis ;  principal  onpunic  products ;  their  uses  in  the 
arts ;  acids^  and  their  applications. 

One  day  in  the  week  in  the  laboratory,  to  practice  the  experiments  they  have  seen  in  the 
lecture-room. 

Medicine  and  Natural  Hilary  appHed  to  Industry. 

J^fgeian  Science  and  Phyoiologv,  ae/ar  ae  Public  Health  ia  eoneemad  : 

F\rat  Part.  Food,  clothing ;  influence  of  heat  and  cold  ;  dampness,  and  a  dry  atmosphere ; 
sun  and  winds;  the  health  in  different  professions;  sanitary  regulations  and  legislation. 

Second  Pari. —Natural  ffiatory.  The  animal  creation  in  all  that  relates  to  industry,  the 
arts  and  agriculture ;  power,  produce,  and  nutriment  The  vegetable  creation ;  substances 
employed  in  the  arts^  wood,  textiles,  cereals,  wines,  tanning,  dyes. 

DratPing  and  Deaign  in  ita  varioua  Branchea.  During  the  vacation,  planAnd  elevations 
of  buildings  aud  works  are  executed,  which  must  be  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

The  same  as  the  first  year,  besides  modeling  In  plaster  for  stone-cutting,  &e. 

Induatrial  Phyaiea,  Properties  snd  construction  of  furnaces  of  all  kinds  for  different  oo* 
scriptionsof  fuel,  transmission  of  heat,  sublimation,  distillation,  evaporisation,  heating  air  and 
liquids,  refrigeration,  lightninz,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  towns ;  construc- 
tions of  all  kinds  in  model  bricks  and  plaster  of  Paria. 

Dnring  the  recess  the  siudenu  visit  works  and  manufactories,  and  are  obliged  to  present 
detailed  reports  on  them. 

The  students  of  the  third  year  complete  five  different  projects,  with  drawings,  calculation 
and  estimates  on  which  there  are  conferencea,  one  on  each  speciality  every  month. 

Second  and  Third  Year.  Applied  mechanics  in  great  detail,  applied  hydrodynamics,  con* 
Btruction  and  setting  up  of  machines,  analytical  chemlstrv  in  diflerent  branches  for  diflbrent 
professions,  industrial  chemistry  both  mineral  and  organic,  agricultural  chemistry. 

Public  worka.    Roads,  bridges  in  stone,  wood,  iron,  and  suspension ;  natural  inland  navl- 


fation.  artificial  inland  navigation. 
iircAifecfure. 


Chology  and  Mineralogy. 
Minings  Workings  and  Ventibitien.    Metallurgy  and  fabrication  In  iron,  steel,  zinc,  and 
eopper ;  furnaces  and  founderies  for  all  metals. 
Tsahnology.   Maoulacture  of  cordags ;  stooe  and  wood  sawing ;  textile  manuJaotarss  in 
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eottoD,  wool,  0»x,  flilk ;  cottoo  Bplnning ;  ezprraiioa  of  oils ;  friodlng,  felting,  ceramie  wozioi, 
and  pottenr. 

Special  Gnsneajor  the  Tftird  Tear.  Steam-engines  of  all  descriptions;  railways  and  dif- 
ferent systems  for  locomotion ;  the  students  Tisiting  the  most  important  works  with  their 
profe 


The  stodenta  are  examined  daily  upon  the  sabjects  of  their  leotares,  by  the  pro- 
feesors  and  repeaters  (Rep^titears.)  The  utility  of  this  latter  class  of  teachers  ia 
well  established  in  France,  and  they  are  found  in  every  institution  in  which  lee- 
turing  is  practiced  to  a  great  extent  as  a  means  of  instruction ;  they  prevent  tha 
burthen  of  teaching  irom  falling  upon  professors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  engaged  in 
advancing,  as  well  as  in  propagating  science,  and  who  would  be  prevented  from 
following  one  or  other  of  these  honorable  and  usefiil  careen,  by  having  the  duty 
of  teaching  superadded  to  that  of  lecturing.  So  well  is  the  necessity  of  relieving 
the  professor  understood,  that  in  all  courses  requiring  preparation,  special  persons 
are  i^pointed,  called  preparers,  who  take  off  this  burthen  also  from  the  professor. 
The  result  is,  that  many  men  of  high  eminence  are  thus  enabled  to  diffuse  their 
knowledge  among  students  by  lecturing,  and  are  willing  to  do  so,  though  they 
have  other  and  more  profitable  employments,  to  which  they  would  exclusively 
confine  themselves,  if  this  were  connected  with  teaching  by  interrogation  and  the 
task  of  preparing  experimental  illustrations.  The  pupil  is  thus  greatly  the  gainer, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  the  special  examination  upon  the  lecturers  which  is  so 
necessary  to  complete  the  instruction,  and  to  which  a  repeater  is  entirely  compe- 
tent Toung  men  of  talent  seek  the  situations  of  repeaters  as  the  best  method  of 
showinff  their  particular  qualifications,  and  the  most  certain  road  to  a  professor- 
ship. For  each  recitation  the  pupil  receives  a  mark,  and  the  roll  of  the  class  with 
these  marks  being  preserved,  its  indications  are  combined  with  the  results  of  the 
examination,  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  when  he  comes  forward  for  a 
diploma. 

The  graphic  exercises  consist  in  the  drawing  of  ornamental  work,  in  India  ink 
drawing,  in  drawing  with  the  steel  pen  and  instruments,  and  in  sketching  the 
diagrams  of  the  lectures  to  a  scale.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  this  part  of 
the  course,  and  much  time  spent  in  it.  The  rooms  for  these  exercises  are  con- 
veniently arranged,  and  the  pupils  are  superintended  during  them  by  a  professor 
or  a  repeater,  and  visited  occasionally  by  the  director  of  studies  or  his  deputies. 
The  drawing-tables  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  stand  while  at  work,  which  at 
their  age  is  very  desirable. 

The  arrangements  for  chemical  manipulation  by  the  students  are  very  complete ; 
ihey  have  access  not  only  to  the  laboratories  of  the  two  professors,  but  to  others 
which  are  devoted  to  special  branches.  During  the  first  year  every  student  is 
employed  in  laboratory  duty  once  a  week,  and  has  also  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming some  of  the  principal  physical  experiments.  They  are  supermtended, 
while  thus  occupied,  by  repeaters.  During  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course 
the  students  are  called,  in  turn,  to  general  duty  in  the  laboratory ;  and  during  the 
second  half  of  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  third,  the  two  sections  who 
follow  the  courses  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  and  metallurgy,  are  employed 
in  manipulations  connected  vrith  them.  There  is  an  officer  for  their  superintend- 
ence, ciUled  the  director  (chef)  of  the  chemical  exercises,  who  is  subordinate  to 
the  professor  of  chemical  analysis.  The  opportunities  thus  afibrded  of  acquiring 
a  general  practice  under  the  guidance  of  the  distinguished  professors  of  this  school 
■re  invaluable,  and  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  establishment. 

The  materials  for  constructing  models  of  some  of  the  more  useful  works,  and 
apparatus  relating  to  the  arts,  are  furnished  to  the  pupils,  and  used  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  instructors. 

The  annual  number  of  students  entering  varies  from  130  to  160.  Hiey  work 
eight  hours  and  a  half  m  the  college,  and  four  at  their  residences.  Four  inspeo- 
tora  are  constantly  occupied  in  surveying,  independently  of  those  superintending 
flift  graphic  department  ^^^^^^^ 

•  The  abovs  account  of  (he  School  of  Aats  aito  Mahwaotubbs,  at  Paris,  is  copied  from 
Barnard's  Rational  Education  in  Europe^  to  which  the  reader  Is  referred  for  a  fbll  deserlp- 
tk>n  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France  at  Fsris,  the  Central  Institute  of  Aita  at  BerUn,  and 
die  Polytcehnle  Inadtote  at  Vlauia. 
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Having  thus  considered  tbe  uniyenal  prevalenoe  in  Europe  of  sci- 
entific schools,  their  acknowledged  value,  and  their  comprehensive 
scope,  let  us  briefly  inquire  into  the  wants  of  our  own  country,  now 
ahnoet  wholly  deficient  in  the  higher  and  lower  schools  of  special 
training,  with  the  exception  of  law,  medical,  theological,  and  normal 
seminaries. 

If  England,  from  which  we  annually  import  so  large  an  amount  of 
manufactured  articles,  became  alarmed  about  its  industrial  prosperity, 
what  may  we  not  fear  ?  We  are  a  new  country,  it  is  true,  doing  in 
years  the  work  of  centuries ;  but,  for  this  Yery  reason,  eveiy  day  of 
labor  should  be  spent  in  the  most  eflfective  manner.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  trying  experiments  whose  value  has  already  been  decided 
upon  elsewhere.  The  science  as  well  as  the  experience  of  every  other 
nation  should  be  brought  to  use  in  our  own.  Communication  with 
the  old  world  is  so  frequent,  that  it  is  not  only  our  loss  but  our  hvlt, 
if  we  fail  to  make  the  most  of  European  discoveries.  But,  how  do 
we  compare,  in  most  of  our  manu&ctures,  with  France,  England,  Bel- 
gium, and  Oermany  ?  Let  the  commercial  statistics  of  our  country 
reply.  The  slightest  examination  of  such  tables  will  show  that  for 
many  articles  not  merely  of  luxury,  but  of  almost  universal  consump- 
tion we  are  wholly  dependent  upon  European  countries. 

The  recent  Exhibitions  of  Industry  and  Art,  made  in  London,  New 
York,  and  Paris,  have  confirmed  this  fact  Upon  these  occasions,  op- 
portunities of  a  favorable  character  have  been  afforded  for  the  compari^ 
son  of  the  industrial  attainments  of  different  lands ;  and,  although,  in 
London  and  Paris,  our  own  countrymen  did  not  avail  themselves  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  advantages  of  such  an  exhibition,  yet,  any  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  character  of  American  manufactures, 
needed  only  a  glance  at  the  displays  which  were  made  by  European 
nations,  to  be  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  ingenious 
inventions  which  have  originated  in  this  country,  the  productions  of 
our  shops  and  factories  are,  except  a  few  cheap  staple  goods,  inferior 
to  what  are  made  at  a  corresponding  cost  abroad.  There  are  many 
branches  of  useful  manufacture  in  which,  as  yet,  we  have  scarcely 
made  a  commencement. 

Now,  to  what  is  the  undeveloped  state  of  our  mines,  the  imperfect 
character  of  our  agriculture,  the  inferior  quality  of  our  manufactureS| 
and  the  disappearance  of  our  forests,  to  be  attributed?  Surely,  not 
to  the  lack  of  general  intelligence  among  the  people,  to  the  want  of 
popular  instruction,  unjust  laws,  nor  to  any  deficiency  in  natural  re- 
sources. Without  boasting,  we  may  claim  to  be  a  nation  of  enter- 
prising and  industrious  freemen,  in  a  land  preeminently  favored  in  its 
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productiye  capacity.  But,  have  we  the  educational  means  which  we 
require  ?  Granting  that  our  common  schools,  our  colleges,  and  our 
*^  professional "  institutions  are,  for  the  most  part,  excellent,  are  there 
not  great  wants  still  unsupplied  ?  Even  wiUi  the  good  beginnings 
which  have  been  made  in  several  places,  what  have  we  in 
our  whole  land  to  compare  with  the  Scientific  Schools  of  European 
countries?  Why  is  it  that  scores  of  young  men  are  annually 
visiting  Europe  to  pursue  those  special  courses  of  instruction 
whieh  are  there  so  liberally  provided?  Why  is  it  that  the 
munificent  endowment  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  at  Cambridge,  has 
immediately  attracted  so  many  pupils?  Why  is  it  that  the 
Schools  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Chemistry,  commenced  at  New 
Haven,  without  any  funds  for  the  endowment  of  professorships, 
the  erection  of  buildings,  the  collection  of  museums,  an<l  the  purchase 
of  apparatus,  have  already  been  so  well  attended  ?  Because  the  young 
men  of  this  country,  as  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology 
become  crowded,  are  eager  for  the  proper  training  to  excel  in  other 
sciences,  and  also  because  the  producers  of  every  kind,  are  rapidly 
learning  that  for  a  long  and  successful  competition  with  the  manufiio- 
turers  of  Europe,  the  same  union  must  be  established  in  this  country 
which  exists  abroad,  between  Applied  and  Theoretical  Science. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  our  citizens  to  do  upon  a  liberal  scale  what- 
ever is  attempted.  Our  colleges,  our  popular  schools,  our  public  libra- 
ries, our  observatories  have  often  received  munificent  endowments.  In 
the  present  condition  of  our  country,  it  is  not  less  important  that  a 
Scientific  School  of  the  highest  order  should  receive  a  corresponding 
degree  of  sympathy  and  support  Anything  less  than  a  liberal  provis- 
ion for  its  wants,  would  but  half  accomplish  the  task  that  is  to  be 
performed.  Large  investments,  on  the  other  hand,  will  re-act  most 
efficiently  on  the  welfare  of  the  land. 

With  the  greatest  wisdom,  the  Fathers  of  New  England,  in  the 
earliest  days  of  their  colonial  existence,  commenced  not  merely  the 
school  for  elementary  instruction,  but  the  grammar  school,  and  the 
college,  in  which  more  elevated  departments  of  knowledge  might 
thoroughly  be  taught  In  those  branches  of  science  which  have  been 
discovered  since  their  day,  we  need  to  follow  their  example.  The 
rudiments  of  science  are  ahready  taught  in  various  institutions 
and  experimental  knowledge  is  attained  in  the  shop  and  the  field. 
But,  more  than  this  is  needed.  We  need  higher  courses  of  instruc- 
tioB,  which,  alone,  will  secure  our  oonfanued  advancement,  or  even  our 
permanent  prosperity. 

It  has  been  sagely  said  that  nothing  is  more  prolific  in  utilitieB 
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than  abstractions.  Of  this  truth,  the  whole  history  of  sdenoe 
is  an  illustration,  its  generalizations  being  scarcely  conceived 
in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  before  the  practical  world  has  made 
therefrom  the  most  serviceable  deductions.  A  school  which,  rising 
above  those  common  places  which  are  universally  known,  should  sup- 
ply an  education  of  the  most  elevated  order,  and  should  stimulate 
original  inquiries  and  investigations,  would  confer  unspeakable  bene- 
fits upon  every  portion  of  our  country,  and  would  not  be  without  its 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  humanity. 

Nora.— For  the  further  lllastration  of  this  eobjeet  we  merely  add  in  thia  conoectioo,  a  list 
of  the  Fhek-Sehtdent  or  aohools  of  Special  ProfeasioQai  Trainiag,  which  are'  eatablished  In 
Oermanj.  SchooU  of  Law,  Medicine,  Theology,  and  Teachers'  Seminaries,  are  not  included 
in  the  list. 

Schools  op  ARCRiTacrvKS.— Berlin,  Breslau,  Chemnita,  Crefeld,  Dantzic,  Dresden,  Eitd- 
nach,  Erfurt,  Ualberstadt,  Ilechingen,  Holzminden,  Kaltennordheim,  Carlsmhe,  Kdnigsberg, 
f/eipsic,  Magdeburg,  Munich,  Nienburg,  Plauen,  Tiibingen,  Weimar,  and  Zittau.    Totals  22. 

Schools  of  Minxno.— Berlin,  Clausthal,  Freiberg,  Halberatadt,  Leoben,  Przibram,  Steben, 

Schools  op  FoassTRT.— Aschaffenburg,  Attsser,  Berlin,  Brunswick,  Clausthal,  Dretssig- 
acker,  Diiben,  Eisenach,  Freiburg,  G  lessen,  Hohenheim,  Carlsruhe,  Kiel,  Rflnigsbeig,  Blaria* 
brunh,  near  Vienna,  Melsuogen,  Neustadt*Eberswalde,  Tharandi.    Totals  18. 

Schools  of  Commbecb.— Berlin,  Bremen,  Chemnitz,  Darmstadt,  Dessau,  Dresden,  F&rth, 
Hamburg,  Insterburg,  Carlsruhe,  Letpsic,  Liibec,  Magdebuig,  Mannheim,  Nuremberg, 
Rostock,  Rothenburg,  Triest,  Vienna.    Total,  19. 

Militakt  Schools.— Beusberg,  Berlin,  (three),  Brunswick,  Culm,  Darmstadt.  Dresden, 
(two),  Hainburg,  Hanover,  (two),  Carlsruhe,  Cassel,  Cracow,  Ludwigsbexg,  Marburg,  in 
Austria,  Munich,  New  Cilll,  Oldenburg,  Olmiitz,  Potsdam,  Stralsund,  WahUtadt,  near  Lief • 
nitz,  Vienna,  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  (four),  Wiesbaden.    7bta/,  3(X 

Schools  op  Aorioultvrh.— Amberg,  Ansbach,  Aschaffenberg,  Augsburg,  Bamberg,  Bay- 
reuth,  Beberbeck,  Carlshof,  near  Rostock,  Darmstadt,  DreiKsigacker,  Dresden,  Eldena,  near 
Greifswald,  Erlangen,  Preysing,  Hof,  Hohenheim,  Jena,  Kaisersiautern,  Cannstatt,  Carls- 
robe,  Kaubeuern,  Kempten,  Landau,  Landshut,  Mttckern,  near  Leipsic,  MOglio,  near  Wrie< 
zen,  Munich,  Neudeckerhof,  Nordliiigen,  Nuremberg,  Passan,  Poppeladorf,  near  Bonn, 
Proscow,  in  Silesia,  Regensburg,  Regenwalde,  Bchleisheim,  Bchweinfurt,  Speier,  Straubin- 
gen,  Tharandt,  Waldau,  near  KBnigsberg,  Weihenstephan,  Wiesbaden,  Wunsiedel,  Wtirz- 
borg,  Zweibrlicken.    Totals  46. 

Schools  of  Music— -Hamburg,  Cologne,  Leipsic,  Luxemburg,  Munich,  Prague,  Vienna. 
Totatj7. 

Schools  op  Naytoation.— Bremen,  Cattaro,  Daotzic,  Emden,  Fiume,  Grabow,  near 
Stettin,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  KOnigsberg,  Liibec,  Lussinpiccoio.  Memel,  Papenburg,  Piliau, 
Rsgusa,  Rostock,  Spalato,  Stettin,  Timmel,  Triest,  Wustrow.  Z<ira.     Total,  22. 

Vbtbrikabt  SoHooLS.^Berlin,  Dresden,  Glessen,  Giktingen,  Hanorer,  Carlsruhe,  Mar^ 
burg,  Munich,  Miinster,  Schwerin,  Stuttgardt,  Vienna.    Totals  12. 

Suboioal  Schools.  (Distinct  from  medical  faculties  in  the  UnlTersities).— Berlin,  (t^o), 
Brunswick,  Breslau,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Hamburg.  Hanover,  Laibach,  Linz,  MagdeburVt 
Salzburg,  Vienna.    Toialf  13. 

PoLTTBCHNic  SCHOOLS.— Augsburg,  Berlin,  (two),  Bochum,  Brunswick,  Breslan,  Briinn, 
Chemnitz,  Danzic,  Dresden,  (three),  Echternach,  Elberfeld,  Erfurt,  (two),  Gratz,  Hanorer 
Jena,  Carlsruhe,  Cassel,  KOnigsberg,  Magdeburg,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Prague,  Rostock, 
Stuttgardt,  Vienna,  Wiesbaden.     Total^SO, 

aUMXART. 

Music,    .........     7 

Navigation, 22 

Veterinary, 12 


Architeetare, 23 

Mining, 7 

Forestry, 18 

Commerce, 19 

Milliary,     ..•....•  30 

Agriculture, 46 


Surgery, 13 

Polytechnic, 30 


Total,    296 
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BT   JOHN  A.   roRTBE,  M.  D. 
of  AgrieoHiuBl  ChtoiiMrj,  in  Um  Tab  Bflkmtifa  BehooL 


An  Agricultural  Scbool  worthy  of  the  name,  is  one  of  the  most  evident 
and  pressing  needs  of  the  country.  We  are  to  a  great  extent,  a  nation 
of  agriculturists,  yet  without  an  institution  in  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  which  furnishes  the  proper  instruction  to  the 
agricultural  community. 

Professorships  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  indeed,  exist  in  two  or 
three  institutions,  but  away  from  farms,  without  means  of  practical 
illnstration  and  experiment,  and  unsupported  by  other  branches  of 
instruction,  which  would  give  completeness  to  an  agricultural  course, 
they  languish,  as  they  must  contiihie  to  do,  while  they  stand  alone. 

These  Professorships  form  no  exception  to  the  statement  that  the 
country  is  unsupplied  with  adequate  Agricultural  instruction. 

The  wants  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  are  obvious. 

First,  A  well  stocked  and  well  furnished  farm,  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  best  agriculture  in  the  world,  to  show  what  the  best 
existing  practice  is. 

Secondly,  An  experimental  &rm,  to  improve  on  the  best  practice 
and  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

Thirdly,  The  means  of  instruction  in  all  the  Sdences  connected 
with  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

The  Farm  should  comprise  in  its  buildings  and  yards  all  of  the  im- 
'proved  arrangements,  for  the  feeding  and  wintering  of  stock ;  all  of  the 
manure-saving  and  manure-making,  and  labor-saving  contrivances,  all 
of  the  improved  machinery  and  implements  which  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  test  of  experience,  and  been  proved  to  be  of  economi- 
cal value.  Every  thing  should  be  planned  and  constructed  from  the 
outset  with  a  sole  view  to  economy  and  profit,  and  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  farm,  it  should  be  regarded  as  successful,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  its  pecuniary  returns.  The  farm  should  be  stocked  with 
cattie  and  horses,  and  all  other  domestic  animals  of  different  breeds, 
including  as  great  a  variety  as  possible,  in  order  to  show  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  races,  and  give  to  pupils  the  opportunity  of 
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studying  their  peouliarities.  It  shotild  be  under  the  superintendenoe 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  and  be  conducted  at  his  own  riak,  and 
for  his  own  profit  Model  £unning  in  any  practical  and  economical 
sense  of  the  term,  is  not  likely  to  be  realized  on  any  other  plan.  It 
is  by  no  means  so  important  that  the  farm  should  be  the  bett  fiurm  in 
the  country,  as  that  it  should  be  the  best  managed  farm.  If  it 
should  furnish  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  character  of  its  soil, 
necessity  of  draining,  soil  mixing,  or  other  improvements,  so  much 
the  better,  rather  than  the  worse.  The  farming  of  a  rich  virgin  soil 
calls  for  no  aid  of  science,  and  demands  no  skill.  The  obstacles  are 
just  what  are  wanted  to  illustrate  what  skilful  scientific  farming  is, 
where  the  farmer,  as  well  as  nature,  has  something  to  do. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  &rm,  should  have  access  to  all  agricul- 
tural publications  of  value,  both  American  and  Foreign,  and  keep 
himself  informed  in  relation  to  all  new  implements  and  fertilizers,  and 
other  suggested  improvements ;  but  would  be  under  no  obligation  to 
put  any  of  them  in  practice,  unless  satisfied  of  their  economical  value. 
Improvements  requiring  large  outlay,  such  as  druning  and  irrigation, 
if  evidently  of  great  utility  and  of  permanent  value,  would  be  execu- 
ted at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  The  management  of  the  farm 
should  be  decidedly  conservative,  and  furnish  an  example  of  pro- 
gressive, but  prudent  farming,  conducted  with  a  sole  view  to  profit ; 
including  under  this  term  that  lasting  advantage  which  consists  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil.  All  this  would  be  secured  by  making  the 
income  of  the  farmer  dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  farm  itself^ 
precisely  as  if  the  land  he  cultivated  were  his  own. 

Hie  second  great  want  of  the  country,  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  is  an  experimental  farm  connected  with  the  practical  farm  as 
above  described,  and  devoted  to  experiments  in  Scientific  Agriculture. 
The  subjects  for  experiment  of  practical  importance  to  every  farmer, 
are  innumerable.  Rotations  of  crops,  admixture  of  soils,  the  prepa- 
ration and  use  of  manures,  the  diseases  of  plants,  the  introduction  of 
new  plants,  are  a  few  among  the  number.  The  experimental  &rm 
should  be  under  the  control  of  Chemical,  and  Other  Professors,  for 
experiments  in  their  several  departments ;  and  be  regarded  as  purely 
experimental  ground,  where  the  idea  of  immediate  profit,  should  not 
interfere  in  the  least  degree  witli  perfect  freedom  of  investigation. 
The  other  or  main  farm  being  conducted  with  a  view  to  profit  alone, 
the  accounts  of  the  two  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  and  all  ma- 
terial passing  firom  one  to  the  other,  should  be  paid  for  with  a  fiur 
equivalent. 

The  directors  of  the  experimental  farm  would  bave  occasion  to 
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iaperintend  experiments  in  feeding,  and  in  the  daiiy,  which  wonid  be 
beet  mftde  on  the  aseociated  practioal  &rm,  and  would  inerease  to 
some  extent  the  labor  there  required ;  but  this  also,  should  be  paid 
for,  and  the  character  of  the  latter  as  a  solely  practical  farm,  be  in  all 
respects  maintained. 

The  experimental  fiirm  would  not  probably  be  remunerative  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  but  it  would  be  the  means  of  testing  for  the  associa* 
ted  fiirm  and  the  country,  the  value  of  suggested  improvements,  of 
teaching  the  science  of  experiment  to  the  pupils  of  the  institution, 
and  from  time  to  time  of  bringing  to  light  new  and  important  truths 
in  Scientifio  Agriculture. 

A  Miueum  of  Agricultural  Products  is  another  essential  feature 
of  an  Agricultural  Institution,  such  as  the  country  needs.  It 
should  exhibit  grains,  roots,  fruits,  woods  in  all  their  variety.  Its 
collections  would  serve  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  in  Lectures  on  Ag- 
ricultural Botany,  and  Physiology.  A  botanical  garden  connected 
with  it  would  add  greatly  to  its  value. 

A  Museum  of  Agricultural  Implements  should  also  form  part  of 
its  means  of  instruction.  These  would  serve  as  illustrations  of  lectures 
on  the  mechanics  of  agriculture,  in  which  these  operations  would  be 
explained,  and  their  comparative  merits  considered. 

Such  collections  can  be  made  at  comparatively  trifling  expense.  A 
suitable  building  being  provided,  the  material  to  fill  it  would  flow  in 
firom  the  liberality  of  fanners  and  manufacturers,  quite  as  &st  as 
could  be  desired. 

A  Veterinarg  Hospital,  for  the  treatment  of  diseased  animals  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  farm,  would  also  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  plan. 
It  should  be  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  veterinaiy  surgeon,  who 
would  give  instruction  in  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  various  diseases 
to  which  animals  are  subject 

The  principal  branches  of  Science  which  should  be  taught  in  an 
Agricultural  School,  are  Chemistiy,  Meteorology,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Zo5logy,  Entomology,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  To  tliese  may  be  added  Surveying,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  convenience  to  the  farmer,  and 
should  form  part  of  a  liberal  agricultural  education. 

Chemistry  stands  prominent  in  the  list,  in  view  of  its  superior  and 
acknowledged  importance.  Agriculture  aims  at  the  transformation  of 
eartii  and  air  into  grain,  and  wood,  and  fruit.  The  process  is,  in  a  great 
part,  chemical.  Every  dung-hill  and  compost  heap,  and  square 
foot  of  soil  is  a  laboratory.  Every  farmer,  whether  he  would  be.  or  no, 
is  a  chemist  from  the  very  nature  of  his  profession. 
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Bat,  it  is  open  to  his  choice  to  be  an  ignorant  one,  or  to 
himself  of  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  mntnal  relations  of  the 
materiaU  with  which  he  deals.  This  knowledge  he  needs,  and  most 
obtain  from  the  scientific  chemist  It  is  none  the  less  necessary  if  he 
never  makes  an  analysis.  It  makes  him  a  rational  and  economical 
experimenter,  and  thus  puts  him  on  the  road  to  adrance  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  importance  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  which  treat  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  soils  are  formed,  and  from  which  they  derive 
their  character,  whose  priociples  guide  the  Agriculturist  in  his  search 
for  fertilizing  materials,  and  frequently  furnish  him  with  the  most 
valuable  hints  in  locating  and  improving  his  lands,  is  equally  obvious. 

The  importance  of  Meteorology,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  heat  and  moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  soil,  and  the  plant, 
and  of  the  laws  on  which  change  of  weather  depend,  is  no  less 
apparent 

Although,  not  necessarily  of  every  day  application,  all  these  branches 
form,  properly,  part  of  a  liberal  agricultural  education.  And  so  of  all 
the  other  sciences  which  have  been  mentioned.  The  enterprising  man, 
possessed  of  such  knowledge,  will  find  abundant  occasion  for  its  ap- 
plication, and  abundant  suggestions  in  its  possession. 

On  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
breeding  of  stpck,  and  the  laws  on  which  its  improvement  depends  • 
of  the  diseases  of  plants,  and  animals,  and  of  insects,  injurious  to 
vegetation,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  against  them,  it  is  needless 
to  dwell.  Instruction  in  all  these  branches  should  obviously  form 
part  of  an  agricultural  course. 

What  a  centre  of  light  would  such  a  school  as  is  here  described  be 
to  the  whole  agricultural  community.  All  purported  discoveries 
in  agriculture  would  come  to  it  to  be  tested,  and  important  truths 
developed  by  experiment  would  go  forth  from  it  to  the  world. 
Through  its  public  museums,  its  well-arranged  buildings,  its  variety 
of  stock,  and  latest  improvements  in  every  department,  open  to 
the  public,  it  would  become  the  direct  instructor  of  the  whole  farming 
community.  Through  its  pupils,  it  would  disseminate  widely  the 
varied  practical  information  which  its  course  would  furnish.  And, 
beyond  all  this,  it  might  be  made  the  means  of  eliciting  the  experi- 
mental labor  of  hundreds  of  intelligent  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  the  decision  of  the  important  agricultural  questions  which  are 
still  unsettled. 

The  latter  point  is  worthy  of  some  fiirther  illustration. 

Agricultural  experiments,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  so  extremely 
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unprodQctiYe,  not  so  mncli  for  want  of  care  in  their  execution,  as  on 
account  of  their  isolation.  An  experiment  which  belongs  to  one  set 
of  conditions  of  soil^  exposure,  and  climate,  is  taken  as  final  for  all 
circumstances ;  or,  if  repeated,  under  different  circumstances,  with  dif* 
ferent  results,  the  consequence  is  rather  a  diminished  faith  in  all  experi- 
ment, than  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  multiplied  and  varied  trials. 

The  only  remedy  is  a  carefully  organized  system  of  experiment 
Suppose  such  a  system  once  in  operation,  and,  instead  of  indi- 
vidual experiments,  comparatively  valueless  i^om  their  isolation, 
the  same  experiment  made  in  a  hundred  different  places,  during  the 
same  year,  under  all  the  varieties  of  soil,  climate,  and  exposure  which 
a  hundred  different  localities  combine ;  suppose  the  results  of  such  a 
system  of  experiment  carefully  collated  and  compared  by  its  proper 
head,  and  the  latent  principles  which  they  contain  deduced — it  would 
not  be  long  ere  the  innumerable  mooted  questions,  which  float  through 
our  agricultural  journals,  and  hold  their  place  there  year  after  year, 
would  give  place  to  definite  views,  resting  on  the  sure  basis  of  accu- 
mulated experiment,  and  take  their  place  as  sotid  stones  in  the  edifice 
of  agricultural  knowledge. 

But,  such  a  system  must  have  its  well  devised  plan  of  experiments, 
and  its  own  experimental  ground ;  asking  cooperation,  for  fear  of  being 
burdensome  to  its  coadjutors,  only  where  cooperation  is  necessary. 
All  these,  such  an  institution  as  is  here  described,  with  its  corps  of  in- 
structors, would  furnish,  and  thus,  beside  doing  its  own  independent 
work,  be  the  means  of  eliciting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  zeal  and  labor 
of  intelligent  agriculturists  throughout  the  country  in  the  cause  of 
agricultural  improvement. 

With  the  help  of  such  a  system  of  experiment,  it  is  scarcely  haz 
arding  anything  to  say  that  an  amount  of  progress  in  agriculture  is 
possible  in  ten  years,  which  it  would  otherwise  take  a  century  to  ao^ 
complish. 

Lastly,  such  an  institution  should  be  the  source  of  published  infor- 
mation to  farmers  in  relation  to  its  experiments,  and  all  improve- 
ments to  which  they  may  have  lead.  It  should  also  keep  them 
informed  of  the  comparative  value  of  all  fertilizing  materials  offered 
in  the  market,  for  the  use  of  agriculturists.  It  should  even  control, 
as  it  would  be  able  to  do  by  its  published  analysis,  the  manufacture 
and  relative  price  of  these  articles,  and  thus  secure  the  farmer  against 
the  fraud,  to  which  he  is  constantly  exposed  in  the  sale  of  spurioua 
and  worthless  articles. 

In  founding  an  Agricultural  School,  such  as  is  here  described,  great 
advantage  will  be  realized  by  connecting  it  vrith  a  University  already 
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establiflhed.  Where  Profeesonhipe  of  Chemistsry,  Geology,  Mneralogj, 
Meteorology  and  Enj^neering  already  exist,  with  well  furnished  labora- 
tories, and  extensive  mineral  collections,  the  foundation  is  already  laid, 
and  half  of  the  expense  has  already  been  incurred.  Such  a  basis  may 
be  regarded  as  1 100,000  at  the  least,  already  contributed  to  the  cause 
of  a  great  Agricultural  School. 

An  equal  sum  in  addition,  would  be  needed  for  the  other  depart- 
ments although  a  beginning  might  be  made  with  less.  But  even 
supposing  the  amoupt  doubled  or  even  quadrupled,  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  large,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved,  or  the  results  which  might  reasonably  be 
anticipated.  An  annual  increase  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  alone,  by  the  one-hundredth  part  of  one  per  cent,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  knowledge  which  such  a  school  would  difiuse,  would 
more  than  pay  the  interest  on  such  an  endowment. 

An  addition  of  one  peck  per  acre  to  the  potato  crop  of  the  same 
state  would  pay  it. 

An  increase  of  one-ihousandeth  in  the  product  of  hay,  or  one  three 
hundredth  in  the  dairy  produce  of  the  state,  would  cover  it. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  that  practical  results  of  im- 
mensely greater  value  than  these  oould  be  reasonably  expected  to 
flow  from  such  an  institution. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  immense 
importance  of  the  dififusion  of  knowledge  on  agricultural  subjects,  is 
still  more  strikingly  impressed. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  United  States,  is  estimated  in  the 
last  Census  report,  at  about  four  and  a  half  millions.  An  addition  of 
one  dollar  per  head  to  their  value,  as  a  consequence  of  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  involved  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  thes« 
animals,  would  amount  to  four  and  a  half  millions  of -dollars. 

The  number  of  neat  cattle  is  estimated  at  about  eighteen  millions. 
At  the  moderate  valuation  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  headman  im- 
provement of  one  per  cent,  would  be  equivalent  here  also  to  an  in- 
creased value  of  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

On  taking  a  more  general  view,  an  addition  of  one  per  cent  to  the 
annual  agricultural  produce  of  the  whole  country,  would  amount  to 
sixteen  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.'  Yet  the  possibility  of  such 
increase  in  the  value  of  stock  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  question,  nor  is  there  any  room  for  doubt  that,  all  that  is  in  the 
'  way  of  it,  is  the  lack  of  the  knowledge,  which  such  institutions  as  we 
describe  are  calculated  to  diffuse. 

Of  the   practicability  of  such    sdiools,    supposing   the   funds 
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ftt  hand,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubt  The  land  required 
is  to  be  had  in  ahnoet  any  locality  for  a  &]r  equivalent.  In* 
fonnation  in  relation  to  foreign  improvementB  in  agriculture,  is  readily 
accessible,  either  in  publications  or  on  the  spot  Instruction  of  the 
highest  order  in  practical  agriculture  can  be  supplied  from  the  ranks  of 
our  own  best  fiurmers.  The  means  of  instruction  in  the  sciences  con- 
nected with  agriculture  are  no  less  readily  attainable. 

Neither  is  there  any  question  as  to  the  demand  of  the  country  for 
liberal  agricultural  instruction,  and  the  patronage  which  such  schools 
would  receive. 

In  addition  to  all  the  material  advantages  which  would  flow  from 
Jieir  establishment,  they  would  have  an  influence  which  can  scarcely 
be  estimated,  in  elevating  and  dignifying  the  calling  of  the  agric^tu- 
rist  This  they  would  do  by  their  direct  influence  on  those  now  en- 
gaged in  Agriculture,  and  again,  by  calHog  forth  to  its  calm  and  en- 
nobling^ pursuits,  talent  and  wealth  which  are  now  compelled,  to  seek 
the  dignified  associations  of  learning  in  other  professions. 

By  extending  the  course  of  instruction,  for  those  who. should  desire 
it,  into  correspondence  with  the  professional  training  required  for  the 
pulpit  and  the  bar,  the  wants  of  the  class  referred  to  would  be  sup- 
plied, and  a  valuable  acquisition  of  means  and  influence,  which  are  now 
expended  in  other  directions,  be  secured  for  the  cause  of  Agriculture. 

Schools,  such  as  are  here  described,  would  g^ve,  in  fine,  to  the 
Scientific  Agriculture  they  would  create,  the  merited  rank  of  a  learned 
profesfflon,  and  thus  dignify  as  well  as  advance  that  branch  of  industry 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity. 

NoTB. — ^The  writer  deems  it  proper  to  state  that  lie  has  learned  that  a  plan  of 
oooperative  i^ooltaral  experiment,  with  a  oentral  ftrm  and  bnreaa,  rimilar  to  that 
here  propooed,  has  been  suggested  by  Qeo.  J.  Pnmpelly ,  Esq.,  of  Owego,  N.  T.,  and 
that  the  importanoe  of  a  model  &rm,  of  exdnsiTely  praotical  ofaaraeter,  has  also 
been  strongly  urged  by  S.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  New  Hayen. 

•  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  sabject  of  the  preoeding  article,  will  find,  in 
Barnard's  National  Education  in  Europe^  an  account  of  the  system  of  Agricul- 
tural Education  establis|ied  in  France,  as  it  was  in  1854,  with  a  particular  de»- 
oriptkn  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Versailles,  the 
Veterinary  School  at  AUbrt,  the  Agrieultunl  School  at  Grignon,  near  Fttris,  and 
the  SubjectB  of  Study  and  Coarse  of  Lectures  in  the  Agricultural  School  at  Grand 
*  Jooan,  in  Brittany. 

The  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenheim,  near  Stnttgardt,  in 
Wurtemberg,  which  Prof.  Bache  pronounces  ''the  most  complete  agricultural 
school  in  Europe." 

Hie  system  of  Agricultural  Education  in  Ireland,  under  the  administration  of 
the  Commianoners  of  Natjonal  Education,  with  a  description  of  the  Model  Fam 
and  Agriooltond  School  at  Glasnerin,  and  the  Model  Agricaltaral  School  at  Dm 
manwsy. 


X.    MORAL  EDUCATION, 

TBI  BOrr    MITHOM  OF   TBACBIMO  HO&AU  Uf  OOMMOIT  KTHOOUL 
BT  BBT.  OMABLBfl  BKOOKA,  OF  MBBFOU),  HABS. 


This  world  is  our  school-house,  Gk>d  is  our  Teacher  and  the  Bible 
our  class-book ;  and  yet  there  are  in  the  United  States,  two  millions 
of  c^ldren,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  who  receive  no  moral  cul- 
ture ;  so  many  heathen  in  the  midst  of  Christianity ;  barbarians  in 
the  midst  of  civilization  I  Do  you  ask,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
this  increasing  army  of  future  voters,  who  begin  to  think  they  hold 
the  balance  of  power  and  are  therefore  preparing  to  take  command 
of  the  country.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  what  are 
they  going  to  do  with  us  ?  I  can  find  but  one  way  of  disarming  the 
native  savagenees,  and  of  preventing  the  probable  future  venality  of 
this  mass  of  our  own  and  foreign  population ;  and  that  is,  by  having 
a  law  that  ihall  compel  every  child  to  go  to  echool^  and  then  hy  hav- 
ing moral  nurturt  secured  to  every  pupil. 

That  morals  should  be  taught  in  every  school  I  take  for  granted. 
That  they  can  be  taught  in  every  school  I  also  take  for  granted ; 
because  they  are  taught  in  hundreds  of  schools  in  this  country.  In 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  religion  stands  first  in  every  catalogue  of 
school-studies  and  it  is  taught  in  every  school.  In  Holland  it  is 
required  to  be  taught,  according  to  law,  in  every  parish  as  a  separate 
parish,  but  the  clergymen  must  transmit  his  marks  of  merit,  for  each 
pupil,  to  the  public  school  teacher,  and  those  marks  go  to  make  up 
the  relative  rank  of  the  pupil  in  that  public  school.  In  our  country 
it  is  forbidden  by  law  to  teach  sectarian  dogmatics  in  public  schools ; 
but,  not  forbidden  to  teach  morals.  The  question  before  us  now  is, 
how  can  moraU  be  most  effectually  taught  in  our  common  or  public 
Schools  f 

Can  there  be  a  more  difficult  problem  presented  for  solution  ?  It 
confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  perplexing  questions  in  this  depart- 
ment on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  different  religious  sects.  I  under- 
take it  with  extremest  diffidence ;  but,  without  angling  for  sympathy 
or  wasting  time  in  apologies,  let  us  to  our  work. 

What  is  it  to  teach  morals  in  a  school  ?    It  is  to  impart  moral  ideas 
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to  children's  minds  by  words ;  and  then,  by  exerdse  and  example, 
to  make  those  moral  ideas  become  active  principles,  embodied  in  the 
life.  The  intellectual  idea  is  first,  as  a  cause ;  the  good  life  is  second 
as  an  effect 

Under  the  head  of  morals  I  include  all  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  the  conduct  of  men:  viz.,  justice,  veracity,  temperanoe* 
industry,  chastity,  economy,  beneficence,  love  of  truth,  love  of  order, 
conscientiousness,  obedience  to  law,  obedience  to  parents,  veneration 
of  age,  duties  to  brothers  and  sisters,  duties  to  the  young,  to  the  state, 
to  the  cause  of  light,  liberty,  and  love.  To  do  violence  to  any  of 
these  principles  is  to  do  an  immoral  act ;  it  is  to  go  contrary  to  the 
will  of  'Qod  and  the  oommands  of  Christ 

Having  defined  what  is  meant  by  morals,  and  what  it  is  to  teach 
them,  the  modus  operandi  is  the  next  question. 

I  apprehend  there  are  four  ways  or  methods  by  which  these  moral 
principles  may  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  Three 
of  these  modes  are  direct ;  one  indirect  The  indirect  mode  I  will 
mention  first ;  and  it  is  through  the 

Family,  If  parents  communicate  moral  ideas  to  their  children's 
minds  by  fireside  instruction,  and  communicate  spiritual  glow  to  their 
hearts  by  eloquent  goodness  of  life,  then  their  children  go  to  school 
prepared  and  willing  to  receive  moral  culture  there,  and  prepared  also 
to  set  before  the  school,  winning  lessons  of  moral  beauty.  Such  chil- 
dren become  so  many  silent  teachers  of  morals  in  the  school.  If 
children  receive  no  spiritual  developement  at  home,  then  they  go  to 
school  with  calloused  hearts.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  parents  are  to 
decide  whether  moral  culture  can  or  cannot  be  prosecuted  in  the 
school. 

Again.  If  parents  in  their  families,  will  speak  respectfully  and 
affectionately  of  the  teachers  of  their  children,  then  those  teachers 
can  get  hold  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  pupils ;  but,  if  parents 
^)eak  distrustingly  or  contemptuously  of  the  teachers  of  their  chil- 
dren, then  those  teachers  can  do  their  children  very  little  good. 
Parents,  therefore,  have  it  in  their  power  morally  to  strengthen  and 
build  up  the  school  or  to  weaken  and  destroy  it  The  &mily  is  God's 
primary  school,  introductory  to  the  public  school.  In  the  fiunily 
every  thing  and  every  body  teaches.  There  are  infinitely  complex 
and  indescribable  feelings,  which  there  give  the  greatest  force  to  ideas 
and  an  unconscious  influence  to  conduct  These  manifest  themselves 
in  the  glance  of  a  mother's  eye,  the  tones  of  a  &ther's  voice,  and  the 
manner  of  a  faithful  firiend.  It  is  this  mysterious  something,  which 
ii  all  around  as  like  an  atmosphere,  that  truly  and  permanently  shapes 
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jonthfinl  clumicter.  Tlie  dukben  think  the  finnilj  tooii|;iiti|  caftch 
the  fiunil J  mannen,  and  follow  the  haoaStj  anna ;  thiia  canying  the 
famil J  monla  into  the  sduxd-house,  aa  the  grinder  of  aromatic  aeeda 
carries  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  the  fragrance  of  his  woribhop. 

If  J  first  mode,  therefiyrey  of  securing  moral  teaching  in  the  sdiocJ, 
is  to  secure  it  in  the  £unilj. 

Hie  second  method  of  t4wching  morals  in  schoohi  mbytkt  voiet 
and  example  of  the  teacher.  This  method  is  direct  The  whole  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  the  school  system  may  be  summed  np  in  these 
eight  words,  '^  as  is  the  Teacher,  so  is  the  schooL"  Hie  nineteenth 
century  demands  a  higher  type  of  teachers;  teachers  who  are  more 
than  a  match  for  the  intense  mental  activity  of  the  age^  and  who  can 
more  than  master  its  tyrannous  selfishness.  The  19th  centoiy  impe- 
rioosly  demands,  also,  that  the  high  and  sacred  office  oi  teacher  shoold 
be  made  e^  fixed  prof  eetum^  and  that  school  instmctors  should  be  as 
fully  prepared  for  their  duties  as  is  the  clergyman  for  his.  Teachers, 
teachers,  yes,  I  say  teachers  hare  an  inconceivable  and  paramount 
agency  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  world.  If  the  question  be  put 
to  me, — which  is  the  most  important  to  the  highest  and  most  durable 
interests  of  society,  viz^  to  have  a  competent  pulpit  orator  fi>r  1,000 
grown-up  persons,  or  to  have  a  competent  school  teacher  &r  the  chil- 
dren of  those  1,000  persons,  I  answer,  that  in  my  judgement  it  is  the 
most  important  to  have  the  competent  teacher;  inasmuch  as  the 
foundation  and  walls  of  a  building  are  more  important,  on  the  whole, 
than  its  finish  or  its  furniture.  We  have  reached  a  peripd  of  the  world 
when  society  needs  whole  men ;  men  whose  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  have  been  developed  in  their  natural  order,  proper  time, 
and  due  proportion ;  men,  in  whom  each  of  these  powers  occupies 
the  exact  place  in  the  grown-up  eharojcter^  which  Qod  ordained  in 
the  infant  canstittUion,  How  can  we  have  eueh  men  except  by  the 
early  unfolding  of  their  various  powers  ?  I  say  early.  This  work 
must  be  commenced  as  soon  as  reason  dawns  and  conscience  speaks. 
What  so  necessary  as  competent  teachers  of  the  young  mind,  and 
competent  guides  of  the  young  heart  ?  It  is  competent  teachers, 
therefore,  that  I  would  use  for  inculcating  moral  truth  and  Christian 
virtue  in  our  common  schools.  A  stupid,  unfaithful  and  vicious 
teacher,  in  a  company  of  innocent  children,  is  what  the  serpent  was 
in  Paradise. 

It  comes  then  to  this, — ^that,  if  we  have  accomplished,  purposely 
prepared,  fiuthful  and  Christian  teachers  in  our  schools  we  can  have 
and  certainly  ehall  have  morality  taught  in  them,  both  by  precept  and 
example.    If  we  have  not  such  teachers,  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
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sueli  instruction.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.  Nothing  can 
be  truer.  Competent  teachers,  whose  learning  is  sanctified  by  piety, 
and  whose  characters  are  all  radiant  with  love,  will  assuredly  impart 
their  nobility  of  soul  to  their  pupils.  Their  spiritual  magnetism  will 
go  out  from  them  whenever  innocent  childhood  presents  itself  as  a 
conductor.  Such  teachers  will  unconsciously  throw  into  the  daily 
lessons  some  moral  suggestion,  moral  hint,  moral  maxim,  or  moral 
query ;  thus  giving  moral  polarity  to  every  thing.  Morals  will  thus 
act  the  part  in  the  daily  instruction,  which  oxygen  acts  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  insensibly  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  yet  the  life  of  them  all. 
Such  teachers  will  be  consistent.  They  will  strive  to  be  what  they 
teach ;  and  thus  throw  over  all  their  instruction  the  beautiful  illus- 
tzations  of  their  own  example. 

Now  it  is  very  plain,  that  such  teachers,  who  project  themselves 
into  the  motives  and  affections  of  their  pupils,  will  gradually,  but 
insensibly,  become  a  rule,  a  conscience,  aye,  a  Bible  to  them.  The 
sight  of  such  an  instructor  will  be  to  them  as  the  beauty  of  holiness; 
because  they  know  his  heart  is  moved  by  generous  impulses,  and  his 
life  governed  by  lofty  principles.  In  one  sense  he  represents  God  to 
them.  Such  a  teacher  knows  that  our  earthly  life  and  our  inunortal 
hopes  are  intended  to  form  character^  and  that  character  does  not 
oome  of  mathematics  and  logic,  so  much  as  from  the  daily  exercise  of 
the  mtellectual  and  moral  faculties  united,  and  from  the  daily  practice 
of  good  deeds.  When  he  reads  the  Sacred  Scriptures  each  morning 
(and  no  school  should  ever  be  opened  without  reading  them),  he  will 
select  those  parts  which  will  most  readily  attract  juvenile  curiosity  and 
most  seriously  impress  youthful  hearts.  When  he  leads  in  their 
devoti<»2S  (and  this  service  should  always  follow  the  reading  of  Qod's 
holy  word),  he  will  take  great  pains  to  pray  like  a  child,  and  not  like 
a  man ;  and  in  all  religious  services  he  will  be  specially  moved  by 
brevity  and  humiliation,  by  earnestness  and  simplicity  to  touch  the 
deepest  fountain  of  feeling  in  his  pupils.  By  this  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  offering  of  prayer  he  will  teach  them  that  they  should 
begin  every  thing  with  God ;  that  they  should  never  plan  what  they 
dwe  not  ask  him  to  aid,  and  never  do  what  they  may  not  ask 
him  to  approve.  Over  the  school^room  door  of  one  of  the 
Normal  schools  in  Germany  are  these  three  words  ''Pray  and 
Work.''  This  command  our  Christian  teadier  would  obey  and  per- 
suade his  pupils  to  obey.  Thus  he  would  make  morality  permeate 
all  true  culture,  and  seize  every  little  incident  whereby  he  could  expand 
the  idea  of  right  or  deepen  the  love  of  truth.  I  say,  that  the  teacher 
who  is  thus  filled  with  Christ's  holy  spirit  and  God's  holy  love,  can  no 
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more  abstain  from  teaching  morality  in  his  school  than  he  can  abstidn 
from  breathing.  My  second  practical  method,  therefore,  of  teaching 
» morals  in  schools  is  to  have  competent  teachers,  who  are  fully  able 
and  e?er  ready  to  do  in  this  department,  what  God  and  nature  require 
to  be  done. 

The  third  practicable  method  of  teaching  morals  in  our  public 
schools  is  by  books.  The  Bible  should  occupy  the  first  place  in 
schools.  Whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  introduced,  is  a  ques- 
tion I  wpuld  not  consent  to  entertain ;  for,  if  Ood*s  own  word  is  not 
to  be  read  by  his  children,  I  know  of  no  book  that  should  be. 

There  are  good  moral  class-books  which  might  be  used  with  great 
effect  by  the  teachers.  There  is  a  small  book  called  '^Morals  for 
Schools,"  written  by  a  lady  of  Maine,  which  has  done  much  service; 
but  the  best  work  of  the  kind,  I  think,  is  Dr.  Wayland's  "•  Moral 
Science."  This  great  and  good  man  has  secured  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian ;  and  now,  after  a  long,  useful^ 
and  brilliant  career,  retires  from  his  high  position  amidst  the  benedio- 
tions  of  the  country.  Let  me  now  speak  of  our  school-books,  and  I 
say,  that  books,  like  teachers,  must  have  morality  in  them,  else  they 
can  not  impart  it  Books,  therefore,  must  be  made  with  special  refer- 
ence to  this  paramount  object  The  reading  books  should  contain 
interesting  stories,  dialogues,  poems,  parables,  portions  of  natural  his- 
tory, descriptions  of  storms,  seasons,  atmospheric  phenomana,  biogra- 
phy of  good  men  and  women  who  have  resisted  temptation,  and 
attained  eminence  by  their  moral  force  of  character,  biography  of  bad 
persons  who  have  come  to  poverty,  disgrace  and  ruin  by  yielding  to 
temptation.  The  most  valuable  information,  and  the  most  attractive 
moral  principles  may  be  so  united  in  a  reading  book,  as  to  be  impercep- 
tibly introduced  together  to  the  young  mind.  The  grammar  book 
should  teach  its  science  thoroughly,  but  its  principles  should  be  illus- 
trated by  short  and  pithy  maxims  which  contain  the  moral  element 
If  the  author  of  a  grammar  wishes  to  do  it,  he  can  make  its  pages 
luminous  with  Divine  truth,  without  exciting  the  least  surprise  in  any 
pupil.  So  the  author  of  a  geography,  without  any  violence  to  his 
pupil's  feelings,  show  the  earth  to  be  full  of  the  riches  of  God ;  and 
thus  make  the  footstool  of  the  Almighty  an  altar  of  devotion.  His- 
tory, how  it  shows,  at  almost  every  step,  the  development  of  a  vasti 
ahnighty,  moral  government  I  Half  the  &cts  of  history  are  luminous 
with  the  steps  of  a  divine  providence.  Why  should  not  a  history 
beam  a  similar  radiance  ?  Take  astronomy.  How  irresistably  that 
science  leads  to  our  trust  and  adoration  of  God ;  and  while  it  assures 
us  that  ^  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad,*^  should  not  the  books  that 
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teach  this  sublime  science,  be  fall  of  light  from  lihe  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness t  Then  there  is  arithmetic ;  and  even  from  this  least  promising 
of  departments,  a  child  may  be  taught  to  number  his  days  so  as  to 
apply  his  heart  to  religious  wisdom.  If  the  makers  of  school-books 
resolved  to  give  to  every  book  a  true  moral  and  spiritual  polarity, 
they  could  do  it  without  betraying  the  reli^ous  sect  to  which  they 
belonged. 

I  hardly,  therefore,  need  say,  that  we  need  books  with  a  vastly 
higher  type  of  character  than  those  in  common  use.  We  need  books 
which  do  not  put  asunder  what  God  has  joined  together.  We  need 
books  charged  with  moral  electricity,  which  will  flow  by  an  insensible 
stream  into  the  student's  open  soul. 

Examine  all  the  school-books  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States;  and  you  will  say  that  19  out  of  20  go  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  intellect  only  is  to  be  cultivated.  You  would  hardly 
guess  from  them,  that  a  child  had  a  heart  to  be  sanctified,  as  he  has 
a  head  to  be  enlightened.  I  say,  then,  that  we  need  school-books 
upon  a  new  plan ;  books  which  embrace  the  whole  complex  nature  of 
childhood ;  books  which  look  at  the  world,  at  man,  at  truth  and  duty, 
from  God's  angle ;  books  which  so  communicate  the  divine  ideas  in 
sdence,  and  in  life,  that  they  can  make  us  think  God's  thoughts  after 
him.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  such  books ;  and  when 
we  do  have  them,  what  a  mighty  power  will  they  become  for  infusing 
the  eternal  principles  of  Christ's  morality  into  the  soul  of  inquisitive 
and  impressible  childhood.  And  this  is  my  third  way  of  teaching 
morals  in  schools. 

My  fourth  and  last  method,  is  this:  to  introduce  voluntary  discus- 
sums  on  moral  topics.  The  head  master  should  preside  over,  and 
direct  them.  Such  discussions  would  incidentally  teach,  children 
grammar,  the  art  of  expression  before  numbers,  the  laws  of  fair  debate, 
tiie  principles  of  just  criticism,  the  laws  of  order,  &c ;  but,  my  plan 
is  to  use  them  for  teaching  moral  truth  with  exceeding  distinctness 
and  power.  A  book  of  debateable  questions,  embracing  history, 
bi<^aphy,  government,  domestic  life,  play,  work,  virtue,  vice,  &c., 
should  be  prepared  with  special  reference  to  such  a  school  exercise. 
If  such  a  book  does  not  exist,  let  the  teacher  give  out  such  a  ques- 
tion from  his  own  mind  as  he  knows  to  be  fitted  to  his  pupils ;  such 
questions  as  the  foDowing : 

1.  Can  a  person  be  justified  in  telling  a  falsehood  under  any 
imaginable  circumstances  ? 

2.  Is  every  citizen  morally  bound  to  vote  in  the  election  of  town, 
state,  and  national  ofificers  ? 
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8.  Ib  Qverj  penon,  who  owm  propert^i  morally  bound  to  have  ft 
written  will  and  testament? 

4.  How  far  is  a  good  brother  or  sister  monJly  bound  to  help  a  bad 
brother  or  sister  f 

All  human  life  and  human  history  would  furnish  the  teacher  with 
topics  or  suggestions.  Almost  every  newspaper  might  contain  reo(»ds 
,  of  demoniacal  crime  or  godlike  virtue,  which  could  be  made  iiBrtile  in 
moral  impressions.  Let  the  teacher  give  out  his  question,  and  kindly 
ask  each  pupil  to  express  his  opinion  upon  it  This  exercise,  after  a 
few  trials,  as  I  know  from  experience,  gets  to  be  very  interesting  to 
the  pupils.  Look  at  this  matter  dosely.  By  this  process  a  moral 
principle  is  brought  palpably  before  each  child's  mind.  A  vote  upon 
the  question  is  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  discussion ;  and  each 
vote  is  secret,  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  with  the  voter's  name 
attached.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  each  young  mind  in  that  school  will 
listen  to  the  question,  dwell  upon  it,  turn  it  over,  and  turn  it  round, 
and  try  to  see  where  the  truth  lies  ?  As  different  speakers  give  their 
opinions,  the  whole  assembly  waves  with  emotion,  and  thoughts  are 
suggested  to  many  minds  which  no  common  teaching  could  educe. 
Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  exercise  ?  Is  it  not  to  bring  soberly 
before  each  mind  an  important  moral  principle,  and  then  to  apply 
that  principle  to  actual  life  ?  Each  child  knows  that  he  must  write 
down  his  opinion  in  his  vote ;  and  how  certainly  will  this  lead  each 
one  to  ^ve  the  best  judgment  he  can  form.  Is  not  this  direct  and 
powerful  moral  teaching  in  school  ?  This  mode  makes  use  of  the 
whole  school,  to  teach  that  school,  Christian  morality.  By  this  exer- 
cise the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  entertained  by  each  pupil,  and 
then  brought  to  decide  upon  moral  differences.  This  exercise,  there- 
fore, converts  each  mind  from  the  passive  to  the  active  state ;  the  only 
state  in  which  a  cliild  learns.  The  young  thoughts  kindle  as  they  . 
dwell  on  the  suspended  question.  The  whole  soul  begins  to  move, 
the  curiosity  is  wide  awake,  the  feelers  are  all  out,  the  reason  com- 
pares, the  judgment  weighs,  conscience  decides,- and  open  side  is  taken 
for  the  right.  And  I  ask  if  this  is  not  moral  teaching  ?  How  easy, 
how  natural,  how  persuasive  is  such  an  agency;  and  how  perfectly 
free  from  all  sectarian  prejudice !  Without  suspecting  the  philosophy 
of  the  process,  the  child  insensibly  becomes  imbued  with  spiritual 
ideas,  moral  truths,  practical  rules,  and  Christian  motives.  Without 
knowing  it,  he  is  lifted  up,  in  company  with  his  classmates,  into  the 
higher  regions  of  a  divine  life,  and  that  life  becomes  the  fcuhionahU 
feet  of  the  school    Thus  this  exercise  gradually  brings  out  the  divine 
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image  in  the  yomig  and  moulds  them  into  a  resemblance  to  ihe  '^  holy 
child  Jesns.'* 

I  am  now  prepared  to  state  a  most  important  fact  By  this  easy 
and  delightful  process  of  self-culture,  the  children  have  set  up  in  the 
midst  of  their  school  a  common  standard  of  right ;  a  common  eon* 
science ;  a  school  conscience.  By  means  of  two  such  exercises  in  each 
week,  they  have  created,  in  their  midst,  an  intellectual  moral  umpire 
to  whose  eternal  principles  they  bow.  To  this  they  refer  when  Ihey 
make  nice  and  moral  distinctions,  and  when  they  measure  moral 
wrong  with  precision.  Thus  the  government  of  the  school  is  carried 
on  by  the  scholars.    Is  not  this  securing  spiritual  development  ? 

How  natural  and  practicable  is  this  method !  But,  I  have  one  more 
which  you  may  think  better  yet  It  is  this.  To  convert  the  whole 
school  into  an  amicable  jury  for  the  purpose  of  tiying  imagpnaUe 
cases  of  disobedience  in  the  young. 

Whenever  a  pupil  commits  an  offense  let  the  master  conceal  his 
name  and  call  him  Justus^  and  then  the  whole  school  be  called  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  to  the  unknown  offender.  Let  Justus  have  a 
chance  of  explaining  and  vindicating  himself  by  counseL  Let  him 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  equitable  rules  of  our  common  courts; 
so,  that  if  he  is  condemned  he  may  know  why.  The  master  must  be 
the  final  judge ;  and  the  offender  is  never  to  be  punished  in  the 
presence  of  any  one,  except  the  master  who  administers  the  chastise- 
ment. The  method  of  conducting  such  a  moral  lesson  may  vary 
according  to  circumstances;  sometimes  only  a  friendly  consultation; 
sometimes  a  silent  vote  after  the  master  has  explained  all  the  fiicts. 
Another  mode  might  be  this  in  extreme  cases.  Let  the  teacher 
select  three  boys  or  girls  who  are  to  act  the  part  of  accusers  of  Justus, 
and  let  the  school  select  three  who  are  to  plead  for  him.  Let  the 
rest  of  the  school  be  jurors,  who  are  to  g^ve  their  vote  or  verdict  on 
paper,  each  one  writing  his  name  under  his  verdict  Let  witnesses  be 
summoned  and  give  in  their  testimonies,  and  let  every  thing  be  done 
which  will  bring  a  just  verdict  If  difficult  points  come  up,  so  much 
the  better ;  let  the  teacher  expound  them. 

In  a  trial  of  this  kind,  there  will  be  an  intense  interest  awakened 
in  every  pupil's  mind.  Each  one  knows  that  he  has  to  write  his  ver- 
dict ;  and  he  therefore  is  exceedingly  desirous  of  understanding  the 
case.  He  will  listen  to  the  evidence,  follow  the  pleadings  on  each 
side,  weigh  the  objections,  balance  the  probabilities  and  feel  his  mor- 
al responsiblenees.  He  will  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  and  especially 
desire  not  to  do  wrong.  In  such  a  trial,  how  unconsciously  would 
come  up  the  principles  of  equity,  the  rules  of  morality,  the  commands 
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of  parents,  and  the  will  of  God.  Opportunities  would  occur,  during 
a  jear,  of  teaching  every  ethical  principle,  and  scrutinizing  every 
department  of  human  conduct  And  be  it  noted  also,  that  this  teach- 
ing is  in  a  form  never  to  be  forgotten.  Here  is  a  great  result ;  these 
trials  would  show  what?  They  would  reveal  the  requirements  of  moral- 
ity and  furthermore  reveal  the  direct  application  of  its  eternal  prtnei- 
pUe  to  the  every  day  conduct  of  life.  During  the  whole  trial,  moral 
truth  and  christian  law  would  occupy  the  minds  and  move  the  hearts 
of  the  entire  school.  The  rules  of  right  and  the  maxims  of  virtue 
would  not  present  themselves  to  the  young  minds  there,  as  a  theory 
or  a  guess,  but  as  solemn,  tangible,  binding,  inmiortal  and  practicable 
principles.  Each  child  would  get  to  understand  that  the  principles 
of  morality  are  omnipresent  and  almighty ;  that  they  are  the  rules 
of  the  divine  government,  and  that  they  do  not  for  a  moment  relax 
their  benignant,  all  pervading  requirements  over  the  mind,  any  more 
than  gravitation  relaxes  its  power  over  the  body.  By  such  a  trial 
each  child  comes  to  believe  and  feel  that  morality  binds  every  thought, 
will,  and  act,  thus  connecting  him  with  God  and  immortality,  and  thus 
bringing  before  him  his  future  accountability.  Now  where  a  school 
exercise  thus  brings  together  moral  principles  and  daily  conduct,  I  ask 
if  this  is  not  the  exact  definition  of  teaching  morals  in  common 
schools  ? 

[The  important  rabjeot  of  Moral  Education  and  Religioiis  InBtmction, — involv- 
ing the  use  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  in  Public  Schools, — ^has  been  presented  at 
different  times  to  the  Aroerioan  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  well-oonsidered  leo- 
tares,  several  of  which  are  printed  in  the  Annnal  Volames  of  its  Proceedings. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  one  by  Rev.  Jaoob  Abbott,  in  1831 ;  Rev.  R.  C- 
Waterston,  in  1835 ;  Re?.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  in  1837 ;  George  B.  Bmerson,  in 
1842;  Rev.  Herman  Humphrey,  D.D.,  in  1843;  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.D., 
in  1844. 

The  Hon.  B.  R.  Potter,  in  his  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  for  1854,  has  collected,  with  much 
dBigenoe  and  judgment,  the  opinions  of  the  best  writers  belonging  to  different 
refigions  denominations,  on  the  snbjeot  of  the  Bible  and  Religion  in  Pnblio 
Schools,  for  elucidation  of  an  official  decision  which  he  was  called  npon  to  give  ss 
to  the  extent  to  which  moral  and  religions  eduoatioit  could  be  made  compulsory 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  state.  In  this  valuable  document  will  be  found  a  con- 
dented  view  of  the  practice  which  prevails  in  different  countries  on  the  snb- 
jeot.—BoiToa.] 
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II.    THE  GRIMES  OF  CHILDREN. 


To  Avr  one  whose  finer  feelings  have  not  been  blunted  hj  contact 
with  the  world,  there  is  hardly  any  sight  on  earth  more  sad,  than  a 
company  of  children  in  a  christian  land,  seized  by  constables,  con- 
demned by  courts,  separated  from  their  natural  homes  and  friends, 
and  shut  up  by  walls,  bars,  and  cells,  in  what,  despite'  its  more 
euphonious  titles — ^is  the  prison-house  of  youth. 

Sad  as  this  is,  it  is  a  still  more  gloomy  thought,  that  in  almost  every 
large  town,  boys  are  found  who  desire  the  magistrate  to  save  them  from 
the  vice  and  misery  into  which  their  friends  are  dragging  them,  and 
who  find  a  delightful  relief  in  renouncing  home  and  its  freedom,  for 
the  jail  and  its  bondage,  the  company  of  parents  and  brothers  for 
that  of  recognized  ''Delinquents.*^ 

Even  at  our  own  doors,  children  of  years,  which  the  painters  and 
poets  in  every  land  delight  to  picture  as  full  of  innocence  and  purity, 
are  growing  up  diseased,  degraded,  stupid,  vicious,  and  sometimes 
ignorant  as  heathen  of  any  Gospel  knowledge. 

This  state  of  misery  is  not  limited  to  our  own  country.  Upon  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  lands  despotic  and  free,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  the  "  Cry  of  the  Children,"  is  rising  to  heaven. 

When  a  pestilential  disease  stalks  through  the  world,  it  is  not 
^ough  that  physicians  bring  relief  to  individuals  that  suffer.  Should 
all  the  sick  be  healed,  our  guardians  of  health  would  not  have  done 
their  duty,  were  they  to  make  no  general  observations  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  epidemic,  its  cause,  its  proper  treatment,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  might  in  future  be  averted.  The  Crimes  of  Children  are 
both  noxious  and  infectious.  '*  Reform  ^  is  prescribed  for  every  case, 
and  great  institutions  are  set  apart,  like  hospitals,  for  the  cure  of  the 
social  disorder.  But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  important  to  study  ^. 
the  diagnosis  of  crime,  to  inquire  into  its  extent,  its  character,  its  W 
causes,  and  its  cure. 

Within  a  few  years  past^  the  press  in  England  has  sent  forth  many 
valuable  works  upon  the  Crimes  of  Children.  For  various  reasons^ 
and  especially  on  account  of  the  differences  in  our  civil  organization, 
the  inferences  which  these  works  present,  are  not  always,  nor  even 
generally,  of  importance  in  this  land.    American  philanthropists,  on 
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the  other  hand,  have  been  so  much  absorbed  in  that  most  important 
matter,  the  reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  that  prevention  of 
crime  has  not  received  the  full  attention  it  deserves.  Yet  on  no 
subject  is  more  investigation  needed ;  on  none  is  the  cooperation  of 
men  in  every  social  position,  so  much  to  be  desired.  The  officers  of 
police,  city,  and  country  magistrates,  official  and  voluntary  visitors 
among  the  poor,  teachers  in  week-day  and  sabbath-schools,  physicians, 
dergymen,  all  have  it  in  their  power  to  advance  by  observation  and 
reflection,  trains  of  research,  which,  if  properly  pursued,  may 
develop  the  laws  of  crime,  and  suggest  such  means  of  prevention  as 
will  greatly  diminish  the  present  alarming  extent  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency.  The  subject  demands  of  philanthropists,  not  merely  sym- 
pathy but  study. 

To  stimulate  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Crimes  of  Children,  let  us 
call  attention  to  some  of  those  points  upon  which  investigation  is 
most  needed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  that  the  character  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency should  be  closely  scrutinized.  Such  tables  as  are  printed 
in  the  Reports  of  many  of  the  Reform  Schools,  are  far  from  giving  to 
the  public  enough  information.  The  classification  of  crimes  which  they 
adopt,  is  often  based  upon  the  official  papers  sent  up  by  magistrates 
in  different  places,  who  do  not  agree  in  the  principles  upon  which 
they  pass  judgment.  We  need  fuller  details  than  those  which  are 
contained  in  the  simple  words  which  are  sometimes  used  to  designate 
ofiences,  "  false  pretenses,"  "  stubbornness," — even  a  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  particular  crime  was  committed 
that  led  to  the  offender's  arrest. 

We  need  also  more  full  statistics  in  reference  to  the  extent  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  Every  one  knows  that  this  is  great,  but  who 
can  give  the  figures  ?  Even  in  those  parts  of  our  country  where 
State  Reform  Schools  and  Houses  of  Refuge  are  established,  not  all 
young  criminals  are  brought  within  their  pale.  Many  still  find  their 
punishment  in  the  city  or  the  county  jail.  We  also  need  such 
statistics  as  will  show  us  the  difference  between  city  and  country  life, 
in'  the  prevalence  of  crime,  between  Eastern  and  Western  states,  and 
especially  such  tables  as  will  enable  us  to  compare  our  country,  and 
its  democratic  institutions  with  European  states,  and  their  fixed  dis- 
tinctions among  classes. 

These  inquiries  will  lead  very  naturally  to  a  third,  the  causes  of 
crime  among  children. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  universal  answer  to  this  question  is, 
that  ^  their  homes  are  bad,"    True  as  this  is,  it  is  not  precise.    We 
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need  to  know  more,  to  foUow  up  some  such  train  of  inquiries  as 
this :  Are  the  parents  of  the  child  living  ?  are  they  able  to  work  f 
are  they  intemperate?  are  they  ignorant?  have  they  ever  been  in 
jail  ?  is  the  house  comfortable  f  the  table  well  supplied  ?  what  sort  of 
books  are  in  the  family  ?  have  the  children  who  are  convicted  ever 
been  to  church,  to  sabbath-school,  to  day-schooH  have  they  been 
allowed  to  go  to  the  circus  and  the  theater  f  where  and  with  whom 
have  they  passed  their  play  hours  ?  have  they  ever  been  taught  to 
work,  or  required  to  learn  a  trade  ?  have  they  ever  used  ardent  spirits  ? 
can  they  read  and  write  ? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  will  soon  bring  us  to  learn  what 
measures  can  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  Many  instru- 
mentalities of  this  kind  are  already  efiSciently  at  work ;  more  caA 
undoubtedly  be  contrived.  In  England,  within  a  short  time  past,  not 
less  than  twenty-five  small  ^'  Homes**  for  poor  boys,  have  been  com- 
menced on  a  plan  not  unlike  that  of  DeMetz,  at  Mettray,  and  of 
Wichern,  at  Hamburg.  It  is  important  for  us  to  ascertain  whether 
such  establishments  are  not  far  more  serviceable  in  preventing  crime, 
than  all  our  large  prisons.  We  do  not  conceal  the  fiict  of  our  own 
predilection  for  these  **  homes ;"  we  desire  to  learn  whether  or  not 
they  are  applicable  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  our  own  land. 

We  likewise  need  an  investigation  more  thorough  than  has  recently 
been  made  into  the  proper  plan  of  managing  our  Reformatory  Insti- 
tutions. Granting  that  crime  cannot  be  entirely  stopped  by  the  best 
preventative  agencies,  it  is  important  to  learn  how  those  who  have 
commenced  the  criminal  career,  may  be  arrested  in  its  progress. 

For  this  purpose,  let  direct  inquiries  be  made  into  the  after  lives 
of  all  who  have  been  inmates  of  these  penal  establishments  for  youth. 
Let  a  careful  examination  be  instituted  into  the  comparative  results  of 
different  courses  of  discipline.  In  a  word,  let  the  whole  condition  of 
existing  houses  of  refuge,  be  brought  before  an  enlightened  and  phi- 
lanthropic public. 

When  the  crimes  of  children,  in  their  character,  number,  and 
causes,  are  fully  understood ;  when  the  means  of  prevention  are  prop- 
erly employed,  and  methods  of  reformation  are  rightiy  appreciated, 
one  great  portion  of  human  misery  and  degradation  now  existing, 
will  disappear,  and  one  great  step  will  have  been  made  toward  uni- 
versal happiness  and  comfort 

To  such  investigations,  the  readers  of  this  Journal  will  again  be 
invited. 
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Thb  system  of  public  schools  in  St  Louis,  although  of  recent  origin, 
will  compare  fiivorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  older  cities  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  efBciency  of  its  organization,  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  its  course  of  instruction,  and  the  liberality  with  which 
its  teachers  are  paid,  school-houses  provided,  and  its  administration 
sustained. 

Although  selected  as  the  site  of  a  city  as  early  as  1764,  by  Laclede, 
the  first  brick  house  was  built  w'thin  the  present  limits  of  St.  Louis 
in  1813,  and  the  first  steamboat  arrived  in  1817,  and  down  as  late  as 
1830  the  population  amounted  to  only  6,694,  and  in  1837,  the  date 
of  the  first  organization  of  the  public  schools,  it  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded 12,000.  By  the  United  States  census  of  1850,  the  total 
population  of  the  city,  was  77,850,  including  2,650  slaves,  and  by  a 
local  census  in  1852,  was  94,819.  The  assessed  valuation  of  pro- 
perty, although  below  its  real  value,  in  1853  was  139,397,186,  upon 
which  a  tax  of  $414,000  was  collected  for  city  purposes.  Of  this  tax, 
about  $28,000  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  schools, 
which  was  increased  from  the  income  of  school  lands  and  other 
sources,  to  $87,000,  in  1853-4.  In  pursuance  of  the  wise  policy  early 
adopted  by  the  General  Government,  in  organizing  new  territories  and 
states,  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  soil  of  each,  to  educational  pur- 
poses, the  act  of  Congress  of  18th  June  1812,  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  Surveyor  General  in  Missouri  Territory,  to  survey 
and  fix  the  out-boundary  lines  of  certain  old  French  towns  and 
villages  named  in  the  act,  and  among  them,  St  Louis, ''  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  out-lots,  common  field-lots,  and  commons  thereunto  belong- 
ing." If  this  provision  of  the  act  of  1812  had  been  strictly  complied 
with,  the  out-boundary  of  St  Louis  properly  run,  would  have, 
embraced  large  tracts  of  land,  to  which  individuals  had  no  rightful 
claims,  and  to  which  the  growth  of  the  city,  in  population  and  busi- 
ness has  since  given  a  value,  sufficient  to  have  supported  a  complete 

*  The  prineipal  ftoni  in  this  ikatoh  an  drawn  from  Um  flnt  Annual  Report  of  the  General 
Saperintendent  (J.  H.  Tioe.)  of  the  St  Loais  Pnblio  Sohoob,  for  the  year,  endinf  July  lit,  1864, 
which  contain!  a  minate  hirtoiy  of  the  growth  of  the  lyatem,  the  condition  of  the  foods,  and  the 
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system  of  public  instraction,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  Univefsity, 
in  its  most  perfect  appointments  of  buildings,  teachers,  libraries,  and 
apparatus.  After  twenty  years  of  litigation,  and  expense  of  $50,000, 
the  friends  of  public  schools  have  succeeded,  mainly  by  compromises,  in 
realizing  thus  &r  a  fund  of  about  $400,000,  whidi  yields  an  annual* 
income  of  about  $14,000.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  Board,  are 
valu^at  about  $1,000,000. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1817,  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Missouri  passed  an  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  superintending  schools  in  the  Town  of  St  Louis.*'  This 
act  appointed  General  Wm.  Clark,  William  C.  Carr,  Col.  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  Bernard  Pratte,  Auguste  Chouteau,  Alexander  McNair,  and 
John  F.  Cabann6,  Trustees.  The  powers  of  this  Board  of  Trustees, 
as  specified  in  said  act,  were  to  ^  have  full  power,  to  take  and  hold  by 
gift,  grant,  or  otherwise,  any  estate  either  real  or  personal,  which  may 
be  given  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  lease,  rent,  or  dispose  o^  to  the 
best  advantage,  all  the  lands  and  other  property,  which  hath  been,  or 
may  be  given  by  Congress  to  said  town  for  support  of  schools,  and 
appropriate  the  same  with  the  avails  of  what  is  rented  or  leased,  as  by 
the  law  directed,  to  employ  teachers,  to  direct  the  studies  of  youth,  to 
make  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  good  government  of  said 
schools;  provided,  that  said  by-laws  shall  not  tend  to  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  any  religious  denomination  whatever." 

Under  this  act  the  Board  was  organized,  on  the  4th  of  April  fol- 
,  lowing,  with  General  Clark,  then  Governor  of  the  Territory,  as  presi- 
dent, and  Thomas  H.  Benton,  as  Secretary,  The  latter  continued  to 
discharge  duties  as  Secretary  till  15th  of  February,  1827. 

This  Board  did  little  else  than  assert,  and  that  not  very  vigorously, 
their  claim  to  the  out-lots  and  common  field-lotB,  reserved  for 
the  schools.  In  1838,  a  n^  Board  was  provided  for  by  the  Legis- 
lature, composed  of  Directors  elected  for  each  ward  of  the  city.  On 
this  Board  appears  the  names  of  Edward  Bates  and  Judge  Leduc,  and 
measures  were  forthwith  taken  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  property, 
remove  trespassers  upon  the  same,  take  a  census  of  the  children,  and 
propose  a  plan  fbr  a  school-house. 

In  April,  1838,  a  public  school  was  opened  for  the  first  time  in  St 
Louis,  and  soon  after  a  second,  and  from  that  time  new  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and  new  schools  established,  until  there  were  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  1854,  twenty-eight  schools,  viz.,  IS 
Primary  Schools,  14  Grammar  Schools,  and  1  High  School,  with  an 
aggregate  of  75  teachers,  and  4193  pupils. 

On  the  first  opening  of  the  school,  the  parents  of  the  pupils  were 
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required  to  pay  a  tnidon  fee  of  $2.50  per  quarter,  whicli  in  1847  was 
abandoned,  and  the  schools  made  free  to  all,  poor  and  rich. 

The  Directors  commenced  with  paying  the  teachers  a  rate  of  com* 
peosadon,  which  at  the  time  commanded  the  best  educational  talent 
in  the  country.  But  a  different  policy,  obtained  after  two  or  three 
years — ^the  salary  of  teachers  were  reduced — good  teachers  could  not 
be  secured,  and,  if  obtained,  could  not  be  retained  against  th^  com- 
petition of  better  wages  elsewhere.  A  constant  change  of  teachern, 
aud  but  few  applicants  of  the  right  sort,  was  the  result  Under  these 
drcumstanoes,  Mr.  lice  introduced  the  following  resolutions  to  the 
Directors,  which,  after  an  animated  discussion,  were  adopted : 

''  Re9olvedj  That  an  examination  of  applicants  for  situations  as  teach- 
ers, be  held  on  the  5th  day  of  July  next,  and  that  the  Secretary  give 
notice  in  the  public  prints,  of  the  time  and  place  of  said  examination. 
And  further,  be  it 

Besolvedj  That  in  the  event  this  Board  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  qualifications  of  such  applicants  as  may  present  themselves ;  or 
in  the  event,  that  not  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  qualified  to  teach, 
shall  present  themselves  for  examination :  then  this  Board  will 
employ  an  agent  to  proceed  to  the  eastern  cities  to  hire  the  requisite 
number  of  professional  teachers ;  and  that  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary be  authorized  to  employ  said  agent  to  carry  this  resolution  into 
effect" 

Mr.  Edward  Wyman,  principal  of  the  best  private  school  in  the  city, 
was  appointed  the  agent,  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  imposed. 
In  August,  he  returned  from  the  east,  taking  with  him  fifteen  teachers, 
several  of  whom  are  still  in  the  employ  of  the* Board.  Upon  their 
entrance  upon  the  duties  Assigned  them,  they  immediately  established 
friendly,  cordial,  and  confidential  relations  with  the  teachers  before  em- 
ployed. Consultations  for  mutual  information,  and  interchange  of  views 
took  place ;  a  Teachers'  Association  was  formed ;  and  by  its  delibe- 
rations, the  present  system  was  established,  and  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  was  adopted  for  all  the  schools.  A  scholar  can 
change  schools  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another  without  any  loss 
of  time  or  progress.  Gk>  where  he  will,  he  will  find  the  same 
principles  of  classification,  the  same  studies,  the  same  text  books, 
and  substantially  the  same  methods.  This  work  was  accomplished 
by  the  teachers,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Assodation,  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  Directors. 

In  view  of  the  experience  of  St  Louis,  the  Superintendent  makes 
the  following  remarks  on  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  private  schools  as 
compared  with  good  public  schools  of  the  same  grade. 
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''That  the  system  of  public  instruction  possesses  immeasurable 
advantages  over  the  private  system  is  too  palpable  to  be  questioned. 
The  private  teacher  either  more  or  less  has  to  sacrifice  bis  indepen-. 
dence  and  a  sense  of  duty,  to  accommodate  his  requirements  to  a  con- 
formity with  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  parent  and  child,  or  of 
both.  To  exact  as  little  study  and  mental  labor  as  possible  from  the 
pupil,  is  generally  acceptable  to  pupils^  and  makes  the  teacher  popular 
with  them ;  and  popularity  with  the  pupils  is  synonymous  with  popu- 
larity with  the  parent  .  But  thorough  scholarship,  efficient  and  varied 
mental  discipline,  clear  conception  of  principles,  and  the  power  of  eluci- 
dating them,  and  legitimating  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead, 
are  incompatible  with  the  tenderness  with  which  a  private  tutor  has 
to  handle  his  pupils,  so  as  to  give  them  no  offense.  The  public 
teacher  has  none  of  these  influences  to  make  him  swerve  from  the 
line  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  policy.  He,  to  be  sure,  and  properly  too, 
is  subject  to  public  opinion ;  but  this  public  opinion  is  in  favor  of  a 
fearless  performance  of  duty,  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  his  hands.  It  is  only  by  a  wanton  and  systematic  outrage 
of  the  principles  of  humanity,  that  a  teacher,  like  every  one  else  that 
does  so,  becomes  odious  to  the  community.  It  is  never  a  matter  of, 
any  concern  with  him  whether  he  pleases  or  displeases  this  or  that 
child,  or  parent  ^  but  his  only  concern  is,  to  know  and  do  his  duty, 
and  fiiithfully  to  administer  the  trust  reposed  in  his  hands  by  the 
Directory.  He  has  but  one  rule  to  govern  his  conduct,  and  that  is 
the  line  of  duty,  which  he  is  bound  to  pursue,  letting  consequences  to 
takes  care  of  themselves.  The  Board  prescribes  conditions  upon 
which  any  and  all  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  public  instruction :  those 
who  will  not  comply  with  these  conditions,  must  forego  the  privileges ; 
and  for  no  man,  it  matters  not  what  his  station,  or  how  gpreat  his 
wealth,  will  these  conditions  be  changed. 

''The  public  system  has  not  only  the  advantage  in  general  efficiency, 
but  also  in  economy.  In  our  Primary  Schools,  the  average  annual 
cost  of  educating  one  pupil  is  about  five  dollars ;  in  private  schools  it 
averages  thfrty-siz  doUars;  in  our  Grammar  Schools  the  average 
annusd  cost  is  about  $12  75 ;  in  private  schools  for  the  same  studies 
the  average  is  $60 ;  in  our  Sgh  Schools  the  average  annual  cost  of 
educating  one.  pupil  is  about  $30;  in  private  schools  the  same  studies, 
average  $90.  The  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  in  all  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  year  just  dosed  was  $10  32 ;  in  private  schools  the 
average  is  $50,  per  head. 


Taa  bnJIdiDg  in  iu  eitrenM  Icogth  b  ona  hondred  lod  siifMt;  ftnd  in  iti 
eitrame  width  cgghtf -four  feet,  iDoluding  toweM  uid  trvowpH.  71>e  bodj  of  the 
bnOding  aelghty-fmiT  Teet,  by  nitj-KTen;  main  height  MTOitj-olis  feel ;  and  to 
the  ■pu  of  tbe  roof  eighty-aii  feet.  Front  iqiure  (owar,  nsed  reapectlTely  in 
««A  rtor7  (or  raception  room,  libraiy,  miuetini,  and  iitr(iiiimiiul-a<iaembirT,> 
cue  hundrsd  and  lii  feet  high.  Ootagonal  lower  flanking  c«AiMRt€r,iBi>iw  has- 
ini  and  two  feet  high.  The  wlnga  or  tranaepla  on  the  (idea,  an  lUrteen  b; 
•erenteen  feet,  with  large  gothiu  wiadowa,  aeren  b;  thirty-fimr  f«et.  A  linular 
window  )i  in  the  large  eqnaM  fnnl  tower.  All  the  windawa  have  lai^  e«t  iron 
bood  moldiDg*  painted  in  imitatian  of  alone ;  bnttreaa  oapa,  aUiDf  oonnea,  and 
wall  oopingi,  al»  of  oast  iron,  and  fiidabed  in  the  Mm«  manner ;  the  roof  tooortrad 


i  longitndiiial  halls,  divide  the  fint  and  uiMtid  iloriea  into  four 
roODia  each,  and  each  room  ii  capable  of  aacommodatiDg  aevent;  Bdiolan. 

Hie  deab*  are  npportad  inaneDtireoewa^leibymeaiuol'acastiroDperia^le, 
villi  large  pedestal  and  four  claws  for  screws.  Hie  peristyle  is  placed  In  the  oentre 
of  the  desk,  adding  much  to  the  comfort,  eleanlineas,  qluet,  and  free  ventilation  of 
the  jooat.  Hie  desks  are  made  of  cherrj'  and  rarniihed.  The  chain,  which  an 
on  (he  arm  ohair  fashion,  are  mpported  similarly  to  deaks,  more  on  •  pivot  SD  a* 
to  ttm  ooe-qnarter  way  round,  and  the  iron  work  of  both  iaik  and  chairs  are 
iMally  brooied. 

Wardrebe  roona  in  the  towers,  are  attached  to  esdi  sohooI-Rmm,  irith  hydrant, 
and  iron  sinks  for  washing  and  drinking  pnrpoMa. 

The  plulawphiosl  and  ohemioal  laotnr»-room  in  the  b—tmint,  Is  Bx^-ooe  feet 
bj  ttui^-cm  feet,  with  ^ 
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two  lire  plscee  ft  each  endoftbe  room  fbreiperimenti  In  ohemirtry  sod  pliiloaophjr 
There  are  (tain  leadtqg  dirmtl;  to  the  philoaophloal  and  chemkai  Icotiire-niain. 
The  other  baienicDt  ia  Died  by  three  Ainuoee  tor  heating  tLe  bmlding, 

Hie  Dpper,  or  gr«tit  hall  in  the  third  Btory,  bang  the  fall  taa  of  the  bnilditig,  I> 
itrgfi  tnd  coamo^oni,  cspsble  of  ■coommodsiiDg  nx  hiiDdred  peraoai.  A  Urge 
plltlbmi,  IweD^  feet  deep,  and  the  width  of  the  bnilding  ia  at  the  wulh  end  of 
the  haU,  (o  be  oaed  by  aohoUm  od  eisminalion  day,  and  for  reoitatioo,  dedama- 
tioD,  sod  reading  thm  eierciies ;  bIhi,  fyr  a  itud  for  lecturers.  There  ia  ■  retir- 
ing room  behind  the  platform  in  the  fhmt  tower,  for  B<4tolara  to  prepare  themaelrea 
for  peifonning  reapeotive  parts  in  dialogne,  isa.  Fnnn  tUa  retiring  room  a  flight 
el  aUira  aaoendi  to  the  aftronomical  obHrrttary. 

Tlie  rooms  in  the  oottgonal  towera  of  the  third  itory  are  intended  for  oominittee 
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nomB  for  directory,  or  for  private  oonferenoe  of  teachers  and  parents,  or  fnenaa, 
at  general  exercise,  or  on  examination  day.  ITiere  are  two  mnsenm  rooms  m  the 
second  story  of  the  transepts,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females. 

The  entrance  or  reception  room,  for  strangers  and  parents,  is  in  the  first  story 
of  flie  observatory,  or  fh)nt  square  tower  on  Olive  street  Over  the  reoeptkm 
room  is  the  library  room.  Perfect  and  thorough  ventilation  is  ahned  at,  and  the 
Utest  improvements  to  attain  it,  adopted.  The  stairs  are  broad  and  direct,  giving 
free  and  easy  access  to,  and  from  the  buflding  at  all  times,  and  securing  against 
all  accidents  in  case  of  alarm  of  fire,  &c.  ^ 

An  the  finishing  of  the  school-rooms  and  halls,  are  grained  oak,  and  varnished. 
Wardrobe  rooms  are  to  be  supplied  with  douWe  clothee»  hooks ;  halls  with  umbrella 
noks,  troughs,  and  places  for  overshoes,  all  made  of  cherry  and  varnished. 
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Mr.  "Hce,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pablic  Schools,  in  his  Report 
for  1855,  indulges  in  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  new  High 
School  Edifice : 

This  magnifioent  edifice  is  drtwing  near  to  oompletion ;  and  when  oompleted, 
St  Louis  oan  boast  of  a  model  school  edifice ;  one  not  exceeded,  if  equalled  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  interior  arranffements  it  contains  not  only  all  the  modem 
improvements  and  conveniences  in  sobool-honse  architecture,  but  several  entirely 
new  features.  In  exterior  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  most  imposmg  structures  in 
the  country ;  and  if  the  organization  prescribed  for  it,  and  the  course  proposed  in 
it,  are  faithfully  carried  out,  there  will  be  no  literary  institution,  wheth^  puUic  or 
private,  that  will  give  such  an  extensive,  thorough,  and  practical  education  to  the 
rising  generation  as  our  High  School.  Among  the  enoonraging  features  of  the 
age,  is  the  munificent  appropriations  for  the  higher  grade  of  school  edifices.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  have  high  school  edifices  that  cost  each,  including  lots  on 
which  they  stand,  $80,000.  Philadelphia,  exclusive  of  lot,  $43,000.  Cincinnati. 
$28,000.  Toledo,  $32,000,  and  St  Louis  about  $50,000.  It  may  be  asked 
why  build  these  impressive,  costly  and  splendid  edifices,  when  plainer  houses  will 
answer  the  purpose  just  as  well  ? 

The  works  of  taste  and  of  genius,  as  well  as  those  of  nature,  elevate  the  soul 
above  the  ordinary  details  of  life,  and  quicken  the  imagination.  Athens,  the  oap- 
itol  of  Attica,  a  small  state,  with  less  than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  expended 
more  in  costly  edifices,  in  ornaments  for  altars  and  temples,  in  statutes,  in  bas-reUefr, 
fai  sculpture,  in  hippodromes,  aqueducts,  baths,  fountains,  and  in  embellishments  and 
decorations  of  the  citadel,  than  the  most  powerful  of  modem  states,  numbering 
many  millions  of  inhabitants.  '*  *  Were  all  these  expenditures  useless 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  7  ^Why  did  they  not,  like  the  Spartans,  hold  to  the 
utmost  simplicity  in  all  things,  and  banish  works  of  taste,  and  the  arts  and  sciences, 
from  the  state  and  city  7  And  if  they  had  imitated  m  this  respect  the  Spartans, 
would  they  have  acted  a  wiser  part  than  in  taking  the  opposite  coufm  ;  and  ban- 
ishing, instead  of  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  rewarding  with  civic  hon- 
ors the  authors  of  works  of  taste  and  genius?  Who  have  laid  humanity  under 
the  greatest  and  most  enduring  obligations,  the  Athenians  with  their  magnificence, 
or  the  Lacedemonians,  with  their  plainness  7  The  only  legacy  of  Lacedemon  to 
the  world,  her  heroic  virtues,  are  embalmed  and  transmitted  to  us  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Athens,  her  rival  for  dominion  and  glory,  and  who  found  both  in  pursu- 
ing an  opposite  course  in  regard  to  works  of  art  and  of  genius.  In  art,- Athens 
has  forever  given  the  world  models  of  taste  and  beauty,  fixed  the  standard  of  lite- 
rature, and  the  terms  of  philosophy  and  science.  Why?  because  the  imposinff 
grandeur  of  her  temples,  theaters,  public  edifices,  arches,  aqueducts,  her  sacred 
groves,  filled  with  statutes  of  her  gods  and  demigods,  her  assembling  eyery  thing 
within  her  precincts  that  could  charm  Che  eye  or  gratify  the  sense  of  l>eauty, 
awoke  the  genius  of  her  people,  fired  the  imagination,  and  inspired  the  souls  of 
her  poets,  ner  orators,  her  herdes,  her  statesmen,  historians  and  philosophers. 
Time  and  the  violence  of  man  have  swept  away  the  evidences  of  her  power,  piety, 
taste  and  luxury ;  but  the  forais  of  taste  and  beauty  to  which  she  gave  birth,  lin- 
ger yet  in  the  broken  column,  rained  arches,  defaced  stetutes  and  crumbling  edi- 
fices ]  and  it  is  the  highest 'ambition  of  modem  artists  to  imitate  or  re-pnoduce 
them.    The  stones  of  Athens  will  forever  remain  the  instractors  of  mankind. 

A  splendid  edifice  is  not  without  its  uses  to  the  community  in  which  it  stands. 
It  is  an  expression  of  the  refinement,  public  spirit,  and  taste  of  tha^  community. 
The  old  behold  it  with  pleasure,  because  it  lights  up  their  fancies  with  brilliant 
images ;  and  the  young  with  both  pleasure  and  profit,  because  it  speaks  to  them 
of  grandeur  and  elevation,  which  shadow  forth  an  ideal  tieauty  that  they  are  to 
copy  in  their  lives :  for  vice  and  immorality  have  their  roots  in  the  gross  hearts 
and  perverted  tastes  of  m^n. 


XIII.  LETTERS  TO  A  TOUNO  TEACHER 

BT   aiDION  F.  TBATBR. 

Lam  prtBetpAl  of  Chaunej  Ball  School,  Boitoo. 


INTBODDOTOBT    LKTTIB. 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  quitting  the  position  of  a  teacher,  which  I  have 
occupied  for  over  forty  years,  I  find  myself  not  wholly  free  from  the 
feelings  that  induced  the  veteran  retiring  tallow  chandler  to  solicit  the 
privilege  from  his  successor,  of  being  allowed  on  dipping  days,  to  go  into 
the  shop  and  lend  a  hand  in  the  prosecution  of  his  long  accustomed 
craft.  But  presuming  that  such  an  arrangement  might  not  be  satis- 
&ctory  to  my  successors  in  the  school-room,  I  ask  the  privilege  of 
contributing  some  of  my  notions  on  the  subject  of  school-keeping,  to 
the  pages  of  your  Journal. 

I  claim  little  originality  of  method  in  the  processes  I  adopted,  or 
in  the  details  of  my  routine  of  labor,  which  the  ardent  and  conscien- 
tious teacher  would  not,  as  a  general  thing,  find  to  result  from  a  long 
course  of  determined  efforts  in  the  management  and  instruction  of  a 
large,  school  Still,  my  younger  brethren,  however  gifted  by  nature, 
and  improved  by  education  and  the  study  of  books,  and  even  with 
the  advantages  which  result  from  the  Normal  School — that  blessed 
institution  of  modem  days — an  institution  whose  aid  every  individ- 
xkalf  male  or  female,  who  intends  to  become  a  teacher,  should  if  pos- 
sible secure,  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  anticipate  all  the  vari- 
ety of  mental  machinery  which  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  operation,  to 
secure  the  results  at  which  the  educator  should  aim,  in  adopting  as 
his  regular  vocation,  this  important  department  of  human  labor. 
He  may  have  a  love  for  imparting  knowledge ;  he  may  be  ambitious 
of  writing  his  name  on  the  roll  of  fame,  side  by  side  with  those  who 
by  the  common, consent  of  civilized  man,  have  made  the  world  their 
debtors,  by  their  successful  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  race. 
Still,  something  more  is  requisite — is  indispensable  to  the  complete 
success  at  which  every  teacher  should  aim — should  resolve  on  at  the 
outset  of  his  course. 

It  would  be  almost  unpardonable,  at  this  period  of  the  world's  hia- 
toiy,  to  attempt  to  show  the  necessity  of  education,  the  value  of 
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knowledge,  the  worth  of  sound  principle,  the  advantages  of  self-con- 
trol, the  heaven-described  requisition  of  ^purity  in  the  inward  parts ;  ** 
and  all  those  subjects  connected  with  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
nature  of  man,  which  so  property  enter  into  the  school  training  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  at  the  present  time.  This,  therefore,  is  taken 
for  granted ;  but,  is  it  equally  obvious  that  the  young  teacher  has 
adopted  this  sentiment  ?  Has  made  it  the  very  basis  of  his  action  in 
the  school-room  ?  Has  settled  it  in  his  resolution  or  purpose,  that  all 
these  things  are  to  be  indissolubly  connected  with  his  plan  of  action  ? 
If  he  has  not  done  this,  his  programme  is  essentially  defective ;  and, 
if  he  has,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  be  aided  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  by  the  suggestions  that  experience 
may  make,  thus  sparing  him  many  a  toilsome  year  of  experiment,  and 
saving  his  pupils  from  the  disadvantages  of  inevitable  £ulures,  and, 
perhaps,  from  the  infliction  of  unintentional  injustice  at  his  hands. 

With  these  views,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  still  doing  something 
in  the  way  of  instructing  the  race, — when  I  shall  no  longer  be.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  tyrant  of  childhood," — ^I  propose,  by  your  permis- 
sion, Mr.  Editor,  to  furnish  a  few  letters  lor  successive  numbers  of  your 
periodical,  addressed  to  a  young  teacher,  in  the  hope  of  aiding,  indi- 
rectly, the  youth  of  our  country  in  their  efforts  to  become  what  that 
country  has  a  right  to  hope  and  expect  from  them,  when  they  shall 
enter  on  the  duties  of  adult  life,  and,  in  their  turn,  help  to  shape  the 
destinies  of  their  native  land,  and  of  the  world. 

[We  flhall  gladly  weloome  to  our  pages  any  oommunioatioD,  whioh  onr  fellow 
laborer  in  the  field  of  edaoational  improvement,  may  forward  for  this  purpose, 
and  we,  and  our  readers,  we  feel  assored,  will  be  happy  to  reoeive  not  a  few,  but 
many  letters  on  the  prnctioal  duties  of  the  sohool-room,  in  whioh  our  respected 
friend  has  had  so  long,  and  such  eminently  sucoessfnl  ezperienoe.  We  take  this 
occasion  to  say,  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  be  fiivored  with  similar  com- 
munications from  other  eminent  teachers  in  other  departments  of  edooation. — ^Bd* 
rroR.] 


XIT.  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  ARTS 

IN  YALE  COLLEGE 


The  necessity  of  schools  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  various 
sciences  and  practical  arts,  is  strongly  felt  throughout  our  land,  and 
within  a  few  years,  many  institutions  have  been  projected  to  supply 
this  deficiency  in  our  systems  of  Education. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  established 
in  1846,  two  professorships,  one  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  other, 
of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  to  the  first  of  which,  John  Pitkin 
Norton,  to  the  latter,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  were  appointed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  in  August,  1847,  a  committee, 
appointed  in  August  of  the  previous  year,  ^  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  arranging  under  a  distinct  department  of  the  University,  those 
courses  of  instruction  which  are,  or  may  be  given,  to  others  than 
members  of  the  undergraduate  classes,  and  which  are  not  included  in 
the  departments  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medidne,  and  that  if  in  their 
opinion  such  a  department  is  expedient,  they  report  snch  arrange- 
ments and  regulations  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  fall  organization  of 
the  department," — ^reported  as  follows : 

That  in  their  jodgment  it  ig  expedient  to  fivm  anoh  a  department,  and  that 
fur  several  reaeona.    Some  of  these  reasons  are : 

1.  That  there  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  oar  gradnatea  and  others,  for  instruc- 
tion in  partioolar  lines  beyond  what  ia  wanted,  or  can  be  giyen  in  the  college 
oonrse. 

2.  We  have  several  endowed  scholarships  for  graduates,  and  are  likely  to  have 
more ;  and  the  advantages  arising  from  these  endowments,  wiU  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  having  instmotiona  provided  for  the  scholars  upon  them,  and  not 
leaving  them  to  themselves. 

3.  From  time  to  time  new  branches  of  atody  are  called  for  by  the  public ;  which 
if  introduced  into  our  undergraduate  course,  would  greatly  crowd  it  and  interfere 
with  its  object  as  a  course  of  training  for  the  mind. 

4.  It  is  believed  that  students  resident  here  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  spe- 
cific branch  will  be  industrious,  and  will  have  a  good  efibct  In  promoting  the 
spirit  of  study  among  the  undergraduates. 

5.  We  have  at  present  the  materials  of  such  a  department  here  on  the  ground. 
It  is  believed  by  your  committee,  that  some  system  introduced  into  them,  will 
greatly  add  to  their  usefulness. 

Tour  committee  being  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  regtdation*  for 
the  organization  of  said  department,  should  it  be  judged  expedient  to  form  one, 
beg  leave  to  report  the  following : 

1.  There  shall  be  a  fourth  department  of  instruction  for  other  than  undersrad- 
nate  students,  who  are  not  in  the  departments  of  Theolbgy,  Medicine,  and  Law, 
to  be'  called  the  *  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts.'  The  department  ia 
intended  to  embrace  Philosophy,  litoatore,  History,  the  moral  sciences  other 
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tlian  Law  and  Theology,  the  natural  wuenoes  excepting  Medicine,  and  Hnaf 
^>pUoation  to  the  Arte. 

2.  Instraction  in  this  department  may  be  given  by  profeasora  not  belonging  to 
the  others,  by  profeaBora  in  the  Aoademioal  departments,  and  by  such  otbera  aa 
the  President  and  Fellowa  may  approw.  But  no  second  course  of  lectures  on  the 
game  branch  may  be  given,  without  the  consent  of  the  previous  lecturer. 

3.  All  graduates  of  this  or  other  colleges,  and  all  other  young  men  of  f«r 
moral  character,  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  such  studies  included  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  they  may  desire.  Bat  dismissed  students  of  this  or  other  colloges,  and 
undergraduate  students,  without  express  leave  of  the  Academical  faculty,  shall 
not  enjoy  the  privileges  of 'this  department. 

4.  The  instructors  in  this  department  may  make  such  arrangements  as  it  respects 
remuneration  for  their  instructions,  aa  they  may  think  proper. 

5.  The  £)onIty  of  the  department  shall  consist  of  the  president,  and  such  pro- 
fessors aa  are  actually  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  department ;  and  regu- 
lations passed  by  the  faculty,  and  approved  by  the  Corporation,  may  be  the  regu- 
lations of  the  department. 

In  1851,  the  Corporation  established  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  this  department,  to  be  conferred  by  the  President  and 
Fellows,  under  the  following  rules  : 

1.  Students  in  this  department,  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  have  resided  at  the 
ooUege  two  years,  and  have  pursued  their  studies  for  nine  months  in  each  year, 
may  receive,  on  examination,  the  degree  of  BacKehr  of  PhUo89phy. 

2.  The  examination  shall  embrace,  at  least,  three  branches  of  study,  and  a  cer- 
tifioate  of  the  examiners  must  be  produced  to  the  effect,  that  the  examination  in 
each  branch  haa  been  satisfiictory. 

3.  This  examination  in  the  case  of  students  in  the  physical  sciences,  shall 
embrace  two  departments  of  physical  or  mathematical  science,  and  either  the 
French  or  German  language. 

Under  this  action  of  the  CJorporation,  the  Yale  Scientific  School 
was  organized  ;  and  lectures  and  instruction  by  Professors  connected 
with  other  departments  of  the  University,  were  provided  for  in  studies 
not  included  in  the  courses  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

The  following  is  the  Programme  of  the  Lectures  and  Instructions 
in  the  department  of  Philosophy,  for  1856. 

Professor  Gibbs,  on  General  Phiioloffy. 

Professor  Olmstbd,  on  Nstoral  Philoeophy  and  Astronomj,  the  Academfcal  oourses  of 
Lectures.    Also  if  desired,  private  lessons  in  ezperimeotal  phjrsics  and  msthe- 


matica]  astroDom 

*8ycho1ogv, 
Professor  Trachsr.  Lncretius  and  Latin  Compoeitiun :  instruction  twice  a  week. 


Psy 


IVofeesor  Noah  Postsk,  on  Psychology,  I..ogic,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy. 


Profeeaor  Hadlbt,  Pindar  and  Ttieocritue ;  instruction  twice  a  week. 

Professor  Whitney,  Sanskrit  from  Bopp's  Grammar  and  Nalus,  or  snch  other  text  books 

as  may  be  agreed  upon.    Aiso  the  rudiments  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Per* 

sian,  and  of  the  Egyptian  languages. 

The  branches  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Science  and  Engineering  are 
embraced  under  the  title  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School. 

The  division  of  the  school,  embracing  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Science,  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Professors  James  D. 
Dana,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr^  and  John  A.  Porter,  with  Mr.  Samuel 
W.  Johnson,  First  Assistant,  and  Professor  Charles  H.  Porter,  Second 
Afisistant. 

The  students  in  Chemistry  engage  in  a  systematic  course  of  experi- 
ment in  Analytical  Chemistry,  in  which  they  are  superintended  by 
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the  loBtructon.  The  folbwing  are  among  the  particular  apfrfioatkna 
it  includes : — ^The  analysis  of  grains,  soils,  minerals,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  oommeroiai  value  of  drags  and  chemicals,  and  experi* 
ments  in  Medical  Ohemistiy.  Previous  study  of  Chemistry  is  not 
essential  to  admission. 
The  Lectures  for  1656,  are  as  follows : 

Vamr  Tmku,  Otnerat  Cl«m£rlry— ProfeMor  Siudcah.  Jr. 


Sboomd  Tbex,  Mineralogy  and  Geojofy— Professor  ^ama. 

Chemittrif  Afptied  to  the  Arta-^Froftmor  Silliiixm ,  Jr. 
Agricultural  CAejni«/ry— Profenor  John  A.  Portkr. 
■Tbird  Trrm,  Ofumiatrjf  of  Building  Material*— Profeasor  Billimait,  Jr. 
Chomieat  Phdooophy—'ProteaBOT  John  A.  Portbr. 

The  whole  course  occupies  two  years. 

The  division  of  the  school,  embracing  Engineering,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  William  A.  Norton,  assisted  by  Alonzo  T. 
Mosman,  B.  Ph.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  following 
studies  and  exercises. 

Sarvejinf,  in  all  iti  brancbet,  with  the  a^jiutiiMDt  and  om  of  instnunenta,  and  operations 
In  the  field. 

Drawing.— topographical, geometrical,  mechanical, architectural ;  with abadingand tintinf. 

DescriptiTe  Geometry.— Shades  and  Sbadows-^Linear  PeripecttTe— bometriou  Projection ; 
poraned  in  connection  with  sjratematic  exercises  in  geometrical  drawing. 

Applications  of  DeecriptlTe  Geometry  to  Masonry  and  Stone^rnttlng,  In  the  conatruotion  of 
Arcnes.  dto ,  and  to  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  generally. 

The  Principles  of  Architecture. 

Analytical  Geometryt  and  Differential  and  Inttfral  Calcnln* 

Mechanics,  including  Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics :  Application  of  Mechanics  to  Macblnsqr 
and  Engineering. 

The  Science  of  Conatrnction  In  ita  ▼arious  depa!irtments ;  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature, 
strength,  and  mode  of  preparation  of  building  materials. 

Engineering  fleld-work ;  or  the  location  of  roads,  surreys  for  ezcsTations  and  embank- 
ments, Ac.  Use  of  Astronomical  inatrumenta  for  the  determination  of  time,  latitude  and 
longitude,  Ac. 

The  lectures  of  Professor  Silliman,  Jr.,  during  the  third  term,  on 
the  Chemistry  of  Building  Materials,  are  open  to  the  students;  and 
also  the  lectures  of  Professor  Dana,  on  Mineralc^  and  Geology, 
those  of  Professor  Silliman,  Jr.,  on  €leneral  Chemistry,  and  those 
of  Professor  Olmsted,  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Mete- 
orology, in  the  Academical  Department 

The  full  course  occupies  two  years.  Students  will  be  admitted  to 
pursue  a  full  or  a  partial  course,  at  their  option.  The  preparatory 
mathematical  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  full  course,  are 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry. 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  full  course,  for  each  term,  is  $30,  to  be  paid 
in  advance.  The  fee  for  the  course  of  Surveying  alone  is  $12.  The 
Matriculation  fee  is  $3.    There  is  no  charge  for  incidental  expenses. 

Students  in  this  School  have  access  to  the  College  Library,  and  to 
the  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinets. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  will  be  conferred  by  the 
President  and  Fellows,  upon  students  in  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy and  the  Arts,  after  being  connected  with  the  Department  for  two 
years,  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  three  branches  of 
stady. 
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In  the  eaae  of  students  oonnected  with  the  diTisions  of  Chemistry 
or  Engineering,  the  two  departments  of  science  on  which  this  exami- 
nation for  a  degree  is  held,  must  hoth  he  pursued  in  the  same  divi- 
sion of  the  school. 

Although  the  school  has  continued  on,  and  has  heen  behind  none 
in  the  country,  in  the  number  and  character  of  its  students,  it  has 
been  unable,  from  its  poverty,  to  fulfill  its  aim.  It  has  no  adequate 
building,  having  only  the  use  of  a  small  dwelling  house,  which  is 
soon  to  be  removed.  It  has  no  collections  of  models  or  specimens  in 
any  department ;  it  has  no  income  for  Professors'  salaries  beyond 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  it  has  not  the  means  even  of  meeting 
its  current  expenses,  and  paying  the  requisite  assistants.  Where  a 
European  school  of  similar  character  has  its  endowments  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  the  Yale  Scientific  School  has  but  five  thousand  dollars. 

An  appeal  has  just  been  make  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Yale  Scienti- 
fic School,  to  the  public  for  funds,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  this  department'  of  the  College,  and  to  give  to  it 
an  expansion  and  eJQBciency  corresponding  to  the  demands  of  the 
times.  According  to  this  appeal,  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
school  are: 

"  1.  A  building  which  shall  accommodate  the  students  of  Analytical 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry,  the  Engineering  Department,  and  the 
Mining  and  Metallur^cal  Department 

2.  Collections  of  Models,  Apparatus,  and  specimens  to  illustrate 
the  subjects  of  Engineering,  Agriculture,  Mining,  and  Metallurgy; 
for  example,  in  Engineering,  models  of  Bridges,  Railroads,  Machinery, 
and  collections  of  apparatus,  and  of  specimens  of  building  materials, 
etc.,  in  Agriculture,  collections  of  Agricultural  Implements,  and  Pro- 
duets,  grains,  woods,  soils,  etc 

3.  A  fund  for  the  Professorship  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

4.  A  fund  for  the  Professorship  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

5.  A  fund  for  the  Professorship  of  Metallurgy. 

6.  A  farm  for  practical  farming,  and  for  experiments  in  Scientific 
Agriculture,  etc,  and  connected  therewith.  Instruction  in  Farming 
in  all  its  branches  including  the  Bearing  of  Stock,  Dairy  Farming,  etc. 
Agricultural  Botany  and  Zoology,  the  diseases  of  Plants  and  Animals, 
Forestry,  etc 

7.  A  fund  for  the  general  necessities  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
as  regards  Assistants,  Apparatus,  Materials,  etc. 

Beyond  this,  the  school  needs  the  means  of  expansion,  by  adding 
to  its  number  of  Professorships  as  may  be  required ;  as  for  example, 
Professorships  of  Architecture  and  Drawing  in  the  Engineering  sec- 
tion, of  Mining,  of  Botany,  etc 
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It  may  also  be  added,  tliat  a  Museum  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  is 
essential  to  carry  out  fully  the  purposes  of  the  school ;  and  for  this 
end,  a  building  for  collections  would  be  required  and  a  fund  for  a 
Curator,  and  the  incidental  ei^penses. 

We  thus  lay  the  case  before  the  friends  of  progress  throughout  the 
country.  We  believe  that  the  vicinity  of  a  college,  distinguished  for 
the  thorough  scholarship  of  its  graduates  is  especially  &vorable  for 
the  highest  success  of  such  a  school.  There  are  extensive  libraries 
at  han^  which  are  available  to  its  students.  There  is  also  the  largest 
collection  of  minerals  in  the  countiy,  and  a  well  supplied  cabinet  in 
Geology.  There  is  also  a  large  corps  of  Professors  in  the  college, 
whose  lectures  will  be  accessible.  Moreover,  the  number  of  students 
gathered  here  from  every  section  of  the  country,  will  spread  widely  a 
knowledge  of  the  school,  while  at  the  same  time,  many  wiU  avail 
them^lves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  completing  their 
education.  Thus  the  institution  instead  of  gathering  in  only  those 
who  have  had  little  education  elsewhere,  and  taking,  consequentiy, 
an  inferior  position,  will  have  a  foundation  of  scholars,  and  rise  to  a 
high  standard  of  learning. 

In  view  of  the  fugitive  nature  of  private  property  in  this  country, 
and  the  certainty  that  in  a  generation  or  so  it  will  be  distributed  and 
merged  again  in  the  common  mass,  it  is  plain  that  the  permanent  dis- 
position of  wealth  is  in  no  way  more  effectually  secured  than  by  its 
bestowment  on  institutions  of  education  or  benevolence.  Thus  applied, 
it  will  benefit  posterity,  and  remain  a  monument  to  the  enlightened 
liberality  of  the  donor. 

During  its  whole  existence,  Yale  College  has  shown  itself  a  safe 
and  prudent  tnistfe  of  all  funds  committed  to  its  keeping ;  and  no 
better  guarantee  can  be  desired  than  its  history  furnishes  for  the 
faithful  appropriation  of  all  funds  which  the  future  may  place  at  its 
disposal  The  names  of  Governor  Yale,  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  of 
Clark,  Munson,  Perkins,  and  many  others,  are  inseparably  and  hon- 
orably connected  with  her  history,  and  are^destined  to  live  forever  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

We  ask  of  the  public  spirit  and  benevolence  of  the  present  day, 
edmilar  benefactions,  to  give  this  new  department  of  the  institution, 
an  efficiency  corresponding  to  tiie  demands  of  the  times." 


XV.   THE  EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  Tables  and  Summaries  have  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  a  condensed  form,  the  principal  elements 
for  estimating  the  magnitude  of  the  Educational  Interest  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  the  advancement  of  which,  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  will  be  devoted. 

I.  The  extent  of  Territory  over  which  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  spread ;  together  with  the  area  of  the  other  American  States. 

II.  The  Population  of  the  several  states,  at  decennial  periods,  with 
the  Juvenile  Population  of  each  state,  according  to  the  census  of  1850. 

ni.  The  number  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Public  Schools  in 
each  state,  together  with  the  number  of  students  and  instructors, 
and  the  annual  income  from  all  sources,  of  each  class  of  institution, 
in  1850. 

IV.  The  number  of  students  returned,  as  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent educational  institutions ;  and  also  the  number  of  persons  return- 
ed hj  the  heads  of  families,  as  attending  school  in  1850,  in  each  state. 

V.  The  number  of  persons  over  20  years  of  age,  returned  as  not 
being  able  to  read  and  write,  in  each  state,  in  1850. 

YT.  The  number  of  Newspapers,  and  their  circulation,  and  libra- 
ries and  volumes  in  each  state  in  1850. 

Vn.  The  amount  of  Funds  set  apart  for  Scht)ols  and  Colleges,  and 
other  educational  purposes  in  each  state,  together  with  a  summary  of 
the  number  and  condition  of  Colleges,  Professional  or  Special  Schools, 
Conamon  or  Public  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Reform  Schools,  and 
Institutions  for  the  Deaf-Mutes,  Blind,  and  Idiots  in  each  state,  for,  or 
near  the  year  1854-5. 

Vin.  The  statistics  of*  Crime,  Poverty,  Insanity,  and  Idiocy. 

IX.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing pursuits,  with  {he  capital  invested,  and  value  of  the  productions 
in  each  department,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  Special  Scien- 
tific Schools  for  each  class. 

X.  The  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  each  state, 
in  reference  to  the  peculiar  educational  wants  of  such  communities. 

XL  Population  and  Territory  of  the  several  European  States,  with 
a  summary  of  their  Educational  staUstics  for  the  purposes  of  compari- 
son. 


TABLES 

BXHUmNG  TBI   rOPULATION,  TIEftJTOEIAL  EXTKNT,  AND  KDUCATIONAL  ■TATIfTIOB 
or  AMERICA,  AMD  PARTICUI^iRLT  OW  THI  UNITED  8TATIS. 


TABLE  !.— POPULATION  AND  AREA  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATES. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  EUROPE. 


TABLE  V.-PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  STATES,  CAPITALS,  AND 

UNIVERSITIES  OF  EUROPE. 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Pnuria 

RuflBA 

Aostria    

Anhalt 

Baden 

Bavaria • 

Belgium 

Bremen   

Brunswick 

Craoow     

Denmark 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine 

Hamburgh 

Hanover 

Hewe  

Hesse-Darmstadt    .... 

HildborghaoBen 

Holland   

Lippe-Detmold 

Lubec 

Luoca 

Luxemburg 

Mecklenburg 

Mecklenburg-Strolits . . 

Modena   

Naples  and  Sicily   .... 

Nassau • .. 

Oldenborfv 

Papal  States   

Parma 

Portugal 

Beuss 

Kudolstadt 

Sfurdlnia  and  Piedmont. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotba    . . 

Saxe  Meiningen 

Saxe  Welmer 

Saxony 

Spain  

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

Switserland 

Tuscany 

Waldeck  Pyrmont .... 
Wnrtemberg 


84 

186 

63 

12 

49 

2 

6 

18 

14 

2 

6 

2 

5 

1 

6 

5 

5 

3 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

16 

3 

7 
1 
1 

11 
6 
1 
2 
9 

27 
8 

13 

10 
1 
6 


No.  dfYols. 

of  Printed 

Books. 


1,771,493 
4,510,295 
2,040,450 

852,090 
2,400,000 
25,700 

404,300 
1,268,500 

609,100 
36,000 

223,000 
52,000 

647,000 
62.000 

200,367 

492,000 

273,200 

282,600 
12,000 

228,310 
21,500 
52,000 
25,000 
19,600 
85,400 
60,000 
90,000 

418,000 

saooo 

60,000 

967,000 

146,000 

276,000 

6,000 

46,000 
297,000 
247,000 

32,000 
180,000 
670.500 
711,060 
868,000 
480,800 
401,000 

80,000 
483,000 


No.  of 
Vols,  of 
Manu- 
script. 


62,149 
119,119 
15,417 
21,604 
41A03 


3,170 
30,156 
20,728 

4s580 
2,210 
3,200 

650 
6,000 
6,743 

400 
6,268 

12,000 
100 
400 

162 


3,000 
3,000 


33,495 
7!587 


4,500 
6,000 

2,000 
7,950 
8,262 
9,300 
12,734 
80,000 

6,200 


PRINCIPAL  LIBRARIES 
OF  EUROPE. 


Paris,  National  library   . . 
Munich,  Boyal  Libraiy    . . 
Petersbui^,  Imperial  Lib.. . 
London,  Bnt.  Museum  lib. 
Copenhagen,  Bojal  Library. 

Berlin,  Royal  Library 

Vienna,  Imperial  Library. . 
Ihreeden,  Boyal  library  . . 
Madrid,  National  Library. . 
Wolfenbuttel,  Ducal  Lib. . . 
Stutgard,  Roval  library  . . 
Pbris,  Arsenal  library .... 

Milan,  Brera 

Paris,  St.  Qenevi^ve 

Darmstadt,  Grand  Ducal . . 
Florence,  Maffliabecchian . . 

Naples,  Boyfl!   

Brussels,  Bqyal 

Rome,  Casanate    

Ha^e,  Boyal    

Pans,  Mazarin 

Rome,  Vatican 

Pkrma,  Ducal    


Number 

of 
Volumes. 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES. 
Gottingen,  UniTersihr  Lib. . 
Breslau,  University  labrary 
Oxford,  Bodleian  Librai^. . 
Tubingen,  UniversitY  Lib.  . 
Munich,  Uniyendty  library 
Heidelberg,  University  Lib. 
Cambridge,  Public  Library. 
Bologna,  University  library 
Prague,  University  Library 
Vienna,  University  Library 
Leipsic,  University  Library 
Copenhagen,  University  Lib. 
Turin,  University  library. . . 
Louvain,  University  Libraiy 
Dublin,  Trinity  CoUege  Lib. 
IJpsal,  University  library. . 
Erlangen,  University  Lib. . 
Edinlmrgh,  University  Lib. 


Public  libraries  in  Paris 
in  London 


>t 


» 


1,474,000 
490,600 
in  St.  Petersburg!   696,900 


824,000 

eoofioo 

446,000 
486,000 
412,000 
410,000 
313,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
187,000 
180,000 
175,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150.000 
138.500 
120,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


860,000 
250,000 
220,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
166,724 
160,000 
130,000 
116,000 
112,000 
110,000 
110,000 
106,000 
104y289 
100,000 
100,000 
90354 


The  above  table  is  taken  from  Burritt's  Year  Book  of  the  Nations,  and  is  in- 
serted in  this  place  to  arrest  the  attention  of  legislators  and  men  of  wealth  to  the 
amazing  de6oieno:es  of  our  cities  and  colleges  in  the  facilities  for  the  profound  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  of  human  learning  which  a  great  library  aflfordo. 


TABLE  VL .  SCHOOL  FraDS,MD  DfSTITDTIONS  OF  EDUCATIOIf 

BVTVOmKD  PARTLY  OB  WHOIXT  BT  PUBUO  WVKDS. 


The  BtatUticfl  are  made  up  for  1854,  as  nearly  as  possible  for  all  the  StatM, 
althongh  in  some  those  for  1866  were  accessible.  We  have  drawn  freelj,  by  per- 
mission, from  the  American  Almanac  for  1866,  and  Colton*8  American  Statistical 
Annual  for  1854,  and  from  official  Reports. 

ALABAMA. 

Educational  Fukds.  These  consist  of  a  ZMvertUy  Fund  borrowed  by  the 
State  to  the  amount  of  $260,000,  the  annual  Interest  of  which,  together  with  an 
additional  sum  enough  to  make  up  $80,000,  is  paid  over  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
State  University,  at  Tuscaloosa.  The  Oontmon  School  Fund  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing sums,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  in  1866: 

Sixteenth  Section  Fund  on  deposit  in  the  State  Treasury,  De-,  PrindpaL    Jnterett 
cember,  1864,  -  .  .  .  .        |$  1,244,708 

Value  less  Sixteenth  Section  Fund— 4old  in  1868, 
United  States' Deposit  Fund,         .... 

Direct  appropriation  in  1864,    .... 

Special  Taxes,         ...... 

Escheated  Property,      ..... 

Notes,  the  interest  of  which  is  paid  directly  to  Towns,   . 


97,091 
669,086 


800,000 


$74,687 

7,767 

68,626 

100,000 

1,800 

388 


$2,800,970  $287,516 

The  iuU  amount  of  the  Common  School  Fund  managed  by  the  State  is  not  yet 
realized.  Besides  the  State  Common  School  Fund  there  are  Township  School 
Funds,  the  amount  or  income  of  which  are  not  reported  to  the  State  Treasurer. 
This  State  has  received  902,774  acres  of  land  for  Common  Schools,  and  28,040 
flcrea  for  a  University. 

Common  School  STanrsK.  In  1864,  the  Legislature  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  as  preliminary  to  a  thorouj^ 
revision  of  the  system.  According  to  the  returns  made  to  him  in  1866,  there 
were  146,618  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years,  and  about  1000  schools 
in  operation. 

School  fob  Dbav  and  Dumb.  This  institution  was  established  in  1862,  at 
Robinson's  Springs,  Autanga  County,  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Montgomery. 
It  is  free  to  all  deaf-mutes  of  the  State  in  indigent  cireumstanoes  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  twenty  yean.  Amount  appropriated  for  its  support  in  1864  was 
$6,000. 

ARKANSAS. 

Educational  Funds.  There  is  a  Qmmon  Schoci  Fund  in  each  township, 
arising  out  of  the  Sixteenth  Section  leases  of  Salt  Springs,  and  the  sale  of  estrays ; 
but  the  aggregate  value  of  the  Fund  or  its  annual  income  is  not  known.  The 
Seminary  Fund,  consisting  of  a  grant  by  Congress  of  seventeen  sections  of  land, 
has  been  distributed  among  the  counties.  The  State  received  886,460  acres  of 
land  for  Common  Schools,  and  46,080  acres  for  a  University. 

Common  School  Ststkm.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  w  officio  State  ComnJa- 
aioner  <tf  Common-Schools.  His  last  report  is  dated  18th  November,  1864.  Tha 
returns  to  him  from  the  school  commissioners  are  exceedingly  imperfect  Only  40 
•choola  are  reported  in  the  whole  State.  The  sale  of  the  school  lands  would  make 
%  large  ftind.  The  Commissioner  says,  ^  The  great  obstacle  in^the  oigaolxatioii  of 
oommon  schools  is  not  so  much  a  deficiency  m  the  means  to  sustain  them,'*  as  it 
is  ^  the  indiflfereoce  that  pervades  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  eduoatioD." 
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CALIFOBNU. 

Educational  Funds.  By  grants  of  Congress,  the  State  of  California  is  pos- 
sessed of  over  seven  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  inviolably  devoted  by  the 
Constitation  to  educational  purposes.  The  ftuxds  realized  from  sales  now  amount 
to  over  $600,000. 

Common  School  System.  The  Constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  The  Legisla- 
ture  has  established  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  consisting  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Surveyor  General;  the 
Governor  being  the  President,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  being 
the  Secretary  thereof.  Each  town,  ^c,  elects  three  persons  as  commissioners  of 
schools  for  the  town,  and  a  constable  as  a  conunon  school  marshal.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  County  Superintendents. 

The  number  of  publi9  schools  in  actual  operation  in  1866  was  221,  wUh  S04 
teachers,  and  26,898  pupils. 

Three  Colleges  have  been  incorporated,  and  several  academic  institutions  have 
been  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Educational  Funds.  This  State  has  several  ftmds  appropriated  to  common 
school  purposes.  The  School  Fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  that  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Ohfo,  known  as  the  Western  Beserve,  because  it  was  reserved  by  the 
State,  in  its  deed  of  cession,  dated  Sept  80, 1786,  by  which  it  conveyed  to  the 
general  government  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  people,  all  its  claims  to  that 
vast  unappropriated  domain  which  was  originally  included  by  its  charter  within 
the  limits  of  Connecticut  This  reservation  was  sold  for  $1,200,000,  which  was 
constituted  a  find,  the  income  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  By  judicious  management,  this  fund  has  divided  among  the  schools 
since  1801,  over  $4,000,000  of  interest,  paid  the  expenses  of  its  management,  and 
has  now  (1866)  a  capital  of  $2,049,968,  and  yields  an  annual  dividend  of  $144,178. 
The  DniUd  SkUu^  Town  DtpotU  Fund^  one-half  of  the  annual  income  of  wliich  is 
appropriated  to  common  schools,  amounts  to  $768,661,  and  yields  to  their  support 
$26,000.  BocUty  and  Town  School  Fundt  amount  to  about  $100,000,  yielding  about 
$6,000  a  year.  The  aggregate  amount  of  these  funds  is  now  (1866)  increased  by 
a  Town  Tax  of  one  per  cent.,  yielding  about  $60,000,  and  local  District  Taxes 
yielding  about  $80,000,  making  the  annual  resources  of  the  common  schools 
about  $266,000. 

System  of  Common  Schools.  The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who  is  ex  officio  Principal  of  the  State 
Nonnal  School.  The  following  statistics  are  gathered  from  the  report  of  this 
officer  for  1868,  which  are  filler  than  for  any  subsequent  year.  Number  of 
towns  for  year  ending  March  81, 1862,  148 ;  of  school  societies,  217 ;  of  school 
districts,  1,642;  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen,  96,882;  attending  school  in 
winter,  74,100;  average  attendance  66,100.  Winter  schools  were  kept  in  1,680 
districts.  Number  of  teachers  in  winter,  male,  1,060,  female,  780.  Summer 
schools  were  kept  in  1,410  districts.  Number  of  teachers,  in  summer,  male,  670, 
female,  1,020.  There  were  in  the  winter  408  private  schools  of  all  grades,  with 
8,100  scholars.  Average  monthly  compensation  of  teachers  in  winter,  exclusive 
of  board,  males,  $18.60,  females,  $8.20;  in  summer,  males,  $22,  females,  $7.60 
Of  the  teachers,  220  had  at  least  10  years'  experience ;  480, 6  years' ;  600,  8  years' ; 
670  less  than  one  year's.  46  schools  were  broken  up  from  the  incompetency  of  the 
teachers.  $78,000  were  expended  in  building  and  repairing  school-houses  during 
the  year.    The  amount  of  dividends  fhnn  the  school  fund  for  the  year  was 
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$148,698.69;  which  gives  $1.86  to  every  entimerated  child.  Lectaren  are  em- 
jdoyed  to  visit  the  districts,  and  to  lecture  upon  topics  calculated  to  improve 
parents,  teachers  and  scholars;  and  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  with 
marked  success  in  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  at  which  666  membera 
were  in  attendance. 

Statk  Nobmal  Schoou  This  Institution  is  at  New  Britain,  and  has  John  D. 
Philbrick,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  its  Principal,  and  David  N.  Camp, 
Associate  Principal.  It  was  opened  for  scholars  May  16,  1860,  and  from  that  time 
to  March  27, 1866,  867  pupils  were  connected  with  it.  During  the  last  year,  294 
pupils  have  been  in  attendance.  The  number  is  limited  to  220  at  any  one  term; 
selections  to  be^  one  from  each  school  society.    Tuition  free. 

State  Reform  Schooz^,  at  West  Merid^it.  Dr.  Hawley  is  Superintendent 
The  buildings  of  this  Institution  were  so  far  completed,  that  it  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  March  1,  1864.  From  that  time  to  April  1  of  the  same  year, 
16  boys  were  received. ,  During  the  year  ending  April  1, 1866, 186  were  received, 
and  11  discharged,  escaped,  or  died,  leaving  in  the  school  April  1, 1866, 189.  Of 
the  160  committed,  64  were  for  theft,  7  for  burglary,  41  for  vagrancy,  and  86  for 
stubbornness.  89  were  committed  during  minority;  17  for  two  years,  11  for  three 
years,  4  for  five  years,  8  for  six  years ;  26  were  bom  abroad,  126  were  natives  of 
the  United  States.  The  average  age  of  the  bo3rs  when  committed  was  nearly 
12  88  years.  Records  are  kept,  and  the  standard  of  each  boy  is  determined  by 
his  daily  conduct  The  school  is  divided  into  four  grades,  and  each  grade  into 
four  classes.  The  discipline  is  maintained  by  promotion,  or  degrading,  by  with- 
holding food,  confinement,  and  if  necessity  requires  it,  by  corporal  punishment 
The  time  is  allotted,  school,  Ak  hours;  work  at  some  mechanical  employment  or 

•  on  the  farm,  6  hours;  meals  and  play,  8i  hours;  the  rest  in  sleep.    There  has 

already  been  gathered  a  library  of  700  volumes.  The  buildings,  when  completed, 
are  intended  to  accommodate.from  800  to  860  pupils.  The  farm  has  1611  acres 
of  land.    The  current  expenses  of  the  year  for  200  pupils  are  nearly  $17,000. 

ff  The  Blind.    The  Legislature  provides  for  the  instruction  of  the  indigent  blind 

'  children  of  the  State,  in  the  New  England  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston, 

at  an  average  annual  expense  of  $1,200. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  Legislature  appropriates  a  sum  to  educate  its 
indigent  deaf-mute  children  at  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Hartford.    The  average  annual  expense  is  about  $2,000 

AmbricaIt  Abtlum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam W.  Turner,  A.  M.,  Principal.  The  number  of  pupils  for  the  year  ending 
May  12, 1866,  was  217;  of  whom  117  were  males,  and  100  females.  Of  these,  28 
were  supported  by  friends,  87  by  the  State  of  Maine,  18  by  New  Hampshire,  18 
by  Vermont,  76  by  Massachusetts,  6  by  Rhode  Island,  and  86  by  Connecticut 
The  cost  for  each  pupil,  for  board,  washing,  fuel,  tuition,  and  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  school-room,  is  $100  per  annum.  This  Institution  received  a  grant 
of  28,000  acres  of  land  from  Congress,  out  of  which,  by  judicious  management,  a 
productive  fund  of  over  $221,000  has  been  realized,  the  income  of  which  reduces 

*  the  cost  of  tuition  to  pupils  frY)m  all  parts  of  the  country. 

DELAWARE. 

^  EDUOAnoMAL  Funds.    The  Slate  has  a  permanent  School  Fund  of  $486,606, 

which  yielded  in  1864,  the  sum  of  $88',829— and  which  was  increased  by  a  tax 
levied  on  the  several  districts  of  $24,000. 

Fbbb  Sgbools.    The  system  provides  a  free  school  within  reach  of  eveiy 
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family.  The  districtfl  are  laid  ofl^  numbered  and  incorporated.  286  of  them  are 
organized.  Each  district  entitles  itself  to  a  portion  of  the  fond  by  establishing  a 
school,  and  contributing  toward  its  support  not  less  than  f25.  But  any  district 
may  lay  a  tax  on  itself  of  $800;  or  (by  a  special  TOte)  may  increase  it  to  any 
sum  deemed  necessary  for  school  purposes.  Towns  or  populous  districts  may 
unite  their  resources  and  form  schools  of  higher  grades ;  the  only  condition  is  that 
they  shall  be  frtt.  The  number  of  free  schools  in  operation  in  the  State  was 
286;  number  of  scholars,  (in  a  white  population  of  71,169,)  10,280;  receipts  from 
school  fund  and  contributions,  $57,788.06;  expended  for  support  of  free  schools^ 
$49,460.80. 

Dbaf  Mutes  aud  Buhd.  The  State  makes  provision  for  the  education  of  its 
indigent  deaf  mutes  and  blind  children,  at  the  Philadelphia  Institutions,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,600.  t 

FLORIDA. 

Educatioital  FxmDS.  By  actsof  Congress  908,608  acres  of  land  have  been 
appropriated  for  common  schools,  and  46,080,  for  a  University.  By  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  1849,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 'school  lands,  or  sixteenth 
section,  and  five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  other  lands  granted  by  Con- 
gress for  purposes  of  education,  of  all  escheated  property,  and  all  salvages,  shall 
constitute  a  School  Fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the  State.  We 
have  no  information  as  to  the  present  amount  of  this  Fund,  or  of  the  Schools,. 

GEORGIA. 

Educational  Fuims.  The  State  appropriated  in  1788,  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  each  county,  and  in  1817  $250,000,  for  free  schoQls;  and  in  1792,  one  thou- 
sand pounds  were  appropriated  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  each  county, 
which  was  increased  in  1817  by  the  further  grant  of  $250,000.  The  fonner  is 
designated  as  the  free  school  fund,  and  the  latter  the  academic  fund.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  was  originally  endowed  in  1784,  by  a  grant  of  40,000  acres  of 
land,  not  all  of  which  became  available.  The  University  has  realized  about 
$180,000  out  of  the  grant 

Common  Schools.  The  avails  of  the  free  School  Fund  ($28,000)  are  paid  out 
to  teachers  in  each  county  in  favor  of  certain  scholars  who  are  reported  by  the 
magistrates  as  proper  recipients  of  it  on  account  of  poverty.  The  number  thus 
aided  in  1864  waff  20,000. 

Deaf  and  Dumb.  An  Asylum  for  deaf  mutes  is  located  at  Cave  Springs,  to 
which  the  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000. 

Blind.    An  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  been  recently  established. 

IOWA. 

Educational  Funds.  Congress  has  appropriated  906,144  acres  of  land  for 
common  schools,  and  46,080  acres  for  a  University.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  former  amounted  in  December,  1864,  to  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  were  loaned  at 
10  per  cent,  interest  The  sale  of  University  lands  amounted  to  $68,671,  and  will 
ultimately  reach  200,000. 

Common  Schools.  The  Constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  by  the  people;  constitutes  all  grants  of  land  by 
Congress  for  schools  to  be  a  perpetual  fund  for  that  purpose,  and  appropriates  all 
exemptions  from  military  duty,  and  all  fines,  to  the  support  of  schools  and  school 
libraries.    The  law  also  provides  for  three  Normal  Schools. 

For  1854,  there  were  reported  2,868  organized  school  districts;  in  which  were 
111,098  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21;  1,620  district  schools;  44,116  pupils 
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in  schools;  961  male  teachers,  772  female;  wages  per  month,  meJea,  $19.61, 
females,  $9.89;  number  of  days  school  taught,  104,981;  Tolnmes  in  libraries,  676 ; 
number  of  school-houses,  brick  98,  stone  9,  frame  897 ;  cost  of  school-houses, 
$170,566;  amount  raised  in  districts  by  tax  for  school-houses,  $80,224.07;  contin- 
gencies, $8,624.61. 

DxAF  AKD  Dumb.  An  Asylum  was  established  at  Iowa  City  in  1854;  the 
State  appropriates  $6,000  a  year  for  its  support.    There  were  20  pupils  in  1865. 

Blikd.  An  Institution  was  opened  in  1858,  which  numbered  in  1854, 28  pupils. 
The  State  contributed  $2,000  toward  their  support 

ILLINOIS. 

Educational  Fukds.    The  amouut  of  land  granted  by  Congress  for  common 

schools  ia  660,817  acres,  and  for  an  University  or  higher  Seminary,  24,040  acres. 

The  Fund,  realized  out  of  these  grants,  was  as  follows  in  1868.  . 

State  School  Fund ,         .  .  .         $951,604,    yielding  $66,888 

County  Fund,  ....       60,000,         **  6,000 

Township  Fund,  .  .  .         2,871,592,         **        237,169 

The  State  School  Fund  is  made  up  of  the  arails  of  the  public  lands  other  than 
the  16th  section]  amounting  to  $468,490,  and  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  886,692;  the  College  Fund  amonntiDg  to  $92,662,  and  the 
Seminary  Fund  amounting  to  $69,788. 

CoMMOM  ScHoou.  In  the  seventy-nine  counties  that  made  returns  for  1864, 
there  were  4,125  organized  districts.  Amount  of  public  money  paid  for  teachers* 
wages,  $145,188.07;  amount  paid,  besides  public  money,  $167,916.01;  whole 
amount  expended  fo^  schools  in  these  counties,  $808,886.62.  Number  of  schools, 
4,215;  taught  by  males,  2,492;  by  females,  1,557;  children  taught,  186,871;  aver- 
age length  of  schools  is  six  months;  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers 
$26;  of  females  $12. 

iNSTrruTiON  FOR  THE  Deaf  aud  Dumb,  Jackboitvillb.  The  edifice  for  this 
Institution  was  erected  in  1852-58  at  an  expense  of  $40,000,  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  all  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  State.  The  number  of  pupils  during  the 
term  was  109,  of  whom  94  were  from  Illinois.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  Insti- 
tution are  about  $19,000. 

InsTXTunoM  FOB  THB  EDUCATION  OF  THB  Blind.  Thls  Institution  was 
opened  in  1858,  at  an  expense  of  $40,000.  Instruction  free  to  all  the  blind  of  the 
State.    Annual  expense  is  $5,000.    Number  of  pupils,  80. 

INDIANA. 

Educational  Funds.  Congress  has  appropriated  660,817  acres  of  land  to  com- 
mon Schools,  and  28,040  to  a  University.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Supers 
intea.dent  [W.  C.  Lanrabee]  for  1854,  the  funds  at  present  available  for  school 
purposes  are  of  the  following  species  and  amounts:  congressional  township  Amd, 
$1,607,819.18;  surplus  revenue  Aind,  $562,629.92;  Saline  ftmd,  $61,270.05 ;  bank 
tax  fund,  66,769.04;  total,  $2,278,688.t4.  This  amount  is,  or  ought  to  be  bearing 
interest  at  seven  per  cent,  producing  annually  $169,601.17.  Deducting  from 
this  the  amount  aUowed,  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  to  county  auditors  and 
treasurers  for  services,  we  have  $148,661.06  to  be  annually  distributed  to  the 
cities,  towns,  and  townships  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
in  each.  The  estimated  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State,  between  the 
Ages  of  6  and  21  years,  is  414,084;  thus  affording  only  86  oents  to  each  child«  and 
taxation  is  therefore  indispensably  necessary  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

Unproductive  School  Funds.    The  most  important  part  of  the  common  school 
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ftind  determinable  in  amount,  but  nnayailable  at  present  for  distribution,  is  that 
derived  from  the  sinlung  fund,  which  was  created  by  the  118th  section  of  the  act 
establishing  the  State  Badk  of  Indiana.  The  total  amount  of  school  fund  from 
this  source  will  amount  in  1867  to  $1,66(^400. 

Prospective  School  Funds.  The  principal  of  these  are— county  seminary  fund, 
about  $100,000;  unsold  school  lands,  at  least  $60,000;  and  swamp  lands,  valued 
at  $1,000,000.    There  are  also  several  incidental  sources  of  School  Fund. 

The  grand  total  of  the  entire  School  Fund  may,  therefore,  be  thus  stated:  pro- 
ductive, $2,278,588;  unproductive,  $1,560,400;  prospective,  $1,160,000— total, 
$4,988,988." 

Ck>MMON  Schools.  By  an  act  of  1865,  a  State  Board  of  Education  is  estab- 
lished consisting  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer  and  Auditor, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  meet 
annually  for  conference,  discussion,  and  the  determination  of  questions  arising 
under  the  school  law.  The  Superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
years,  and  has  the  general  oversight  of  the  schools,  and  must  spend  at  least  one 
day  a  year  in  each  county.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  township  have  the 
general  custody  and  management  of  the  school  property  and  lands,  a  limited 
power  to  lay  taxes  for  building  school-houses,  and  the  authority  to  employ 
teachers  when  the  inhabitants  do  not  designate  them.  They  also  each  year 
enumerate  tiie  children  in  their  township  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21.  The 
inhabitants  of  each  school-district  elect  for  a  year  a  school  director,  who  takes 
care  of  the  school-house,  provides  friel,  &c.,  and  reports  to  the  trustees.  There 
is  to  be  assessed  each  year  the  sum  of  ten  cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  property, 
and  fifty  cents  on  each  poll,  (except  upon  the  property  and  polls  of  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  who  have  none  of  the  benefits  of  this  act,)  for  the  use  of  common 
schools;  and  one  quarter  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  on  each 
poll  (the  poll  tax  to  last  but  one  year)  for  the  purchase  of  township  libraries,  such 
libraries  to  be  purchased  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  number  of  townships  in  the  State  is  988;  of  C4>rporate  towns  and  cities,  96.  ^ 
The  number  of  polls  is  171,786.  The  number  of  children  reported  between  6  and 
21  years,  446,761 ;  number  of  teachers  reported, — ^males,  2,482,  females  666 ;  in 
all,  8,098.  Teacher's  wages  per  month, — male,  $28.01 ;  female,  $16.62.  Number 
of  schools  reported  2,622;  average  length,  in  months,  2.64.  A  State  teachers* 
association  was  formed  during  the  year.  690  school-libraries  of  821  volumes  each, 
were  distributed  throughout  the  State.  The  aggregate  cost  of  these  221,490  vol- 
umes was  $147,222,  or  an  average  of  $218  for  each  library. 

AsTLUX  FOB  THE  Dkaf  AND  DuvB,  INDIANAPOLIS,  1864.  The  Coustitutioa 
provides  that "  institutions  fbr  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and 
fbr  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  shall  be  supported  by  law.  Houses  of  Reftige  for 
the  refbrmation  of  juvenile  offenders  shall  be  established  by  the  Assembly,  and 
the  county  boards  may  provide  farms  as  an  asylum  for  those  who  have  claims 
upon  the  sympathies  and  aid  of  society."  All  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  are  entitled  to  an  education,  without 
charge  for  board  or  tuition.  The  session  is  annual,  and  lasts  ten  months,  from  the 
16th  of  September  to  the  16th  July.  The  course  of  instruction  is  for  five  years. 
Pupils  in  attendance  November  1, 1864, 189;  89  males,  60  females.  The  whole 
number  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  Hospital  in  1848  is  818;  199  males 
114  females.  Number  discharged,  174;  110  males  and  64  females.  Of  168  the 
dea&ess  was  congenital.  Of  20  the  parents  married  within  the  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity; 27  of  the  pupils  have  married  deaf  mutes;  6  those  who  can  hear 
and  speak.    299  were  from  Indiana.    The  entire  receipts  during  the  year  were 
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$82,661.91.    The  ezpenseB  were  $82,821.21.    Balance,  $880.00.    The  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Institution  are  $20,000. 

iHanrunoii  roB  thb  Blixd,  Indianapolis.  The  hoarding  and  tuition  of 
pupils  who  are  ohildren  of  residents  in  the  State  are  free.  General  applicants 
over  21  and  under  8  years  of  age  are  not  admitted.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
during  the  year  was  77.  10  left  during  the  year,  leavrng  in  the  school  November 
1, 1864,  67.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  160  blind  persons  in  the  State  needing 
the  hutruction  of  the  school.  The  current  expenses  of  the  school  for  the  year 
are  about  $6,000. 

KENTUCKY. 
Educational  Funds.    The  school  fhnd  amounted  in  1864  to  $1,400,270.01 ; 
oonsbting  of  State  bonds  and  bank  stocks,  besides  an  annual  tax  on  property 
amounting  to  about  $76,000. 

Common  Schools.  108  counties  and  cities  have  made  reports  to  the  Superin- 
tendent for  the  year  1 864.  Number  of  children  reported,^  207,210 ;  average  number 
at  school,  76,429.  '  Money  distributed  during  the  year  1864,  $146,047.  Number 
of  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years,  227,128. 

iNsrrruTioN  for  the  Bund  Louisvillx.  This  Institution  was  founded  in 
1842.    It  has  88  pupils. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Danville.  This  school  was 
founded  in  1822,  and  received  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land  from  Congress.  It 
is  under  the  direction  of  Centre  College.    It  has  87  pupils. 

LOUISIANA. 
Educational  Funds.  The  State  has  received  786,044  acres  of  land,  for 
common-school  purposes,  and  46,080  ffxt  a  higher  seminary.  The  constitution 
provides  that  *'free  public  schools  sliall  be  established  throughout  the  State;  the 
proceeds  of  lands  granted  for  the  purpose,  and  of  lands  escheated  to  the  State, 
shall  be  held  as  a  permanent  fund,  on  .which  six  per  cent,  interest  shall  be  paid  by 
the  State  for  the  support  of  these  schools.'^  The  yearly  sum  of  $260,000  is 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  free  schools  of  the  State,  and  is  derived  firom 
the  levy  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  from  the  imposition  of  a  poll-tax 
of  $1  on  each  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  State.  The  School  Fund,  January  1, 
1866,  amounted  to  $461,269.66.  There  is,  besides,  the  Seminary  Fund,  which,  at 
the  same  date,  was  $161^89.66.  But  these  now  are  Ainds  of  account  only,  and 
consist  merely  of  a  debt  of  the  State  to  the  fund.  The  number  of  school  districts 
in  the  State,  January  1, 1866,  was  681 ;  number  of  schools  in  operation,  an  average 
of  eight  months  in  the  year,  in  88  parishes,  687,  and  the  average  tuition  of  each 
scholar,  per  annum,  was  $9 ;  number  of  white  children  in  the  State,  between  6 
and  16,  62,682;  average  attendance  for  the  year,  estimated  86,000;  number  of 
teachers  in  the  State,  about  1,000.  The  amount  apportioned  to  the  several  par- 
ishes for  the  year  was  $260,624.66.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education  contains  no  other  statistics  than  these  of  any  genertd  use.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  his  message  speaks  of  the  *' educational  system  **  as  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  as  '*  almost  a  failure." 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum.  This  Institution  is  at  Baton  Rouge, 
and  embraces  both  a  "  mute  department "  and  a  "  blind  department"  The  build- 
ings for  the  latter  were  in  process  of  erection  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  Jan- 
uary 26, 1866.  The  mute  department  is  in  operation.  There  have  been  81  pupils 
in  the  Institution  during  the  year,  16  females  and  16  males;  29  were  natives  of 
Louisiana,  and  2  of  Kentucky.  All  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State,  between 
10  and  80  years  of  age,  and  all  the  blind  between  the  ages  of  8  and  26,  are  entitled 
to  an  educatiOD,  free  of  charge  for  board  or  tuition,  in  this  Institution. 
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MAINE. 

Educational  Fnin>8.  Tlie  permanent  School  Fund  is  $126,281.01.  The 
amonnt  apportioned  for  the  year  1864,  was  $66,860.68.  The  bank  tax  for  the 
support  of  schools  is  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  their  tsi^itaL  The  appor- 
tionment b  made  ratably  among  towns  making  returns.  Towns  are  obliged 
by  law  to  raise  annually  an  amount  of  school  money  equal  to  40  cents  for  each 
inhabitant. 

Common  Schools.  By  the  act  of  April  17, 1864,  provision  is  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  His  duty  is  **  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools  and  the  promotion  of  the  general 
interests  of  education  in  the  State."  He  is  to  hold  annually  in  each  county  a 
teachers'  convention,  for  one  week  at  least,  of  whicii  he  has  Uie  charge,  and  he  is 
to  employ  suitable  instructors  and  teachers  to  assist  him  therein.  To  defray  the 
expenses  of  these  conventions  $2,000  are  appropriated  annually. 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  common  schools  are  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1862,  as  follows:  Number  of  cities  7,  of 
towns  872,  and  plantations  841 ;  of  districts  4,092,  and  parts  of  districts  276. 
Number  of  male  teachers,  2,767;  average  monthly  wages,  $17.88;  female  teach- 
ers, 4,248 ;  average  weekly  wages,  $1.64.  Average  length  of  schools,  18  8-1 0th 
weeks.  Number  of  schools  suspended  by  incompetency  of  teachers  1,696. 
School-houses — ^number  of  good  houses,  1,696 ;  poor  do.,  2,171 ;  built  during  past 
year,  174,  and  cost,  $67,688.46.  Scholars — whole  number  237,773 ;  attending 
summer  term — ^total  183,062,  and  average,  99,248 ;  attending  winter  term — total, 
164,968,  and  average  118,746 ;  mean  average  attendance  both  summer  and  winter 
terms,  108,997 ;  ratio  of  mean  average  to  whole  number  of  scholars,  0.46.  Amount 
of  school  money  raised  by  tax  per  scholar,  $1.20;  whole  amount  of  school  money 
raised  by  tax,  $284,704.74;  minimum  school  tax  required  bylaw,  280,648.20; 
excess  $66,664.44;  amonnt  apportioned  from  State  School  Fund,  $84,701.81 ;  mis- 
cellaneous funds,  $18,878.19;  amount  expended  for  private  schools  $28,994.42. 
Ratio  of  school  money  raised  by  tax  to  valuation  of  2  9-lOth  mills. 

State  Reform  School.  This  school  is  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  is  under  the 
Superintendence  of  Wm.  R.  Lincoln.  The  first  boy  was  received  November  14, 
1868;  from  that  day  to  Nov.  18, 1864, 117  inmates  were  received  and  4  were  dis- 
charged. 27  were  from  Kennebec  county;  80  firom  Cumberland;  28  from  Penob- 
scot; 2 from  Oxford;  1  each  from  Hancock  and  Waldo;  12  from  York;  8  each 
from  Washington  and  Franklin;  8  from  Sagadahoc;  and  2  from  Somerset  78 
were  committed  for  larceny:  8  for  breaking  and  entering  with  felonious  intent; 
21  as  common  runaways;  4  for  truancy;  8  for  assault,  and  6  for  malicious  mis- 
chief; 100  were  Americans,  and  17  foreigners ;  average  age  IBk  years.  Each  boy 
is  employed  six  hours  of  each  day  at  some  mechanical,  agricultural,  or  domestio 
labor.    The  farm  eonnected  with  the  school  contains  160  acres. 

MARYLAND. 
Educational  Funds.  The  State  has  a  School  Fund,  arising  out  of  advances 
made  on  account  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  repaid  by  Congress,  together  with  the 
avails  of  a  tax  on  th^  capital  of  every  bank  created  by  the  Legislature.  This 
Fund  in  1864  amounted  to  about  $160,000.  The  income  is  distributed  to  the  sev- 
eral counties,  and  by  the  county  conmiissioner  is  paid  over  in  some  cases  to  pri- 
mary Schools,  and  in  others  to  one  or  more  Academies. 

Common  Schools.  There  is  no  uniform  system  of  public  schools ;  each  oounty 
being  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  its  own  system,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  the 
most  gross  Inequality  of  school  privileges,  and  an  entire  absence  of  reliable 
returns  as  to  the  condition  of  such  schools  as  are  established.    The  public  schools 
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'of  Baltimore  ere  in  a  good  condition.    The  City  raises  more  money  for  their  sup- 
port than  all  the  rest  of  the  State  for  the  same  object 

The  State  provides  for  indigent  deaf-mate  and  blind  children  in  the  Institntion 
at  Pennsylyania.    There  is  a  Honse  of  Beftige  for  young  criminals,  at  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Educational  Fu2n>8.  The  School  Fund  amounted  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1866,  to  ,$1,602,967,  yielding  an  income  for  distribution  among  the  schools  of 
$47,000.  Any  town  to  draw  its  proportion  of  this  income  must  raise  by  tax  on 
the  property  of  the  town  for  the  support  of  the  school  a  sum  equal  to  $1.60  per 
each  person  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16. 

PuBuo  Schools.  Every  town  is  obliged  by  law  to  maintain  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  public  schools  to  edtfbate  all  the  children  of  a  proper  school  age.  And 
towns  having  over  three  hundred  fkmilies,  must  maintain  a  public  High  or  Gram- 
mar School.  The  State  provides  for  the  support  of  four  Normal  Schools  for  the 
education  of  teachers  for  the  district  schools,  and  has  established  forty-eight 
scholarships  in  the  Colleges  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  high 
schools.  The  supervision  of  the  public  school  system  is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of 
Education,  which  consists  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  eij^ 
members,  one  being  appointed  each  year ^  to  serve  for  eight  years.  The  Board 
appoints  a  Secretary,  who  has  an  assistant,  and  two  agents  to  visit  schools,  lec- 
ture in  the  towns,  and  co-operate  with  committees  and  teachers  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools. 

The  statistics  of  the  public  schools,  normal  schools,  and  academies  for  1864  were 
as  follows:  the  towns  raise  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools,  $1,018,472.26. 
Aggregate  expended  for  wages,  fuel,  and  superintendence  $1,140,182.68.  Number 
of  children  in  the  State  from  6  to  16  years  old,  206,626.  Number  that  attend 
school  under  6  years,  16,098 ;  over  16  years,  21,609.  Number  of  public  schools  in 
the  State,  4,168.  Number  of  teachers  in  summer,  males  874,  females  4,172 ;  in 
winter,  males  1,840,  females  2,891.  Number  of  scholars  in  summer  schools, 
186,628.  Number  in  winter  schools,  199,447.  Average  attendance  in  summer, 
141,226;  in  winter,  164,277.  Batioof  attendance  to  whole  number  of  children 
between  6  and  16,  .72.  Average  length  of  the  schools,  7  months  and  16  days. 
Average  wages  per  month,  inclusive  of  board,  paid  to  male  teachers,  $87.76.  Do. 
to  female  teachers,  $16.88.  There  are  66  incorporated  academies  in  the  State,  with 
an  average  of  4,142  pupils,  and  an  aggregate  of  $86,822.90  paid  for  tuition;  also, 
674  unincorporated  academies,  private  schools,  &c.,  with  17,822  scholars,  and  an 
estimated  aggregate  of  $244,290.72  paid  for  tuition.  Amount  expended  on  public 
and  private  schools,  &c.,  exclusive  of  cost  of  repabring  and  erecting  school  edifices, 
$1,884,428.40.  There  were  in  1860  local  funds  for  the  support  of  academies,  &c., 
to  the  amount  of  about  860,000,  yielding  an  income  of  about  $20,006.  The  value 
of  the  public  school-houses  in  the  State  in  1848  was  $2,760,000,  of  which  $2,200,. 
000  had  been  expended  since  1888.  The  four  Normal  Schools  supported  by  the 
State,  cost  annually  about  $11,000;  one  is  at  Westfleld,  one  at  Framingham,  one 
at  Bridgewater,  and  one  at  Salem,  for  girls— averaging  annually,  in  all,  about 
260  pupils. 

Statb  Reform  School  fob  Bots,  WESTDOBoaGH.  This  school  was  estab- 
lished in  1848,  at  an  expense  for  land  and  buildings  of  $100,000,  to  which  Theo- 
dore Lyman  gave  $60,000.  Boys  in  the  school,  Dec.  1st,  1868,  886;  received 
einoa,889;  discharged  during  the  year,  216;  remaining,  November  80th,  1864, 
669.  Of  those  committed,  8  were  6  years  old,  9  were  7,  86  were  8, 67  wore  9, 128 
were  10, 161  were  11, 179  were  12, 198  were  18,  286  were  14,  and  268  were  16,  87 
were  16, 19  were  17  and  over,  and  the  ages  of  8  were  unknown.  464  were  com- 
mitted for  larceny,  666  for  stubbornness,  67  as  idle  and  disorderly,  81  for  Tft- 
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graney,  27  for  shopbreaking  and  stealing,  6  for  assault,  18  as  ninaways,  66  for 
shopbreaking  with  intent  to  steal,  6  as  common  dronkards,  80  for  malicious  mis- 
chief, and  8  for  burglary.  990  were  committed  daring  minority,  2  for  10  years,  1 
for  9  years,  7  for  8  years,  27  for  6  years,  and  the  remainder  for  shorter  periods. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  inmates  1,098  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  236  in 
foreign  countries.  Of  the  1,093  bom  in  this  country,  768  arc  of  American  pa- 
rentage, and  the  rest  of  foreign.  All  the  boys  are  employed  during*  a  portion  of 
the  day  at  some  mechanical,  agricultural,  or  domestic  labor.  They  do  ^e  wash 
ing,  ironing,  and  cooking,  and  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Each  day,  4 
hours  are  devoted  to  school,  6  to  labor,  81  to  sleep,  and  6  Mo  recreation  and  mis- 
cellaneous duties.  180  acres  of  land  were  originally  purchased,  and  since  that 
time  an  a(^oining  farm  has  been  added.  A  new  wing  was  added  to  the  building 
in  1868.  The  school  can  accommodate  660  inmates)  and  is  now  (1866)  full.  The 
expenses  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  were  $68,171.01 ;  exceeding  the  means 
provided,  $6,789.60.  The  estimated  expense  of  keeping  each  boy  per  annum 
is  $46. 

State  Rsform  School  pol  Girls,  Lancaster.  A  school  for  this  purpose 
was  established  by  the  Legislature  of  1866,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation 
of  tlif^  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  preceding  Legislature. 
The  government  is  vested  in  seven  tmstees,  who  are  authorized  to  procure  a  site, 
and  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $40,800;  that 
being  the  amount  of  the  State  appropriation  ($20,000)  and  the  private  subscrip* 
tion  ($20,800.)  Gurls  over  7  and  under  16  years  of  age,  who  have  committed  any 
offence,  or  are  beggars  or  vagrants,  may  be  sent  thither,  and  in  all  cases  the/  are 
to  be  committed  until  they  are  18  years  of  age,  unless  sooner  discharged  or  dis- 
posed of  by  being  bound  as  apprentices. 

School  for  Idiotic  aitd  Feeble-mended  Youth,  Boston.  This  school 
has  been  m  operation  since  1848,  under  the  gratuitous  and  effective  superintend- 
ence of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  To  the  close  of  1864, 114  pupils  had  been  admitted, 
and  41  remained  in  the  Institution  at  that  time.  80  are  State  beneficiaries.  At 
first  the  State  appropriated  $2,600  yearly  to  support  its  beneficiaries,  and  latterly 
$6,000  a  year.  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $26,000  to  pur- 
chase a  site  and  erect  a  building  for  this  school,  upon  condition  that  before  July 
4th,  1866,  the  tmstees  should  raise  $5,000  for  furnishing  it  with  apparatus,  &c. 
This  condition  has  been  complied  with.  From  the  very  able  and  careful  report 
of  the  conunissioners  of  the  State  to  ascertain  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
insane  and  idiots  in  the  State,  prepared  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  it  appears  that  there  are  in 
the  State  1,087  idiots,  of  whom  640  are  supported  by  friends,  and  417  by  the  State ; 
1,043  being  natives,  and  44  foreigners.  There  has  been  since  1848  a  private 
establishment  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  at  Barre,  in  Worcester  Co.  It  is 
now  under  the  care  of  Dr.  George  Brown,  and  has  some  30  pupils. 

Perkins*  Institution,  and  Kew  England  Astlum  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston.  From  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Tmstees,  there 
were  111  pupils  in  1854.  The  annual  expenses  are  home  by  payments  made  by 
the  States  from  which  the  pupils  are  sent,  viz.,  $9,000  by  Mass. ;  $2,408  by  Maine; 
$1,119  by  Conn.;  $640  by  Vt.;  $460  by  K.  Hampshire,  and  $226  by  private 
pupils,  and  the  avails  of  a  Fund  of  $82,826  belonging  to  the  Institution. 

Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  State  provides  for  the  education  of  all  her  indigent 
deaf  and  dumb  children,  at  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $10,000  a  year. 

(7V>  6<  continued.) 


XVI.    EDUCATIONAL  MOYEMEKTS  AND  STATISTICS. 


RUSSIA. 

Universities.  The  following  particalars  are  from  the  last  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Publio  Instruction  in  Russia. 

The  Universitt  of  St.  Psteesburo  includes  three  faculties,*  each  divi- 
ded into  two  sections,  viz.,  the  faculty  of  history  and  philology,  composed 
of  the  tections  of  universal  and  oriental  literature;  the  faculty  of  physics 
and  mathematics,  comprising  the  sections  of  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences ;  the  faculty  of  law,  including  the  sections  of  jurisprudence  and 
political  economy. 

The  university  had  during  the  year  1853,  70  officers  and  383  students. 
In  addition  to  the  latter,  70  foreigners  were  also  in  attendance  upon  the 
lectures. 

The  Library  of  the  Universityf  contains  35,333  works  in  44,487  volumes, 
and  that  of  the  students  contains  1,701  volumes. 

The  UmvERSirr  or  Moscow  contains  four  faculties ;  one  of  history  and 
philology,  another  of  physics  and  mathematics,  the  third  of  law  and  the 
fourth  of  medicine.  These  four  faculties  embrace  133  professors  and  offi- 
cers and  975  studenU,  in  addition  to  131  foreigners.  The  Library  of  the 
University  contains  68,833  works  in  106,096  volumes. 

Ths  Urivebsitt  of  Kharkoff  has  four  faculties,  corresponding  to  those 
of  Moscow.  The  number  of  students  in  1853,  was  475,  beside  18  foreign- 
ers ;  the  number  of  professors  and  officers  was  77.  The  Library  contains 
39,541  woiks  in  54,631  volumes. 

The  Urivbrsitt  of  Kasan,  with  the  same  arrangement  of  its  faculties  as 
at  Kharkoff,  had  in  1853,  93  officers  and  370  studenU.  The  principal 
Library  contains  53,487  volumes,  and  that  of  the  students,  10,181  volumes. 

The  UmvsRsiTT  of  St.  Vladimir,  at  Kieff,  is  formed  also  of  the  four 
above-named  faculties.  It  had  in  1853,  07  professors  and  officers.  There 
were  606  students  in  addition  to  88  foreigners  who  were  in  attendance 
upon  lectures.    The  Library  of  the  university  contains  91*881  volumes. 

The  University  of  Dorpat  is  composed  of  five  faculties,  viz.,  of  law,  of 
theology,  of  history  and  philology,  of  physics  and  mathematics,  and  of 
medicine.  There  were  in  1853,  71  professors  and  other  officers,  and  634 
students.    The  Library  contains  87,496  volumes! 

*  The  faculty  of  medicine  is  not  needed  in  this  University,  on  account  of  the 
excellent  Medico-OhJmigical  Academy  which  exists  in  St  Petenburgh,  on  a  sep- 
arate fimndation. 

t  This  Library  is  quits  distinct  finom  the  Imperial  Public  Library  of  St  Petsn- 
burg,  one  of  m  largest  oolleotioDS  <^  books  in  the  worid,  numbering  not  flur  flmn 
bao  a  mSlion  of  volumes. 

Vot^  I,  No.  3.-36. 
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Schools  of  Spboial  Iii«t&uctiom.  TheGoremmentofRnMia  has  done 
as  much  as  any  other  in  Europe,  within  the  last  half  century,  for  the  estab- 
Liahment  and  maintenance  of  schools  of  special  trainings  where  men  from 
every  quarter  of  the  empire  may  be  fitted  by  appropriate  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, for  practical  yet  scientific  puisuits-— as  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
the  protection  and  cultivation  of  forests,  the  development  of  mines  and  the 
perfection  of  manufactures 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  military  schools  are  cared  for.  In  the  old  and  new 
capitals,  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  two  or  three  smaller  places, 
immense  academies  for  the  training  of  officers  are  established  and  munifi- 
cently sustained.  One  such  institution  in  St.  Petersburg  had,  a  short  time 
since,  more  cadets  than  the  whole  number  of  officers  in  the  ITnited  States' 
army ;  while  in  the  five-and-twenty  military  schools  of  the  empire,  there 
were,  in  1854,  more  than  eight  thousand  cadets,  or  three-fonrths  the  num- 
ber of  our  regular  troops,  officers,  privates,  and  musicians  included.  These 
schools  are  for  difierent  objects ;  one  trains  officers  of  the  guard,  another 
those  of  the  line,  and  others  are  for  the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  and  the  corps 
of  engineers.  In  all  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  instructors  are  em- 
ployed, and  their  systems  of  instruction,  pursued  through  several  years, 
will  compare  most  favorably  with  those  oi  the  military  academies  in  any 
other  country.  Next  to  the  schools  of  preparation  for  the  army,  are  those 
of  the  navy.  One  of  these,  the  Marine  Corps  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  its 
ninety  officers  and  nearly  six  hundred  pupils,  is  in  every  respect  a  first-class 
establishment ;  and  among  the  other  establishments,  subordinate  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Marine,  ten  in  number,  with  nearly  four  thousand  pupils, 
are  schools  for  training  sailors  for  the  merchant  service,  the  customs,  and 
other  maritime  occupations. 

Every  one  knows  how  rich  are  the  mines  of  Russia,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess they  are  worked.  It  is  not  so  well  understood  that  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  the  government  has  made  enormous  appropriations  to  main- 
tain a  corps  of  miners,  who  shall  combine  the  most  thorough  scientific 
training  with  abundant  practical  esperience.  The  high  school  of  miners 
in  St.  Petersburg,  with  its  thirty-six  instructors  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
scholars,  is  supported  by  seventy-four  lower  mining  schools  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  empire,  to  which  it  furnishes  instructors  from  iu  graduates,  and 
from  which,  in  turn,  it  derives  well-fitted  pupils.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  the  school  at  St.  Petersburg  occupies  eight  years,  and  is  rendered  exceed- 
ingly valuable  by  the  attainments  of  its  officers,  the  extent  and  completeness 
of  its  geological  and  minerelogical  museums,  its  collection  of  mining  appa- 
ratus, and  its  large  models  of  coal,  copper  and  gold  mines. 

Russia  is  not  less  renowned  as  an  agricultural  than  as  a  mining  country, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  government  is  seen  in  providing  as  well  for  the 
improvement  of  its  forests  and  fields,  as  for  the  skillful  working  of  its  beds 
of  ore.  A  few  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  fine  farm,  provided  with  all 
the  suitable  buildings,  well  stocked  with  cattle  and  rich  in  museums,  is  the 
chief  agricultural  school.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  students,  chosen  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  here  receive,  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  such 
instruction  as  will  make  them  most  useful  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  own 
homes,  to  which  they  are  finally  sent  back.  Their  studies  continue  for  five 
years,  although  strictly  confined  to  agriculture.  For  the  training  of  forest- 
ers there  is  a  totally  difierent  school,  where  the  culture  of  trees,  their  pres- 
ervation and  use,  are  taught  as  a  practical  science  by  nearly  fi»ty  teachers 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars.  Near  Moscow  is  another  large  agricul- 
tural academy,  and  in  not  less  than  eight  other  places  of  the  empire,  are 
model  fhrnis,  almost  every  one  of  which  is  attended  by  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  Horticulture  and  the  veterinary  art  are  taught  in  entirely 
distinct  establishments,  their  general  principles  only  being  inculcated  in  the 
institutions  just  referred  to. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  Russia  is  doing  to  develop  by  educational  applian- 
ces its  various  resources.    It  is  still  behindhand  in  its  manufhcturing  Indus- 
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try.  Its  high  tariff  and  its  splendid  establishments  supported  by  the  crown 
for  making  porcelain »  glass,  tapestry  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  have  not 
done  aU  Uiat  is  needed.  Technological  education  has,  therefore,  been 
added  to  its  system  of  special  training,  and  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
St.  Petersburg,  under  the  care  of  twenty-five  instructov,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pupils  are  fitting  themselves  by  the  study  of  chemistry, 
mathematics,  and  the  laws  of  design  as  applied  to  the  arts,  for  various 
elevated  industrial  pursuits.  Special  schools  of  design  in  both  the  old  and 
new  capitals  of  the  empire,  are  attended  by  nearly  one  thousand  scholars. 

The  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  is  taught  in  two  schools  to  nearly 
five  hundred  pupils.  Every  form  and  dialect  of  the  Oriental  languages  are 
taught  in  the  Philological  Institute  by  thirty-six  teachers,  to  over  two  hun- 
dred pupils  who  are  training  themselves  to  be  interpreters  among  the  various 
nations  which  bound  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  empire.  Even 
the  Post-Office  service  has  three  schools  located  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow 
and  Tobolsk,  and  specially  devoted  to  candidates  for  its  employment. 

It  is  thus  that  Russia,  a  new  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a 
nation  not  composed,  like  our  own,  of  emigrants  from  civilized  lands  and 
their  direct  descendants,  but  of  men  who  are  not  yet  freed  from  the  title  of 
barbarians,  is  seeking  to  improve  its  internal  affairs,  and  to  develop  wisely 
its  wonderful  capaciUes.  The  variety  of  these  special  schools,  manned  by 
such  large  numbers  of  instructors,  attended  by  so  many  thousands  of  pupils, 
endowed  with  rich  museums,  well  filled  libraries  and  admirable  apparatus, 
giving  instruction  in  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  and  in  the  principles  of 
industrial  art  most  approved  in  the  establishments  of  every  other  nation,  is 
fast  tending  to  place  Russia  in  the  forward  ranks  of  civilization." — New 
York  TrUmtu. 


MiUTART  Schools.  The  London  Times  acknowledged  not  long  ago,  in 
an  editorial  article,  that  one  great  cause  why  the  allies  had  been  less  suc- 
cessful than  t\^vf  hoped  to  be  in  the  present  war,  was  their  ignorance  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  Russian  Institutions  for  military  education. 
The  officers  trained  in  such  establishments  are  not  surpassed  in  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  their  profession  by  those  of  any  country. 

According  to  tlie  Kalemder  for  1855,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Solenees,  the  number  of  officers  and  cadets  in  the  military  schools  of  the 
empire  was  as  follows,  upon  the  1st  of  January,  1854. 

8t,  PeUnhwrg  Military  School  Dittrict. 

Imperial  Page  Corps,  .... 
School  of  Sub-Ensigns  of  the  Guard  and  Junkers, 
First  Cadet  Corps,  .... 

Second  Cadet  Corps,  •  - 

Pawloff  Cadet  Corps,        - 

Novogorod  Cadet  Corps,  .... 

Grusinian  Cadet  Corps,     .  •  •  - 

Finnish  Cadet  Corps,  .... 

Alexandroff  Cadet  Corps,  ... 

The  Noble  Regiment,  .... 

Moteow  MUitarf  School  Dittrict. 
First  Moscow  Cadet  Corps,  ... 

Second  Moscow  Cadet  Corps,  ... 

Alexandrine  Cadet  Corps  for  Orphans, 


InsteaoUMs. 

Pupils 

50 

167 

35 

253 

67 

603 

76 

603 

63 

501 

16 

391 

(was  not  opened.) 

30 

131 

26 

361 

102 

863 

42 

567 

44 

398 

29 

%8 

Sg4  Bwmiam. 

Orloff  Cadet  Corps,       -  .  .  -  - 

Alezandroff  Cadet  Corps  in  Tula,  .  -  - 

Michael  Cadet  Corps  in  Woroneet,      -  ... 

Tamboff  Cadet  cXrps,  .... 

Kasan  Cadet  Corps,    .  -  •  -  • 

Department  fbr  those  of  under  age  in  the  1st  corps, 
Orenburg  Cadet  Corps,  .... 

Ssibirian  Cadet  Corps,        -  •  .  • 

Weitem  MiUtarf  Sdiool  Diitriet, 

Polozk  Cadet  Corps,  .... 

Petroff  Cadet  Corps  In  Poltsiwa,  ... 

Alexandroff  Cadet  Corps  in  Brest  Litowskij, 
Vladimir    Cadet  Corps  in  Kieff,  .  .  . 


Chief  Engineer's  School, 
HichaA  Artillery  School, 


32 

383 

11 

104 

96 

393 

7 

105 

(was  not  opened.) 

21 

97 

21 

197 

10 

220 

21 

377 

86 

411 

19 

404 

24 

254 

'   46 

126 

38 

150 

Total,  ....  879  6,269 


BELGIUM. 

Industrial  Schools.  The  **  Journal  of  Industrial  Progr^,"  (Dublin, 
February  and  March,  1855,)  contains*  two  articles,  historical  and  statistical, 
on  the  state  of  Belgian  Industry,  and  on  Apprentices'  Workshops  (for  boys) 
and  Apprentices'  Schools  (for  girls.)  The  following  particulars  are  taken 
fVom  that  source* 

In  East  and  West  Renders,  in  1854,  there  were  open  65  atdiin  tTappnn' 
tiitagt  (making  plain  fancy  fabrics  in  wool,  cotton,  linen  and  silk)  of  which 
60  were  aided  by  the  government;  64  of  these  workshops  had  2,148  persons 
in  apprenticeship,  and  had  already  trained  9,317  persons — ^total,  11,465. 
In  53  localities  out  of  the  65,  the  rate  of  wages  had  been  increased  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  workshops.  In  many  cases  the  wages  of  the.trained  work- 
men were  double,  in  some  even  treble,  and  in  most  cases  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  untrained  workmen  before  the  establishment 
of  the  shops. 

Of  EcoUi  d'apprmtisiage  for  girls,  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  atelien 
for  boys,)  there  were  740  in  Belgium  in  1852,  attended  by  about  45,000 
pupils,  chiefly  young  girls.  363  of  these  were  supported  by  private  persons, 
the  remainder  by  authorities  in  the  church  or  commune.  The  making  of 
lace,  muslin,  embroidery,  knitting,  fringe,  gimp,  gloves,  &c.,  is  encouraged 
in  these  schools.  Attendance  of  two  hours  daily  in  the  classes  for  two 
years,  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupil  to  learn  to  read,  write  and  calculate 
and  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  French  as  well  as  Flemish. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

AppBOPBiATioiis  FOA  EDUCATION,  Scizhcx  ahd  Art»  HI  1855-56.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  appropriations  for  Publio  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  that  for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  for  1855,  will  suggest 
some  objects  worthy  of  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  educators  on  this 
ride  of  the  Atlantic.  The  annual  appropriations  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  these  objects,  for  the  year  ending  31  st  March,  1856,  amounted  to 
£816  323,  or  over  $4  000,000. 

ENGLAJ7D  AND  WALE& 

The  grant  of  £381,921  for  Public  Education  in  Great  Britain,  exclusive 
of  Ireland,  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  In  aid  for  building,  enlarging  and  furnishing  School-houses,      £70,000 

purchase  of  Books,  Maps,    -            .            -            -  4,000 

Stipends  of  Pupil  Teachers,        ...  145,000 

Capitation  Grants,    .....  12,000 

Augmentation'  of  Salaries  of  Teachers — Principals,  47,000 

«<                       <*               «           Assistants,  4,500 

34  Training  or  Normal  Schools,              -            -  54,050 

Retiring  Pensions  for  incapacitated  Teachers,  1,000 
Salaries  and  other  expenses  of  Committee  of  Council 

on  Education,    .....  11,431 

10.        "          41  Inspectors  of  Schools— Salaries  and  Travel,  31,940 

The  grant  of  £79,364  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  aid  of  its  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  was  distributed  as  follows : 

1.  General  Management— Salary  of  Secretary,  dco.,         -  -      £2,767 

2.  Central  Institutions— London,         ....  30,000 


2. 

«< 

3. 

t* 

4. 

tt 

5. 

C( 

6. 

« 

7. 

«< 

8. 

<c 

9. 

M 

Industrial  Museum — Scotland,    - 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,    - 
Royal  Dublin  Society, 
Royal  Irish  Academy, 

3.  Aid  to  Schools  by  means  of  Examples,  Diagrams,  &c.. 

Salaries  to  Masters,  dEc, 

4.  Normal  Lace  School,  Ireland,    .  •  .  - 

5.  Prizes,  &c.,  ..... 

6.  Inspection — Salaries,     .  .  -  .  - 

Travel,  &c.,   .  .  .  - 

7.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Kingdom,        ... 


1,763 
4,707 
6,000 

300 

4,500 

12,900 

500 
2,400 
2,100 
2,000 
6,100 


8.  Meteorological  Observations  at  Sea,  ...  6,100 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  results  of  these  and  other  appro- 
priations for  Educational  purposes  in  Great  Britain,  in  noticing  the  ^ub* 
lished  reports  of  the  several  bodies  entrusted  with  the  expenditure. 
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UNiTXKsmr  poR  LsaAL  EoiroATioir,  to  meet  the  demands  for  a  more 
thorough  and  lystematic  education  Sot  the  Bar. 

In  1853,  a  Parliamentary  Commission  was  appointed  to  inqnire  into  the 
arrangements  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  for  promoting  the  study 
of  the  law  and  jurisprudence.  The  commissioners  were  Sir  William  Wood, 
Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Solicitor  General,  Sir 
T.  E.  Ferry,  Mr.  Lefevre,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Layie. 
Their  report  has  just  been  published.  It  contains  the  result  of  their  inqui- 
ries into  the  property  of  the  several  Inns  of  Court — into  the  method  of  con- 
ducting legal  education  in  the  principal  States  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
as  to  the  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  the  English  system. 

'<  The  commissioners,  in  concluding  their  report,  recommend  that  the 
Inns  of  Court  should  be  united  in  a  university,  but  still  preserving  their 
independence  respectively  as  distinct  societies  with  respect  to  their  property 
and  internal  arrangement,  and  that  such  university  might  not  only  regulate 
the  examinations,  but  might  likewise  confer  degrees  in  law.  It  is  observed 
that  such  degrees  might  be  of  considerable  professional  value,  that  early 
opportunities  of  practice  are  of  great  value  to  the  barrister  in  stimulating 
his  industry  and  in  the  timely  development  of  his  talents.  Such  opportn- 
nities  might  more  frequently  arise  if  the  solicitor  had  any  such  grounds  to 
justify  his  selection  of  a  young  barrister  as  might  be  afforded  by  degrees  or 
other  distinctions  granted  to  students  in  respect  of  their  examinations ;  and 
that  country  gentlemen,  also,  who  are  not  desirous  of  practicing  as  barris- 
ters, might  nevertheless  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
legal  study  afforded  by  such  an  university.  The  commissioners  deem  it 
advisable  that  there  should  be  established  a  preliminary  examination  for 
admission  to  the  Inns  of  Court  of  persons  who  have  not  taken  a  university 
degree,  and  that  there  should  be  examinations  the  passing  of  which  should 
be  requisite  for  the  call  to  the  bar,  and  that  the  four  Inns  of  Court  should 
be  united  in  one  university  for  the  purpose  of  these  examinations  and  of 
conferring  degrees,  and  they  then  propose  the  following  heads  of  a  scheme 
for  that  purpose : 

1.  That  a  university  be  constituted  with  a  power  of  conferring  degrees  in 
law,  of  which  the  constituent  members  shall  be  the  chancellor,  banisters^ 
at-law,  and  masters  of  laws. 

2.  The  chancellor  of  the  university  to  be  elected  for  life,  the  electors  being 
all  barristers  (including  Serjeants)  and  masters  of  laws. 

3.  That  a  senate,  consisting  of  thirty^-two  members,  shall  be  elected  in 
manner  following,  viz.,  eight  members  shall  be  elected  by  each  Inn  of 
Court,  five  of  them  being  Benchers  of  the  inn,  and  elected  by  the  Benchers ; 
and  three  of  them  being  barristers  (including  Serjeants)  of  any  inn,  but 
elected  by  the  barristers  (exclusive  of  the  Benchers)  of  the  inn  to  which 
they  belong. 

4.  That  one-fourth  of  the  senate  shall  retire  annually,  but  the  retiring 
members  to  be  re-eligible. 

5.  That  a  vice-chancellor  shall  be  elected  by  the  senate  from  their  own 
body,  and  upon  his  ceasing  to  be  a  member,  a  fresh  election  shall  take 
place.  The  vice-chancellor  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate  with 
the  privilege  of  a  casting  vote.  (The  details  as  to  convening  meetings,  a 
quorum,  and  the  like,  will  be  provided  for  in  any  charter  or  act  of  incorpo- 
ration.) 

6.  lliat  the  senate  and  vice-chancellor  shall  not  receive  any  emolument, 
but  tthall  have  power  to  appoint  a  treasurer,  a  secretary  or  registrar,  and 
other  proper  officers. 

7.  That  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  readers  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  be  continued,  and  that  the  senate  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct  the  payment  of  such  fees  as  they  shall  think  fit  by  the  students 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  university,  and  shall  transmit  tables  of  such  fees 
to  the  Inns  of  Court.  And  any  further  funds  that  may  be  requisite  shaU  be 
provided  by  the  Inns  of  Court. 
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8.  That  the  meetings  of  the  senate  be  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court. 

9.  That  the  government  of  the  uniyerstty  be  the  ohancellor  and  Senate. 

10.  That  there  shall  be,— 

(1.)  A  preliminary  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  as  students 
at  the  Inns  of  Court. 

(2.)  An  examination  in  law  of  students  desirous  of  being  called  to  the 
bar  or  taking  a  degree  of  master  in  laws.  That  there  shall  be  two  of  each 
of  such  examinations  respectively  held  every  year,  the  one  shortly  before 
Michaelmas  Term,  and  the  other  shortly  before  Easter  Term. 

11.  That  no  person  shall  be  examined  for  admission  as  a  student  at  an 
Iiin  of  Court  unless  he  shall  produce  his  conditional  admission  by  the  inn, 
subject  only  to  bis  passing  such  examination. 

12.  To  pass  such  preliminary  examination  such  persons  must  possess  a 
competent  knowledge  of  English  history  and  Latin. 

13.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a  student  into  any  Inn  of  Court  unless 
he  shall  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination,  or  have  obtained  the 
degree  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Inceptor  or  Bachelor  in  Law  at  some  uni- 
versity within  the  British  dominions. 

14.  The  subjects  for  the  examination  of  stadents  desirous  of  being  called 
to  the  bar  or  of  taking  a  degree  in  laws  shall  be  divided  into  two  branches, 
consisting  of  the  following  subjects : 

First  branch — (a.)  Constitutional  law  and  legal  history.  (6.)  Jurispru- 
dence,   (e.)  The  Roman  law. 

Second  branch — (a.)  Common  law.  (b.)  Equity,  (c.)  The  law  of  real 
property. 

15.  That  no  person  shall  be  called  to  the  bar  unless  he  shall  receive  a 
certificate  from  the  senate  of  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  at 
least  one  subject  in  each  of  the  above  branches. 

16.  That  students  may  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  honors  at  the 
examination  in  such  branches,  and,  if  they  shall  be  deemed  by  the  exam- 
iners to  have  passed  a  creditable  examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  either 
branch,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  honor,  in  respect  of  such 
examination  ;  and,  if  they  shall  have  passed  a  like  examination  in  all  the 
subjects  of  both  branches,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
laws.  The  senate  to  make  regulations  in  respect  of  the  classification  of  the 
students  for  honors. 

17.  That  at  each  examination  a  studentship  of  fifty  guineas  per  annum, 
to  be  held  for  four  years,  be  awarded  to  the  master  in  laws  who  fthall  have 
passed  the  best  examination. 

18.  That  all  persons  desirous  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  and  all  candi- 
dates for  honors,  other  than  candidates  for  the  studentship,  may,  as  they 
think  fit,  pass  their  examination  in  each  branch  either  at  the  same  time  or 
at  separate  times ;  but  the  candidates  for  the  studentship  must  be  examined 
in  both  branches  at  the  same  time. 

19.  That  the  examiners  be  appointed  by  the  senate. 

20.  That  readers  be  appointc>d,  as  at  present,  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  the 
senate  appointing  the  fifth  reader,  now  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education,  with  power  for  each  Bench  (if  it  think  fit,)  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  senate,  or  for  the  senate,  on  the  joint  application  of  ail  the 

'Benches  of  all  the  inns,  to  appoint  additional  readers. 

21.  The  Inns  of  Courts  not  to  be  compelled  to  call  to  the  bar  those  who 
have  passed  an  examination,  but  to  retain  their  present  powers  with  refer- 
ence to  the  calling  of  students  to  the  bar,  and  the  dis-barring  of  persona 
after  their  call,  subject  to  the  appeal  to  the  judges." 

**  The  commissioners  would  venture  to  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that  the  . 
several  universities  of  the  realm  would,  in  their  judgment,  co-operate  mora 
effectually  in  advancing  legal  education  by  a  sound  and  liberal  training  for 
the  students  intending  afterward  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  the  law— a 
training  limited  in  respect  to  that  study  to  general  prindples^than  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  special  instruction  which  the  Inns  of  Court  should 
properly  supply.'' 
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Turn  MixtuofD  IfiftTiTUTi  AT  BujoiiOHAM.  A  oew  Scientifle  School  has 
just  been  established  Id  Birmingham.  The  ooraer^tone  of  the  building 
was  laid  by  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  on  the22d  NoTember,  ia55, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  the  workingmenof  that  great  manu- 
facturing district,  and  of  literary  and  scientific  men  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  character  o£  the  Institute  and  the  proceedings  justify  a  more 
extended  notice. 

Lord  Calthorpe,  the  President  of  the  Institute,  in  his  address  in  behalf  of 
the  Council,  to  Prince  Albert,  remarked  that  the  enterprise  was  one  of  the 
results  of  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  had  shown  that  to 
meet  the  sharp  competition  of  French  and  other  continental  workshops  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  the  English  manufacturer  and  workman  must 
have  a  higher  scientific  and  artistic  training  than  was  provided  in  existing 
institutions  of  education. 

"  In  the  design  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  the  general 
features  of  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  are  combined  with  Uiose  of 
a  school  of  industrial  science. 

In  the  former  department  provision  will  be  made  for  libraries,  reading- 
rooms,  museums  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history,  for  collections 
of  fine  art  manufactures,  machinery,  and  mining  records,  and  for  lectures 
and  discussions  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 

The  industrial  department,  which  has  received  tlie  approval  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Board  of  Trade  department  of  science  and  art,  has  been  already 
opened  with  considerable  success ;  it  provides  systematic  lectures  and  class 
instruction  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
science  which  are  specially  applicable  to  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
operations  of  the  district. 

It  is  also  intended  to  provide  in  the  same  building  improved  accommoda- 
tion for  the  Government  School  of  Ornamental  Art,  which  has  long  been 
established  in  Birmingham  with  the  happiest  success. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  an  institution  destined,  as  we  hope,  to 
advance  not  only  the  material,  but  also  the  moral  welfare  of  this  great  com- 
munity, by  uniting  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  divers  opinions  in  the  promotion 
of  studies  which  add  dignity  to  daily  labor,  enlarge  the  faculties,  refine  the 
tastes,  and  fill  the  heart  with  nobler  conceptions  of  man's  destiny,  and  of 
God's  all- wise,  all -bounteous  love. 

On  this  commanding  site,  liberally  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  munici- 
pal corporation  of  the  borough,  a  building  is  to  be  erected  in  which  litera- 
ture, science  and  art,  may  be  worthily  enshrined  under  one  roof." 

In  a  speech  afVer  the  corner-stone  was  **  well  and  truly  fixed,**  Prince 
Albert  uttered  some  truths  which  American  manufacturers  and  working- 
men  will  do  well  to  heed. 

"  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  are  set  in  operation 
in  every  workshop,  we  are  condemned  to  one  of  three  states :  Either  we 
merely  go  on  to  do  things  just  as  our  fathers  did,  and  for  no  better  reason  . 
than  because  they  did  them  so;  or,  trusting  to  some  personal  authority,  we 
adopt  at  random  the  recommendation  of  some  specific,  in  a  speculative 
hope  that  it  may  answer;  or,  lastly-^and  this  is  the  most  favorable  case — 
we  ourselves  improve  upon  certain  processes;  but  this  can  only  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  experience  hardly  earned  and  deai:ly  bought,  and  which,  aAer 
•  all,  can  only  embrace  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  a  small 
number  of  experiments.  From  none  of  these  causes  can  we  hope  for  much 
progress ;  for  the  mind,  however  ingenious,  has  no  materials  to  work  with, 
and  remains  in  presence  of  phenomena,  the  causes  of  which  are  hidden 
from  it.  But  these  laws  of  nature—these  Divine  laws — are  capable  of  being 
discovered  and  understood,  and  of  being  taught,  and  made  our  own.  This 
is  the  task  of  science ;  and,  while  science  discovers  and  teaches  these  laws, 
art  teaches  their  application. 
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Fu:  be  it  from  me  to  nndervalue  the  creatiTe  power  of  genias,  or  to  treat 
shrewd  common  sense  as  worthless  without  knowledge.  But  nobody  will 
tell  me  that  the  same  genius  would  not  take  an  incomparably  higher  flight 
if  supplied  with  all  the  means  which  knowledge  can  impart;  or  that  com- 
mon eense  does  not  become,  in  fact,  only  truly  powerful  when  in  possession 
of  the  materials  upon  which  judgment  is  to  be  exercised.  The  study  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  the  universe  is  therefore  our  bounden 
duty.  Of  these  laws  our  great  academies  and  seats  of  education  have, 
rather  arbitrarily,  selected  only  two  spheres  or  groups  (as  I  may  call  them,) 
as  essential  parts  of  our  national  education-^the  laws  which  regulate  quan- 
tities and  proportions,  which  form  the  subject  of  mathematics,  and  the  laws 
regulating  the  expression  of  our  thoughts  through  the  medium  of  language — 
that  is  to  say  grammar,  which  finds  its  purest  expression  in  the  classical 
languages.  These  laws  are  most  important  branches  of  knowledge ;  their 
study  trains  and  elevates  the  mind*.  But  they  are  not  the  only  ones ;  there 
are  others  which  we  can  not  disregard,  which  we  can  not  do  without.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  laws  governing  the  human  mind  and  its  relation  to 
the  Divine  Spirit — the  subjects  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  There  are  those 
which  govern  our  bodily  nature  and  its  connection  with  the  soul — the  sub- 
ject of  physiology  and  psychology.  Those  which  govern  human  society  and 
the  relations  between  man  and  man — the  subjects  of  politics,  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy,  and  many  others.  While  of  the  laws  just  mentioned 
some  have  been  recognized  as  essentials  of  education  in  difierent  institu- 
tions, and  some  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  more  fully  assert  their  right  to 
recognition,  the  laws  regulating  matter  and  form  are  those  which  will  con- 
stitute the  chief  object  of  your  pursuits,  and  as  the  principle  of  subdivision 
of  labor  is  the  one  most  congenial  to  our  age,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  to 
this  speciality,  and  to  follow  with  undivided  attention  chiefly  the  sciences 
of  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  fine  arts  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  You  will  thus  have  conferred  an  inestimable  boon 
upon  your  country,  and  in  a  short  time  have  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  beneficial  results  upon  our  national  powers  of  production.  Other  parts 
of  the  country  will,  I  doubt  not,  emulate  your  example,  and  I  live  in  hopes 
that  all  these  institutions  will  some  day  find  a  central  point  of  union,  and 
thus  complete  their  national  organization." 

• 

The  Woxkino-mbn's  Collboe,  in  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  was  opened 
in  November,  1854,  with  140  pupils,  distributed  through  classes  in  Arith 
metic.  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Drawing,  Geom- 
etry, Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Practical  Jurisprudence  and  in  the  French  and 
Latin  Languages.  There  was  besides  an  Evening  Adult  School  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  College  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  insuuction 
in  the  College  is  given  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  literary  rep- 
ntation,  among  whom  we  see  the  names  of  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  D.  D.,  late 
Professor  in  King's  College,  Mr.  Westlake,  Mr.  Neale,  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  others,  whose  reputation  give  character  to  the  enterprise.  The 
College  is  designed  for  adults  actually  engaged  in  business,  not  for  chil- 
dren, or  boys  who  are  merely  preparing  themselves  for  business.  -  It  has 
been  arranged  that  ultimately  the  members  shall  be  divided  into  five  classes. 
The  first  will  consist  of  the  general  body  of  Matriculated  Students ;  the  sec- 
ond, of  Students  who  obtain  a  certificate  of  competency  in  some  one  branch 
of  study  aAer  they  have  attended  the  College  for  four  terms ;  the  third,  of 
Associated  Students,  who  shall  prove  that  they  have  a  competent  knowl- 
edge in  the  principal  subjects  of  our  teaching,  no  effort  being  made  to  elicit 
their  opinions,  but  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  Scripture  History,  of  English 
History,  of  the  principles  of  English  Grammar,  and  of  either  Geometry  or 
Algebra,  being  considered  indispensable.  The  fourth  class  will  consist  of 
Fellows,  that  is,  of  persons  chosen  out  of  the  Associates,  who  shall  be  con- 
sidered morally  and  intellectually  capable  of  assisting  in  the  education  of 
the  Studenu.  The  fifth  class  will  contain  the  Council,  which  it  is  proposed 
should  be  recruited  from  the  Fellows.  These  arrangements  may  admit  of 
modifications ;  but  they  are  the  basis  of  a  scheme  which  we  trust  will  give 
solidity  and  unity  to  our  society. 
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IRELAND. 

The  sum  of  4C215,200  grmntad  to  the  Commisaiooen  of  Natlomit  Edooa- 
tion  in  Ireland,  was  distributed  to  the  following  objects :  the  bare  enumera- 
tion of  the  amount  and  object  shows  the  magnitude  which  the  system  has 
attained  from  the  first  grant  of  j&l,d28  in  1831,  in  aid  of  789  elementary 
schools. 

1.  Normal  Establishment  at  Dublin  for  training  Male  and  Female 

Teachers,  viz., 

For  2  Professors  and  2  Assistants,  on  the  art  of  Teaching,  &c.,  XI  ,440 

For  Board  and  Travel  of  Teachers  under  training — Males,  5,000 

For    "                   ••                "                       "  1,250 

For  Central  Model  School  Department— Male  School,  823 

Female  School,  465 

Infant  School,  325 

For  West  Dublin  Model  School,          ....  585 

For  Glasnevin  Model  Literary  and  Industrial  School  at  Glasnevin,    285 

2.  The  Albert  Agricultural  Training  Establishment  and  Model 

Farm  at  Glasnevin,  for  90  Agricultural  pupils,  4,025 

3.  Th^  Glasnevin  Model  Garden,  including  Conservatory*  2,000 

4.  Nineteen  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  dec,         ...  8,700 

5.  In  aid  of  building  and  furnishing  ordinary  School-houses,  5,000 

6.  "       "     District  Model  Schools,        ....        18,540 

7.  Salaries  of  Teachers  in  National  Schools,  -  -  117,088 

8.  Premiums  in  encouragement  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,     •  1 ,000 

9.  Gratuities  to  aged  and  infirm  Teachers,  -  -  2,000 

10.  Inspection  Department — 6  Head  Inspectors,  at  X400,  '\ 

10  First  Class  Assistants,  at  X325,     J 
40  Second  Class        "        at  £280,     V      19,900 
6  Sub-Inspectors  at  jS200  and  ex-   I 
penses,  -  -        J 

11.  Book  Department,     ......  10,250 

12.  Official  Establishment  at  Dublin,  ...  13,000 

Tbb  Endowed  School  Commission.  A  Commission  appointed  by  Par- 
liament has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  inquiring  into  the  management 
and  condition  of  endowments  for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland.  The 
inquiry  already  embraces  fifteen  hundred  endowments,  from  which  it 
appears  that  vast  funds  are  either  locked  up,  or  diverted  from  their  original 
channels,  or  so  administered  as  to  be  useless  for  the  education  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  In  some  instances  the  land  bestowed  for  the  support  of 
the  school,  has  been  converted  into  private  property ;  and  in  others,  the 
income  passes  through  so  many  hands,  that  it  is  absorbed  before  it  reaches 
the  object  for  which  it  was  given.  The  inquiry  thus  far  shows  that  there  is 
a  disposable  annual  income  of  near  $500,000 ;  a  sum  sufficient  to  support 
a  scheme  of  secondary  education  for  each  county,  supplementary  to  the 
national  and  other  elementary  schools,  and  preparatory  to  the  higher  insti- 
tutions. The  commission  is  now  engaged  in  looking  into  the  facilities  of 
education  enjoyed  in  each  county,  with  a  view  of  recommending  a  plan  for 
the  better  use  of  the  income  of  these  endowments. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Educatiokal  Rzfosh.  The  spirit  of  reform  is  at  work  in  reference  to 
the  Parochial  Schools  and  the  Universities.  It  is  found  that  while  the 
population  has  increased,  the  facilities  of  instruction,  both  in  the  lower  and 
higher  schools,  have  not  been  augmented,  or  their  efficiency  increased.  For 
the  reorganization  of  the  Parochial  Schools,  three  bills  were  introduced 
into  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  all  of  which  were  lost  mainly  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  adjujting  the  religious  question,  which  is  one  main  ob- 
jection to  the  administration  of  the  system  as  it  is.  For  the  extension  of 
the  Universities,  an  Association  has  been  formed,  which  has  presented  a 
memorial  to  Government,  asking  for  aid  by  a  grant  of  public  money  for  the 
more  liberal  endowment  of  such  existing  Chairs  as  are  at  present  inade- 
quately provided  for,  and  for  the  endowment  cf  such  additional  Chairs  as 
may  be  requisite ;  Firtt,  to  render  the  Scotch  Universities  centers,  around 
which  a  learned  class  may  form  itself;  and  Stcondljf,  to  phice  them,  as 
educational  establishments,  on  something  like  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
Universities  of  other  countries,  where  the  professorial  system  prevails. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the 

BATiARTTB  OV  PROnSSOBS  AT  SOOTOH  UMIVJUMHIM. 
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THl  DICK  BSQUBBT. 

Tbk  Dick  Bkqumt  consists  of  a  Fund  of  JSl  18,787,  the  income  of  which, 
amoanting  to  about  $20,000,  since  183S,  has  been  distribated  annually  «  to 
encourage  active  schoolmasters,  and  gradually   elevate  the  literary  char- 
acter of  the  parochial  schoolmasters  and  schools"  in  the  counties  of  Elgin 
and  Moray,  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen.    The 
founder  of  this  munificent  bequest  was  James  Dick,  Esq.,  of  Finsbury 
Square,  London.     He  was  born  of  poor  and  respectable  parents,  in  the 
burgh  of  Forres,  Morayshire,  Scotland,  upon  the  14th  of  November,  1743. 
He  received  a  good  elementary  education  in  the  parochial  school  of  his 
native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  en- 
tered a  mercantile  house  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where   his   talents  and 
industry  soon  gained  for  him  a  share  in  his  empIoyer*s  business.    AAer 
twenty  years  he  returned  to  England  with  a  considerable  fortune,  to  which 
by  persevering  habits  and  judicious  speculation,  he  afterward  made  large 
additions.    Mr.  Dick  was  married  and  had  a  son  and  daughter.     AAer  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  son,  he  made  a  will,  in  which,  after  making  liberal 
provision  (Si 50,000)  for  his  daughter  and  her  children,  and  providing  a 
fund  of  £1 ,000  for  the  annual  distribution  of  coal  among  the  indigent  poor 
of  his  native  town,  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  the  maintenance 
and  assistance  of  the  "  County  Parochial  Schoolmasters  **  of  the  district  of 
Scotland  in  which  he  was  born.     He  died  on  the  24th  May,  1828.     By  a 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  administration  of  the  bequest  was  vested 
in  '*  the  Keeper  and  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Signet,  the  treasurer  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Writers  of  the  Signet,  and  eight  Commissioners  chosen  by  and  from 
among  the  Commissioners  of  the  Signet;"  and  in  1835,  the  first  distribu- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  property,  which  had  accumulated  to  the  capital 
sum  of  jC 1 18,787,  took  place.    The  history  of  tlie  aims  and  operations  of 
the  Trustees,  for  twenty  years,  the  results  of  this  noble  benefaction  in  behalf 
of  '*a  neglected  though  useftil  class  of  men,"  both  to  the  teachers  and 
schools  of  that  section  of  Scotland,  has  been  set  forth  in  two  highly  interest- 
ing and  instructive  reports— the  first  published  in  1843,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  and  the  second  at  the  close  of  twenty  years  of  their  administration. 
These  reports,  making  two  volumes,  one  of  424  pages  and  the  other  of  478 
pages,  were  drawn  up  by  Prof.  Allen  Menzies,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trustees, 
and  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  literature  of  the  English 
language.    From  these  reports  we  propose  hereaf^r  to  present  a  brief  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Trustees  have  discharged  their  duty,  and  to 
gather  a  few  of  the  practical  lessons  as  to  the  administration  of  educational 
funds,*  both  on  a  large  and  a  small  scale,  which  their  experience  suggests. 
The  view  upon  which  the  trustees  proceeded,  was  to  adopt  a  system 
which  should  afifect  the  school  beneficially  in  all  its  relations, — that  the 


*  If  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut  conld  have  been  administered  on  the  prin- 
ciples recognieed  and  followed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  so  as  to  have 
quickened  the  zeal  of  parents,  the  diligence  of  teachers,  the  liberality  of  the  public 
and  the  punctual  attendance  of  children  at  school,  it  would  have  proved  an 
unmixed  blessing. 
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principle  of  diTision,  while  conTeying  Mr.  Dick's  bonnty  to  the  deserving 
'  teacher,  should  be  sach  as  to  advance  at  the  same  time  the  reciprocal  claim 
of  the  bequest  to  have  the  school  elevated  and  improved,  and  to  make  this 
elaim  be  felt  not  only  by  the  schoolmaster,  but  by  every  one  connected  with 
the  school,  and  interested  in  its  well>being  and  progress, — that  the  attention 
of  all  should  be  directed  each  to  his  duty  in  connection  with  the  school,  and 
that  those  who  had  the  power  to  supply  any  deficiency,  should  be  induced 
to  make  an  exertion  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  the  bequest  would  not  descend  upon  the  parish  as  it  were  by  an 
irresistible  fatality,  without  regard  to  consequent  good  or  evil,  but  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  thing  to  be  striven  for,  not  for  the  good  of  the  receiver 
alone,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested  in  the  school,  and  to  obtain  which 
all  might  more  or  less  contribute  by  their  efiforts, — the  electors  by  the  choice 
of  a  well-qualified  teacher, — the  teacher  by  diligence  and  advancement  in 
learning  and  skill, — the  heritors  by  giving  ample  endowment,'- the  minlstci 
by  his  superintendence  and  the  influence  of  his  counsel  with  teacher  and 
parents, — the  people  at  large  by  securing  regular  attendance,  enlarging  their 
children's  field  of  study,  and  seconding  by  their  authority  at  home  the  teach- 
er's efforts  for  their  improvement,  and  the  presbytery  by  a  wholesome  and 
elevating  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  all  parties  and  subjects,  and  espe- 
dally  upon  the  vital  matter  of  the  religious  training  of  the  pupils. 

Thx  Canada  Ststkh  of  Public  Schools  held^tp  as  a  Modxl  for  Scot- 
lard  BT  THB  Eabl  of  Eloin.  At  a  public  meeting  in  Glasgow,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  on  the  occasion  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  being  presented  to 
him  in  consideration  of  his  public  services  as  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
Lord  Elgin  thus  refers  to  the  system  of  public  education  in  that  province. 

**  I  need  not  say  to  yon  that  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  more  proud  than  they  are  in  reference  to  their  sf  stem 
of  national  education,  and  they  certainly  have  very  good  reason  to  be  so, 
because,  while  we  are  in  this  country  proclaiming  vociferously  our  zeal  for 
popular  education,  and  proving  our  sincerity  by  uniting  to  overwhelm  every 
specific  plan  that  is  produced,  there  is  actually  in  that  country  in  operation 
a  system  that  is  elevating  the  intellectual  standard  of  that  people  to  an  ele- 
vation never  before  attained  by  any  community.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Education  Association,  a  paper  was  read,  representing  the  system 
of  education  in  Canada  as  equal  to  that  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York,  and 
the  President  recommended  the  system  adopted  at  Toronto,  Canada  West. 
I  do  not  think  it  undesirable  that  the  population  of  Scotland  should  know, 
that  there  is  a  country  not  two  weeks  sailing  from  Glasgow,  possessing  a 
fertile  soil  and  a  genial  climate — possessing  a  population  very  much 
resembling  what  you  find  in  any  Scottish  county,  sharing  our  views  and 
sentiments  on  all  questions,  moral,  social,  political,  and,  above  all,  religious, 
with  the  means  of  attaining  elementary  education,  free  of  cost,  and  on  con- 
ditions that  can  do  violence  to  no  principle,  on  conditions  attainable  by 
every  child  in  the  community,  and  where  every  child  of  talent  and  industry 
may  go  to  the  higher  school,  where  a  superior  education  is  given  on  the 
same  terms,  and  from  the  superior  school  to  the  University.  Now  if  any 
lady  or  gentleman  in  this  room  wants  to  put  the  question,  if  we  can  get  all 
these  advantages  by  going  to  Canada,  why  we  can  not  get  them  without 
going  to  Canada,  I  implore  that  they  will  not  expect  me  to  answer  it." 
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FRANCB. 

An  Account  of  Public  Imstkuctiom  m  Ambrica«  Ia  Revue  de  VhMruc" 
tion  Publiqutt  the  semi-official  educational  journal  of  Paris,  has  been  pub- 
lishing for  several  months  a  series  of  papers  on  Popular  Education  in 
America.  Their  author,  M.  Le  Hoy,  professor  in  the  University  of  Liege, 
translated  some  time  ago  a  portion  of  Dr.  Wimmer's  excellent  work  on  the 
Church  and  the  School  in  this  country,  and  has  otherwise  qualified  himself 
for  a  discussion  of  our  systems  of  instruction. 

The  following  paragraphs  translated  from  his  seventh  article,  give  an 
interesting  comparison  between  the  state  of  things  upon  different  sides  of 
the  ocean. 

*'  Public  instruction  is  in  our  day  more  of  a  national  business  in  North 
America,  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  Not  only  are  legislators 
well  disposed  toward  existing  institutions,  but  if  a  new  idea  is  thrown  out 
in  the  columns  of  a  journal,  if  a  novel  method  has  been  tried  in  this  place 
or  that,  if  a  system  of  administration,  without  precedent,  has  been  the 
object  of  fortunate  experiment,  the  most  eminent  men  in  legislative  assem- 
blies and  in  the  country  receive  that  idea,  take  cognizance  of  that  method, 
study  the  mechanism  of  that  system,  and  inquire  seriously  if  they  can  not 
find  therein  some  new  means  of  accelerating  progress. 

The  improvement  of  schools  is,  so  to  speak,  the  fixed  idea,  the  constant 
pre-occupation  of  statesmen  in  America. 

Among  most  European  nations  we  find  that  public  instruction  is  directed, 
inspected,  administered  by  special  functionaries  to  whom  belongs  the  initia- 
tive in  pedagogical  matflirs.  There  is  confidence  in  their  decision,  or  if 
there  is  dissatisfaction  it  is  from  a  political  point  of  view,  as  to  who  in 
church  or  state  shall  direct  or  inspect  the  school.  Inquiry  has  less  reference 
to  the  pupils  than  to  the  dominant  infiuence  of  this  or  that  power. 

But  in  America,  where  the  schools  are  not  governmental  but  national, 
the  question  of  education  is  a  popular  question.  School  inspectors  are  men 
engaged  in  active  life,  in  public  business,  and  thus  the  atmosphere  which 
is  breathed  in  the  classes  is  not  sensibly  difierent  from  that  without.  The 
motto,  '  Give  me  the  education  of  a  generation,  and  I  will  transform  the 
world,'  is  understood  in  all  its  extent  by  V7ery  American  citizen.  The  wis- 
dom of  that  nation  declares  that  the  prosperity  by  which  it  awakens  the 
envy  of  the  world,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  difiusion  of  light  among 
the  masses.  The  incessant  activity,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  distin- 
guish the  Americans,  would  grow  weak  from  the  moment  when  public 
instruction  should  cease  to  be  offered  equally  to  all  without  exception,  or 
should  become  stationary.  The  Americans  have  started  at  full  steam  upon 
a  course  where  they  can  not  stop  a  single  instant ;  their  power,  their  future 
depend  upon  this;  the  least  success  in  a  trial  of  obscuration  (ofrtewan/time) 
would  dismember  that  society,  the  condition  of  whose  existence  is  move- 
ment itself.  While  we  are  living  upon  tradition,  the  Americans  are  inces- 
santly looking  toward  the  futtire.  While  we  are  discussing  systems  they 
are  making  experiments  and  profiting  by  our  own. 

This  is  why  school  matters  are  every  body's  busfness ;  wby  every  year 
in  all  public  meetings,  the  problem  of  increasing  the  national  strength  by 
instruction  is  continually  taken  up ;  this  is  why  the  popular  representatives 
and  not  merely  official  functionaries,  are  informed  upon  educational  ques- 
tions and  are  charged  with  their  solution.' 


>i 


School  for  Gi&ls  at  Paris.  The  following  description  of  a  Boarding 
School  {Ptiition)  for  Girls  in  Paris,  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  was  for  several  years  a  teacher  In 
the  Public  High  School  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

**  The  pupils  rise  at  six  in  the  morning  and  retire  at  nine.    They  sleep  in 
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large  dormitories  with  their  teachers  and  suzreillantes.  The  beds  are  single, 
on  iron  bedsteads,  ranged  in  rows  along  the  rooms.  One  wonders  how  the 
occupants  can  be  so  ruddy  and  well  when  air  is  so  feared  in  their  sleeping- 
apartiilents,  and  so  little  water  furnished  in  their  dressing-rooms.  But 
entire  warm  baths  are  frequent  in  the  establishment,  and  the  class-rooms 
and  gardens  offer  more  fresh  air  during  the  day  than  our  sohool-girls  are 
accustomed  to  enjoy. 

The  refectory  is  a  bare,  uncomely  room,  on  the  rez-de-chaus86e,  with 
brick  floor,  wood  benches  and  oil-cloth  covered  tables.  The  fare  is  good, 
abundant  and  most  healthful.  At  eight  in  the  morning,  after  each  class  has 
had  its  prayers,  and  some  have  been  to  mass,  ali  come  in  flocks  to  breakfast. 
Each  mistress  stands  at  the  head  of  her  table  and  says  grace,  meantime 
crossing  herself  twice,  while  the  pupils  do  the  same.  Small  white  earthen 
bowls  with  bread  are  placed  before  each,  and  a  choice  of  hot  or  cold  milk 
is  offered.  Tea,  coffee,  chocolate  and  soup  are  prepared  for  tliose  who  need 
them,  ox  have  made  a  special  arrangement  for  either.  At  noon  the  second 
breakfast  is  served,  which  is  almost  like  a  dinner,  and  at  three,  baskets  of 
dry  bread  are  handed  about  during  recreation.  At  five  the  pupils  dine. 
The  lady  of  the  house  and  her  superior  teacher  serve  both  the  dinner  and 
second  dejeuner,  while  servants  hand  the  plates  of  rations  to  the^various 
tables.  The  cook  is  incited  to  excellence  by  her  mistress's  constant  inspec- 
tion of  her  productions,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  girls  are  restrained  from 
grumblings  by  the  same  presence.  * 

Contrary  to  the  custom  with  us  in  similar  schools,  the  head  of  the  Insti- 
tution, her  family  and  parlor  boarders,  take  their  meals  apart  from  the 
scholars.  Thus  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  is  preserved,  and  the  table  kept 
open  to  any  friends ;  thus  the  elegancies  and  comforts  which  a  large  estab- 
lishment precludes  can  be  gathered  into  the  smaller  circle  of  a  private 
fkmily. 

The  system  of  French  female  education  is  very  different  from  that  in  our 
own  country.  Here  the  dead  languages  are  left  to  blue  stockings.  Simple 
arithmetic  is  the  extent  of  mathematics  acquired ;  but  history,  literature, 
style,  composition,  reading  and  declamation,  are  much  more  studied  than 
in  our  schools.  The  best  professor  of  geography  and  history  which  Paris 
affords,  spends  three  hours  a  day  three  times  a  week  in  the  various  classes. 
Monsieur  P.  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  his  name  would  indicate.  He  is  a 
tall  man,  bearing  a  high  head  replete  with  the  profoundest  erudition.  He 
was  instructor  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  wears  her  decoration  on  his 
breast.  His  lectures  are  mostly  written  down  by  the  pupils  and  committed 
to  memory  for  future  examinations. 

The  Professor  of  Rhetoric  renders  his  lessons  also  most  useful  and  inter- 
esting. He  is  a  man  of  high  rank  among  French  savans,  yet  he  is  proud  to 
be  a  teacher  of  youth.  He  is  not  only  master  of  eloquence  and  style,  but  a 
distinguished  writer  on  botany  and  medical  science — a  kind  of  universal 
and  most  agreeable  genius.  He  comes  but  once  a  week  for  two  hours.  H6 
reads  the  girls'  compositions  aloud — commends  their  excellencies  and  criti- 
cises severely  their  faults.  He  listens  to  their  repetitions  of  Boileau's  **Art 
Poetique"  and  their  repeated  readings  of  some  chosen  bitof  poetry  or  prose, 
previously  studied  and  read  aloud  under  the  direction  of  the  superior  mis- 
tress. The  History  of  Literature  and  the  lives  of  great  men  are  copied  from 
his  manuscripts  and  committed  to  memory  word  for  word  for  future  eoncours 
His  lectures  take  the  form  of  conversation,  interspersed  with  the  choicest 
quotations  and  the  nicest  criticisms.  When  time  permits  be  recites  extracts 
from  the  great  poets,  or  reads  a  popular  play  or  witty  story.  Morality, 
thought  said  style  are  sought  in  all.  His  memory  is  a  great  store-house  of 
all  he  has  ever  known.  Nothing  has  been  forgotten  either  of  originals  or 
translations.  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante  and  Racine,  flow  with  equal  harmony 
from  his  lips.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and,  par  excellence,  the  writings  of 
Madame  de  S^vign^,  are  his  favored  loves  in  modem  literature. 

French  girls  read  perhaps  less  than  ours,  yet  far  surpass  them  in  acquaint- 
ance with  native  authors.  They  excel  us,  too,  in  a  discriminating  use  of 
words  and  in  a  delicate  appreciation  of  their  value.  With  them  style  in 
expression  is  of  parallel  importance  with  distinction  and  grace  in  manners. 
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The  great  model  8»  such  as  the  letters  of  Madame  de  8iTign6,  the  plays  of 
Gomeille  and  Racine,  the  orations  of  Bossuet,  and  the  fables  of  Lafontaine* 
are  most  familiar  to  their  lips. 

Beside  the  superior  instruction  given  here  in  Ethics  and  Belles  Lettres, 
there  is  another  department  of  education,  which,  I  fear,  your  Protestant 
prejudices  will  deny  as  really  existing.  It  may  be  styled  the  Professorship 
of  Religion.  The  religions  teacher  is  as  punctual  as  the  masters  of  music 
and  drawing.  Though  we  complain  that  the  Catholics  refuse  the  Bible  to 
the  people,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  school  in  the  United  States  where 
so  much  of  it  is  learned  as  here.  It  is  true  that  the  Old  Testament  is  revi- 
sed Co  children — yet  its  sacred  history  is  selected  and  arranged  in  a  most 
complete  and  interesting  way,  and  is  learned  by  heart  in  the  most  conscien- 
*  tious  manner.  Beside  this,  the  Psaims  and  most  of  the  New  Testament  are 
also  committed  to  memory.  The  history  of  the  Church,  the  lives  of  the 
fathers  and  of  the  saints,  form  the  prominent  part  of  a  French  girl's 
education. 

Not  only  is  the  superintendent  of  the  house  rigid  in  enforcing  religious 
instruction  upon  the  Catholics,  but  the  Jew  and  Protestant  pupils  are  as 
strenuously  obliged  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  their  own  faith.  There  are  but 
two  little  Jewesses  in  the  school,  and  for  them  a  Rabbi  comes  once  a  week 
to  teacK  them  their  catechism  and  sacred  history.  Neither  is  allowed  to 
taste  pork,  though  both  are  sullen  when  ham  or  mixed  patis  are  given  to  the 
others  at  d6jeuner.  The  superior  mistress,  that  angel  of  the  house  of  whom 
I  spoke  in  a  former  letter,  has  arranged  a  table-grace  for  them  alone,  and 
they  must  say  it  too  as  often  as  they  eat,  *  For,'  says  she,  *  Jews  as  well  as 
Christians  should  thank  God  for  all  His  benefits.'  They  come  night  and 
morning  to  her  knees  to  say  their  prayers.  It  is  a  curious  picture  that — 
those  two  little  dark-eyed  Israelites  praying  at  the  feet  of  a  Jesuit.  Bat 
what  noble,  generous  principle  exists  in  the  latter  to  so  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously train  these  children  according  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

The  Protestant  girls  go  to  the  English  teacher  for  prayers,  and  she  accom- 
panies them  to  the  Lutheran  or  English  church,  and  to  their  religious 
instruction  for  their  first  communion.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  how  the 
mistress  would  regard  a  grown-up  American  girl  who  had  never  made  a 
profession  of  religion  by  the  communion.  A  holy  pity  would  seize  her, 
and  perhaps  she  would  send  at  once  for  some  religious  instructor  of  her 
parents'  faith  to  convert  the  benighted  youth.  But  if  the  parents  had  no 
faith  ?    Then  I  am  puzzled. 

Several  American  Protestant  girls  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  French  at  this  school.  Their  life  here  has  been  pleasant,  their  training' 
maternal,  their  education  useful  The  expenses  here  are  remarkably  mod- 
erate in  comparison  with  those  of  our  city  schools.  Two  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  includes  board  and  French  tuition.  Other  languages  and  the 
accomplishments  of  course  are  extra.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  the 
pupils  wear  uniform  within  the  pension,  which  makes  the  expenses  of 
every-day  dress  very  trifling.  In  summer  their  dresses  are  of  purple  calico; 
in  winter  of  black  or  blue  merino ;  a  black  apron  with  low  waist  and 
sleeves  at  option  is  always  worn.  Black  cloaks  and  mantillas,  with  simple 
bonnets  following  the  fashion,  are  required  of  the  Catholics,  who  go  together 
to  church.  The  Protestants  are  accustomed  to  go  out  in  their  usual  holiday 
suits. 

Gatalooux  or  tbc  Impxrial  Libbaxt,  Paris.  The  second  volume  of 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  has  just  been  issued  from 
the  press  of  Didot.  It  includes  all  works  relating  to  the  History  of  France 
published  after  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  till  the  1st  Vend^miaire,  in  the  year 
I  of  the  Republic,  (22d  September,  1792.) 

It  contains  20,272  titles,  which,  united  to  the  16,026  titles  of  the  first  vol., 
make  36,298  titles  of  articles  relating  to  the  History  of  France,  thus  far 
eatalogtted.—jRnm€  dt  rhutruction  FMiftM, 
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We  are  iudebted  to  Professor  Hknrt  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  the  Union  Theologieal 
Seminary,  for  the  following  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  ' 

DOTCH  UNIVBRBIT1B8. 
Annates  Acadamicn  cioiacocL—ciaiocccu.    4**  Lnfdaa.  BataTonim,  18S5.    pp.    S40. 

TuBSE  Annals  present  the  statistics  of  the  Tarions  Dutch  Universities  in  1850-1, 
with  the  usual  academical  orations.  The  work  was  issued  in  1855,  so  that  the 
statistics  lag  four  years  behind.  But  in  so  stable  a  country  as  Holland,  the 
changes  have,  probably,  not  been  very  great. 

The  University  of  Leyden  comes  first  in  order.  Johannes  De  Wal,  rector 
magnificus,  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  in  a  Latin  oration  of  twenty  pages,  discourses 
upon  the  "  Detriment  which  the  Neglect  of  the  Historical  Study  of  our  Jurispru- 
dence has  brought  upon  the  Country  and  Science."  Two  other  orations,  in  the 
Dutch  language,  follow :  one  by  Dr.  R.  P.  A.  Dozy,  on  the  "  Study  of  the  History 
uf  the  Middle  Ages,"  the  other,  by  Mr.  S.  Vissering,  on  ^*  Political  Economy." 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  1850-1,  was  357 ; 
viz.,  177  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  ;  86  in  Theology ;  14  in  Mathematics  and  Phy- 
sios ;  25  in  Tlieoretic  Philosophy  and  the  Humanities,  and  55  in  the  Medical 
Faculty.  Besides  theee,  99  students,  belonging  to  the  Athenauma,  are  inscribed 
upon  the  University  books,  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  the  difierent 
Faculties.  Forty  such  ^  doctors*  are  reported  as  created  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  after 
presenting  and  defending  their  dissertations  and  theses,  two  or  three  days  in  each 
month  being  apsigned  for  such  exercises ;  in  the  Theological  Faculty  only  two 
such  doctorates  were  conferred,  and  only  one  other  "  honoris  causa," — a  good 
example  for  our  colleges ;  two  received  this  degree  in  Mathematics ;  five  in  Phi- 
losophy  ;  and  thirty  in  Medicine. 

The  Lectures  given  in  the  different  Faculties  of  this  University,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  the  Faculty  of  Law,  J.  db  Wal,  on  the  Encyclopedia  and  Methodology  of 
Law,  three  hours  each  week  ;  on  the  History  of  Roman  Law,  three  hours  \  on 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Jurisprudence  among  the  Grermans,  especially  in  the 
Netherbmds,  three  hours ;  and  on  Mercantile  Law,  two  hours.  G.  I.  Van  Assbn, 
Interpretation  of  the  *^  Libri  Digestorum,".  three  hours ;  the  Roman  Civil  Iaw, 
three  hours ;  Commentaries  on  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  two  hours ;  the  Present 
Civil  Law,  three  hours ;  the  Order  of  Judicial  Causes,  with  forentic  exercises, 
three  hours.  H.  Cock,  Public  Law  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  three  hours ;  Crim- 
inal Law,  three  hours ;  Natural  Law,  three  hours ;  the  Order  of  Criminal  Trials, 
three  hours.  8.  Vissbrino,  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands,  three  hours ;  Diplomatic 
History  of  Europe,  three  hours ;  Political  Economy,  three  hours  a  week. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Theology : — W.  A.  Van  Hbnoel,  the  venerable  senior  of 
this  Faculty,  though  prevented  from  lecturing  by  age,  met  the  more  advanced 
students  for  fiuniliar  conference  "  de  variis  rebus  gravioris  argumenti."  N.  G. 
KiBT,  read  on  Church  History,  three  hours  a  week ;  on  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Christian  Ethics,  three  hours ;  on  the  History  of  Doctrines,  two  hoars ;  on  the 
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Sources  of  Anoient  Churoh  History,  one  hour ;  and  directed  theological  disons- 
sions,  and  homiletical  exercises,  one  boar  each.  J.  F.  Van  Oordt,  Systematic 
Theology,  three  hours ;  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John,  two  hours ;  Theological 
Slncyclopeedia,  two  hours ;  Institutes  of  the  Orator,  two  hours.  J.  H.  Scboltbn, 
the  Words  of  Christ  in  the  (jrospel  of  John,  three  hours ;  Natural  Theology,  or 
"  History  of  speculation  respecting  God,"  two  hours ;  the  characteristic  words 
and  phrases  in  which  the  Nature  of  Christianity  is  expressed,  two  hours ;  also, 
discussions  and  sermons,  one  hour  each. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Mathematics  and  Physics: — Jl  Van  dkz  Hobten,  Zoology,' 
three  hours ;  comparatire  Anatomy,  two ;  also,  private  teaching  in  Mineralogy 
and  Creology.  A.  H.  van  dkr  Boon  Mebcb,  Organic  Chemistry,  three  hours ; 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  three ;  Phamaoentics,  two ;  Husbandry,  two ;  with  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory,  and  a  weekly  colloquy  on  Chemical  Physiology.  L  G. 
Vbhdam,  Greometry  and  Trigonometry,  plain  and  spherical,  three  houn  each ;  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  F.  Kaisbr,  Theoretical  Astronomy,  three 
houn ;  practical,  three ;  popular,  two ;  Algebra,  three ;  with  other  practical  exer- 
cises. H.  G.  DB  Vribsi,  Phytography,  six  hours ;  History  (Medical)  of  Plants, 
three ;  Physiology  of  Plants,  four ;  with  botanical  exoursions  and  other  exercises. 
P.  L.  RiJKB,  Experimental  Physics,  five  hours ;  Mathematioal  Physics,  two  hours. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Theoretic  Philosophy  and  the  Humanities ;  J.  Bakb,  Goero*s 
Orations,  three  hours ;  Atlio  History,  two  hours ;  Pedagogic  Schools,  theory  and 
practice,  four  hours.  J.  M.  Sohbart,  on  Style  and  Eloquence,  (Dutch,)  three 
hours ;  History  of  the  Netherlands,  three  hours ;  interpretation  of  Vondelius' 
Tragedy,  Oy9br$eht  van  Anutel,  one  hour ;  also,  on  the  Critical  History  of  Elo- 
quence and  Cterman  Antiquities.  A.  RuroBits,  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the 
Psalms,  three  hours ;  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  two ;  Hebrew  Antiquities,  three ; 
Sanscrit  Grammar  and  Anthology,  two ;  the  Saountala  and  Hitopadesa  of  Calida- 
soB,  one  hour.  T.  G.  J.  Jutnboll,  Elements  of  Hebrew,  four  hours ;  Arabic, 
Chaldee  and  Syriao,  three  ;  Hamaker's  edition  of  an  Arabic  work  ^^  de  Expug- 
natione  Memphidis  et  Akxandris,"  read  with  students,  one  hour ;  Arabic  Chrest6- 
mathy,  one  hour ;  Songs  of  Hamasas,  two  hours ;  the  Koran,  two ;  Syriao 
Chrestomathy,  one  hour.  J.  H.  Stupfkbn,  Logic,  three  hours ;  Metaphysics,  two 
houn ;  History  of  Philosophy,  two  houn ;  also,  on  Psdagogios.  C.  G.  Cobet, 
Herodotus,  three  houn;  Roman  Antiquities,  three;  Elements  of  Metrical  Art, 
two ;  Greek  Pal8)ography,  four ;  also,  the  direction  of  public  disputations.  R.  P. 
H.  Dozy,  Prof.  Extraord.  History  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  three  houn ;  some 
difficult  Historical  Questions  and  various  matten  (A  Literary  History,  two  houn. 

In  the  Medical  Faculty  : — C.  Pruts  van  deb  Hobvbn,  Pathology,  three  houn ; 
Medical  Pnctice,  daily ;  History  of  Medicine,  two  houn.  G.  C.  B.  Suringar, 
Therapeutics  and  remedies,  five  houn ;  the  Pharmacopceia,  three ;  Special  Disea- 
ses, three  houn ;  with  medical  practice.  J.  W.  Kribobr,  Surgery,  three  houn ; 
Clinical  Exercises,  three ;  Surgical  Operations,  two ;  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Forensio  Medicine,  two  houn.  A.  E.  Simon  Thomas,  Prof.  Extraord,  Obstetrics, 
one  hour ;  also,  lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Woman ;  *^  Pnudn  Obstetridam  in 
Nosocomio  Academioo,  quoties  necesse  erit,  moderabitnr."  H.  Halbertbma, 
Prof.  Extraord.  Anatomy,  five  houn ;  Physiology  with  microscopic  observatkms, 
five ;  Practical  Dissections,  four  houn  each  day. 

Besides  these,  Prof.  P.  O.  van  dez  CtiSs,  gave  two  lectures  a  week  on  Numis- 
matics ;  C.  A.  X.  G.  F.  Sicherer,  on  the  Odes  of  Klopstook,  and  C.  G.  Lokken, 
'taught  every  day  ^  aptum  et  elegantem  gladii  usum.*' 
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We  have  giyen  thus,  in  full,  the  oovme  in  this  leading  UniTenity  of  Holland, 
that  some  general  idea  might  be  fonned  of  the  extent  of  the  inatraotio9  in  the 
varioiu  departments.  Many  of  these  names  are  widely  known  outside  of  Hol- 
land ;  as  that  of  the  yenerable  Van  Hengel,  who  also  direots  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes  for  the  Society  of  The  Hague,  in  Defense  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  of 
Kist,  whose  works  in  Church  History,  with  those  of  Royaards  of  Utrecht,  are 
widely  known ;  of  Hoevon,  who  has  a  European  reputation ;  and  of  JnynboB, 
who,  ^thin  the  past  five  years  has  edited  and  published  more  works  illustrative 
of  Oriental  literature  than  all  the  scholars  of  France  and  England,  together.  In 
a  University  with  337  students,  Leyden  has  thirty-one  ProfesBors ;  five  in  Law ; 
four  in  Theology ;  seven  in  Mathematics  and  Physios ;  eight  in  Philosophy ;  seven 
in  Medicine ;  besides  three  other  teachers.* 

The  account  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  is  introdnoed  with  an  instructive 
lAtin  Oibtion  by  the  Rector,  B.  J.  lintel  de  Greer,  beginning  with  a  special 
address  to  nine  classes  or  personages,  among  his  auditors,  on  tho  ^  Laudable 
Efibrts  of  the  Roman  Emperors  for  the  InstructioD  of  Youth,"  together  with  an 
account  of  the  University  for  the  preceeding  year.  The  whole  number  of  students 
was  381 ;  148  in  theology  ]  166  in  law;  43  in  medicine ;  13  in  mathematics  and 
physics ;  11  in  philosophy,  etc.  Twenty-six  were  also  inscribed  from  the  Athe- 
neums  as  candidates  for  the  doctorate ;  21  dootors-tn-Iaw  were  made ;  3  in  phi- 
losophy ;  17  in  medicine ;  2  in  mathematics ;  1  in  theology. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Law,  the  Professors  are,  A.  C.  Holtius,  who  read  on  the 
Pandecti  •  B.  J.  L.  de  G^r,  on  Justinian,  Roman  Law,  Encydopndia  of  Iaw, 
and  <3aius ;  J.  van  Hall,  the  Civil  Law  of  Holland,  Mercantile  Ism,  Judicial 
Processes,  and  the  Kstory  of  Dutch  Law ;  I.  Ackersdyck,  Modem  Political  His- 
tory, Statistics  and  Political  Economy,  G.  6.  Vreede,  Natural  Law,  History  and 
Institutes  of  Dutch  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  '^  duce  Henr  Wheaton,  Ele- 
ments du  droit  international,  Dpe.et  Par.  1848 ;''  and  on  Criminal  Law. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Theoretic  Philosophy,  etc.  A.  van  Gondcever,  read  on  Sal- 
lust  and  Virgil,  and  Roman  Antiquities ;  S.  Karsten  on  Plato  (Phsdon),  and 
Aristophanes  (Ranae),  and  on  Greek  Antiquities ;  I.  C.  Swyyghuisen  Groenewoud, 
Hebrew  Grammar,  and  Antiquities,  Arabic ;  L.  G.  Viascher,  Dteratnre  and  His- 
tory of  Belgium,  and  Holland ;  S.  Karsten,  Ancient  History,  and  History  of  An- 
cient Philosophy ;  C.  G.  Opzoomer,  Logic,  Metaphyrics  and  History  of  Modem 
PliiloBophy. 

In  the  Medical  Faculty,  I.  L.  C.  S.  van  der  Kolk,  gave  lectures  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology;  B.  F.  Suerman  on  Pathology  and  Surgery;  G.  I.  Loncq,  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ;  G.  I  Mulder,  on  Pharmacy ;  P.  Harting,  on 
Anatomy  and  Pharmacology;  F.  C.  Donders,  on  Biology,  Anthropology  and 
Forensic  Medicine. 

In  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  R.  van  Rees,  read  on  Physics  and 
Mechanics ;  G.  I.  Mulder,  on  Chemistry  •  P.  T.  I.  de  Fremery,  on  Chemistry 
applied  to  the  Arts;  C.  A.  Bergsma,  on  Botany;  T.  G.  van  L.  de  lende,  on 
Zodkigy  and  Anatomy ;  C.  H.  B.  de  Ballat,  on  Mathematics,  etc. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  H.  I.  Royaards,  lectured  on  Church  History  and 
Ethics ;  H.  Bouman,  on  Natural  Theology,  Hebrew  Poetry  and  the  Epistie  to 
the  Romans ;  H.  E.  Vinke,  on  Dogmatic  llieology,  the  Ihedlogy  of  Paul,  and 
Pastoral  Iheology.  German,  French,  and  the  **  elegant  use  of  the  sword''  are 
riso  taught. 
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The  Univentty  of  Utrecht,  with  381  students,  has  tweuty-foor  profesaon  ;  fire 
in  law ;  five  in  philosophy ;  six  in  medicine ;  five  in  mathematics  and  physics ; 
and  three  in  theology. 

The  Unirersity  of  Groningen,  is  widely  known  by  its  new  theological  tendencies, 
akin  to  the  modem  Grerman  of  the  school  of  Schleiermaoher.  The  Oration,  iu 
Latin,  by  the  rector,  F.  Z.  Brmerins,  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  is  on  the  "  Perpetual 
Charge  and  Motion  of  Matter  and  Form  in  Life."  This  UniTersity  has  twenty 
professors :  four  in  medicine ;  five  in  mathematics  and  physios ;  three  in  theology ; 
five  in  philosophy ;  three  in  law.  Its  students  numbered  228 ;  44  in  medicine ; 
3  in  mathematics  and  physios ;  64  in  theology ;  7  in  philosophy  j  and  110  in  law. 
Sixteen  doctorates  were  conferred  in  medicine ;  one  in  theology ;  one  in  mathe- 
matics ;  two  in  philosophy ;  and  twenty-two  in  law. 

The  professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  read  as  follows : — ^H.  Nienhuis,  Civil  and 
Mercantile  Law ;  J.  H.  Philipse,  Justinian,  the  Pandects,  etc. ;  C.  S.  Numan, 
Crimes  and  Punishments,  the  Nature  of  Law,  the  Political  History  of  Europe,  and 
Political  Economy. 

In  the  Medical  Faculty ;  J.  B.  de  la  Faille,  on  Medical  Practice,  Forensic 
Medicine  and  Obstetrics ;  F.  Z.  Brmerins,  on  Materia  Medica,  Physiology  and 
Pathology ;  J.  H.  Ja'kisen,  on  Surgery  and  Anatomy,  with  classical  lectures. 

In  the  Mathematics  and  Physics : — ^T.  van  Swinderen,  lectured  <m  Natural  His- 
tory ;  H.  C.  van  Hall,  on  Botany  ;  I.  G,  Brmerins,  on  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Greometry ;  N.  Mulder,  on  Chemistry ;  6.  A.  Bnsehed^,  on  Trigonometry,  Alge- 
bra, and  Geometry. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  Prof.  P.  F.  de  Groot,  read  on  Church  History, 
Theological  Encyclopedia,  Natural  Theology,  and  the  History  of  Modern  Mis- 
sions ;  L.  G.  Pareau,  on  Dogmatics  and  Apologetics,  Christian  Ethics,  Herme- 
nentios,  and  Hebrew  Poetry ;  G.  Mil^urling,  on  the  Critical  History  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  Practical  Theology,  (including  Cate- 
chetics,  HomiletioB,  and  Liturgies.) 

In  the  Faculty  of  Theoretic  Philosophy  and  the  Humanities,  F.  C.  de  Greuve, 
on  Metaphysics,  Logic,  Bthics  and  Psychology ;  L.  A.  C.  Rovers,  on  Modem 
History,  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities ;  1. 1.  P.  Valeton,  on  Hebrew  Grammar, 
Hebrew  Antiquities,  the  Semitic  Dialects,  the  first  Book  of  Kings,  and  the 
Psalms ;  J.  A.  C.  van  Heusde,  the  author  of  an  admirable  work  on  the  Platonic 
Philosophy,  lectured  on  Cicero^s  Tusculan  Questions,  on  Aristophanes,  on  Plato's 
Republic,  and  the  History  of  Greek  Criticism  •,  M.  de  Vries,  on  the  History  of 
Holland,  with  its  Language  and  Eloquence,  and  on  Sanscrit,  with  any  who  might 
apply. 

The  "  illustrious  Atheneum  of  Amsterdam,"  is  included  in  these  Annals ;  it 
hod  152  students ;  4  in  philosophy ;  7  in  letters ;  58  in  law ;  64  in  theology ;  and 
19  in  medicine.  It  numbers  fifteen  professors: — ^three  in  Mathematioi  and 
Physics,  B.  H.  von  Baumhauer,  the  President,  F.  A.  G.  Miquel,and  C.  Matthes; 
four  in  Philosophy,  D.  I.  van  Lennep,  I.  Bosscha,  H.  Begermann,  and  P.  J.  Yeth ; 
two  in  Law,  C.  A.  den  Tex,  and  M.  D.  A.  van  der  Hceven ;  one  in  Theology,  G. 
Moll  5  and  five  in  Medicine,  Ger.  Vrolik,  Guil.  Vrolik,  C.  B.  Tilanus,  P.  IL 
Suringar,  and  J.  van  Geuns. 

The  ^^  illustrious  Athensum  of  Deventer,"  has  six  Professors ;  J.  Verberg,  in 
Theology ;  P.  Bosscha,  in  Classics ;  T.  D.  van  Twist,  in  Law ;  M.  J.  Cop,  in 
Natural  Philosophy ;  G.  I.  A.  Jonckbloet,  in  History ;  T.  S.  M.  van  der  Willigen 
in  Physics.    The  number  of  its  students  is  not  given. 
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Those  Atheneams  appear  not  to  have  the  power  of  oonferring  degrees,  but 
BDoh  of  their  students  as  wish  to  obtain  degrees,  are  enrolled,  and  ezammed,  for 
that  object,  in  the  Albums  of  the  Universities. 

The  leading  courses  of  lectures  are  still  given  in  the  Latin  hmguage.  In  the 
programmes,  the  fact  that  a  particular  course  is  in  Dutch,  is  scxnetimes  distinctly 
stated,  as  an  exception. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  Faculties  and  lectures  is  like  that  of  the  Ger> 
man  Universities,  excepting  that  there  are  five  Faculties,  instead  of  four.  In  the 
Grerman  High  Academies,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  comprises  the  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  '*  Faoultas  Disoiplinarum,  Mathematicarum  et  Physicarum,'*  and  in 
the  "  Faoultas  Philosophiie  Theoretics  et  Litterarum  Humanionim,'*  of  the 
Dutch  Universities.  In  the  latter,  too,  the  instruction  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
including  the  Hebrew,  is  assigned  to  the  "  Faoultas  Litterarum  Hnmaniorum  ;^- 
in  the  German  Universities,  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  books,  Hebrew  Anti- 
quities and  History,  would  generally  fall  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 

When  shall  we  be  able,  in  this  country,  to  publish  such  a  Programme  for  a 
University  course,  as  that  of  the  University  of  Leyden  ? 


PUBUC  SCHOOIJI. 

The  following  Table,  taken  from  Lippinoott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  gives  the 
Number  and  Attendance  of  the  Public  Schools  in  1851. 


FroTinoet. 


North  Brabant, , 
Gelderland, . . . , 
South  Holland,, 
North  Holland,, 

Zealand, 

Utrecht, 

Friesland, 

Overyssel, . . . . , 
Groningen,  . . . . 

Drenthe, 

Limburg, 


Total, 

Grrand  Duchy  of  Luxemb'g  '51 


Total, 


Area  in  sq. 
Miles. 


1,988 

1,972 

1,180 

966 

644 

532 

1,272 

1,312 

908 

1,032 

856 

12,662 
981 


Population  in 
1853. 


405,525 
387,423 
591,493 
514,755 
165,075 
155,324 
259,508 
227,683 
197,101 
87,944 
211,401 


3,767,671 
194,619 


13,643  I  3,962,290 


Behools 
1051. 


408 
400 
460 
530 
155 
153 
355 
238 
246 
140 
210 


3,295 


Attfeodance 
1851. 


41,634 
39,098 
63,911 
61,782 
6,034 
16,771 
34,118 
34,805 
31,706 
11,965 
19,191 

361,015 


If  to  the  number  of  children  (361,015)  attending  the  Pubbc  Schools,  be  added, 
the  number  (23,000)  attending  Schools  in  Special  Foundations ;  the  number  (40,- 
000)  attending  Private  Schools,  and  about  5,000  students  attending  the  Universi- 
ties, Atheuieums,  and  Special  Schools,  we  find  about  430,000  persons,  or  one  in 
every  eight  of  the  population  in  school 
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Sb'ght  discrepancies  which  may  appear,  on  a  comparison  of  the  following  tables, 
are  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that  there  is  occasionally  a  difference  in  the 
dates  upon  which  they  are  based.  As  these  dates,  however,  are  always  noted,  no 
error  can  ensue.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  procure  the  most  recent  and  reliable 
information : — part  of  it  now  first  appears  in  print. 

The  tables  show  the  number  of  Professors,  in  the  different  fiuraltles,  in  the  Uni- 
venities  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Saxony. 

KINGDOM   OF  IHUBBIA. 

The  foUowmg  table  is  compiled,  and  the  remarks  upon  it  are  mainly  derived 
fh>m  a  work  now  publishing  in  parts,  at  Leipsic,  entitled  ''  Der  Prenssisohe  Staat, 

Handbuch  der  Statistik  :  von  A.  Franz.'' 

»  • 

TABLE  I. — Prussian  XjNivERsrnES. 


IjOcuioD. 

Dm  or 

Number  of  TeacJms. 

fNcrf* 

Stodttito 

ThMl. 

lAW. 

M«d. 

Phil. 

llliU* 

8 
6 

13 
5 
6 
6 

T«ul. 

•  •  •  9  •  m. 

2100 
900 
800 
200 
625 
325 

Berlin, 

Bonn, 

Bre8lau,t 

Greifswald,. . . 

HaUe,; 

Konigsberg,.. 

1809 
1818 
1702 
1456 
1694 
1543 

11 
15 

18 

7 
10 

7 

16 
10 
7 
7 
6 
6 

35 
11 
19 
9 
8 
11 

89 
48 
35 
17 
38 
29 

159 
90 
92 
45 
68 
59 

Berlin,  as  a  whole,  is  far  in  advance  of  all  the  other  Universities.  Being  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom,  its  libraries,  museums,  and  other  attractions  for  men  of 
letters,  are  naturally,  larger  and  better  than  elsewhere.  It  is  strong  in  all  its  Fac- 
ulties, especially  so  in  that  of  Jorisprndence  ;  but  in  Theology,  it  is  considered  as 
'standing  second  to  Halle.  As  HaUe  is  preeminent  in  Evangelical  Theology, 
Breslau  is  in  the  Catholic ;  Bonn  excels  in  the  Faculty  of  Jurisprudence,  Grei&- 
wald  m  Medicine,  and  Konigsberg  in  Philosophy. 

At  Berlin,  about  one  third  of  the  students  attend  Law  lectures,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  nearly  equally  divided  among  the  three  other  faculties ;  Philosophy 
generally  standing  foremost ;  then  Medicine,  then  Theology.  At  Bonn,  the 
number  of  students  in  Law,  also  exceeds  that  in  any  other  faculty.  At  Breslau, 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  students  belong  to  the  Catholic  Theological  depart* 
ment.  The  other  faculties  usually  number  between  100  and  170  students.  More 
than  one  third  of  the  whole  number  of  students  in  Greifswald,  attend  the  Medi- 
cal lectures.  Half  of  the  students  at  Halle  are  usually  Theological.  The  Philo- 
sophical faculty  at  Konigsberg,  includes  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  students. 
It  is  usually  said,  in  general  terms  that,  in  Berlin,  one  third,  in  Bonn,  one  fourth, 

*  In  the  column  headed  *'  Instructors/'  are  included  the  teachers  of  Modern  Languages,  of 
Horsemanahip,  etc.,  etc. 

tThe  TJniversitj  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  was  united  with  that  of  Drealau,  in  1811. 

X  The  UnivefBity  of  Wittenberg,  founded  in  1602,  was  united  with  that  of  HaUe  in  1816. 

f  Ab  the  number  of  the  atudeitts  raries  from  year  to  year,  the  average  attendance,  during 
several  years  past,  is  given  in  this  table. 
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and  in  Halle,  one  fifth  of  the  stodenta  are  from  abroad*  but  these  proportiona,  aa 
will  be  seen  by  Table  IV ,  are  somewhat  over  stated.  In  the  oUier  UniTenitiea  of 
Prussia,  the  number  is  much  smaller. 

EMPIRE  or  AUSTRIA. 

The  following  information  is  derived  from  Hoin'a  "  Handbuch  der  Statistik  des 
Oeaterreichiachen  Kaberstaates/'  reoently  published  in  Vienna.  The  table  is 
based  upon  tho  returns  of  1851,  but  the  figures  are  suffioiently  near  the  average 
for  all  praetical  purposes. 

TABLB  n. — Austrian  IlNivEaaiTiBs. 


Leeauao. 

Craeow, 

Padua, 

Pavia, 

Pesth, 

J^«gu«r 

Vienna,. 

Gratz, , 

Innspmck,.. , 

Olmutx, 

Lemberg, . . . 


Dauof 
Fouodatioa. 

Nuiabar  orfroTe 

Mon. 

Tbul. 

Law. 

MedicaL 

Phil.* 

Toud- 

1343 

4 

9 

•14 

22 

49 

1228 

6 

10 

23 

21 

60 

1361 

___ 

9 

24 

16 

49 

1465 

9 

11 

24 

27 

71 

1348 

10 

17 

49 

33 

109 

1365 

9 

24 

47 

36 

116 

1486 

7 

12 

-^^ 

15 

34 

1672 

^_ 

9 

— . 

6 

15 

1581 

7 

6 

— . 

10 

23 

1784 

9 

7 

— 

15 

31 

No.  or 

Buidnita. 

• 

240 

1574 

1619 

419 

1390 

2416 

457 

218 

312 

699 


In  Vienna,  nearly  one  half  of  the  students  are  in  the&culty  of  Law ;  about  one 
third  in  that  of  Medicine ;  while  less  than  one  twelfth  are  in  that  of  Theology. 
At  Prague  more  than  one  half  are  law  students.  Considerably  more  than  one 
half  at  Pesth,  are  in  the  Medieal  faculty ;  while  Philosophy  with  twenty-seven  in- 
struotors,  has  only  three  students !  In  Pavia  again,  more  than  one  half  are  law 
students.  At  Padua,  Law  and  Medicine  each  number  about  one  third  of  the 
students.  At  Cracow,  the  &cu1ties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  each  include  more  than 
one  tliird  of  all  the  students,  while  Theology  has  only  thirteen  followers.  In  the 
other  Universities)  law  students  predominate. 

In  tho  whole  number  of  9,546  students,  there  are,  Germans  2,100,  Slavonio 
2,995,  Magyar  585,  Italians  3,297,  Romanic  65,  Jews  489,  Fbreigners  15. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  ten  Seminaries  for  Theology,  distinct 
from  the  Universities,  with  fifty-fonr  professors  and  four  hundred  students. 

KINGDOM  OP  SAZONT. 

Although  Saxony  has  many  excellent  institutions  for  higher  education  in  spie- 
cial  branches  of  study,  it  has  but  one  completely  organized  University.  Hilbner's 
**Jahrbuch  ftir  Volks-wirthschaft  und  Statistik,"  for  1854  gives  the  following 
information  oonoeming  it. 

TABLB  m. — ^University  of  Sazont. 


Numbtr  of  Proftnon. 
Loeatkn.  Foandatks.  ThooL  Lav.       Med.       Phil.       Toul. 

Leipsic,  1409  15  16       33       46       110 


No.  of  ScndMli. 
(1WI«3.) 

786 


Of  these  786  students,  325  were  in  the  Faculty  of  Jnriliprudence,  218  in  Med- 
icine, 162  in  Philosophy,  and  81  in  Theology. 

*  i.  e.  are  from  BtetM  other  than  the  Kinfdoni  of  ProHia.  The  ternit  TnHhtder  aod  AmsUndtr 
tramlated  in  Table  IV. ,  Citizens  and  Foreignertf  refer  to  those  who  are  or  are  not  residents  (not 
of  Germany  but)  of  that  particular  Empire,  Kingdom,  or  Duchy  In  which  the  Institution  ii 
placed. 

t  Including  at  Pavia  and  Padua,  the  Bfathematieal  Faculties  which  are  nominally  distinct 
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TABLB IV.— PrabMon  «na  Student*  In  (1m  Germui  UninrntHi  in  Sonuner  of  1863. 
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TABLE  v.— Whole  nnmbar  of  Uud 

in  the  Qeman  Unirenitiea,  daring  both 

In  BoniMr  TMm,  I8U. 

1  Vienna, 2403 

3BeHiE, 2166 

3  Manich, 1893 

4  Prague, 1169 

5  Bonn, 896 

6Br«lBa, 837 

T  Ldpdo, 704 

8II«delberg 753 

STahiEgen 743 

10  Wunbnrg, 705 

11  Gatiogen, B60 

12  Halle, 861 

13  J™*,. 432 

HEriiugeD, 431 

ISGienen, 402 

le  Freiburg, 356 

17  Ktinigiberg, 347 

ISGrato, .343 

ISManster, 328 

SOInn^>rqck, 254 

21  Mnrbarg, 347 

22GTei&wald, 908 

23ZDrioh, SOS 

34  01mati, 200 

35  Berne, 157 

26  Kiel, 132 

37Rntocl[ lOS 

28  Basle, 67 


latrionlated  and  not 
of  1853. 
In  WIdUt  IWni,  ieS3-t. 

1  Vienna •...2.'i84 

2Berlin S204 

SMunich, 1610 

4P™gno, 1218 

SBonn, 888 

6Bre»lau, 807 

7Leipiio, 807 

STubingen, 742 

9  Heidelbeiig, TIB 

)0  Wunbnrg, 706 

11  GoltJngen, 699 

12  Halle, 650 

13BrluigeD,........4T3 

UGisBiHD, 380 

15  Jenk, 380 

IfiFreibnrg, 376 

17Grali, 348 

IBMODMer, 330 

19  Kiinigiberg, 326 

30Inniipruek, 278 

21M«rbarg, .258 

22  Zurich, 248 

23  Greibwalcl, 223 

24CHniuti, J203 

35  Berne, 175 

26  Kid, 142 

27Kortock, Ill 

28Bi.le, 103 


NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGES. 


The  Tollowing  Tablet  haTs  been  prepared  for  Iliu  pnrposQ 
gethcr,  the  present  condition  of  ilie  Colleges  of  New  EngLind. 
embodied  are  drawn  from  ilio  Cnlaloguts  of  the  prii 

Id  a  Eabeequenl  numbiprwo  may  roBumo  the  sabirat,! 
refereni*  lo  Colleges  in  olhor  parts  of  the  country, 
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DEFERRED  ARTICLES 
We  must  postpone  to  our  next  number  several  artidles  and  communications  at- 
tended for  this,  together  with  many  statistios  and  notices  respecting  Educational 
Movements  in  different  parts  of  our  country.  For  the  sake  of  introducing  the 
following  plans  of  the  edifice  recently  opened  in  Kew  York  for  a  Public  School, 
exclusively  for  Girls,  we  shall  also  abridge  the  space  set  apart  for  a  notice  of 
Bditcational  Journals  and  Books.  These  plans  were  accompanied  by  a  com- 
munication from  Professor  Elias  Loomis,  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  we  shall  insert  hereafter. 
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In  no  one  direction  is  the  progress  of  public  instruction  more  evident 
than  in  the  provision  now  made  or  which  is  now  proposed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  in  a  few  of  the  large  cities  of  our  country.  In  many  of  the 
large  towns  of  New  England  even,  where  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
there  was  an  equality  of  school  privileges  for  children  of  either  sex,  the 
girls  were  expressly  and  entirely  excluded,  or  they  were  allowed  to  attend  for 
a  few  months  in  the  year,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Even 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  proposition  to  extend  the  course 
of  instruction  for  girls  in  the  city  of  Boston  was  opposed  and  defeated  by 
some  of  the  most  influential  citizens  and  friends  of  public  schools.  And  it 
is  only  within  filleen  or  twenty  years  that  the  first  Public  High  School  for 
girls  so  far  as  we  can  now  recollect,  was  established  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  again,  and  especially  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question — whether  boys  and  girls  shall  be  associated 
together  in  the  same  school-room,  or  even  the  class-rooms  of  the  same 
school.  The  practice  of  our  cities,  and  the  views  of  our  best  teachers  and 
educators  differ  on  this  point.  Prof  Loomis,  one  of  the  School^  Commis- 
sioners in  the  15th  Ward,  New  York,  has  forwarded  to  us  the  following 
memorandum  of  the  new  Public  Grammar  School-house  for  girls. 

'*  Several  years  since  the  school  officers  of  the  15th  Ward  formed  the 
plan  of  establishing  a  new  school  devoted  exclusively  to  the  instruction 
of  girls.  They  designed  that  the  first  floor  (above  the  basement)  should 
be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  youngest  pupils ;  the  second  floor  to 
pupils  of  a  middle  age  ;  and  the  upper  floor  to  those  pupils  who  were  most 
advanced .  Various  causes  conspired  to  delay  the  execution  of  this  plan ;  but 
all  these  difiiculties  have  been  finally  surmounted.  The  building  has  been 
completed  and  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1851.  This  building  contains  on  each  floor,  not  only  a  large  room  suit- 
able for  assembling  together  all  the  pupils  of  each  department,  but  it  has 
also  six  class-rooms  of  large  size,  well  lighted  and  heated,  and  provided 
with  convenient  seats,  black-boards,  etc.  In  respect  to  convenience,  neat- 
ness, and  substantial  accommodations,  this  building  is  certainly  not  inferior 
to  any  school -building  in  the  city. 

After  the  arrangements  for  erecting  a  new  school-building  in  the  15th 
Ward  had  made  considerable  progress,  another  was  commenced  in  the  18th 
Ward,  also  designed  exclusively  for  the  reception  of  girls,  and  this  school 
went  into  operation  in  Sept.,  1855.  These  are  the  only  Ward  Schools  which 
do  not  admit  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  building.  It  may  perhaps 
he  premature  to  anticipate  what  will  be  the  verdict  of  the  public,  respect- 
ing the  policy  of  assigning  the  two  sexes,  to  separate  school-buildings,  but 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  may  result  in  our  having  one  set  of  schools 
exclusively  for  boys,  and  another  exclusively  for  girls." 

The  building  represented  in  the  following  plans  is  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  School  Architecture  in  the  country.  The  arrangements  for  venti- 
lation are  not  as  perfect  as  they  might  have  been  made.  The  plan  of  one 
large  hall  and  several  large  class-rooms  on  the  same  floor,  will  admit  of 
the  scholars  being  distributed  into  several  classes,  with  an  assistant  for  each 
class-room,  or  of  being  kept  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  prin- 
cipal, and  sent  out  for  recitation  to  several  class-rooms. 


• 
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Flahb  or  Obaviiir  Schooi^boubs,  No.  tT,  New  Tobk  Citt. 

Tbb  elevation  repteaenta  the  new  Scbool-bonse  erected  in  TwelOh  Street,  between 
Broadway  and  nniTsnity  Place,  for  &  Oramioaj'  School  for  fjirlt.  The  building  ha« 
a  front  of  94  feet,  and  is  100  fe«t  deep  ud  4  stories  high.  It  ts  built  of  brick,  the 
buement  having  a  brown  stone  front,  well  finished,  witb  ui  excellent  imhitsctarat 
effect. 

Fignie  No.  S,  is  the  groand  floor,  chiefly  occnpied  as  the  play-gronnd  fbr  the 
Bcholais,  extending  nnder  nearly  the  whole  bnildint;,  and  protected  fmin  the  weather 
hj  doora  and  walls.  In  fine  weather  the  doora  being  thrown  open,  ample  room  ia 
afforded  foreierdse. 

The  lettering  in  the  plan  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  once  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms.  At  the  right  is  the  Library  and  the  rooms  for  the  meetinga  of  the  School 
Offleert  of  the  Ward.  At  the  left  are  rooms  fbr  the  Teachers,  and  the  Janitor,  aod 
Waidrobes  for  the  ose  of  the  papili.  The  water-closets  are  at  the  rear  part  of  the 
building. 


There  ii  a  ealUr  nnder  the  whole  bailding,  whore  fuel  is  stored,  end  the  fbrnaces 
nre  pieced.  Of  these  there  He  fire,  conslnieted  bj  Meura.  Culver,  Simoodi  &  Co., 
of  Kew  York. 

The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  Piimery  Department,  and  has  six  clais^ooma,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  S,  beaide  the  I«i;ge  room,  wheie  the  pupils  assemble  M  the  opening 
and  close  of  the  school.  Foot  wardrobes  are  placed  on  each  ^e  of  the  stalrwSij, 
where  the  outer  clothing  of  the  schoUrs  are hnng  during  ichoolhous.  The  atairways, 
oa  each  side  of  the  house,  afford  an  egress  into  the  play-groond. 

The  second  story.  Fig.  4,  is  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  two  of  the  class-rooms 
are  npplied  with  desks  for  the  tipper  clastes. 

The  third  story,  represented  in  Mg.  6,  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  all  the 
class-rooms  ttre  famished  with  desks.  This  department  is  for  the  highest  grade  of 
scholars,  and  is  similar,  b  all  its  arrangements  with  respect  to  wardrobes,  Ac.,  to  the 
other  departments. 

The  whole  boose  is  liirniBhed  with  tbe  School  Fnrainue  of  Joseph  L.  Soss,  and  is 
very  handsomely  and  conreniently  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pnpili. 

The  bnilding  was  erected  imder  the  saperriaion  of  Thomas  B.  Jackson,  architect; 
tbe  mason-work  being  performed  by  Wm.  B.  KuMtdes,  and  the  carpenter's  work  by 
Powers  t  Schoonmsker. 


Fig.  4.    SBtm  lUU. 
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As  tliA  Pedagogical  Journals  of  different  eoonties  now  hold  an  important  place 
in  edncational  literature,  it  is  proposed  to  notice  from  time  to  time  tibe  contents  of 
such  of  them  as  may  be  received  at  the  office  of  this  magazine.  Oocasionally 
extracts  and  translations  from  their  pages  will  be  given  in  oar  own. 

The  following  periodicals,  of  which  only  the  more  important  articles  are  men- 
tioned, have  recently  been  received. 

GERMAN. 

1.  Dns  HosHBiUB  BuBOEBSCBUi^;  OrffonderStal^hoekereBwrger^iindToeck- 
ter  Sckukn  in  DwIaehUuuL  Beramgegeden  von  Dr.  Carl  Vogtl  (Leipsic,)  und  Fr. 
JTomer,  (Halle.)  Ck>i9TBMT8.  (Vol.  IV.  Nos.  T  &  8.  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1865. 
Leipsic.)  The  following  are  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  last  nnmben  of 
this  journal.  No.  7.  On  the  acquisition  of  the  French  Language;  By  Robolsky. 
On  the  Study  of  the  Geography  of  Plants;  By  Dr.  Rudolph,  Berlin.  On  the 
distribution  among  teachers  in  Real  Schools  of  topics  of  Instruction;  By  Clemen. 
Botanical  excursions.  Latin  in  Real  schools.  No.  8.  Report  of  the  Seventh  meet- 
ing of  Instructors  in  the  Real  echoote  of  Germany,  held  at  Hanover,  Sept.,  1866. 
Remarks  on  the  higher  Burgher  schools  in  Pomerania.  On  Instruction  in  Draw- 
ing, etc. 

2.  Dkb  Dbuschb  Sohulbotc  ;  elne  haAoUtckfiadagogiieke  Zeit$ckrtft.  ffe 
rauagegeben  wm  Dr,  MauriUm  MmtB.  (Vol.  XIV.  Nos.  S  and  8.  Augsburg. 
1856.)  CoRTEirTS.  How  can  a  love  of  truth  be  awakened  in  children  ?  What  is 
meant  by  breaking  the  will  of  a  pupil?  Character  and  object  of  Church  Music 
Of  Ofiences  to  Children.  Six  years*  school  time  on  work  days  too  little,  six  years* 
school  time  on  holidays  too  much.  History  of  the  popular  School  System  of 
France.    Drowing  in  Popular  Schools.    Natural  History  in  Popular  Schools,  etc 

8.  SACHsiacaB  SoBrLzsnuHO.  Bedacttur  A.  Lamky.  J>re$den.  (Nos.  40, 
41,42,48.  Oct,  1856.)  CosTBMTS.  Catechismal  Instruction.  Laying  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  new  Normal  School  Building  at  Bautzen,  and  of  a  City  School  Build- 
ing at  Meiflsen.    Book  Notioes.    Intelligence,  etc 

4.  Allgembiitb  Schul  ZsmjKO.  iSedttetoreA,  JDn,  Wdgntr  wnd  Xxmrntr- 
man,  (Darmstadt  Oct  &  Nov.,  1855.)  CoiiTKirTa.  Report  of  the  meeting  of 
Real  School  Teachers,  Hanover,  Sept,  1855.  Report  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
German  Philologists.  On  Song.  Penmanship.  Orthography  of  the  German 
Language.  Upon  the  treatment  of  Old  Testament  History  in  Popular  Schools- 
Iiutitution  for  Idk>ts  at  GoUis.  Reviews  and  Notioes  of  Educational  Books. 
Intelligence,  etc.,  etc 

5.  Zeitscbrift  fub  EB2iXHt7NO  UHD  Ukterbicht.  ibraay(fc^e5en  von  P. 
J.  Watgz.  (VoL  IV.  Nos.  5  and  6.  C<^gne  and  Neutz.  1855.)  Comtbmts. 
School  Knowledge— <an  inquiry  suggested  by  the  new  Prussian  Regulations.) 
Elementary  Instruction  in  Arithmetic.  On  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music.  The 
Organ.    Official  Intelligence,  etc. 

FRENCH. 
Rbvue  db  L*IsnaucTiOH  Pubuqub.  RttMtSL  HMsmadnir^,  (Paris,  Sept 
and  Oct,  1855.)  Contbkt8.  Distribution  of  Prizes  in  the  departmental  Colleges 
and  Lycea  of  France.  Report  of  the  annual  sitting  of  the  French  Academy. 
Meetings  of  Learned  Societies.  Public  Instruction  in  North  America.  Necrok>- 
gy.  Educational  Intelligence.  Official  announcements  of  the  Ministzy  of  Public 
InstructioiL    Book  Notices,  etc.,  etc 

Vol.  L,  Now  3.-28 
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BNQUSH. 
Trb  Raooxd  Scrool  UinOK  Magazdcb.  (YoL  VIL  London.  1855,  pp. 
S44.)  This  Tolnme  contains  more  than  the  usual  number  of  unportant  articles, 
pertamUig  to  the  history  and  management  of  Ragged  Schools  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  passage  by  Parliament,  within  the  past  year,  of  the  Beligions 
Worship  Bill,  the  TonthAil  Ofibnders'  Bill,  and  the  Education  of  Ont-Door-Pa'a- 
pers*  Bill,  has  had  a  marked  inflnence  upon  all  pUms  for  the  prevention  and 
reformation  of  jurenile  delinquency.  A  series  of  five  articles  on  the  Scottish 
Bagged  Schools  is  deserving  of  special  notice. 

Tbx  Emgush  Joubhal  or  Education  akd  Edvcatiohal  EzposrroB. 
January  1, 1856.  Published  by  Goombridge  and  Sons.  London.  This  Number 
commences  the  Tenth  Volume  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Journal  and  the  Fourth 
Volume  of  the  Expositor.  52  pages.  The  United  Journal  is  edited  by  T.  Tate, 
and  J.  Tilleard,  assisted  by  eminent  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education.  The 
Editors  are  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  theur  success  as  proeticftl 
teachers,  and  by  their  publications.  Both  were  connected  with  the  Battersea 
Training  School  while  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and 
afterward  with  Kneller  Hall  Training  SchooL  Cohtbhtb,  (No.  1.)  A  New 
System  of  Decimal  Weights  and  Measures.  Solution  of  Arithmetioal  Pussies. 
Industrial  Schools.  On  the  Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  [reprinted  finorn 
the  American  Journal  of  Education.]  Local  Words.  Martial  witii  TranslatioDS. 
Arithmetical  Notes  and  Queries.  Topographical  Nomenclature.  Hints  for  Scrip- 
ture Lessons.  Beading  Bcoks.  Begnanlts  on  the  Latent  Heat  of  Steam.  Disci- 
plina  Bediviva,  on  reference  to  Study  ci  Moral  Philosophy.  Notes  of  New  Books. 
[In  which  Jones'  Theory  and  Practice  of  Notes  of  Lesson  is  reviewed,  and  Blow's 
Translation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Bochylus.]  Intelligence.  [Under  this  head  is 
noticed  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Associaticm  of  Schoolmasters  for  1855, 
which  now  numbers  250  members.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  in  London  or  its 
neighborhood  for  the  reading  of  Papers  and  giving  Model  Lessons.) 

PAPmBS  Fos  IBB  SoBOOLMASTBB.  4  vols.  Nos.  1-48.  Published  Monthly 
by  Simpkin,  Manhall  &  Go.  London.  Price  21  pence  a  number.  This  Period- 
ical is  meant  to  give  piaotical  help  to  masters,  mistresses,  and  pupil-teaohera  in 
Elementary  Schools.  It  abounds  in  **  Notes  of  Lessons,**  and  the  details  of  fai- 
stanotion  a*  pursued  In  the  best  National  Schools.  We  shall  notice  the  numbers 
as  they  are  received. 

'  Trx  Scottish  EiyucATioirAL  ahd  Litkrakt  Jourhal,  issued  by  the  Edu- 
cational Institute  of  Scotland— No.  87:  Vol.  HI.;  for  October,  1865.  82  pages. 
Free  to  members  of  the  Institute,  and  4dL  for  any  single  number,  or  4s.  for 
twelve  numbers  annually.  Edinburgh :  Sutherland  &  Knox.  The  Institute  is  an 
incorporated  body,  and  includes  many  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  teachers  of  Scot- 
land. CoRTKNTS.  Review  of  Tennyson's  Maud;  Specimens  of  Examination 
Papers,  [including  PaSdentics,  or  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.]  Corres- 
pondence. Educational  Intelligence,  [General  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Burgh  and  Parochial  Schoobnasters*  Widows'  Fund.  The  Fund  amounts  to 
je76,000.] 

AMERICAN. 
We  must  omit  an  notices  of  the  American  Periodicals  which  have  been  sent  to 
our  address.  We  wfil  introduce  them  in  our  next  number  with  a  History  of 
Educational  Journalism  in  tiie  United  States— having,  we  believe,  got  nearly  com- 
plete sets  of  all  the  Educational  Periodicals  which  have  been  published  in  this 
oouttcy. 
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^w  

id  Hagbsttb^s  Eduoational  Dsfositobt,  Pabis.    One  of  the  largest  estab- 

m  '  lishmentB  In  the  world  devoted  to  the  publication  and  sale  of  Edncatipnal  Books 

^  and  apparatos  is  that  of  Messrs.  L.  Haobbtte  &  Go.,  Ko.  14  Bne  Pterre  Saraz- 

Bd  zin,  near  the  School  of  Medicine,  in  Paris.    There  is  scarcely  any  thing  wanted 

a  in  a  school,  firom  the  crayon  or  the  infant  school  pictures  up  to  the  most  learned 

books  for  professional  schools,  which  may  not  be  here  obtained. 
^  ,  The  mere  catalogue  of  stock,  lately  issued  by  this  house,  numbers  nearly  two 

g  hundred  pages,  and  is  eminently  suggestive  of  educational  conveniences  and  neces^ 

I  sities.    Most  of  the  books  which  they  offer  are  their  own  publications,  and  the 

apparatus  is  generally  made  under  their  own  supervision.  The  official  approval 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  haying  been  given  to  ahuige  num- 
ber of  woiks,  has  secured  for  them  an  immense  sale;  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  enabled  the  price  to  be  fixed  at  a  very  low  figure. 

The  oatak)gne  commences  with  books,  tablets,  ptotures  and  registers,  intended 
for  Infant  Schools.  Next  follow  tiie  books  which  are  employed  or  have  reference 
to  primary  Instruction,  including  the  laws  which  concern,  and  the  books  needed  for 
the  education  of  instructors  in  schools  of  this  grade,  as  weil  as  text-books  for 
primary  scholars.  Lists  of  special  works  for  professional  education  then  follow. 
The  department  of  Superior  education  succeeds,  with  listB  of  works  on  Legisla- 
tion, Statistics  and  Pedagogics,  Programmes  and  Manuals  for  various  examinar 
tions,  Text-Books  in  French  on  every  branch  of  science,  choice  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  selected  writings  of  modem  authors  in  difllexeht 
languages,  &c. 

The  catalogue  of  apparatus  is  not  less  complete  than  that  of  books.  Stationery 
convenientiy  assorted,  colors,  boxes  of  mathematical  instruments,  linear  measures 
and  those  of  capacity,  instruments  for  surveying  and  leveling,  geometrical  solids 
and  reliefs,  apparatus  for  the  complete  illustration  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  and 
physics;  retorts,  lamps,  &c.,  for  chemical  experiments;  collections  of  minerals, 
crystals,  fossils,  chemicals,  plants,  zoological  preparations,  &0.,  are  provided  of  a 
superior  quality  and  at  low  prices. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  language  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Haohette  &  Oo. 
will  meet  with  but  a  limited  sale  in  this  country;  but  their  apparatus,  and  espe- 
cially their  coUeotiottS  in  Katural  History  are  deserving  of  importation  on  a  very 
lai^  scale.  From  a  personal  examkiation  of  what  they  ofi^  to  the  public,  we 
confidentiy  recommend  those  who  are  purchasing  for  educational  establishments 
in  this  land  to  make  selections  hem  this  well  chosen  and  well  prepared  assortment. 
We  likewise  call  the  attention  of  the  educational  Book  Trade  to  the  same  full 
catalogue. 

Ma  Bibliothbqus  Fbabcaisb.  (Paris:  Hector  Bossange  et  Fils.  New  York? 
158  Broadway.  16mo.,  pp.  480.  1866.)  The  rare  biographical  attainments  of 
Mens.  Bossange  are  well  known  to  the  Librarians  and  Scholars  of  this  country. 
Although  with  eharacteristio  modesty  he  says  of  the  volume  before  us,  *'  It  is  not 
a  book,  it  is  not  even  a  catalogue,  it  is  simply  a  compendium  of  information  for 
the  use  of  my  friends  in  America,**  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that 
within  the  same  compass  so  much  valuable  detail  in  regard  to  the  publications 
and  writers  of  France,  can  no  where  else  be  found. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Bossange*s  publication  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  welt 
chosen  list  of  books  which  he  presents.  His  biographical  and  bibliographioal 
Notes  diq>lay  a  wide  range  of  research,  and  what  is  not  less  importalit  great 
judiciousness  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  materiaL 
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tsABHXVO  ABD  WoBKiffo.  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  Willis's  Booms,  London 
In  June  and  July  1864,  in  exposition  of  tlie  Woridagmen's  College,  hr  F.  D.  Mau- 
rice, M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Cambridge.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1866, 860 
pages. 

Ths  Spirit  ahd  Scqpb  of  Educatior  ir  proxotiro  thr  wxu^rriro  of 
SooiRTT.  From  the  German  of  The  Very  Bey.  J.  A.  Stapf,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Moral 
Theology,  by  Robert  Gordon.    Charles  Dolman.    London :  876  pages. 

Grrmar  Lrttbrs  or  Ergluh  Educatior,  by  Dr.  L.  Wiese,  Prof,  in  Royal 
Foondation  School  at  Joachimsthal,  1864.    London:  Longman,  309  pages. 

Thr  Philosophy  of  Educatior:  or  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, hi  five  parts,  by  T.  Tate,  F.  R.  A.  S.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans,  Paternoster  Row.   1864.   162  pages. 

School  Eooroxt.  A  Practical  Book  on  the  best  modes  of  Establishinff  and 
Teaching  schools,  and  of  making  them  thoroughly  useful  to  the  Workins;  Cusses 
by  meaas  of  Moral  and  Industrial  Training;  oy  Jellinger  Symons,  A.  B.  Lon- 
don: John  W.  P&rker  and  Son,  West  Strand.   1864.   188  pages. 

Marual  of  Msthod;  for  the  use  of  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools;  by  W. 
F.  Richards,  Head  Master  of  the  National  Society's  Central  School,  Westminster. 
London:NationalSociety'sDepository,Sanctaary,  Westminster.   1864.  141  pages. 

A  Hard  Book  to  thr  Borough  Road  Schools.    Explanatory  of  the  meth 

ods  .of  Instmction  adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.    London: 

PrintedfortheSociety  and  sold  at  the  Depository,  Borough  Road.  1864.   148  pages. 
• 

Sought  ard  Sayrd.  A  prize  Essay  on  Ragged  Schools,  and  Kindred  Insti- 
tutions; by  George  James  Hall,  M.  A.,  London,  Bagged  School  Union.  1.  Exeter 
Hall.    1864.    26S  pages. 

Rrfort  of  Twrrtt-orr  trar's  rxprrirrcr  of  thr  Dick  Brqurst,  for  ele- 
Tating  the  character  and  position  of  the  Parochial  Schools  and  Schoolmasters 
in  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  embracmg  an  exposition  of  the 
design  and  operation  of  the  parish  school.  Presented  to  the  Trustees  bv  Allan 
Menzies.    WiUiam  Blackwood  and  sons ;  Edinburg  and  London :  1864.    478  pages. 

iMTBODUcroRT  Lrcturks.  Delivered  at  Queen's  College  for  Young  Ladies, 
London.    London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Stand.    862  pages.  ' 

Thr  Urivrrsitiks  of  Sootlard,  Past,  Pbrsrrt  ard  Possirlb,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Documents  relating  to  the  Higher  Instruction;  by  James  Lorimer, 
Jr.,  Esq.    Edinburg;  W.  P.  Kenedy.    1864.    162  pages. 

Srcord  Rrfort  of  the  Departmekt  of  Scirrcr  ard  Art.  Presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.    London:  1866.    268  pages. 

Thr  Twrrtirth  Report  of  the  Commissiorrrs  of  Natioral  Educatior 
IR  Irrlard  for  the  year  1868.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Pariiament.  Dublin : 
1866.   790  pages. 

The  T  wbrtt-first  Report  of  thr  Commissiorrrs  of  Natioral  Educatior 
IR  Irrlard  for  the  year  1864.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Pariiament,  Dub- 
lin.   1866.    986  pages. 

Practical  Workiro  of  the  System  of  Natioral  Educatior  ir  Irelard: 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  together  with  the  Mhi* 
utes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  and  Index,  2  vol.,  ibllo,  1662  pages. 

A  Rrtirw  ard  Compekdium  of  thr  Minutrs  of  Etidrmcb  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  PractJcal  Working  of  the  Sys- 
tem of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  &c. ;  edited  by  an  Advocate  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley's Plan.    London:  Goombridge  and  Sons.     644  pages. 

Mirutes  of  the  CoMMriTRR  OF  PRITT  CouRCiL  OR  Educatior,  Correspon- 
dence, Statistics,  and  Reports  of  Inspectors  for  1864-6.    London:  1866.  966  pages. 

ERRATA. 
In  a  ftw  impressions  the  following  errara  and  omissions  have  been  noticed :  (hi  page  884 
(11th  line  tnm  the  bottom,)  cents  ahovid  read  dollars  ;  and  on  page  diS,  (17th  line  from  the 
top,)  41,400,  ahonUI  ntd  414,000,  and  In  the  next  line,  S280.00  should  i«ad  t28,000.  On 
pace  809  a  paxagraph  ezplanatofy  of  l^ble  IV.,  and  the  proper  heading  of  the  Table  (T.) 
devoted  to  Pobllolibiaries  In  Xnrope,  whioh  is  taken,  hj  pennission,  ftom  Bnnitt's  Stalls* 
ties  of  the  Nations,  an  omitted. 
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I.   EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

THOMAS  HOPKUn  OALLAUDKT. 


In  continuiDg  our  sketches  of  eminent  teachers  and  educators,  we 
shall  dwell*  in  this  number  of  our  Journal,  on  the  life,  and  ser- 
vices of  one  who  was  both  a  practical  teacher,  and  a  widely  influen- 
tial educator, — at  once  eminently  successful  in  a  new,  and  difficult 
department  of  human  culture,  and  in  diffusing  by  pen,  voice,  and 
example,  sound  views  as  to  principles  and  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline  applicable  to  schools  of  different  grades  and  character. 
But  he  was  not  only  a  successful  teacher,  and  a  wise  educator,  but  the 
founder  of  an  institution  by  which  thousands  have  already  been  res- 
cued from  the  doom  of  ignorance,  and  isolation  from  their  kind ; 
and  tens  of  thousands  more  will  yet  be  introduced  to  the  boundless 
store  of  human  and  divine  knowledge,  to  the  delights  of  social  inter- 
course, to  a  participation  in  the  pri^nleges  of  American  citizenship, 
to  a  practical  skill  in  the  useful  and  liberal  arts,  and  to  the  ability 
generally  of  adding  each  something  to  the  stock  of  human  happiness, 
and  subtracting  something  from  the  sum  of  human  misery.  For 
his  widely  beneficent  life  and  sublime  Christian  virtues,  the  world 
has  added  one  other  name  to  its  small  roll  of  truly  good  men,  who 
have  founded  institutions  of  beneficence,  and  lifted  from  a  portion  of 
our  race  the  burden  of  a  terrible  calamity ; — 

Odo  other  narae  with  power  endowed. 
To  oheer  and  goide  men  onward  as  th«y  paai, — 

One  other  image  on  the  heart  bestowed. 
To  dwell  there  beantifol  in  holinew. 

*  The  foUowbiff  sketch  Is  sbrklfed  from  a  "  TrihvOm  to  OaBaudet.    A  DfseooFM  on  the 
Ufe,  Cbancter,  and  Services  of  Tbomss  Hopkins  Gsllsadet,  L  L.  D.,  deBrersd  before  ths 
Citiscni  of  Hartford,  7th  Janaary  1862,  with  an  Appendix,  coDtaloInf  HIstoij  of  Dsaf-nnits 
Instruction  and  Institutioos.    By  Henry  Barnard,   p.  2S7." 
Vol.  I.  No.  4.-29. 
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Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
on  ^e  tenth  of  December,  1787.  His  father,  Peter  W.  Gullaudet, 
was  descended  from  that  branch  of  aHaguenot  family,  which  fled  from 
France  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  and  settled  afterwards 
near  New  Bochelle.  in  New  York,  on  the  borders  of  Connecticut.  His 
mother,  Jane  Hopkins,  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Thouias  Hopkins, 
—  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  whose  name  is 
recorded  on  the  historical  monument  in  the  old  burial-ground  in  the 
rear  of  the  Centre  Church.  The  family  removed  to  Hartford  in  1800, 
where  the  son  continued  ever  after  to  reside. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  completed  his  preparation  at  the  Hartford  Gram- 
mar School  for  the  sophomore  class  of  Yale  College,  which  he  entered 
in  the  autumn  of  1802,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  —  an  age,  as 
he  often  remarked,  too  young,  to  enable  a  student  to  reap  the  full 
advantage  of  a  collegiate  course  of  study  and  discipline.  Although 
quite  young,  —  the  youngest  member  of  his  class,  and  by  temperament 
and  habit  inclined  to  be  cheerful  and  even  mirthful, —  he  was  ever  studi- 
ous, achieving  a  reputation  for  sound  scholarship,  second  to  no  other 
in  his  class  distino^uished  for  the  talent  and  attainments  of  its  mem- 
bers,  strictly  observant  of  the  laws  of  the  institution,  and  gradu- 
ated before  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  During  his  connection  with 
college,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  recitations  in  every 
department  of  study,  and  was  particularly  eminent  in  mathematics, 
and  for  proficiency  in  English  composition.  To  his  early  attention  to 
mathematics  we  may  attribute  much  of  that  discipline  which  enabled 
him  to  summon  his  mental  vigor  and  resources  at  will,  and  to  his 
early  and  constant  practice  of  English  composition,  that  facility  luid 
felicity  of  expression  which  characterized  his  conversation  and  more 
elaborate  discourses. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  Chauncey  Goodrich.  Here,  as  in  everything  he  under- 
took, he  was  punctual  and  methodical,  his  recitations  were  remark- 
able for  their  accuracy,  and  he  gave  every  assurance  of  his  becoming 
in  time  a  thorough  and  successful  lawyer.  The  state  of  his  health, 
which  was  never  robust,  compelled  him,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
to  suspend  his  lethal  studies,  which  he  never  resumed.  The  interval, 
before  he  entered  on  his  duties  as  tutor  in  Yale  College,  in  1808,  was 
dievoted  to  an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  English  literature,  and 
the  practice  of  English  composition.  His  experience  as  tutor  enabled 
him  to  review  and  extend  his  collegiate  studies,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  subject  of  education  as  a  science,  and  to  its  practical  duties  as  an 
«rt.  No  one  could  appreciate  more  highly  than  he  did  the  value  of 
oven  a  brief  experience  in  teaching,  as  a  school  of  mental  and  moral 
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discipline,  and  as  the  most  direct  way  to  test  the  aocuracj  of  attain- 
ments already  made. 

About  this  time,  his  health  requiring  a  more  aotive  life,  he  under- 
took a  business  commission  for  a  large  house  in  New  York,  the 
prosecution  of  which  took  him  over  the  Alleghanies,  into  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  — Wad  on  his  return,  with  the  intention  of 
pursuing  a  mercantile  life,  he  entered  as  a  clerk  in  a  counting-room  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  But  neither  law  nor  commerce  seemed  to 
open  the  field  in  which  he  could  labor  with  his  whole  heart  and 
mind,  although  he  of\en  referred  to  his  early  acquaintance  with  their 
elementary  principles  and  forms  of  business  and  practice,  as  a  valuable 
part  of  his  own  education.  Neither  did  he  regard  his  collegiate 
education  as  at  all  an  inap[^ropriate  preparation  for  a  life  of  active 
mercantile  business.  He  never  entertained,  for  himself  or  his  children, 
the  absurd  and  mischievous  notion,  which  is  too  prevalent  in  Fociety, 
that  a  man  having  a  collegiate  or  a  liberal  education  must  necessarily 
preach,  or  practise  law,  or  hold  a  political  office,  or  trade,  or  spec- 
ulate on  a  large  scale,  to  be  respectable.  He  regarded  the  thorough 
training  of  the  mind,  and  large  acquaintance  with  books  and  men,  as 
a  fit  preparation  for  any  business  or  pursuit. 

Mr.  Grallaudet  mude  a  public  profession  of  his  religious  faith,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Hartford, 
under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Strong.  In  the  fall  of  1811,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  theology  at  Andover,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
his  usual  diligence  and  success,  amid  all  the  interruptions  and  draw- 
backs of  delicate  health.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1814,  and 
refeived,  immediately,  an  invitation  to  assume  the  pastoral  relations 
with  a  church  in  Portsmouth,  New  "Hampshire,  and  from  several  par- 
ishes in  Connecticut;  but,  although  admirably  adapted  for  such  a  lif^ 
his  Master  had  work  for  him  in  other  and  no  less  important  fields  of 
Christian  duty. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  was  now  twenty-seven  years  old.  His  life,  thus 
far,  was  a  course  of  diligent  and  thorough  preparation  for  a  career  of 
eminent  usefulness  in  any  department  of  literary  or  professional  labor. 
His  mind  was  dii^ciplined  and  enriched  by  an  assiduous  improvement 
of  all  the  advantages  of  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  our  country.  He 
had  assured  himself  of  his  own  knowledge,  by  bis  success  as  »  practi. 
cal  teacher.  He  had  devoted  much  t.me  to  the  attentive  study  of 
English  literature,  and  to  the  practice  of  English  composition.  He  had 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  law,  and  of  legal 
forms,  by  an  attendance  on  legsil  proceedings  in  court,  and  in  the  office 
of  a  successful  practitioner.  He  had  gone  through  a  thorough  course 
of  theological  study,  and  had  already  officiated  with  great  acceptance 
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AS  a  preacher  la  a  temporaiy  supply  of  the  pulpit  in  soTeral  plaoes. 
He  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  the  transactions  of  business,  in 
Iravel,  and  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  store  and  the  counting-room. 
He  was  universally  respected  for  his  correct  life,  as  well  as  thorough 
scholarship,  and  beloved  for  his  benevolent  feelings,  social  qualities, 
and  courteous  manners.  He  was  ready  f9his  mission.  That  mission 
was  the  long-neglected  field  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  to  which  his 
attention  had  already  been  turned  from  his  interest  in  little  Alice 
Cogswell,*  whose  father's  residence  was  in  the  immediate  neighbor^ 
hood  of  his  own  home,  and  who  was,  also,  the  companion  of  his  own 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  It  was  during  an>  interview  in  his 
Other's  garden,  where  Alice  was  playing  with  other  children,  that  Mr. 
Oallaudet,  ih&u  a  student  at  Andover^  succeeded  in  arresting  her 
atteution  by  his  use  of  signs,  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  in  giving  her  a  first  lesson  in  written  language,  by  teaching 
her  that  the  word  hat  represented  the  Mt?t^,  hat,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  Following  up  this  first  step,  in  such  methods  as  his  own  inge- 
nuity  could  suggest,  and  with  such  lights  as  he  could  gather  from  a 
publication  of  the  Abbd  Sicard,  which  Dr.  Cogswell  had  procured  from 
Paris,  Mr.  Gallaudet,  from  time  to  time,  succeeded  in  imparting  to 
her  a  knowledge  of  many  simple  words  and  sentences,  which  were 
much  enlarged  by  members  of  her  own  family,  and,  especially,  by  her 
first  teacher,  Miss  Lydia  Huntley  [better  known  as  Mrs.  Sigoumey].t 
This  success  encouraged  her  father  in  the  hope  that,  instead  of  sending 
his  child,  made  more  dear  to  him  by  her  privations,  away  from  home, 
to  Edinburgh,  or  London,  for  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Rev.  R. 
Kinniburgh,  or  Dr.  Watson,  a  school  might  be  opened  in  Hartfordy 

Dr.  Cogswell  had  already  ascertained,  by  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
Congregational  clergymen  of  Connecticut,  that  there  were  at  least 
eighty  deaf  mutes  in  the  state,  many  of  whom  were  young  enough  to 
attend  a  school ;  and  his  Christian  benevolence  prompted  the  aspira* 
iion  and  belief  that  it  was  not  the  "  will  of  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish."  With  these  data 
and  aims  beibre  him,  and  with  such  information  as  he  could  gather  as 
to  the  progress  and  results  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Europe,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  Christian  benevolence  and  kind  feelings  of  his 
neighbors  and  friends,  for  their  cooperation.  A  meeting  was  accord- 
ingly held  at  his  house,  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1815,  composed 

*  We  ahall  glT«,  In  a  sabiequent  namber  of  the  Journal^  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Alloe 
Cogswell,  whoee  name  is  so  indlasohibljr  oonoeeted  with  the  history  of  deaf-mute  inatroetioo  ia 


t  Mrs.  Slgoamey  has  given  an  toteresting  sketch  of  AUoe,  In  her  interesting  rolnme  entitled 
ity[j  Paplls,"  pabUshed  hj  Carter,  New  York,  1863. 
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(as  appears  from  a  joamal  kept  by  Mr.  Gallaudet)  of  Mason  F« 
Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Ward  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq., 
Henry  Hudson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Terry,  John  Caldwell,  Esq., 
Daniel  Bui^,  Esq.,  Joseph  Battel,  Esq.  (of  Norfolk),  the  Rev.  Nathail 
Strong,  D.  D.,  and  B.ev.  Thomas  H.  GhiUaudet.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  the  invocation  of  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  undertaking, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  practicability  of 
sending  some  suitable  person  to  Europe,  to  acquire  the  art  of  instruct* 
ing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Dr.  Cogswell  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  *  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  purpose,  and 
ascertain  the  name  of  a  suitable  person  who  would  consent  to  go. 

To  Mr.  Oallaudet,  the  eyes  of  all  interested  in  the  object  were 
instinctively  turned,  as  the  one  person,  qualified  beyond  all  others,  by 
his  manners,  talents,  attainments,  and  Christian  spirit,  to  engage  in 
this  mission.  After  much  prayerfiil  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
not  till  he  had  &iled  to  enlist  the  agency  of  others  in  this  pioneer 
work  of  benevolence,  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1815,  he  informed  Dr« 
Cogswell  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  "  that  he  would  visit  Europe  for  the 
sake  of  qualifying  himself  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  this  country."  On  the  twentieth  of  May  following,  he  sailed  for 
New  York,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  benevolent  object. 

Encountering  unexpected  delays  in  obtaining  admission  as  a  pnpil 
into  ihe  London  Asylum,  then  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Watson, 
LL.  D.,  he  had  made  arrangements  to  spend  a  year  in  the  institution 
at  Edinburgh,  which  was  also  likely  to  be  thwarted,  when  he  opportunely 
gained  an  introduction  to  the  Abb^  Sicard,  who  was  at  that  time  on  a 
visit  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  course  of  lectures  explana* 
tory  of  his  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  accompanied  by 
Massieu  and  Clero,  his  favorite  pupils  and  assistants.  Bj  this  benevo- 
lent man,  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  deaf  mute,  Mr.  Gal* 
laudet  was  cordially  received,  and  invited  to  visit  Paris,  where  every 
&cility  would  be  extended  to  him  without  fee,  or  hindrance  of  any 
kind.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  deaf-mute  instruction  until  July,  1816, 

*  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  then  In  th«  prime  of  life,  and  In  the  front  rank  of  the  meroantfle  tnterett 
of  Haitford.  By  his  personal  soUdtaUon,  and  the  example  of  his  own  liberal  subscription,  be 
•neoeeded  In  the  oonrse  of  one  day  In  obtaining  the  pledge  of  a  soffident  sum  to  meet  the  expense 
of  the  enterprise,  and,  It  Is  safe  to  say,  that  no  other  business  transactloD  of  hk  Ufe  is  now  asso- 
dated  with  soob  a  train  of  pleasant  reodlecCions.  He,  and  Daniel  Bock,  Esq.,  are  now  [18M]  the 
eoly  soTTlToniof  that  first  roluntary  assodation,  In  whose  prayers,  pecuniary  oootribntlons,  and 
personal  exertions,  the  American  Asylum  had  Its  origin.  Vbremost  on  the  list  of  subscribera  In 
■mount,  stands  the  name  of  Daniel  Wadsworth,  who  gare,  to  the  community  In  whleh  he  lived, 
through  a  long  life,  a  beauttftil  example  of  the  true  uses  of  wealth,  by  its  Judldous  expenditure 
uder  his  own  personal  Inspection,  for  the  pnmotkm  of  Ghristian,  beneroleDt,  patrlolic,  anA 
UCcfary  purposes. 
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vfhen  he  had  the  happiness  of  embarking  for  Amerioa  with  Mr.  Lau- 
rent Clero,  a  highly  educated  deaf  mate,  one  of  the  ablest  pupils  of 
Sioard,  and  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  Paris  Institution,  —  aa 
eTent*  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  the  immediate  success  of  the 
American  Asylum,  than  Mr.  Gallaudet's  own  consent  to  visit  £urope 
in  its  behalf.  ^ 

After  two  years  of  preparation,  spent  in  organising  an  association 
based  on  the  principle  of  permanency,  raising  funds,  training  and  pro- 
curing teachers,  and  making  its  objects  known  through  the  press, 
personal  interviews,  and  public  addresses,  the  Asylum  was  opened  with 
a  class  of  seven  pupils,  on  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1817,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  City  Hotel,  in 
Hartford.  On  the  Sunday  evening  following,  —  April  20th, — just 
two  years  after  he  had  signified  his  assent  to  devote  himself  to  this 
enterprise,  Mr.  Gallaudet  delivered  a  discourse  in  the  Centre  Congre- 
gational Church,  before  a  crowded  audience,  and  in  the  presence  of  hb 
interesting  group  of  seven  pupils,  from  the  words  of  Isaiah  :  —  "  Then 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  un- 
stopped. Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  sing ;  for,  in  the  wilderness,  waters  -shall  break  out,  and 
streams  in  the  desert "  —  in  which  he  set  forth  the  advantages  likely 
to  arise  from  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum,  and  the  motives  which 
should  inspire  those  who  are  interested  in  its  welfkre  with  r^ewed 
seal  and  the  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  On  rising  from  a  fresh  peru- 
sal of  this  admirable  discourse,  written  in  such  pure,  polished,  and 
idiomatic  English,  and  breathing  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Him,  by 
whose  miraculous  agency  the  ears  of  the  deaf  were  opened,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  loosened ;  and  contrasting  that  group  of  seven 
pupils,  ignorant,  isolated,  and  unhappy,  and  the  moral  desert  in  which 
the  deaf  mute  then  dwelt,  with  the  thousands  of  the  same  class  who 
have  since  been  instructed,  and  ^e  thousand  homes  which  huve  since 

*  How  touchlngly  did  Mx.  Qalteadet  reftar  to  that  eveot  In  hit  •ddresB  at  the  ever-memorable 
gathering  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  thirty-four  years  allerwardB :  — > "  What  should  I' 
have  aocompllshed,  if  the  same  kind  Providenoe  had  not  enabled  me  to  bring  back  from  Franoe, 
his  native  land,  one  whom  we  still  r^oloe  to  see  among  us,  himself  a  deaf  mute,  Intelligent  and 
aoc(xnpllshed,  trained  under  the  distinguished  Sioard,  at  that  time  teaching  the  highest  class  In 
the  Paris  Institution,  to  be  my  coadjutor  here  at  home  ;  to  excite  a  still  deeper  interest  In  ttie 
object  to  which  he  came  to  devote  his  talents  and  efforts }  to  assist  in  ooUeoUng  those  fUodi 
which  were  absolutely  essential  for  the  very  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Asylum  *, 
to  be  my  first,  and,  for  a  time,  only  fellow-laborer  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  then  to  ren- 
der necessary  and  oioet  efllclont  aid  in  preparing  for  their  work  the  additional  teachers  wh* 
were  needed." 

Although  he  came  to  a  land  of  strangers,  he  now  (1866)  finds  himseK^  as  ttie  years  pass  lightly 
ever  him,  near  his  children  and  grand-children,  amid  a  circle  of  appreciating  Mends  and  grate- 
ftil  pupils,  who  win  ever  sbewec  blesalogs  on  him  ibr  his  many  sacrifices  and  labors  in  their  bo 
lialf. 
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been  cheered  and  blessed,  and  all  the  good,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  philanthropy  which  has  flowed  ont  of  these  small 
beginniogs,  we  seem  almost  to  stand  at  the  well-spring  of  that  river 
of  life,  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  which,  flowing  out  from  b^ 
neath  the  sanctuary,  and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  altar,  into  the  wilder^ 
ness,  a  little  rill,  toat  could  be  stepped  over,  widened  and  deepened  in 
its  progroKs,  till  it  became  a  mighty  stream,  —  a  stream  which  could 
not  be  passed,  imparting  life  wherever  it  came,  and  nourishing  all 
along  its  banks,  trees,  whose  fruit  was  for  meat,  and  whose  leaves  for 
medicine. 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  every  year,  before  the  l^isla- 
turee  of  the  several  New  England  States,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  in 
all  of  the  Urge  cities  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  Mr.  Gallaa* 
det,  accompanied  and  assisted  by  Mr.  Cierc,  and,  not  unfrequently,  bj 
a  class  of  pupils,  continued  to  present  and  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
deaf  mute  on  the  benevolent  regards  of  individuals  and  public  bodies 
The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  that  liberality  which  has  since  marked 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  by  which  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  has  become  part  of  the  public  policy  of  all  the  older,  and  moaA 
of  the  new  States. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  any  further  in  detail  Mr.  Gallau* 
det^s  labors  in  connection  with  the  American  Asylum,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  These  labors  were  eminently  judicious 
and  successful ;  and  although  in  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude 
there  are  many  agencies  and  many  laborers,  and  all  those  who  work 
at  the  foundation,  or  even  beyond  that,  who  gather  slowly  the  material 
and  the  laborers,  and  those  who  work  on  the  top  stone,  or  the  orna- 
ments, perform  a  necessary  and  an  honorable  part,  and  all  deserve  to 
be  remembered  with  gratitude,  still  it  is  instinctively  and  universally 
felt  that  the  directing  mind  in  this  great  enterprise, — in  its  inception^ 
its  gradual  maturing,  and  ultimate  organization,  —  is  that  of  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallaudkt.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  he  worked  incessantly 
and  wisely,  and  out  to  the  full  circumference  of  his  duty  and  ability. 
His  labors  and  anxieties,  necessarily  attendant  on  such  an  undertake 
ing,  —  the  striking  out  of  new  plans  and  methods,  the  reconcilement  of 
differing  views  in  different  departments  of  authority  and  instruction* 
until  the  best  working  plan  was  in  suocessful  operation,  —  were  too 
much  for  a  temperament  naturally  so  excitable  as  his,  and  for  a  con- 
stitution never  robust.  He  accordingly  felt  it  necessary  to  resign  his 
place  as  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  in  1830,  although  ho 
never  ceased  to  take  an  active  interest  as  director  in  its  affiiirs,  and 
was  always  consulted,  up  to  his  last  illness,  with  filial  confidence  and 
affection,  by  the  instructors  and  directors  of  the  institution. 
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The  rapoie  fimn  coofbuii  oeevpfttioii  in  the  umiiuMon  aad 
•H^i  of  tiie  afbinof  the  AbjIoid  whkk  fak  nogoatioii  aforded  biai, 
WM  deroted  by  Mr.  Gilkndet  to  tlie  praseontioD  of  liteimrj  pnwuito, 
as  ooBgeaial  to  his  taatos  and  earl j  habits,  and  as  a  meana  of  anpport- 
ng  hie  &mily.  He  waa  diMingiiidied,  while  io  eolkge,  for  his  fiialitj' 
and  felicity  in  Eng^irii  compoaition ;  and  the  ▼olume  of  Disooonefl, 
preached  bj  him  in  the  chapel  of  the  Oratoire,  while  atadying  in 
Paris,  and  pabliahed  in  1817,  in  which  the  purity  at  once  of  hia 
literary  taate  and  Ghriattao  character  ia  displayed,  would  alone 
entitle  him  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  worthies  of  the  American 
pvlpit  In  1831,  he  published  the  **  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul,"  whidi 
exhibits  his  remarkable  tact  in  bringing  the  most  abstract  snbjeet 
within  the  grasp  of  the  feeblest  and  youngest  mind.  This  little  vol- 
wne  has  gone  throngh  a  iMge  number  of  editions,  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  and  has  been  translated  into  the  French,  Spanish,  Gep- 
man,  and  Italian  langoages.  This  pnblication  was  followed  by  ser- 
eral  others  of  the  eame  diaracter,  and  whidi  were  widely  read.  His 
*'  Mother's  Primer ''  has  lightened  the  task  of  in&ntile  instruction  in 
many  homes  and  many  schools ;  and  his  '^Defining  Dictionary,"  and 
**  Practical  Spelling-Book,"  compoeed  in  connection  with  Ber.  Horace 
Hooker,  rigidly  and  perseveringly  followed,  are  invaluable  guides  to 
teacher  and  pupil  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  use  of 
our  language  in  composition  and  conTcrsation.  At  the  urgent  request 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  he  commenced,  in  1833,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  volumes  under  the  general  title  of  "  Scripture  Biog- 
raphy," which  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  which,  as 
ftr  as  published,  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Sunday  School  and 
Juvenile  Libraries  of  our  country.  In  1835,  he  published  the  first 
part  of  a  work,  with  the  title  of  ^  The  Every-Day  Christian,"  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  delineate  certain  traits  of  Christian  character,  and  to 
lead  his  readers  to  the  consideration  of  certain  every-day  duties, 
which  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  amid  the  occupations  and 
pursuits  of  tills  world.  In  this  volume  he  unfolds,  at  some  length, 
his  own  ideal  of  a  Christian  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  family  state,  and 
in  the  faithful  and  conscientious  performance  of  a  class  of  duties 
which,  although  unseen,  are  essential  parts  of  the  vast  moral  machi- 
■ery  which  the  Almighty  Hand  is  wielding  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness.  The  plan  of  the  work 
was  probably  suggested  by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  many  public- 
^nrited  and  benevolent  citisens  of  Hartford,  in  the  winter  of  1834- 
86*  to  promote  the  cause  of  moral  reform  among  the  youth  of  that 
mty.  The  prosecution  of  the  object,  to  Mr.  6allaudet*s  mind,  was 
aooompanied  with  too  much  denunciation  of  amusements,  inAocent  in 
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Ihemeelves,  and  objeotionable  only  when  pursued  too  fkr,  and  under 
eiroaniBtanoes  oalcolated  to  lead  to  ezcessiye  indulgence,  and  to  yicious 
asaociations  and  aesooiates.  His  mode  of  keeping  young  people  out 
of  places  of  idle  and  corrupting  resort,  as  set  forth  in  a  public 
address  at  that  time,  and  more  elaborately  in  this  little  volume,  is  to 
make  home  pleasant  and  attractive,  —  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  the 
habits  of  reading,  of  fireside  amusements  and  social  intercourse — 
and  to  make  home  attractive  not  only  to  the  children  of  the  family, 
bat  to  clerks  and  apprentices,  who  may  be  in  the  employment  or 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  head  of  the  &mi]y. 

Valuable  as  these  publications  are,  both  in  the  matter  and  manner 
of  their  execution,  and  popular  as  many  of  them  have  been  and  still 
are,  they  are  only  the  indications  of  what  he  might  have  accomplished 
in  this  department  of  authorship,  if  he  hkd  enjoyed  firmer  health  and 
more  leisure  fi)r  meditation  and  study.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr. 
Ckillaudet  never  rose  in  the  morning  without  having  in.his  mind  or  on 
his  hands  some  extra  duty  of  philanthropy  to  perform,  —  something 
beyond  what  attached  to  him  from  his  official  or  regular  engagements. 
His  assistance  was  asked  whenever  an  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  the 
public,  in  behalf  of  a  benevolent  or  religions  object,  which  required 
the  exercise  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  the  impulses  of  a  benevolent 
heart,  and  the  personal  influence  of  a  character  confessedly  above  all 
political  and  sectarian  principles. 

Although  through  his  whole  life  a  practical  educator  and  teacher, 
it  was  during  this  period  that  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  friend, 
and  efficient  promoter  by  pen  and  voice,  of  educational  improvement. 
On  ail  movements  in  behalf  of  general  education,  in  institutions  and 
methods,  he  formed  his  own  opinions  with  his  usual  caution,  and 
maintained  them  with  courtesy  and  firmness.  While  he  acknowledged 
the  iact  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  family  and  in  life,  which  lies  at 
the  fi)undation  of  BelPs  and  Lancaster's  systems  of  monitorial 
instruction,  as  an  educational  principle  of  universal  application  in 
schools,  and  always  advocated  and  practised  the  employment  of  older 
children  in  the  family,  and  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  in 
the  school,  in  the  work  of  instructing  and  governing  the  younger  and 
least  advanced,  he  never  countenanced  for  a  moment  the  idea  which 
swept  over  our  country  from  1820  to  1880,'  that  monitors,  young  and 
inexperienced  in  instruction  and  Hie,  could  ever  supply  the  place,  in 
schools,  of  professionally  trained  teachers  of  mature  age,  thorough 
mental  discipline,  and  high  moral  character. 

Although  he  always  advocated,  and  applied  in  his  own  &mi)y  and 
fiunily  school,  the  principles  of  infant  education,  commencing  with 
the  child  while  in  the  arms  of  the  motiber  and  the  lap  of  the  father, 
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he  kept  aloof  irom  the  efforts  which  were  so  generally  put  forth  in 
our  larger  cities,  from  1826  to  1832,  for  the  establishmeDt  of  in&iit 
schools,  as  then  understood  and  conducted.  Ho  sympathised  deeply 
in  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  manual  labor  schools  from 
1832  to  1838,  and  was  the  constant  advocate  of  more  thorough 
physical  education  in  institutions  of  every  grade,  from  the  family  to 
the  professional  school.  Although  not  strictly  the  first  to  present  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut  and  of  New  England  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding special  institutions  for  the  professional  training  of  young  men 
and  young  women  for  the  office  of  teaching,  his  *'  Letters  of  a  Father," 
published  in  the  Connecticut  Observer  in  1825,  and  afterward 
circulated  in  a  pamphlet,  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  effective 
publications  on  the  subject. 

He  was  among  the  most  earnest  to  call  attention,  in  conversation, 
through  the  press,  and  in  educational  meetings,  to  the  whole  subject 
of  female  eduction,  and  especially  to  the  more  extensive  employment 
of  females  as  teachers.  His  hopes  for  the  regeneration  of  society, 
and  especially  for  the  infusion  of  a  more  refined  culture  in  manners 
and  morals  into  the  family,  and  especially  into  common  schools,  rested 
on  the  influence  of  pious  and  educated  women  as  mothers  and 
teachers.  He  was  early  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hart- 
ford Female  Seminary,  and  delivered  an  address  in  1827  in  its  behalf, 
which  was  published.  He  was  connected  with  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Seminary,  and  with  its  instruction  as  lecturer  on  composition 
and  moral  philosophy,  in  1833. 

Although,  in  the  absence  of  such  common  schools  as  could  meet  his 
views  of  the  wants  of  his  own  children,  especially  in  all  that  regards 
moral  and  religious  culture,  and  personal  habits  and  manners,  he  for 
years  established  a  small  fieimily  school  for  the  education  of  his  own 
children,  and  the  children  of  his  immediate  friends,  he  was  ever  the 
advocate  of  the  most  liberal  appropriation,  and  of  the  most  complete 
organization,  instruction  and  discipline  of  public  or  common  schools, 
—  and  he  did  much,  by  pen  and  voice,  to  advocate  their  improve- 
ment. As  has  already  been  stated,  so  early  as  1825,  he  fixed  fur  the 
first  time  the  attention  of  educators,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  public, 
on  the  source  of  all  radical  and  extensive  improvement  of  them  and 
all  schools,  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  In  1827  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Connecticut  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Common  Schools,  of  which  Hon.  Koger  Minot  Sherman  was  President, 
and  the  Bev.  Horace  Hooker,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bobbins,  D.  D., 
the  real  laborers,  —  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  society  of  the 
kind  in  this  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements  in  the  teachers'  convention  held  in  Hartford,  in  Octo* 
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bor,  1830,  of  which  Noah  Webster,  LL.  D.,  was  President.  Th« 
discussions  in  that  convention,  of  sach  topics  aa  the  influence  of  the 
school  fund  of  Connecticut  as  the  main  reliance  of  the  people  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  in  which  Dr.  Humphrey,  then  President 
of  Amherst  College,  a  native  of  the  State,  and  a  teacher  for  many 
years  in  her  district  schools,  took  an  active  part ;  —  the  proper  con- 
struction of  school-houses,  on  which  subject  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott 
read  a  paper,  which  was  afterward  published  as  a  prize  essay  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  circulated  all  over  the  coun- 
try;  —  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  which  was  ably  presented  in  a 
lecture  by  Rev.  Oustavus  Davis,  —  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
cause  of  educational  improvement  throughout  New  England.  In 
1833  he  wrote  a  little  tract,  entitled  "  Public  Schools  Public  Bless- 
ings," which  was  published  by  the  New  York  Public  School  Society  for 
general  circulation  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  a  time  when  an  effort 
was  made,  which  proved  successful,  to  enlarge  the  operations  of  that 
society. 

In  1838,  he  was  the  person,  and  the  only  person,  had  in  view,  to 
fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Connecticut,  when  the  bill  was  drafted  for  a  publio 
act  '<  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of  common  schools  "  in 
Connecticut.  The  post  was  urged  on  his  acceptance,  with  the  offer 
and  guaranty  by  individuals  of  an  addition  of  one  third  to  the  salary 
paid  by  the  State.  He  declined,  mainly  from  his  unwillingness  to 
absent  himself  as  much  from  his  family  as  the  plan  of  operations 
contemplated,  and  also  **  because  of  the  apathy,  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  cause,  which  he  had  many  reasons  to  know  weighed  not 
only  on  the  public  mind  generally,  but  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
good  men,  and  even  Christians,  who  take  an  active  and  liberal  part  in 
other  moral  and  religious  movements.  To  break  up  this  apathy, 
requires  more  of  youthful  strength  and  enthusiasm  than  can  be  found 
in  an  invalid  and  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age."  In  a  conversation 
held  with  the  individual  who  afterward  entered  on  this  field  of  labor, 
through  his  earnest  solicitations,  Mr.  Gallaudet  anticipated  the  diffi- 
culties which  that  enterprise  afterward  encountered,  and  which  he 
feared  would  ^*  probably  not  entirely  defeat,'  but  must  inevitably  post- 
pone its  success.  But  never  mind ;  the  cause  is  worth  laboring  and 
suffering  for ;  and  enter  on  your  work  with  a  manly  trust  that  the 
people  will  yet  see  its  transcendent  importance  to  them  and  their 
children  to  the  latest  posterity,  and  that  Ood  will  bless  an  enterprise 
fraught  with  so  much  of  good  to  every  plan  of  local  benevolence."  In 
company  with  the  Secretary,  he  visited  every  county  in  the  State  in 
1838,  and  addressed  oonventions  of  teachers,  school   officers  and 
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parents.  He  took  part  in  the  oonrse  of  instraotion  of  the  first 
normal  class,  or  teachers'  institate,*  held  in  this  country,  in  1839, 
and  again  in  a  similar  institnte  in  1840.  He  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Edacation  in  the  General  Assembly,  on  several 
occasions  when  appropriations  for  a  normal  school  were  asked  for. 
He  was  one  of  the  lecturers  in  the  teachers'  convention  held  in  Hart- 
ford in  1846,  —  and  had  the  gratification  of  welcoming  to  the  State 
Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  in  1850,  the  first  class  of  pnpil 
teaohers,  and  of  taking  part  in  their  instruction.  •  He  was  to  have 
delivered  a  public  address  before  one  of  the  literary  societies  in  that 
institution,  called,  in  gratitude  for  his  early  and  constant  advocacy 
of  n<Nrmal  schools,  after  his  name,  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  State 
Normal  School  in  September,  1851. 

Mr.  Gkllaadet  was  a  contributor  at  different  times  to  the  "  Annals 
of  Education,"  while  under  the  charge  of  William  «€.  Woodbridge, 
and  to  the  **  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  *'  from  1838  to  1842. 
In  1839  he  edited  an  American  edition  of  *<  Principles  of  Teaching, 
by  Henry  Dunn,  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
London,"  under  the  title  of  '*  Schoolmaster's  Manual " —  a  truly  val- 
uable work,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions  in  England. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  lyceum  movement,  from  1826  to 
1840,  —  and  particularly  in  the  €roodrich  Association,  in  1881,  under 
whose  auspices  the  first  course  ot  popular  lectures  was  delivered  in 
Connecticut, — and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Lyceum,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Hartford,  in  1838,  out  of  which  originated  the 
Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute  in  the  same  year.  In  fine,  he  sym- 
pathised with,  and  participated,  so  far  as  his  health  and  other 
engagements  would  allow,  in  every  movement  which  aimed  to  elevate,, 
purify  and  bless  society  through  a  wide-spread  system  of  popular 
education. 

In  1837,  the  county  of  Hartford,  through  the  exertions  mainly  of 
Alfred  Smith,  Esq.,  erected  a  prison,  on  a  plan  which  admitted  of  a 
classification  of  the  prisoners,  of  their  entire  separation  at  night,  of 
their  employment  in  labor  under  constant  supervision  by  day,  and  of 
their  receiving  appropriate  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Mr. 
Gullaudet  sympathized  warmly  with  this  movement,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  commissioners  to  employ 
the  services  of  a  chaplain  and  religious  teacher,  volunteered  to  dis- 
charge these  duties  without  pay.  He  continued  to  perform  religious 
service  every  SabbaUi  morning  for  eight  years,  and  to  visit  the  prison 
from  time  to  time  during  each  week,  whenever  he  had  reason  to  sup- 

*  An  aocoant  of  thia  lostitule  is  poUiahed  in  Uie  **Goonficttcut  OommoQ  School  JfwxnuA  **  Cor 
1889. 
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pose  his  presence  and  prayers  were  partieolarlj  desired.  In  saoh 
labors  of  love  to  the  oriminal  and  neglected,  unseen  of  men,  and  not 
known  to  twenty  individuals  in  Hartford,  the  genuine  philanthropy 
and  Christian  spirit  of  this  good  man  found  its  pleasantest  field  of 
exercise. 

On'  the  sixth  of  June,  1838,  Mr.  Gr&llattdet.  became  connected 
with  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,*  as  chaplain,  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  continued  to  discharge,  with  exemplary  fidelity  and 
happy  results,  up  to  the  day  of  his  last  illness. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  entered  on  his  new  and  interesting  field  of  labor  with 
his  usual  caution,  preparation  and  thoroughness.  No  man  could 
study  his  duties  with  a  more  prayerful  and  earnest  spirit,  —  no  one 
could  improve  more  faithfully  every  opportunity  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  peouliarities  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  each  of  the  dimerous  inmates  of  the  Eetreat,  —  no  one  could  aim 
to  act  in  more  perfect  accordance  with  the  counsels  and  directions  of 
the  superintending  physician,  —  no  one  could  select  with  more  cau- 
tious deliberation  the  truths  of  religion  which  could  be  advantageously 
adapted  to  those  who  are  laboring  under  mental  or  moral  delusions, 
or  more  wisely  present  the  motives  which  could  aid  in  leading  back 
such  to  a  self-controlling  and  healthful  condition  of  mind,  or  adminis* 
ter  the  consolation  that  would  reach  their  real  or  supposed  trials. 
The  experience  of  each  successive  *year  fiirnished  accumulating  evi^ 
dence  of  the  usefulness  of  his  labors,  and  the  efficacy  of  kind  moral 
treatment  and  a  wise  religious  influence  in  the  melioration  and  c^re  of 
the  insane.  How  beautifully  did  both  his  manner  and  success  illus- 
trate the  wisdom  of  that  law  of  kindness,  which  Dr.  Todd  impressed 
on  the- organization  of  this  retreat  as  the  all-pervading  i^  plastic 
power  of  its  moral  discipline !  0,  how  yividly  did  his  mode  of  con- 
Tersing  with  the  insane  bring  back  the  image  and  language  of  that 
eifted  man,  —  the  first  physician  and  founder  of  the  Ketreat!  —  how 
beautifully  did  the  labors  of  both  realize  the  language  in  which 
Whitder  describes  the  true  mode  of  dealing  with  the  insane ! 

*  Although  the  director!  of  this  institutioa  were  the  first  to  make  an  appointment  of  this 
diaraeter,  not  only  for  the  porpoee  of  dally  ftmlly  worship,  and  relifftoos  worship  on  the  Sabbath 
•mt  its  offtoers  and  inmates,  tiut  as  part  of  the  system  of  moral  treatment  of  insanity,  —  still  Che 
earliest  movement  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  trustees  and  superintendent  of  the  State 
LonaUo  Hoepital  «t  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1836. 

To  carry  oat  his  plans  to  perfectian  in  this  fanportant  department  of  tbo  moral  treatment  ct 
insanity,  and  especially  in  its  early  stages,  Dr.  Woodward  ilelt  the  necessity  of  haying  the  oo- 
operatlon  of  a  clergyman  of  cheerfOl  and  yet^ fervent  piety,  of  large  acquaintance  with  men,  and 
of  great  rersatllity  in  modes  of  reaohing  the  human  mind  and  heart,  and,  above  all,  of  that  Christ. 
like  spirit,  "  which,  touched  with  a  sense  of  human  inflrmUy,*'  should  not  expend  itself  in  passive 
pity,  but  in  wholesome  and  practical  action  for  its  relief.  These  qualities  and  qualifications  he 
knew  belonged,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  to  Hr.  Gallaudet,  and  to  liim  the  chaplaincy  In  the 
iBfltitaUoa  at  Wenester  was  tendered. 
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**  Ckntle  as  ungeto*  mtolstrj. 
The  KUidtog  baod  of  lore  should  be, 

Which  seeks  again  those  chords  to  btud 
Which  human  woe  hath  rent  apart,— 

To  heal  again  the  woonded  mind. 
And  bind  anew  tiie  broken  heart. 
The  hand  whldi  tunes  to  harmony 
V  The  euiiQlng  harp  whose  strings  are  rirea 

"V.  Unst  move  as  light  and  quietiy 

As  that  meek  breath  of  summer  hearen 
Which  woke  of  old  its  melody  ;  — 
And  kindness  to  the  dim  of  soul, 
Whilst  aught  of  rude  and  sttm  control 
The  clouded  heart  can  deeply  feel, 
Is  welcome  as  the  odors  Iknncd 
From  si>me  unseen  and  flowering  land, 
Around  the  weary  seaman's  keel !  ** 

Mr.  Gallaudet's  experience  and  observationB  among  the  insane  were  not 
lost  upon  him  as  an  educator,  but  furnished  him  with  facts  and  illustra- 
tions, by  which,  in  his  practical  lectures  to  teachers,  or  conversation  with 
parents  and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  he  shed  light 
upon  questions  of  deep  and  general  interest  connected  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  and  the  reciprocsA  influence  which  the  jnind  and  body 
hav^e  upon  each  other,  —  the  elements  of  moral  science,  —  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  children  and  youth,  both  in  families  and  schools, — 
the  preservation  of  health  and  reason,  and  the  precautionary  measures 
to  be  pursued  to  guard  against  the  ills  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and 
thus  enabling  every  individual  to  prevent  more  than  the  most  success- 
ftil  institution  can  ever  mitigate  or  remove.  To  him  the  Retreat  was 
not  only  the  field  of  Christian  benevolence,  but  a  school  of  practical 
wisdom  as  an  educator.  In  the  conviction  that  a  defective  and  faulty 
educatio9^rough  the  period  of  in&noy  and  youth,  is  the  most  prolific 
cause  of  insanity,  and  that  we  must  look  to  a  well  directed  system  of 
education,  having  for  its  object  physical  improvement,  no  less  than 
moral  and  mental  culture,  as  the  best  security  against  the  attacks  of 
this  most  formidable  disease,  he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  paying 
attention  to  the  physical  condition  and  improvement  of  schools,  to 
ventilation,  to  all  the  arrangements  of  the  yard,  to  exercise,  to  fre- 
quent intervals  of  relaxation  from  study  spent  in  the  fresh  air  and  in 
athletic  sports,  to  the  proportionate  development  of  all  the  faculties, 
and,  in  all  cases,  to  the  avoidance  of  undue  stimulants  to  study,  espe- 
cially with  young  children  and  with  females. 

In  1835-6  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  induced  by  an  association  of  which 
Mr.  Richard  Bigelow  and  Henry  Hudson,  Esq  ,  of  Hartford,  were  the 
•   active  members,  to  visit  the  western  states  in  reference  to  a  plan  of 
religious  education  for  that  section  of  the  country,  which,  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  and  individual  efforts,  and  in  aid  of  existing  schools, 
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eontemplated  a  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers  and  the  establisbmeni, 
in  each  state,  of  at  least  one  model  institution  of  Christian  education. 
The  financial  disasters  which  swept  over  the  country  soon  after,  crip- 
pled the  means  of  several  of  the  active  promoters  of  the  plan,  and  it 
was  postponed,  never  to  be  renewed  under  the  same  auspices.* 

Among  the  religious  and  benevolent  enterprises  in  which  he  was 
particularly  interested,  maybe  mentioned  the  American  Tract  Society, 
of  the  Connecticut  branch  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  president ; 
the  eause  of  universal  peace,  which  he  aimed  to  promote  by  dissemi- 
nating information  among  air  men,  of  the  anti-Christian  tendency  of 
the  war  spirit,  and  by  cultivating,  in  every  way,  the  doctrines  and 
graces  of  Christianity,  commencing  always  with  the  individual,  and 
spreading  out  through  the  family  and  the  neighborhood,  till  they  em- 
braced the  state  and  the  world ;  and  the  civilization  and  Christianiza- 
tion  of  Africa  by  means  of  colonies  of  free,  intelligent,  and  religious 
blacks  from  this  country.  To  the  American  Colonization  Society  and 
its  affiliated  societies,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  as  the  great 
instrumentality,  under  Providence,  for  elevating  the  condition  of  the 
African  race  in  its  own  home,  and  wherever  the  cupidity  of  olher 
races  may  have  forcibly  transplanted  it.  No  man  could  be  more  kind 
and  considerate  in  his  attentions  and  efibrts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  this  class  of  our  population  at  home,  and  especially  in  providing 
them  with  the  means  of  intellectual  and  religious  improvement. 

After  living  a  life  of  practical  usefulness,  such  as  it  is  the  privilege 
of  but  few  good  men  to  live,  and  yet  such  as  every  wise  man  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  if  he  could  live  his  life  over  again,  would  aspire  to 
live,  Mr.  Gallaudet  died  as  every  good  man  would  desire  to  die. 
Overtaken  by  sickness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  Retreat, 
he  retired  to  his  own  home  and  his  chamber  on  the  night  of  the 
twentieth  of  July,  to  go  no  more  out,  until  borne  by  others  to  his  last 
resting-place.  His  disease  proved  to  be  an  aggravated  form  of  dysen- 
tery, and  so  prolonged  and  so  severe  was  the  attack,  that  his  consti- 
tution, never  robust,  and  his  strength,  which  was  never  vigorous,  and 
which  for  the  last  twenty  years  had  been  husbanded  only  with  extreme 
care,  sank  beneath  it ;  and  after  forty-six  wearisome  days  and  nights, 
during  most  of  which  his  mind  was  remarkably  clear  and  active,  and 
his  faith  undiromed,  he  died  on  the  tenth  of  September,  1851,  leaving 
to  his  wiil<iw  and  eight  children,  and  the  sorrowing  community  where 
he  was  best  known,  the  inestimable  legacy  of  his  life  and  character, 
and  the  consoling  ]e&<on  of  his  death. 

•  At  a  later  period  a  8oin<rwh»t  similar  enlfrpriiie  wm  urukrt^tken  by  Miss  Calhtrine  EL 
Beeeher,  to  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  ever  khvc  his  c  lunsel  and  aid,  in  prejMiring  the  claw  o(  teacberB 
who  have,  for  the  last  eight  years,  assembled  in  Hartford  fur  a  cmrse  of  preparatory  iiistructioa 
befmne  going  west. 
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la  the  bosom  of  his  familj, — watched  over  by  the  gentle  eye  of 
affectioQ,  —  ministered  to  by  childxea  who  would  keep  him  yet  a  liU 
tie  longer  from  the  sky,  —  the  last  offioes  of  the  siok-toom  sought  by 
neighbois  and  friends,  who  would  thus  requite  his  kiadness  to  them, 
and  mark  their  appreciation  of  his  worth,  —  without  one  gathering 
mbt  or  shade  on  his  hope  of  a  blessed  hereafter,  se<mred  (to  use  his 
own  language)  not  by  merits  of  his  ovm,  but  by  the  redeeming  graoe 
of  God,  —  he  passed  through  his  last  tAious  siokness,  feeling  the 
arm  of  his  Saviour  beneath  him ;  and  when  his  hour  oame,  his  spirit 
passed  away  so  gently,  that  the  precise  moment  was  ««tnftrlro<l ; 

**  Thej  thooght  him  dying  when  lie  ilep^ 
And  Bleeping  when  he  died. 

**  Hit  MQl  to  Him  who  g»Te  It  roM  { 
Ood  led  him  to  his  long  repose, 

His  glodoos  rest ; 
And  though  that  Ohristisn^s  ran  hM  Mt, 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet. 

Bright  radiant,  blest.** 

Mr.  Gallaudet  was  married,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1821,  to  Miss 
Sophia  Fowler,  of  Gxdlfbrd,  a  deaf  mute,  with  whom  his  aoquaintanoe 
oommenoed  while  she  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  pupils  in* 
structed  by  him  at  the  Asylum.  Seldom  has  domestic  life  been 
blessed  with  so  sweet  an  accord  of  temper,  taste,  and  views,  of  fan|ily 
instruction  and  discipline,  and  by  such  a  bright  dower  of  clustering 
charities, — a  triumphant  testimony  to  the  deaf  mutes,  of  their  inhe- 
rent capability,  properly  instructed,  to  take  their  appropriate  position 
of  influence  in  the  family  state.  In  no  one  position  did  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  his  mind  and  heart  shine  out  more  clearly  than 
in  his  own  home,  and  in  the  practical  discharge  of  his  domestic  and 
social  duties.  Here  his  views,  as  a  wise  educator,  were  illustrated  by 
beginning  the  work  of  parental  instruction  and  example  in  the  very 
arms  of  the  mother,  and  in  the  lap  of  the  father,  while  natural  affec- 
tion tempers  authority  with  love,  and  filial  fear  with  filial  attachment 
and  gratitude.  Here  he  aimed  to  form  habits,  as  well  as  principles 
of  truth,  temperance^  honesty,  justice,  virtue,  kindness,  and  industry. 
Here,  by  example  and  influence,  by  well-timed  instruction,  and  judi- 
oious  counsels,  by  a  discipline  uniform  in  its  demands  of  strict  obe* 
dience,  yet  tempered  with  parental  fondness  and  iamiliarity,  did  he 
aim  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  G^od  had  imposed  on  him  as  the  head 
of  a  fiunity ;  and  in  this  preparatory  sphere  of  instruction  he  had  the 
personal  and  assiduous  attention  of  Mrs.  Gallaudet. 
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It  was  the  rare  fortune  of  Thomas  Hopkitu  Gallaudet  not  only  to 
achieve  a  great  and  permanent  work  of  beneficence  in  the  institution 
of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  but  to  receive 
while  living,  the  most  touching  evidences  of  filial  respect  and  affection 
firom  the  individuala  and  the  class  whom  his  deeds  had  blessed ;  and, 
after  his  decease,  to  have  had  erected  to  his  memory  by  them  an  ap- 
propriate and  enduring  monument  of  their  gratitude,  on  the  ground 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  of  their  happiness. 

The  world  has  seldom  witnessed  a  more  novel  and  aflfecting  specta- 
cle than  was  exhibited  in  the  Center  Congregational  Church  in  Hart- 
ford, on  the  26th  of  September  1850,  where  a  large  number  of  the 
graduates  of  the  institution  assembled  to  testify,  by  the  presentation 
of  silver  plate,  their  affectionate  respect  to  their  first  teachers,  Messrs. 
Gallaudet  and  Clerc,  as  the  chief  immediate  instruments  of  their 
own  elevation  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  usefulness,  and  happiness, 
and  the  primary  agents  in  procuring  all  the  practical  blessings  which 
education  has  given,  and  is  still  bestowing  on  the  whole  class  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  this  country.  Over  four  hundred  of  this  unfortunate  class 
were  present, — probably  the  largest  assemblage  of  the  kind  ever  seen 
in  the  world, — ^with  intelligent  joy  beaming  from  all  their  fiioes,  and 
gratitude  displayed  in  their  animated  and  expressive  language  of 
signs.  What  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Httie  group  of  seven  pupils, 
ignorant,  lonely,  and  disconsolate,  who  gathered  in  the  same  place  a 
litde  more  than  thirty-four  years  before,  at  the  first  formal  opening  of 
the  Asylum,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1817  !  Surely,  peace  and  benevo- 
lence have  their  victories  no  less  than  war.  Of  a  truth, '  the  wilder- 
ness and  solitary  places  have  been  made  glad  by  the  breaking  out  of 
living  waters,  and  the  desert  rejoiceth  and  blossoms  as  the  rose, — the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  have  returned  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy 
upon  their  head.' 

The  testimonial,  which  ori^nated  with  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  of  New 
Hampshire,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  pupils  of 

*  The  material,  and  much  of  the  laoguaf  e  of  this  article  are  drawn  ftnom  Bamard'a  Trilmte 
to  Gallaodet,  and  Prof.  Rne'a  Aceoant  of  the  M onvment,  In  the  Annab  for  Oetober,  ISM. 
Vol.  1,  No.  4-30. 
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the  Asylum,  who  said  in  the  graphic  language  of  signs,  ^  that  his 
spirit  could  not  rest  until  he  had  devised  some  method  of  giving 
expression  to  the  grateful  feeling  which  filled  his  heart,"  and  was 
eagerly  seized  and  made  the  common  property  of  all  the  graduates 
and  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  consisted  of  a  massive  silver  pitcher  for 
Mr.  GaUaudet,  and  another,  of  the  same  size  for  Mr.  Clerc,— each 
pitcher  heing  accompanied  hy  an  appropriate  salver. 

Upon  one  side  of  the  pitcher  is  an  engraved  scene,  representing 
Mr.  Gallaudst'b  going  to  France  in  the  year  1817,  to  induce  Mr. 
Clero  to  come  to  America  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There 
are  figures  of  the  gentlemen,  and  ships  and  waves  illustrating  the 
passage  across  the  ocean.  The  building  of  the  Hartford  institution  is 
likewise  represented.  On  the  other  side  is  seen  a  picture  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  school ;  with  teach'ers,  and  pupils,  and  apparatus.  In  front 
and  between  these  scenes,  is  the  head  of  the  Abb6  Sicard,  of  Paris, 
the  instructor  of  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Glero,  and  said  to  be  a  cor- 
rect likeness.  On  the  neck  of  the  pitcher  are  chased  the  difierent 
coats  of  arms  of  all  the  New  England  states ;  and  on  the  handle  are 
representations  of  mute  cupids,  and  also  closed  hands,  indicating  the 
sign  of  the  mutes  for  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

The  inscriptions  are  as  follows.  On  the  pitcher  destined  for  Mr. 
Gallaitdst,  was  engraved :  — 

raKSBNTSD  TO 

REV.  TROMAS  H.  GALLAUDET, 

naST  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  AHBItlCAN  ABTLUM, 

Al  A  TOKEN  OF  GRATEFUL  RESPECT, 

BT  THE  DEAF  MUTES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

IIOVED  BT  COMPAniON  FOR  THE  UNFORTUNATE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

OF  HIB  COUNTRY,  HE  DEVOTED  HIMSELF  TO  THEIR 

WELFARE,  AND  PROCURED  FOR  THEM  THE 

BLESSINGS  OF  EDUCATION. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  SEPT.  26tH,  1850. 

On  the  salver:  — 

TO  REV.  THOMAS  H.  GALLAUDET, 

FROM  ms  FRIENDS,  THE  DEAF  MUTES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  SEPT.  26tH,  1850. 

The  addresses  and  other  exercises  on  the  occasion  of  presenting 
these  testimonials  were  intensely  interesting.  Well  might  Mr.  Gallau- 
det say  that  he  should  think  of  that  day  "  as  standing  out  with  a 
strong  and  memorable  prominence  among  the  days  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  and  of  his  former  pupils  with  a  father's  love.''  And  that 
love  was  reciprocated  by  his  pupils  with  truly  filial  respect  and  affec- 
tion., which  was  exhibited  in  a  signal  manner  on  his  decease. 
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He  had  ever  been  regarded  by  them  aa  their  best  friend  and  bene- 
factor, and  when  his  death  was  announced,  a  sadness  and  gloom  per- 
vaded their  whole  community,  such  as  is  felt  when  a  beloved  father 
dies.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  badges  of  mourning 
and  the  usual  testimonials  of  respect  for  their  departed  preceptor  and 
guide.  Their  feelings  prompted  them  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  and 
their  own  sense  of  his  worth,  in  a  more  enduring  and  costly  monu- 
ment In  this  work  of  gratitude  and  affection  their  hearts  were 
united  as  the  heart  of  one  man,  and  their  hands  put  to  it  bearing 
offerings  for  its  accomplishment,  which  if  not  commensurate  with 
their  zeal  and  interest,  were  yet  limited  only  by  their  ability  to  do 
and  to  give.  As  the  plan  and  design  were  wholly  their  own,  which 
they  felt  unwilling  to  have  modified  even  by  more  gifted  minds  and 
cultivated  tastes,  so  the  embodiment  of  them  was  efiected  by  their 
unaided  contributions ;  not  a  dollar  having  been  received  from  any 
hearing  and  speaJdng  person. 

The  credit  of  the  general  plan  of  the  structure  is  due  to  Mr.  Albert 
Newsam,  of  Philadelphia,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution, and  one  of  the  most  skillful  engravers  and  lithographers  in 
the  United  States.  The  sculptured  group  on  the  south  panel  was 
desigiied  by  Mr.  John  Carlin,  of  New  York,  a  deaf  mute  artist  of 
growing  skill  and  reputation.  The  execution  of  the  work,  after  hav- 
ing been  approved  by  a  committee  of  the  Gallaudet  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, composed  exclusively  of  deaf  mutes,  and  formed  for  this 
special  purpose,  was  committed  to  Mr.  James  G.  Batterson,  of  Hart- 
ford, and  his  sculptor,  Mr.  Argenti. 

Both  in  design  and  execution,  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  monuments  of  its  kind,  in  the  United  States ;  worthy  of  the 
noble  name  which  it  is  raised  to  honor.  Its  whole  cost  was  about 
two  tkoiisand  and  five  hundred  dollars;  which  was  contributed 
exclusively  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  over  six  hundred  being  able  to 
say  that,  "  1  helped  to  bring  into  being  that  beautiful  work  of  art, 
and  of  gratitude.'* 

The  monument  stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  American  Asylum, 
nearly  in  front  of  the  center  building,  and  consists  of,  first,  a  platform 
of  Quincy  granite,  six  feet  ten  inches  square,  and  ten  inches  thick — 
the  plinth  is  also  of  granite,  six  feet  square  and  one  foot  thick — the 
marble  boM  is  five  feet  three  inches  square,  and  eighteen  inches  thick, 
richly  moulded — the  die  consists  of  four  panels ;  the  south  one  con- 
taining a  bas-relief^  which  constitutes  altogether  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  monument. 

Mr.  Qallaudet  is  represented  in  the  act  of  teaching  little  children 
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the  muiiial  alphabet.     Three  ohUdreD  an  pMsented,  two  haft  and  ona 
gill,  and  the  ezeration  of  their  &oee  and  forma  i>  vtty  beautifoL    The 


A 

u 

m 

aitkt  liM  aaooeeded  Temarkably  well  in  truisferring  to  the  stone  the 
featnrw  of  Mr.  Gallandet,  and  the  expreeaion  of  bis  conQtenance. 

On  the  north  panel,  the  name  Gallauuct,  in  the  letten  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  is  imcribed  in  bas-relief.  On  the  east  panel  is  tha 
fallowing  inacnption :  — 


10,  1787, 
10, 1851, 


And,  on  the  weat  panel,  is  the  following :  — 


The  die  is  snnnonnted  by  a  cap,  npon  which  rests  the  bate  of  the 
column,  which  is  two  feet  sis  inches  square,  the  column  ridng  to  the 
height  of  eleven  feet.  Upon  the  south  side  of  the  column,  smrounded 
by  radii,  is  the  Syriac  word  "  Ephphatha," — that  is,  "  be  opened ;  "* 
which  was  spoken  by  our  Savionr  when  he  caused  the  dumb  to  speak, 
and  the  blind  to  see.    Hie  band  which  connects  the  two  Uooks  of  the 


m«in  column,  u  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  i»y,  the  type  of  immor- 
tality ;  and  the  cdumn  itself  is  croimed  with  an  ornate  capital,  sur- 
mouDt«d  by  a  gli^.  The  whole  height  of  the  monument  ia  twenty 
feet  sod  liz  inche*.  It  is  incloeed  nith  a  handsome  iron  .fence,  with 
granite  poate. 

The  oelebratjon  of  the  completion  of  the  Qallaudet  Monnment  took 
place  on  the  S8th  of  September,  1854,  by  appropiiate  eierciiee  and 
addreesea.  The  principal  addresa  was  by  Prol  Laurent  Clerc,  vhioh 
•mbraoed  a  sketch  of  the  life,  services,  and  character  of  Mr.  Qsllau- 
det,  and  a  history  and  account  of  the  mouumenL  This  waa  followed 
by  remarks  from  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Hartford,  Hon.  Henry  C. 
Oemijig,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Prot  Clerc ;  by  Mr.  John  Carlin, 
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a  deaf  mute  of  New  York;  by  Prof.  G.  C.  W.  Gamage,  a  deaf  mate 
of  the  New  York  Institution ;  by  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  rector  of 
St  Ann^s  Church,  for  deaf-mutes,  m  New  York ;  bj  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  of  Henniker,  N.  H. ;  by  John  O.  David,  of  Amherst,  N.  H. ; 
and,  by  his  Excellency,  Henry  Button,  Governor  of  Connecticut 

There  were  present  on  that  occasion  three  hundred  and  ninety  deaf 
mutes  whose  names  were  entered,  from  sixteen  different  States,  and 
educated  in  seven  different  Institutions.  The  oldest  person  was  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age,  having  finished  his  studies  in  Paris  in  1805.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  married.  Forty-five  husbands  were 
present  with  their  wives,  thirty-one  others  whose  deaf-mute  partner 
was  either  absent  or  dead,  and  twenty-nine  whose  partner  could  hear 
and  speak.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  ^ve  families  represented,  seven- 
ty-one had  children,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
All  of  these  children  could  hear  except  eight,  and  they  belonged  to 
five  different  families.  In  three  of  these  &milies  there  was  one  hear- 
ing and  one  deaf  child ;  in  another,  two  deaf  children ;  and,  in  the 
other,  three  deaf  ones.  The  parents  of  these  children  were  all  deaf- 
mutes.  About  five  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  were  deaf-mutes,  and 
the  same  proportion  of  families  had  deaf-mute  children  in  them.  Of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  men  present  whose  occupation  was 
ascertained,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  were  mechanics,  thirty- six 
farmers,  eight  teachers,  seven  artists,  four  clerks,  two  laborers  and  one 
merchant  From  their  appearance,  the  account  given  of  themselves, 
and  information  obtained  from  others,  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  supporting  themselves  and  fiunilies  in  a  respect- 
able and  comfortable  manner.  The  Governor  of  Connecticut,  after 
having  surveyed  the  assembly  from  the  elevated  platform  occupied  by 
the  orator  of  the  day,  said  in  a  few  closing  remarks,  that  he  had 
rarely  addressed  an  audience  of  equal  size,  exhibiting  the  appearance 
of  superior  intelligence  and  respectability.  The  meeting  will  long  be 
remembered  by  them  as  a  bright  day  in  their  calendar.  The  joyous 
recognition. of  old  friends  after  a  long  separation;  the  renewal  of 
early  friendships ;  the  interchange  of  sympathy  at  the  recital  of  past 
sorrows  and  trials,  of  congratulation  upon  the  detail  of  success  and 
good  fortune ;  and  especially  the  satis&ction  expressed  and  felt  by  all 
at  seeing  the  great  desire  of  their  hearts  so  happily  accomplished, 
conspired  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  surpassing  interest,  and  one 
which  they  will  never  cease  to  call  up  among  the  bright  visions  of  the 
past 
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Well  may  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum  conclude  their  Thirty-ninth 
Annual  Report,  after  noticing  the  above  assemblage,  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  Asylum,  with  the  following  reflections :  — 

We  cannot  forbear  speaking  of  the  progress  of  this  branch  of 
benevolent  effort,  since  its  introduction  into  this  country,  thirty-eight 
years  since,  by  Mr.  Gallaudet.  Previous  to  that  time,  there  was  not 
an  educated  deaf  mute  in  America ;  now,  we  rarely  meet  with  one 
uneducated.  Then,  there  was  not  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States ;  now,  they  are  widely  dif- 
fused over  every  section  of  the  country.  The  little  school  opened  in 
Hartford,  in  1817,  under  much  concern  and  doubt  as  to  its  receiving 
patronage  and  support,  and  with  the  full  conviction  that  no  other 
similar  establishment  would  be  speeded,  is  now  firmly  seated  upon  a 
broad  foundation ;  liberally  endowed,  patronized  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  more  than  two  hundred  pupils, 
and  is  the  mother  of  fifteen  hopeful  daughters,  who,  together,  are  at 
this  time  dispensing  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  education  to  more 
than  twelve  hundred  deaf  mutes.  Several  thousands  have  been  sent 
out  from  these  institutions,  more  or  less  thoroughly  educated,  who  are 
supporting  themselves  comfortably  by  their  own  efforts,  and  are  main- 
taining respectable  positions  in  society ;  while,  of  them  all,  very  few 
indeed  can  be  found  among  the  degraded  and  the  vicious.  This  great 
and  good  work  has,  by  the  blessing  of  a  gracious  Providence,  been 
effected  within  the  time  of  a  single  generation. 

As  an  appropriate  and  enduring  monument  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  far- 
reaching  labors,  we  append  Plans  and  Descriptions  of  the  Building 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  furnished  by  Rev.  William  W.  Turner, 
the  present  Principal,  together  with  a  Table,  exhibiting,  in  one  view, 
the  growth  and  present  condition  of  all  the  institutions  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  United  States.  We  are  indebted  for  this  table  to  Prof. 
Samuel  W.  Porter,  editor  of  the  American  Annals  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 


DIBGE. 
Paraphrase  of  coluns'  ^ How  deep  the  brave! " 
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How  tleep  the  good  1  who  •ink  to  rest. 
With  their  Redeemer'!  favor  bleat : 
When  dawni  the  daj,  bj  seen  of  old, 
In  sacred  prophecj  foretold, 
Thej  then  shall  bunt  their  humble  aod, 
And  rise  to  meet  their  Sariour^^oo. 


To  seals  of  bliss  by  angel-tongue, 
With  rapture  Is  their  weieome  sung, 
And,  at  their  tomb,  when  erening  gray 
Hallows  the  hour  of  dodng  day, 
Shall  Failh  and  Hope  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  with  weeping  Frlenddilp  there. 
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FLim  AND  OnOKirriON  of  TBK  AMBIUCAN  AITUDII  VOft  TBI   EDUCATION  OF  TBB 

DBAF  AND   DfJlU. 

Tht  Atylumfor  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dtanh^  ntnated  in  the  weit- 
em  part  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  was  founded  in  the  year  1817.  For  the  fint 
four  years  iti  papilB  were  lodffed  and  taught  in  hired  rooms  on  Main  and  Proa- 
peot  streets.  The  oentre  building  in  this  view  was  erected  on  grounds,  purchased 
m  July,  1818,  at  a  cost  of  about  $24,000.  It  is  130  feet  long  by  53  wide,  and 
was  designed  to  aooommodate  150  persons.  The  Superintendent  with  hb  family, 
and  the  pupils,  fifty-four  in  number,  removed  into  it  in  Ajnil  1821.  At  that 
time  the  basement  was  unfinished,  and  the  sttic  was  not  occupied.  Changes  in 
the  interior  arrangements  of  the  building  were  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  in- 
creasing number  of  pupils  required ;  the  basement  was  finished  and  fitted  up  as 
a  kitchen,  wash-room,  and  dining-room,  in  1826,  at  an  expense  of  SI  ,823. 

For  some  years  there  was  no  mechanical  department  in  the  Institution,  though 
the  need  of  one  was  understood  almost  from  the  beginning.  In  1823,  two  neat 
and  coromodiooi  workshops  of  brick  were  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  main  edifice, 
and  at  some  distance  frcnn  it  at  a  cost  of  $1,011.  In  these  were  employed  a 
shoemaker,  a  cooper,  a  cabinet  maker,  and  a  cutler  to  instruct  such  of  the  boys 
as  were  of  suitable  age,  in  their  respectiye  trades.  In  1825  the  workshops  were 
enlarged  to  accommodate  all  those  of  the  pupils  who  wished  to  ensage  in  me- 
chanical labor.  This  improvement  cost  745  dollars.  The  next  addition  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Asylum  was  that  of  a  kitchen  and  dining  room  put  up  in  1833 
in  the  rear,  and  adjoining  to  the  main  building,  as  seen  on  the  ffround  plan.  It  was 
66  feet  long  when  first  built,  32  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high.  The  cost  was 
about  $3,500.  In  1846  this  building  was  lengthened  17  feet,  for  which  was  paid 
the  sum  of  $600,  and  in  1850  it  was  raised  another  story,  and  a  lodging  room 
for  the  girls  was  made  over  the  dining  room,  connected  with  their  sleeping  rooms 
in  the  principal  edifice^    This  last  improvement  cost  about  $2,500. 

The  number  of  pupils  had  so  increased  in  1844,  that  they  could  not  be  com- 
fortably disposed  of  in  the  buildings  then  belonging  to  the  Institation.  It  was 
thought  best  to  erect  a  building  which  should  contain  all  the  school-rooms  and 
the  chapel.  The  west  wing  was  accordingly  constructed  at  an  expense  of  $8000. 
It  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  60  feet  long,  and  50  feet  wide,  containing  nine 
school-rooms,  a  chapel,  and  a  museum.  Removing  the  school- rooms  from  the 
main  building,  made  important  changes  in  iti  interior  arrangemonti  necessary. 
These  were  effi>cted,  and  the  building  thoroughly  repaired.  Sinoe  then  no  change 
has  been  made  in  these  arrangements. 

In  1849  one  of  the  workshops  was  taken  down  and  a  much  larger  and  better 
one  was  built  in  its  place.  It  was  two  stories  high,  115  feet  long,  by  30  feet 
wide.  A  part  of  the  upper  story  was  fitted  up  for  a  tailor's  shop.  The  re- 
mainder, with  the  whole  of  the  first  story,  was  arranged  for  cabinet  making. 

The  verandah,  as  seen  in  the  front  elevation  was  oonstruoted  in  the  year  1852, 
and  cost  $943. 

In  order  to  separate  the  quite  young  pupils  from  the  dder  ones,  and  to  ao- 
oommodate the  entire  number,  over  200  at  that  time,  the  east  or  right  wing  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,500.  To  mi^e  room  for  this  addition,  the  old 
Scarborough  mansion-hoose  which  was  on  the  ground  when  it  was  purchased, 
and  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Principal  for  many  years,  was  torn  down. 
The  new  wing  b  70  feet  long  by  53  feet  wide,  and  contians  rooms  for  the 
fiunOy  of  the  Principal,  for  the  female  teachers  and  an  assistant  matron ;  lodging- 
rooms,  sitting-rooms,  and  school-rooms  for  the  younger  pupils,  and  several  fin- 
ished rooms  in  the  basement,  not  yet  occupied.  Though  the  buildings  were 
erected  at  diflforent  times  as  they  were  needed,  not  in  conformity  with  any  origi- 
nal plan,  still  they  present  a  very  good  appearance,  and  afibrd  as  many  conven- 
iences as  will  be  found  in  public  institutions  generally.  They  are  warmed  by 
ten  hot  air  furnaces,  are  well  lighted  with  gas ;  and  in  addition  to  wells  and 
cisterns,  have  water  forced  mto  the  attic  story  by  means  of  hydraulic-rams. 
The  present  buildings  wiU  accommodate  about  250  pupils. 

The  American  Asylum  has  a  permanent  fund  of  $250,000,  realised  out  of  the 
grant  of  a  township  ^  land  by  the  Ck>ngreas  of  the  United  States  in  1819.  Hio 
uistitution  is  open  to  pupils  firom  ail  parts  of  th.e  United  States. 
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m.   XAGNITUDE  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  TffiB 

UNITED  STATES. 


We  commenced  in  the  preceding  numbe^(for  March)  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  Statistical  Tables  and  Summaries,  made,  up  from 
<^cial  documents,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  the  principal  elements  for  estimating  the  magnitude  of 
the  Educational  Interest  of  the  American  States,  to  the  advancement  of 
which  the  Journal  of  Education  will  be  ezdusiyely  devoted. 

In  the  former  article  we  gave  — 

L  A  table  exhibiting  the  population  and  territoiy  of  the  several 
American  States ;  a  population  already  amounting  to  62,000,000,  and 
a  territory  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  many  ibid  .laiger,  and 
which  is  filling  up  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  The  educational 
institutions  and  agencies  of  nearly  all  the  American  States  are  yet  to 
be  framed,  .or  greatly  improved. 

n.  Tables  exhibiting  the  rapid  growth  in  population  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  from  1790  to  1850,  with  the  juvenile  population 
in  each,  for  which,  educational  institutions  and  agencies  must  be  pro- 
vided ;  institutions  and  agencies  which  must  be  rapidly  increased  and 
improved  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population* 

in.  A  table  presenting  the  Educational  Statistics,  of  the  several 
States,  as  gathered  under  authority  of  Oongnoss,  in  1850,  viz, ;  the 
number  of  Colleges,  including  professional  and  other  schools  of  Supe- 
rior Education,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  pupils,  and  annual  income ; 
the  number  of  academies,  and  institutionB  of  Secondary  Education, 
their  teachers,  pupils,  and  annual  income;  the  number  of  Public  or 
Elementary  Schools,  their  teachers,  pupils,  and  income;  together  with 
the  whole  number  of  persons  returned  as  at  schools  of  some  kind  on 
a  particular  time,  and  also  during  the  year,  and  the  number  of  the 
adult  white  population  who  had  not  received  even  the  lowest  degree 
of  school  instruction,  to  enable  them  to  r^ad  the  printed  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  country,  or  write  the  vote  they  may  cast  into  the  balr 
lot  box.  Although  not  minutely  accurate,  the  results  exhibited  in 
this  table  afford  the  basis  of  comparison  between  the  several  States, 
and  suggest  the  direction  in  which  the  labors  of  statesmen  and  edu- 
cation must  be  vigorously  put  forth. 
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rV.  A  table  showing  the  extent  to  which  books  are  collected  into 
Libraries  of  various  kinds ;  by  which  those  important  instrumentali- 
ties of  self-education,  those  store-houses  of  the  garnered  wisdom  of 
past  ages,  and  those  sources  of  rational  enjoyment,  are  within  reach 
of  all  dassQis  in  the  several  States. 

v.  A  table  exhibiting  the  number  of  libraries  and  volumes  in  the 
principal  states,  cities,  and  universities  of  Europe ;  by  which  the 
amazing  deficiencies  of  even  our  best  college  and  public  libraries  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  «it  the  same  time  the  advances  made  by  several 
of  the  'States  of  our  own  country  in  the  dissemination  of  books  by 
means  of  Sunday  School,  and  District  School  Libraries,  can  be 
seen. 

YI.  Summaries,  in  which  the  most  important  Statistics  of  the 
principal  educational  institutions  of  the  several  States  are  given,  viz. : 
the  prospective  as  well  as  the  present  available  funds  appropriated  to 
educational  purpose ;  and,  the  condition  of  the  Common  or  Public 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Reform  Schools,  and  Special  Schools  for  the 
education  of  deaf-mutes,  blind,  and  idiotic  persons — of  all  schools 
supported  wholly  or  partly  by  tax,  or  tbe  income  of  public  funds,  and 
responsible  to  the  Le^slatures  of  the  several  States. 

Under  this  head  we  had  proceeded  in  alphabetical  order  through 
fifteen  of  the  thirty-one  states,  commencing  with  Alabama,  and  closing 
with  Massachusetts. 

We  shall  now  resume  these  Summaries,  commencing  with  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Vn.  Statistics  and  Suggestions  gathered  from  late  official  reports 
on  the  public  schools  of  several  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country, 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  their  educational  interest,  and  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  difficult  problems  in  public  education  are 
solved. 

Vm.  A  table  of  the  Population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
in  the  several  States,  with  the  rate  of  increase  in  each,  to  show  at 
once,  in  the  large  and  compact  population,  the  fecilides  enjoyed  for 
an  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  and  the  necessity  of  constant  en- 
largement in  the  means  provided  for  the  increasing  number  of 
children. 

IX.  Table  exhibiting  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane, 
and  idiotic  persons  of  each  class  of  the  population  in  each  State. 

X.  Statistics  of  Newspapers  and  the  Periodical  Press. 

We  shall  in  a  subsequent  number  present  other  statistical  tables  and 
summaries,  drawn  from  official  documents,  particularly  such  as  will 
exhibit  the  amount  of  pauperism  and  crime  in  the  several  states. 
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VI.  SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  EDUCATION 

8UPPOKTSD  WHOLLY  OR  PARTLT  BT  PUBLIC  VUMD8. 

[  Qmtinued  frctn  page  880.] 

MICHIGAN. 

Eduoational  Fubdb.  The  State  receiyed  from  Congress  a  grant  of  1,067,807 
tores  of  land  for  oommon  school  poixxMes,  and  of  46,000  for  a  anivenity.  Out  of 
the  former  a  fond  of  $1,498,668  has  been  realized,  and  of  the  latter,  $481,177.  The 
State  has  also  set  apart  lands  for  a  normal  school  fund,  which  haye  already  neted 
$64,222,  and  for  an  asylum  for  deaf  mutes  and  blmd,  which  already  net  $29,668. 
A  large  portion  of  these  vaiious  lands  are  yet  unsold. 

Common  or  Pbimart  Schooia  Number  of  whole  districts  in  the  State, 
2,660;  fractional  districts,  1,116;  number  of  districts  making  reports,  8,095;  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  State,  in  districts  where  schools  are  taught,  178,117;  whole 
number  of  children  attending  school,  129,617,  of  whom  2,290  were  under  four  years 
and  6,224  above  18.  Amount  of  school  money  apportioned  upon  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  chUdren  residing  in  the  districts  between  4  and  18,  $180,996.69;  amount 
raised  by  districts,  $166,916.90;  amount  raised  by  rate-bill,  $68,763.48;  amouni 
paid  teaoher*s  wages,  $287,827.16;  volumes  in  township  libraries,  121,201;  two- 
mill  tax  collected  for  school  and  township  libraries,  $67,179.66;  amount  received 
from  fines,  &c.,  for  township  libraries,  $2,457.80. 

State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilantl  Established  in  1860,  and  went  into 
operation  in  1858.  The  citizens  of  Ypeilanti  contributed  $18,600  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  the  building.    There  were  in  1856,200  pupils. 

State  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  Mutes  aud  Bjasd  at  Fldtt.  Established 
in  1848  and  opened  in  1854.  The  buildings,  when  complete,  will  accommodate 
860  pupils.    There  were  in  1864-6,  19  deaf  and  4  blind  pupils. 

MISSISSIPPL 

Educatiohal  Fuhds.  The  State  received  887,684  acres  of  land  for  common 
schools,  and  28,040  acres  for  a  university.  Each  township  has  a  school  fund 
arising  from  the  lease  of  lands  granted  by  Congress  for  common  school  purposes, 
every  16th  section  in  each  township  having  been  so  granted.  These  lands  are 
leased  for  various  periods,  but  mostly  for  ninety-nine  years.  The  money  thence 
arising  is  loaned  annuaUy  at  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  10  per  cent  per  annimi 
interest  This  interest  is  the  amount  applied  to  tuition,  &c.,  annuaUy  from  the 
township  fond.  There  is  also  a  county  frmd,  arismg  from  fines,  forfeitures, 
licenses,  &o.,  which  is  distributed  in  those  townships  that  are  destitute  or  have 
but  a  smaU  school  fund.  The  school  sections  in  some  townships  are  worth  many 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  others  only  a  few  hundreds.  Hence  great  inequality  in 
the  funds  of  the  townships,  and  the  necessity  of  the  above  method  of  distributing 
"ttie  county  funds. 

Common  Schools.  There  is  no  uniform  system  of  common  schools  for  all  the 
counties,  and  no  annual  returns  are  made  to  the  legislature.  According  to  a  dis- 
tribution of  $800,000  to  the  several  counties  in  1862,  there  were  91,261  children  of 
a  school  age. 

Stats  UsiiYBRsrrT  at  Oxford.  A  recent  i^fiplioation  to  the  legislature  for 
aid  has  been  successful,  and  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  use  of  the  University 
has  been  increased  to  $80,000. 

State  Institution  for  the  Bund  at  Jackson.  Of  this  institution  we  have 
no  returns. 

State  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Jackson.  Of  this  institution  we 
have  no  returns. 
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KISSOUBI. 

Eduoatioval  Fuhbs.  The  State  racelred  1,199,189  aoree  of  land  fbr  oommoii 
■chools,  and  38,040  for  a  hii^  Mmiiiarsr*  The  praeent  wrailable  School  Fund, 
state  and  township,  is  $1,376,667,  and  of  the  Seminaiy  Fund,  $100,000.  The 
State  appropriates  one-fonrth  of  its  annual  revenue  for  edneational  poiposes. 
The  school  lands  of  St.  Louis  are  valued  at  $012,286. 

COHMOX  Schools.  There  were  reported  in  1868, 288,827  scholars  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  20,  of  whom  80,606  were  in  organized  school  townships.  For  1854 
reports  were  received  JfVom  66  oonnties.  Number  of  children  between  6  and  20, 
202,668;  number  taught  within  the  year,  67,024;  average  attendance  at  schools 
the  whole  term  thej  were  kept,  20,874;  whole  number  of  teachers,  1,780,  1,416 
males  and  864  females;  paid  for  teachers*  wages,  $212,188;  paid  teachers  from 
common  school  funds,  $181,466;  number  of  common  schools,  1,646;  of  district 
libraries,  1,117;  money  raised  for  building  or  repairing  school^houses,  $29,084; 
revenue  school  moneys  appropriated  to  each  child,  92  cents;  bank  dividends  so 
apportioned,  42  cents. 

State  Astlvm  fob  Dbaf  and  Dumb  at  Fulton.  Institution  was  opened  in 
1861.  In  1854  there  were  64  pupils.  State  appropriates  $2,000  for  its  annual 
expenses. 

State  Astlum  fob  Blind  at  St.  Louis.  Established  in  1861.  State  appro- 
priates $8,000  annually  for  the  indigent  blind.    14  pupils. 

N£W  HAMPSHIRE. 

Sdvoatiomal  Funds.  This  State  has  a  small  permanent  School  Fuid  of 
$16,486. 

Educational  STATianoa.    The  following  ware  the  statistics  of  eduoation  in 

1864. 
Number  of  persons  in  the  State,  pursuing  education  in  the  schools,  duzing  the 

past  year: 

Dartmouth  College, 294 

Incorporated  academies, 2,919 

Unincorporated  academies  and  private  schools, 4,720 

Gommon  Schools, 84,900 

Total  number, 92,888 

Being  1  in  every  8,  42-100  of  the  whole  population. 
Amount  of  money  applied  for  the  purposes  of  instniotioa: 

Dartmouth  College, $18,660 

Incorporated  academies, 28,514 

Unincorporated  academies  and  private  schools,      ....  16,178 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  common  schools,  about  ....  200,000 

Amount  raised  for  teachers*  institutes, 4,600 

Amount  of  literary  fbnd,  about .  14,000 

Total  amount, $271,747 

Number  of  schools : 

Colleges, 8 

Incorporated  academies,        ........         47 

Unincorporated  academies  and  private  schools, 46 

Gommon  school  districto, 2,800 

Total  number, 2,896 

GomcON  Schools.— Number  of  districts,  2,286.  Number  of  pupils  in  wintWi 
66,209;  in  summer,  67,966.    Length  of  winter  sohoob  in  weeks,  9.86;  of  ioinmer, 
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9.74.  Ayerage  monthlj  wages  of  male  teacherB,  excliuiye  of  board,  $17.88;  of 
female  teaohen,  $7.88.  Nmnber  of  male  teachen  in  winter  schools,  1,096;  of 
female  teachers,  1,158.    Whole  amoant  raised  for  district  schools,  $181,484. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Educatioital  FiTifDS.  The  ayailable  school  fond,  January  1, 1866,  was  $401, 
804.84.  There  is,  besides,  due  the  scbool  fnnd,  but  unavailable,  the  sum  of 
$11,169.86.  The  receipts  of  the  fund  during  the  jear,  including  balance  of  cash, 
January  1,  1854,  wero  $63,614.62.  By  the  School  Act  of  1861,  $40,000  are  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  schools  fh>m  the  school  fund,  and  $40,000  from  the  Stat« 
treasury,  which  sum  of  $80,000  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  upon  the 
basis  of  population. 

ComcoH  Schools.  The  statistics  of  the  schools  for  1864  are  as  follows: 
Number  of  townships  in  the  State,  190;  number  of  townships  makhng  returns, 
164;  number  of  districts  in  those  townships,  1,426;  returns  received  ftom  1,377. 
Children  between  6  and  18, 168,031 ;  children  attending  school  8  months  or  less, 
26,880;  6  months,  26,968;  9  months,  24,968;  12  months,  26,668;  number  over  18 
years  of  age  who  attended  school,  1,076;  colored  children  taught,  2,884;  whole 
number  of  children  taught,  106,040.  Average  length  of  schools  in  months,  81 ; 
average  price  of  tuition  per  quarter  to  each  pupU,  $2,08.  Amount  raised  by 
tax  to  support  schools,  $210,023.44;  received  from  the  State,  $86,250;  from 
other  sources,  $42,756.92 ;  amount  raised  in  addition  fbr  building,  repairing,  and 
fnmishing  school-rooms,  $44,925.99;  total  amount  appropriated  for  school  pur- 
poses, $888,571.86.  Whole  number  of  teachers,  1,981,-1,201  males  and  780 
females.  Salary  of  males  per  annum,  $347;  of  females,  S208.  Eight  teachers* 
institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year,  at  which  856  teachers  attended. 
Teachers'  associations  are  also  held  quarterly  in  the  counties  where  they  exist. 
The  Superintendent  speaks  of  the  experiment  of  teachers*  institates  in  this  State 
as  being  "signally  successful." 

State  Nobmal  School.  The  legislature  in  1856  established  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  and  appropriated  $10,000  a 
year  for  five  years  for  its  support  The  school  is  located  at  Trenton,  with  W.  F. 
Phelps  for  PrinoipaL 

The  Dbat  and  Dumb.  The  Legishitnre  provides  for  the  indigent  deaf  and 
dumb  children  in  the  institution  in  New  York,  at  an  expense  of  about  $5,000  a 
year. 

NEW  YORK. 

Educational  Fum^s.  The  amount  of  capital  and  annual  revenue  of  the  sev- 
eral funds  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education,  for  the  year  ending  Septem. 
ber  80, 1854,  was  as  follows : — 

CcipUdL  Revenue 

^Common  School  Fund,     ....         $2,425,211.97       $614,994.87 
United  States  Deposit  Fund,  .  .  .      4,014,520.71  286,949.77 

Literature  Fund,  ....  268,620.12  52,488.68 

$6,708,852.80        $664,878.82 

Of  the  funds  devoted  to  education,  what  was  exclusively  the  Common  School 
Fund  in  1854,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Productive  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fnnd,  $2,426,211.97 

Amount  from  United  States  Deposit  Fund  which  will  produce 
$165,000,  the  sum  annually  appropriated  therefrom  for  the  support 
of  conmion  schools,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  2,750,000.00 
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Anxmnt  from  same  fond  which  will  prodnce  fti  six  per  cent.  $26,000 
annually,  that  being  the  sum  reserved  by  the  conBtitation  to  be 
added  ammally  to  the  capital  of  the  School  Fond,      •  .  $416,666.67 

Making  a  total  of  .....  $5,691,878.64 

The  annual  interest  on  this  sum,  at  six  per  cent  is  $886,612.  The  balance  of  the 
income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
colleges,  academies,  the  normal  school,  Indian  schools,  teachers'  institute,  &c. 
The  income  of  the  Literature  Fund,  must,  by  the  constitution,  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  academies. 

The  whole  amount  of  public  money  received  from  all  sources  by  Ihe  commis 
sioners  of  cities,  and  town  superintendents,  during  the  year  endmg  July  1,  1854, 
was  $1,666,998.87.  Apportioned  for  teachen'  wages,  $1,816,986.11 ;  for  libraries, 
$47,664.06.  Leaving  a  balance  for  contingent  expenses,  &o.,  of  $292,404.20.  The 
amount  of  taxes  levied  during  the  year,  for  purchasing  school-houses,  was  $44, 
996.07;  for  buQding  do.  $290,288.89;  for  hiring  do.  $11,189.67;  repairing  da 
$102,096.24;  insuring  do.  $8,991.10;  ftiel,  $98,812.08;  books,  I4)paratus,  &c., 
$11,414.76.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers*  wages,  beside  public  money,  was 
$286,866.26.  Aggregate  expenditures  for  school  purposes  during  the  year, 
$2,666,609.86. 

GoMHoif  ScHOOLa.  The  statistics  of  the  conmion  schools  for  the  year  1864, 
were  as  follows:  Whole  number  of  districts,  the  school-houses  of  which  are 
situated  within  the  town,  11,798.  Number  of  whole  districts  in  the  State,  8,866, 
Number  of  parts  of  districts,  6,876.  Betums  were  received  ftom  8,729  whole 
and  6,728  parts  of  districts.  Average  length  of  schools  in  all  the  districts,  8 
months.  Volumes  in  district  libraries,  1,572,270.  877,201  children  were  taught 
during  the  year.  1,186,709  were  returned  between  4  and  21  years  of  age. 
199,165  pupils  attended  school  less  than  2  months;  212,110  attended  2  months  and 
less  than  4;  177,967,  4  and  less  than  6;  128,206,  6  and  less  than  8;  71,198,  8  and 
less  than  10;  42,174, 10  and  less  than  12;  and  18,691  attended  school^for  12  months. 
There  were  4,668  colored  children  between  4  and  21  in  the  80  colored  schools 
teported.  $1,978.12  of  public  money  were  received  on  account  of  colored  schools, 
and,  besides  pnbUo  money,  $1,860.88  were  paid  fbr'teachers'  wages.  Number  of 
unincorporated,  select,  and  private  schools  reported  in  the  districts,  1,601.  Avei^ 
age  number  of  pupils  therein,  84,279.  $1,000  are  appropriated  for  the  s«pport 
and  education  of  Indian  youths  at  /om-AoHsef,  instead  of  schools,  as  IJormerly. 
1,570  pupils  had  their  tuition  paid  by  the  State,  at  academies  in  the  expectation 
that  they  will  beoome  teachers.  Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  19  counties  of 
the  State. 

State  Norkal  Sobool.  The  State  appropriates  about  $12,000  a  year  for  the 
State  Normal  School,  at  Albany.  About  260  attend  the  normal  school  annually. 
In  September,  1864,  there  were  260  pupils  in  the  school,  64  males,  and  186  females. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  780,  891  males  and  889  females.  In  this  school 
in  1862-68, 16  Indian  youth,  16  males  and  1  female,  were  taught  to  prepare  them 
for  teachers  among  their  own  people.  Nearly  eveiy  county  in  the  State  is  repre- 
sented in  this  school.  The  miscellaneous  library  consists  of  about  1,000  volumes 
and  pamphlets;  that  of  text-books  of  about  6,000  volumes.  The  expenses  of  the 
school  for  the  year  near  $11,492.<J0. 

IvBTiTDTTOH  FOB  THs  DxAF  AMD  BuMB,  Ncw  ToBK.  Number  of  teachers, 
12;  number  of  pupils,  Dec  81, 1868,  278;  left  during  the  year,  48;  admitted,  44; 
whole  number  Dec.  81, 1864, 279.  Of  these  208  were  supported  by  New  York; 
16  by  the  city  of  New  York;  20  by  New  Jersey;  82  by  their  friends;  and  6  by 
the  institution.    The  time  of  admission  is  the  flnt  Wednesday  in  September, 
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tenns,  $180  per  amnMm  for  each  pupil)  clotbing  aDd  tnydiug  expensee  excepted, 
to  be  paid  flemJ-anTHially  in  advance,  and  satisfaotory  security  for  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills  and  clothing,  which,  if  desired,  is  famished  at  an  additional  charge 
of  $80  a  year.  The  receipts  of  the  institation  from  all  sonrces  for  the  year  1854, 
were  $49,982J.6.  Bxpenditores,  including  balance  last  year  due  the  treasurer  of 
$8,460.58,  $52,867.71.    Due  the  treasurer,  $6,847.08. 

iNBTXTunoir  FOB  THB  Blind,  AT  New  York.  The  state  appropriates 
$22,004  a  year  toward  the  education  of  its  indigent  blind  youth  in  tiie  institution 
at  New  York. 

Institctiom  fob  Idiots,  at  Straguse.  This  institution  was  opened  at  Al- 
bany in  October,  1861,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilbur,  but  in  1855  was  removed  to 
Syracuse,  where  a  building  had  been  erected  at  an  expense,  including  the  land, 
of  $81,000.    There  are  about  70  pupils. 

Houses  of  Befuge  and  Refobmation  fob  Juvenile  Cbikinals.  There 
are  two  institutions  for  young  criminals:  one  at  Bandall*s  Island, hear  New  York, 
and  the  other  at  Rochester.  For  the  two,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $112,000 
in  1854.  The  institution  at  Rochester,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1855  had  263  inmates : 
155  were  received  during  the  year;  average  age  18.33;  56  were  American,  95 
foreigners,  and  4  colored.  109  were  committed  for  petit  larceny ;  16  for  grand 
larceny;  1  for  rape;  18  for  vagrancy.  Of  those  who  left  during  the  year,  40 
were  indentured;  5  sent  to  sea  on  whaling  voyages;  and  50  discharged  to  parents 
and  guardians.  The  boys  work  seven  hours  a  day,  and  are  at  school  three  and 
a  half  hours. 

•  ■ 

Juvenile  Astlum  at  New  York.  The  legislature  in  1854  appropriate<^ 
$50,000  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  ibr  young  offenders  who  had 
not  been  pronounced  criminal  by  the  courts.  The  school  was  opened  in  1854, 
and  has  already  received  over  500  neglected  and  vicious  children.  A  large  and 
commodious  structure  near  King's  Bridge,  is  nearly  completed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  institution. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eduoatioval  FuiiD.  In  1825  the  State  constituted  a  ftind  fbt  the  support  of 
common  schools,  called  the  Literary  Fund,  out  of  the  sales  of  the  swamp  lands, 
«nd  of  property  which  may  escheat  to  tiie  State.  The  present  capital  of  the 
fund  is  $1,700,000.    The  hicome  in  1854  was  $128,000. 

Common  Schools.  The  present  system  was  instituted  in  1840,  and  in  1852, 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  was  created  and  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  C.  H.  Wiley.  From  his  report  for  1855,  it  appears  that  there  were 
about  8,500  conunon  schools  with  150,000  pupils;  800  academies  with  9,000  teach- 
ers; nine  high  schools  or  colleges  for  girls,  and  five  colleges  for  males,  with  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  over  1,000  students.  The  State  appropriated  $180,000, 
and  $60,000  more  were  raised  by  local  taxes.  Pay  of  male  teachers  about  $21,  and 
of  female  teachers,  $18  per  month. 

Abtlum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  at  Raleigh.  Instituted  in 
1848.    State  appropriates  $1,000  annually  in  aid  of  indigent  pupils. 

OHIO. 

Educational  Funda.  The  school  fund  consists,  ( 1.)  of  certain  trwtfwuU^  the 
proceeds  of  lands  originally  given  to  certain  districts  of  territory  in  the  State,  upon 
which  the  State  pays  the  interest  annually  to  the  several  counties  in  the  proper 
district,  aooordiitg  to  the  number  of  youth  therein;  (2.)  of  the  SUUe  Common  School 
I^md,  which  by  the  act  of  March  24, 1861,  \  80,  is  made  to  consist  of  '*  the  interest 
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of  the  pnrohue-money  of  the  Salt  Lands;  the  balance  of  the  Surplus  Beyenne 
Fund;  the  interest  of  the  Sarplns  Beyenne  Fund  paid  by  the  counties;  receipts 
flnom  peddlers*  licenses,  from  auction  duties,  from  taxes  upon  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians, and  upon  banks  and  insurance  and  bridge  companies;  and  of  such  taxes,  to 
be  leyied  by  the  General  Assembly,  as  shall  be  sufficient,  with  the  aboye  reyenuest 
to  produce,  for  annual  distribution,  the  sum  of  $800,000."  The  amount  of  the 
State  School  Fund  apportioned  to  the  seyeral  counties  for  the  year  1864,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  unmairied  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of  age,— being  $1,877.  each, — 
was  $1,118,080.02;  of  interest  on  School  and  Trust  Funds  so  apportioned, 
$112,468.65;  of  School  District  Library  Fund  so  distributed,  $66,904.46;  of  local 
expenditures,  $980,000,  making  the  whole  amount  of  funds  and  property  appropri- 
ated $2,266,467.12.  The  ayerage  rate  per  scholar  paid  for  tuition  out  of  the  School 
Fund  of  1864,  was  $2,071. 

Common  Schools.  Number  of  townships,  corporations,  or  districts  reported  In 
the  State,  1,504;  of  special  districts,  207;  of  fractional  districts,  162;  of  sub-dis- 
tricts, 11,208;  number  of  white  youth  between  6  and  21  years,  males,  414,610; 
females,  392,881;  in  all,  807,860;  of  colored  youth,  males,  4,919;  females,  4,887; 
in  all,  9,756;  total  youth,  817,106.  Number  of  common  schools,  10,880;  number 
of  teachers,  males,  7,469 ;  females,  6,413 ;  number  of  white  youth  attending  school, 
males,  244,089;  females,  209,663;  ayerage  daily  attendance,  males,  148,271; 
females,  125,171.  Number  of  scholars  who  can  read  and  write,  289,168.  Total 
number  of  months  of  winter  schools,  17,689;  ayerage  length,  1.7  months;  of  sum- 
mer schools,  18,028;  ayerage  length,  1.8  months.  Wages  of  teachers  per  month, 
males,  $28;  females,  $18.  Number  of  school-houses,  7,286;  yalue  of  lots  and  fur- 
niture, $2,197,884;  number  built  this  year,  770;  yalue  $846,948.92. 

HiOH  Schools.    Number,  57 ;  number  of  teachers,  male,  71 ;  females,  68;  ayer 
age  daily  attendance,  males,  2,268 ;  females,  1,496.    Number  of  months  taught  in 
winter,  122.6;  ayerage  length,  in  months,  2.16;  number  of  months  taught  in  sum- 
mer, 84.25 ;  ayerage  length  in  months,  1.48.    Teachers*  wages  per  month,  males, 
$68;  females,  $28.60. 

CoLOBED  Schools.  Number,  48.  Number  of  scholan  during  the  year,  males, 
1,266;  females,  1,174.    Monthly  pay  of  teachen,  males,  $21.76;  females,  $19. 

There  are  also  16  English  and  Qerman  schools. 

Abtlum  for  Dbaf  AMD  DcMB  AT  C0LUMBU8.  The  Asylum  was  opened 
October  16,  1829,  and  since  that  time  there  haye  been  681  pupils.  The  number 
present,  December  4, 1864,  was  167,  81  males  and  76  females.  Of  those  who  haye 
been  admitted  into  tiie  institution,  the  causes  of  deafness  ascribed  by  friends  were 
congenital,  216 ;  flrom  accidental  causes,  816.  418  were  from  families  in  which 
there  was  but  one  child  deaf  and  dumb;  46  from  families  where  there  were  2;  88 
jrhere  there  were  8;  4  where  there  were  4;  1  where  there  were  6;  and  2  where 
there  were  6.  The  number  who  are  known  to  haye  married  since  graduation  is 
69,  of  whom  42  married  deaf  mutes.  Of  these  latter  only  one  case  is  known  where 
'the  child  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

Institution  for  thk  Blind,  Columbus.  The  number,  including  graduates 
flmd  assistants,  in  1864,  66 ;  of  these,  60  were  pupils.  During  the  year  there  were 
78  pupils  in  the  Institution,  88  males  and  86  females. 

PENNSYLVANLA. 

Common  Schools  in  1864.  A  system  of  popular  education  was  attempted  in 
Pennsylyania,  and  a  common  school  fund  established,  in  1881.  The  State  was 
not  diyided  into  districts  for  school  purposes  untiri884,  and  the  act  of  April  1st 
of  that  year  is  generally  considered  the  first  common  school  law.  The  act  of 
May  8, 1864,  reyised  the  school  laws  of  the  State.    By  it  the  Beoretary  of  State 
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la  oontinned  to  be,  e«  officio^  the  Superintendent  of  cammon  schools,  with  the 
ftufhority  to  appoint  a  depnty.  The  office  of  county  superintendent  is  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  officer,  who  is  elected  by  the  school  direc- 
tors of  the  several  districts  in  the  county  for  three  years,  to  attend  especially  to 
the  schools  in  the  county,  and  to  examine  and  give  certificates  to  teachers.  The 
school  districts  are  put  under  the  inmiediate  care  of  the  school  directors,  who 
report  to  the  county  superintendent.  Teachers  are  required  to  report  monthly  to 
the  directors  and  can  receive  no  pay  until  such  report  is  made.  The  districts  for 
school  purposes  are  made  bodies  corporate,  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued ;  to 
borrow  money  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  district,  to  purchase  ground  or  build  school-houses. 
The  directors  are  required  to  establish  in  their  districts  separate  schools  for  mu- 
latto and  negro  children,  when  they  can  be  located  so  as  to  accommodate  twenty 
pupils;  and  when  so  established,  and  kept  open  four  months  in  any  year,  the  direc- 
tors shall  not  be  compelled  to  admit  such  pupils  into  other  schools  of  the  district 
No  district  can  receive  its  share  of  the  State  appropriation  for  any  year,  until  its 
schools  have  been  kept  four  months  in  such  year.  The  directors  and  teachers  in 
each  district  meet  annually  before  the  schools  are  opened,  and  determine  the 
school-books  that  are  to  be  used  during  the  year,  and  no  others  than  those  thus 
selected  can  be  used.  The  county  superintendents  are  to  report  to  the  State 
superintendent  in  June  of  each  year.  There  could  be  no  report  made  for  the  year 
1864,  and  the  statistics  of  the  schools  for  1868  are  therefore  repeated.  The  whole 
number  of  school  districts  reported,  exclusive  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  year  ending  June  80th,  1868,  was  1,681.  The  whole  number  of 
schools  was  9,607.  The  average  number  of  months  that  schools  were  taught 
was  6.  Number  of  male  teachers,  7,690;  number  of  female  teachers,  8,640. 
Average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers,  $19.26 ;  of  female  teachers,  $12.08. 
Number  of  male  scholars,  260,269;  number  of  female  scholars,  214,266;  number 
learning  German,  11,121.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  school  was 
42;  and  the  cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month,  43  cents.  The  amount  of 
tax  levied  in  the  accepting  districts  was  $1,021,837.34;  received  from  the  State 
appropriation,  including  $31,807.30  paid  to  Philadelphia  city  and  county,  $184, 
300.27.  The  cost  of  instruction  was  $731,743.18;  fuel  and  contingencies,  $84,168.76 ; 
of  school-houses,  repairs,  &c.,  $147,516.73.  The  number  of  taxables  by  the 
triennial  return  in  1863  was  646,164.  The  returns  of  over  100  districts  are  not 
included  in  the  foregoing,  as  they  were  received  too  late.  Since,  and  including 
1844,  the  annual  appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools  has  been 
$200,000. 

l278TiTUTioir  FOB  THK  BuND,  Philadklphia.  The  school  wa^  opened  in 
March,  1883.  Number  of  pupils,  Jan.  1, 1865,  126,-66  males,  69  females.  Of 
this  number  there  are  from  Pennsylvania  93,  Maryland  8,  New  Jersey  14,  Dela- 
ware 6,  all  other  places  4.  Number  of  pupils  from  its  foundation  to  Jan.  1,  18^8 
287.  Causes  of  blindness :  opthalmia  74,  amaurosis  82,  cataract  20,  congenital  18 
small-pox  10)  scarlet  fever  6,  other  fevers  4,  measles  6,  accidents  from  stones,  &c. 
16,  explosion  of  powder  12,  pistol  or  gun-shot  5,  accidents  not  stated  6,  scrofula 
8,  hydrocephalus,  arrow-shots  and  fire,  2  each,  kick  of  a  horse,  foul  air  in  a  well, 
rheumatism,  whooping-cough,  polypus,  acute  iretus,  irritable  retina,  neuralgia  1, 
each,  unknown  18.  Value  of  goods  manufactured  during  the  year  1864,  $8,868.85 ; 
sales  $7,641.89.  Expenses  of  the  Institution,  $82,476,48;  receipts,  $80,898.77., 
No  secta-rian  faith  is  inculcated.  School,  music,  and  work  alternately  occupy  8t 
hours  daily.  The  terms  for  pay  pupils  are  $200  a  year,  including  board  instruc- 
tion, and  medical  attendance.  Blind  children  in  indigent  curcnmstances  ih>m 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maiyland,  and  Delaware  are  provided  for  by  those 
States  for  8  years. 
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House  op  Bbtugs,  Pbilasklpbia.  Bemainfaig,  December  81, 186S,  149  boy> 
ftod  49  girls  in  the  white  and  84  bojs  and  40  girii  in  the  colored  department; 
total  822.  The  institution  is  designed  for  the  reform  of  jnyenOe  delinquents. 
Most  of  the  inmates  are  committed  bj  mag^tntes,  and  a  few  bj  the  eoonty 
conrts.  The  boys  are  employed  in  Tarions  manufactoring  occupations.  Their 
earnings  amoonted  to  $6,664.58.  The  expenses  <jit  the  year  were  $87,912.78, 
and  the  receipts  $87,064.18. 

House  of  Bbfuob  op  Wbstebk  PcirNSTLTAiriA,  Pittsbubo.  The  charter 
of  this  institation  was  granted  in  April,  1860.  The  State  then  appropriated 
$20,000  toward  the  pnrchase  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  subse- 
quently $20,000  more.  $20,000  additional  haye  been  subecribed  by  five  of  the, 
western  counties,  and  28,882.60  by  indiyiduals  up  to  December  81, 1864.  There 
had  been  expended  for-  the  site  (eleven  acres)  $10,000,  and  for  buildings,  &c. 
$92,600.  The  institution  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  inmates  December 
18, 1864,  and  is  intended  not  only  for  those  youth  of  the  western  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  liave  been  convicted  of  crime  or  misdemeanor,  but  for  those  who, 
from  their  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct,  are  beyond  the  control  of  their  parents 
or  guardians. 

Pehnstltaitia  Imstitctiov  fob  the  Deaf  aitd  Dumb,  Philadelphia. 
There  were  in  the  histitution  Dec.  81, 1864, 168;  98  boys,  and  70  giris.  Of  these, 
106  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  18  by  Maryland,  11  by  New 
Jersey,  and  8  by  Delaware.  About  6  bonis  each  day  are  spent  hy-  the  pnplls  in 
the  schools,  and  8  hours  by  the  males  in  the  tailor's  or  shoemaker's  shops.  The 
females  are  instructed  in  sewing,  and  other  branches  of  domestic  economy.  The 
expenses  for  the  year  were  about  $40,000. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Eduoatiowal  Fuin>8.  The  State  has  a  permanent  School  Fund,  actually  in- 
vested, of  $78,896.88.  By  an  act  passed  in  1886,  the  interest  of  the  State's  part  of 
the  United  States  surplus  revenue  (commonly  called  the  Deposit  Fund)  was  set 
apart  for  public  schools.  $86,000  are  annually  paid  from  the  State  treasury  for 
schools;  and  by  the  act  of  January,  1864,  $16,000  were  added  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriation. By  an  act  passed  in  June,  1848,  the  proceeds  of  the  militia  commu- 
tation tax  in  each  town  are  to  be  applied  hereafter  to  the  support  of  public  schools. 

Pubuc  Schools.  The  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  October,  1864,  is 
882,  of  which  42  are  not  organized;  297  districts  own  their  school-houses;  in  40 
districts  they  are  owned  by  the  town;  and  in  41  by  proprietors.  There  has  been 
expended  for  school-houses  during  the  last  nine  years,  $319,293.07 ;  during  the  last 
year,  $7,348,67.  Number  of  scholars  in  May,  1864,  26,868,-13,776  males  and 
11,811  females;  average  attendance,  19,894.  Number  of  male  teachers,  268;  of 
female,  864.  Amount  received  from  the  State,  $86,000;  amount  raised  by  towns, 
$61,018;  whole  amotmt  from  all  sources,  $118,602.88.  Expended  for  instruction, 
$108,049. 

Normal  School.  A  State  Normal  School  was  established  by  the  legislature 
in  May,  1864,  and  $8,000  a  year  are  appropriated  therefor.  It  is  at  Providence. 
Dana  P.  Colbum  is  principal.  Teachers'  institutes  are  annually  held  in  dlfTerent 
parts  of  the  State,  supported  by  the  State. 

Deaf  Mutes,  Buicd  akd  Idiots.  The  sum  of  $2,600  is  appropriated  for  the 
education  of  indigent  deaf  mutes,  blind,  and  idiotic  persons.  The  State  beneflciaf- 
ries  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  four  in  number,  are  sent  to  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford;  those  of  the  blind,  three  in  number,  are  sent  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
at  South  Boston.    Four  persons  (up  to  January  1, 1868)  have  received  the  benefits 
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of  the  State  Appropriation  for  idiots  and  imbeciles,  two  of  whom  are  at  South  Bos- 
ton, one  at  Baire,  Mass.,  and  one  nnder  the  oare  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Pboyidencb  Sefobm  Schoou  This  school  was  established  in  1860,  and  was 
opened  to  receiTe  inmates,  November  1,  1850.  From  that  date  to  Noyember  80, 
1864,  there  were  committed,  298, — 362  boys,  41  girls.  There  were  in  the  school, 
November  80, 1864, 106,-92  boys  and  14  girls;  admitted  during  the  year,  86, — ^78 
boys  and  12  girls.  Discharged  daring  the  year,  70  boys  and  10  girls.  Of  the  86 
admitted  durmg  the  year,  27  were  committed  for  theft;  11  for  assault;  8  for  va- 
grancy ;  24  for  troancy ;  4  for  safe-keeping.  68  were  bom  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  these  48  were  bom  in  Rhode  Island.  74  honrs  in  each  day,  except  Son- 
days,  are  devoted  to  labor;  6  to  school  exercises;  21  to  meals  and  recreation;  1  to 
religioas  exercises;  and  8  to  sleep*  Their  labor  has  been  employed  in  malting 
such  articles  as  are  needed  in  the  institution,  and  in  houseworic.  An  arrangement 
is  made  by  the  State  by  which  all  juvenile  delinquent  may  be  sent  to  this  schooL 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Kducatiomai.  Fuvds.  The  State  has  no  permanent  Educational  Funds,  but 
makes  liberal  appropriations  of  money  raised  by  tax,  for  educational  purposes. 
In  1864,  among  the  items  of  expenditure  are  $80,000  for  Military  Schools;  $6,822 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb;  $76,000  for  Free  Schools;  $22,000  fbr  South  Carolina  College; 
$400  for  pupils  of  Orphan  House  at  Charleston,  at  South  Carolina  College;  $8,688 
for  Libraries;  $20,000  fbr  Medical  College;  $20,000  to  College  at  Charleston. 

Freb  Schools.  The  State  appropriates  annually  $76,000  for  the  support  of 
Free  Schools.  In  some  districts  independent  schools  are  set  up,  but  in  others  the 
officers  entrasted  with  the  expenditure  of  the  quota  for  a  particular  district,  pay 
the  tuition  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  scholars,  who  are  admitted  into  pay  or  pri- 
vate schools  as  beneficiaries. 

Ikstttdtion  fob  Dxur  ahd  Duxb  at  Spabtakbubo.  For  many  yean  this 
State  sent  her  indigent  deaf  mutes  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  In 
1848,  Mr.  N.  P.  Walker  opened  a  private  school  with  four  pupils,  near  Spartan- 
bug.    The  State  pays  at  the  rate  of  $160  fbr  each  of  the  twenty-six  beneficiaries. 

TENNESSEE. 

Educational  Fuiids.  This  State  has  a  permanent  School  Fund  of  $1,846,068, 
made  up  of  a  bonus  paid  by  several  banks,  the  income  of  which  amounts  to  about 
$118,000,  and  an  academy  fhnd,  which  yields  about  $18,000  a  year. 

Common  Schools.  There  are  no  published  returns  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  except  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  which  in 
1861.  was  288,464. 

AsYUOu  fob  Dbaf  Mutxb  at  Knoxyillk  Established  in  1846;  has  40  pu- 
pils, and  received  $2,600  from  the  State. 

iNsmuTiON  FOB  THB  Blind  AT  Nashvillb.  Established  in  1644;  has  20  pu- 
pils, and  receives  $8,000  from  the  State. 

TEXAS. 

Educational  Funds.  One-tenth  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  State  are  set  aside 
for  schools  by  the  constitution,  and  by  act  of  the  legislature,  to  constitute  a  Gen- 
eral School  li'und,  which  now  amounts  to  $160,000.  $2,000,000  in  United  States 
Bonds,  yielding  at  6  per  cent  $100,000  annually,  are  also  appropriated  to  consti- 
tute a  Special  School  Fund,  besides  liberal  grants  of  land  to  the  several  counties. 
The  amount  annually  distributed  is  about  $116,000. 
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CoMxov  ScnooLB.    There  is  no  uniform  or  efficient  sy  stem  of  eommon  schools 

in  operation.  The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  reiomed  in 
1854,  was  127,128. 

VERMONT. 

Educational  Fumx.    The  State  had  set  apart  an  aoenmnlating  ftind  in  aid 
of  common  schools,  which  in  1846,  amoanted  to  $800,000,  and  in  that  year  was 
abolished,  and  the  sum,  which  had  been  before  borrowed  for  that  pnipoee,  was  ap 
propriated  to  pay  the  State  debL 

Common  Schools.  The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
has  not  been  filled  since  1861,  and  no  returns  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  has 
been  made  since  that  date.  In  1861  there  were  2,694  actool  districts;  number  of 
scholars,  90,110;  average  of  wages  paid  male  teachers  per  month,  $18.65 ;  avenige 
of  wages  paid  female  teachers  per  month,  $6.54 ;  whole  wages  for  males,  $66,760.16 ;  * 

for  females,  $61,812.66;  number  of  weeks  of  schools  by  males,  19,860;  by  females, 
48,288;  whole  wages  to  teachers,  $127,071.81;  cost  of  board,  $70,492.87;  cost  of 
fdel,  &c.,  $19,887.66;  cost  for  wages,  board,  and  fuel,  $217,402.88;  public  money 
divided  for  support  of  schools,  $90,898.91;  average  length  of  school  during  the 
year,  24  weeks;  average  of  scholars  per  district,  89;  expense  per  scholar,  $2.20. 

Deaf  abd  Dumb  Ain>  Bldib.  The  indigent  deaf  mutes  of  the  State  are  sup- 
ported at  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  the  blind  at  the  Perkins  Institup 
tion  at  Boston.    Expense  about  $2,600  a  year. 

VIRGINIA. 

Educational  Funds.  The  State  has  funds  for  Bterary  purposes,  viz.,  1.  The 
pirmanent  Literary  Fund  amounts  to  $1,964,162.49,  from  which  deduct  losses, 
etc.,  $876,141.85,  which  leaves  an  available  capital  of  $1,588,020.64.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  $24,824.82  in  the  treasury,  this  sum  is  invested  and  productive.  The 
interest  on  this  sum  is  $102,891.11,  of  which  amount  $75,000  were  appropriated  to 
primary  and  free  schools  for  the  poor,  $15,000  to  the  University,  and  $1,600  to  the 
Military  Institute. 

2.  The  Damon  Fund  is  a  bequest  for  the  support  of  free  schools  in  Nelson  and 
Albemarle  counties,  and  now  amounts  to  $89,016.04,  and  to  this  may  be  added 
$25,167.45  of  unproductive  capital.    The  net  amount  of  interest  received  on  the 
available  capital  for  1852,  was  $2,842.42,  two-thirds  of  which  are  appropriated,  ac 
cording  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Dawson,  to  Albemarle  and  one-third  to  Nelson  county.  • 

8.  The  total  resources  of  the  Literary  Fund  amounted  to  $122,672.46,  which 
includes  the  proceeds  of  several  fines,  escheats,  etc.,  and  the  expenditures  to 
$109,968.08,  leaving  a  bahmce  in  the  treasury  equal  to  $86,868.86. 

Public  Schools.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  schools  in  Virginia,  viz.,  the 
primary  or  common  schools,  and  the  district  free  schools.  The  latter  are  established 
in'Henry,  Jefierson,  Kanawha,  King  George,  Northampton,  Norfolk,  Ohio,  Princess 
Anne,  and  Washington  counties,  and  in  the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Wheeling. 
The  first  are  schools  for  the  poor,  and  the  latter  for  all  classes.  The  number 
of  school  commissioners  in  189  counties  and  six  towns  was  1,866.  There  were  in 
128  counties  and  towns,  8,710  common  or  poor  schools,  at  which  80,824  children 
had  been  taught  during  the  year,  at  a  total  expense  of  $68,964;  and  in  eight  coun- 
ties and  two  towns,  282  district  free  schools,  at  which  $10,648  children  had  been 
taught  at  a  total  expense  of  $59,628.  The  average  cost  of  each  child  in  the  com- 
mon schools  was  $2.21,  and  in  the  district  schools  $5.86.  Average  attendance  of 
each  child  at  common  schools  56  days,  and  at  district  schools  about  110  days. 
The  reports,  however,  are  very  incomplete  and  wanting  in  detail. 

UiavKBBiTT  or  YmGiKiA.    This  is  a  State  institution,  and  had  in  1852-8, 400 
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students.  The  numbers  in  attendance  on  the  several  schools  were  as  follows: 
school  of  ancient  langoages,  122;  of  modem  languages,  117;  of  mathematics,  143; 
of  natnral  philosophy,  126;  of  chemistry,  206;  of  medicine,  96;  of  comparatiTe 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  snrgery,  94;  of  anatomy,  97;  of  moral  philosophy,  119; 
and  of  law,  81.  The  receipts  of  the  University  for  the  year  were  $47,829.44, 
and  the  expenses  $44,266.09.  The  library  contains  16,116  volumes,  and  4,687 
pamphlets  and  periodicals,  or  19,702  in  the  aggregate. 

ViBOiHiA  MiLiTART  iHSTiTXTrB.  This  is  a  mUUary  and  icienHJlc  school  in  law 
and  in  fact,  and  the  policy  of  its  course  of  instruction  has  been  regulated  accord- 
ingly. The  course  of  instruction  is  distributed  among  six  departinents,  viz.* 
mathematics;  English  and  Latin  languages;  engineering,  drawing, and  geography; 
chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy;  natural  and  experimental  phQosophy;  and 
French  language.  The  expenses  of  the  institute  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  fhnds 
expended  in  new  buildings,  were  $48,779.91,  of  which  sum  $16,406.42  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Institute  proper,  $19,661.19  those  of  the  quartermasters*  department, 
and  $13,822.80  those  of  the  subsistence  department 

DxAF  MuTBS  AKD  Blind.  The  institution  is  located  at  Staunton.  In  the 
Deaf-mute  department  there  was  66  inmates — 88  males  and  82  females ;  and  in 
the  Blind  department  88 — ^22  males  and  16  females.  The  whole  number  of  deaf- 
mutes  on  the  registers  on  the  80th  September,  1862,  was  137,  and  of  blind,  88. 
The  inmates  are  employed  in  four  shops — ^the  brush  and  mattress  shop,  the  book* 
binding  shop,  the  shoe  shop,  and  the  chair  shop.  The  literary  education  is  very 
thorough,  and  includes  music,  drawing,  etc.  Annual  charges,  $120  for  deaf  mutes, 
and  $160  for  the  blind.  The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$18,866.    State  appropriation  $16,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

Educational  Fdivds.  The  State  has  received  from  the  United  States  968,648 
acres  of  land  for  elementary  schools,  and  46,000  for  a  university.  The  capital  of 
the  Common  School  Fund,  December  81,  1864,  was  $1,670,268.77,  of  which  the 
sum  of  $1,686,676.74  is  drawing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  and  will  give  $114,490  for 
distribution.  If  to  this  be  added  unexpended  (balances,  there -was  fbr  distribution, 
in  1866,  $144,412,  or  a  fraction  over  98  cents  to  each  child  in  the  State  between  4 
and  20  years  of  age.  There  is,  besides,  the  University  Fund,  of  $161,146.61,  the 
income  of  which  is  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  University. 

CoHMON  Schools.  For  the  year  ending  August  81 ,  1864,  returns  were  received 
ft«m  88  of  the  60  counties  in  the  State.  Of  the  486  towns  in  the  counties  heard 
from,  all  but  10  made  reports.  The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  reporting 
towns  was  2,164.  101,680  out  of  the  166,126  children  residing  in  the  counties,  be. 
tween  the  ages  of  4  and  20,  attended  school.  1,869  children  under  4  years  of  age, 
and  994  over  20,  attended  school.  Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers, 
$21.10 ;  of  female,  $10.87.  Average  number  of  months  liept  by  male  teachers,  3.4 ; 
by  female  teachers,  4.83.  $163,486.64  were  expended  for  teachers*  wages, 
$2,040.89  for  libraries,  and  $9,472.43  for  other  purposes.  Number  of  volumes  re- 
ported in  libraries,  14,027.  There  are  76  school-houses  of  brick,  79  of  stone,  988 
of  logs,  and  1,062  framed,  and  all  are  valued  at  $847,644.66. 

State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutb  at  Delay  an.  Established  in  1852.  31 
pupils  in  1864. 

State  Institute  foe  the  Blind  at  jANX8>aLLB.  Established  in  1860,  and 
supported  by  a  State  tax  of  a  mill  in  every  dollar  of  taxable  property,  which 
yielded  in  1863,  $1,600.    16  pnpili  in  1854. 
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Vn.    STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  CITIES 

AND  LARGE  TOWNS. 

In  presenting  the  Statisticfl  of  Public  Schools  in  a  few  of  the  cities  indaded 
in  the  Table  VIU.,  we  will  relieve  the  severity  and  dryness  oi  mere  figoreSi  bj 
presenting  them  in  their  connection  with  the  observations  of  the  school  officers 
intmsted  with  the  ail  ministration  of  the  several  systems. 

BOSTON. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Boston  are  intmsted  to  the  supervision  of  a  School 
Board,  composed  of  seventy-four  members,  viz.,  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  the 
President  of  the  Common  Council,  and  six  persons  chosen  in  each  ward, — 
two  elected  each  year,  and  holding  their  offices  foi  a  term  of  three  years. 
This  board  are  assisted  by  a  superintendent, — ^who  receives  a  salary  of  92,500, 
and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  schools.  This  office  is  now 
held  by  that  veteran,  not  in  years,  but  in  school  superintendence,  Nathan 
Bishop,  LL.  D.,  and  any  suggestions  from  his  pen  are  entitled  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  engaged  in  organizing  or  administering  systems  of  public 
education.  From  his  last  (Fifth)  Annual  Report,  and  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  School  Board  for  1855,  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditor,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  and  suggestions. 

The  present  territorial  limits  of  Boston  include  3,500  acres,  nearly  one-half 
of  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  It  is  all  one  school  district, — and 
the  schools  in  the  remote,  and  less  wealthy  sections  have  as  good  school 
houses,  furniture,  appliances,  and  teachers,  as  those  in  the  central  and  richer 
portions. 

In  1855,  there  were  162,748  inhabitants,  of  whom  29,092  were  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  As  to  the  school  attendance  of  these  children,  the 
superintendent  makes  the  following  exhibit : 

"  For  the  year  ending  September  1st,  1855,  there  wore  23,529  pupils  belong- 
ing to  the  public  schools,  and  in  habitual  attendance.  To  avoid  all  misundei^ 
standing  on  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  add  here  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
The  alx>vo  is  the  average  number  hdonging  to  the  schools  during  the  year, 
although  the  whole  number  of  different  pupils  who  received  public  mstruction 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  was  much  larger.  For  example,  if  one  pupil 
attend  school  j^re  montlis,  another  Mree,  and  a  third  two,  these  throe  would  bo 
counted  in  the  foregoing  estimate  as  if  they  were  only  one  child  attending 
school  the  ten  months  wiSch  constitute  a  school  year.  Hence,  while  we  report 
that  23,529  pupils  were  in  the  public  schools  last  vear ;  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  more  than  25,500  individual  children  received  instruction  in  our  schools 
for  a  period  varying  from  one  month  to  the  Whole  year. 

Of  the  23,529  pupils  reported  as  being  in  the  schools  last  year,  there  were, 
in  the  primary  schools,  1,729  between  four  and  five  years  old,  and  in  the 
higher  grades  of  schools  there  were  841  scholars  over  fifteen  vears  of  age. 
Now  by  using  these  statistics  as  the  basis  for  calculating  the  whole  number  of 
school  children  in  the  citj,  between  four  and  five  years  old,  and  those  over 
fifteen  who  are  probably  m  school,  wo  find  the  result  to  be  3,082,  which,  being 
added  to  the  29,092  gives  us  32,174  as  the  number  of  young  persons  in  Bos- 
ton who  are  **  due  at  the  schools,"  and  who  ought  to  be  receiving  instruction  in 
some  public  or  private  school  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 

Let  us  now  see  what  account  we  can  render  of  these  32,174  young  persons 
who  are  of  a  suitable  age  for  being  in  some  school. 

1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  were  23,529  pupils  in  habitual 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  during  the  year,  and  also  that  at  least  2,000 
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more  received  instrnction  for  such  periods  as  will  ^ve  to  this  nnmber  an  aver- 
age of  about  fonr  months  schooling  in  the  jear.  By  adding  these  two  num- 
bers  and  snbtracting  the  sum  from  32,174,  we  have  left  6,645  persons  of 
suitable  age  who  do  not  attend  the  public  schools. 

2.  We  now  proceed,  to  ascertain  what  nnmber  of  these  persons  are  in 
attendance  at  the  various  private  schools  in  the  city. 

We  have  ascertained  that  there  can  not  be  less  wan  3,180  scholars  in  all  the 
"  incorporated  and  unincorporated  academies  and  private  schools  "  in  the  city. 
Taking  this  number  from  tae  6,645,  ^e  have  3,565  young  persons  of  a  propec 
age  for  attending  school  still  unaccounted  for. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  find  how  many  of  this  remaining  number 
are  in  the  numerous  public  and  private  charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions within  the  limits  of  the  city.  Wo  learn  from  the  report  of  the  person 
employed  to  collect  the  statistics  relating  to  the  private  schools,  that  there  are 
in  these  institutions  638  children  of  the  proper  a^  to  be  included  in  this  esti- 
mate, who  are  receiving  re^lar  instruction  smted  to  their  years.  After 
deducting  this  number  from  me  3,565,  we  have  2,927  who  are  not  known  to 
be  receivmg  what  is  termed  a  good  common  education  in  schools. 

4.  In  iSdition  to  the  children  in  the  public  and  the  private  schools,  and 
in  the  various  institutions,  there  are  in  everycommunity  many  who  are  taught 
at  home  by  instructors  employed  for  the  purpose,  either  because  the  parents 
prefer  a  home  education,  or  on  account  of  some  phvsical  or  mental  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  children  to  endure  the  exposures  of  school  life,  or  to  keep  pace 
with  others  of  their  own  age  in  learning.  Without  pretending  to  give  an 
exact  estimate  of  this  number,  we  presume  there  are  more  than  200  of  thia 
class  in  the  city ;  yet  we  prefer  to  place  this  estimate  at  a  low  point,  because 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  Taking  this  num- 
ber from  the  2,927,  we  have  2,727  left  to  be  accounted  for. 

5.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  young  persons  between  about  twelve  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  who  are  necessarily  engaged  in  some  daily  occupation  for 
a  fivelihood,  such  as  young  servant  girls  employed  in  families,  news-boys,  and 
erranti-boys  for  offices  and  stores,  and  young  apprentices  of  both  sexes,  who 
have  begun  early  to  learn  trades.  Though  these  persons  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  attending  the  day  schools  for  the  greater  portion  of  theyear, 
many  of  tnem  take  advantape  of  the  evening  schools  established  in  dificrent 
parts  of  the  city  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who  are  thus  obliged  to  com- 
mence laboring  for  their  living  before  they  have  obtained  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion, and  also  for  the  instruction  of  adults  whoso  earlv  education  has  been 
entirely  neglected.  These  evening  schools  are  established  and  conducted  by 
associations  of  philanthropic  persons  of  different  religious  denominations,  and 
are  supported  bv  contributions  from  benevolent  citizens,  like  many  other  char- 
ities. The  teacners  in  these  schools  are  generally  well  bred  and  well  educated 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  volunteer  their  services,  and  in  this  way  they  do  a 
great  amount  of  good  both  by  their  direct  instructions  and  by  their  examples 
of  manners  and  habits  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  city  government  has  no  care  or  control  of  these  schools,  and  is  not 
connected  with  them  in  any  way,  except  as  a  liberal  contributor,  giving  from 
$1,200  to  $1,500  a  year  toward  their  support. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  over  1,800  persons  were  instructed  in  the 
six  evening  schools  in  the  city,  which  were  kept  open  from  four  to  five 
months.  From  the  statistics  of  these  schools  it  appears  that,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  600  of  these  persons  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  therefore 
this  number  should  be  deducted  from  the  foregoing  2,727. 

6.  We  have  now  2,127  remaining,  who  are,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  growing 
up  to  maturity  without  much  regular  school  education.  Without  attempting 
to  give  anv  very  accurate  information  concerning  the  remainder,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  three  ren^rks. 

1st.  It  is  highly  probable  fnit  about  one-third  of  this  number  is  made  up  of 
apprentices  over  fourteen  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who,  of  course, 
have  no  legal  claim  on  their  masters  for  any  schooling.  Such  persons  usually 
obtain  a  respectable  common  school  education  before  entering  then*  appren- 
ticeships. 

8nd.  Pexbape  another  tiiird  consists  of  boys  and  girls  between  twelve  and 
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fifteen  yean  of  age,  whose  straitened  drcomstanceB  compel  tbem  to  labor  all 
the  time,  and  who  are  engaged  in  various  industrial  pursuits,  where  their  em- 
ployers do  not  observe  the  law  of  the  State  forbidding  all  persons  to  hire  or 
secure  the  services  of  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  has  not  at- 
tended some  school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  during  the  year  preceding  the 
time  of  entering  upon  service. 

3rd.  As  the  census  with  which  we  commenced  includes  all  children  in  every 
condition  of  life,  we  must,  ia  disposing  of  the  remainiug  700,  allude  to  a  class 
of  children, — ^very  small^  we  are  happy  to  believe, — ^who,  from  extreme  physical 
weakness,  or  other  causes,  are  incapable  of  learning  any  considerable  part  of 
what  constitutes  a  good  common  education,  and  for  this  reason  do  not  attend 
any  schools. 

In  compliance  with  the  school  regulations,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  this 
topic  a  thorough  examination.  I  am  unwilling  to  take  leave  of  the  subject 
without  expressing  my  entire  confidence  in  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
foregoing  statements,  and  also  expressing  the  belief  that  out  of  32,174  young 
persons  m  the  city  who  are  "  due  at  the  schools,"  there  are  not  more,  on  an 
average,  than  500  absentees  from  school  who  deserve  to  be  blamed  for  non- 
attenSaince." 

Under  "An  Act  concerning  Tmant  Children  and  Absentees  from  Scliool," 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1850,  and  modified  in  1853  and 
and  1854,  the  city  of  Boston  has  adopted  ordinances  to  secure  the  general  at- 
tendance of  children  at  schools.  Dr.  Bishop  presents  the  following  main 
feature  of  the  plan  in  actual  operation. 

"  The  territorial  limits  of  the  city  are  divided  into  three  districts,  and  a 
'  Tmant  Officer,'  so  called,  is  appointed  for  each  district.  He  is  required  to 
spend  his  whole  time  during  scnool-hours  in  traversing  streets,  lanes,  alleys 
and  other  places  in  search  of  absentees  from  school.  These  are  of  several  dif- 
ferent classes.  One  class  is  composed  of  the  children  whose  parents  'have 
recently  moved  into  the  city,  and  who,  being  more  or  less  indifibrent  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  have  neglected  to  find  places  for  them  at  school. 
Whenever  the  truant  officer  finds  any  of  these  children  idle  in  the  streets  of  his 
district,  he  makes  such  inquiries  of  them  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
their  condition.  If  he  deems  it  expedient  he  accompanies  them  to  their  places 
of  residence,  and  by  conversing  witn  their  parents  in  kind  and  respectful  terms, 
he  generally  succeeds  in  pursuading  them  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
without  any  show  of  his  authority,  which  should  always  be  kept  out  of  sight 
until  other  means  have  failed,  and  then  be  exercised  as  a  last  resort. 

Another  class  of  absentees  stay  away  from  school  for  want  of  shoes  or  such 
clothes  as  will  enable  them  to  niake  a  decent  appearance  among  the  pupils  at 
school.  By  patient  efforts,  on  the  part  of  tlie  truant  officer,  he  can  generally 
obtain  from  various  sources  such  new  or  second-hand  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel as  will  keep  this  class  of  pupils  respectably  clad,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  continue  in  school. 

A  third  class  of  absentees  is  composed  of  children  whose  parents  are  so  un- 
fortunate, or  idle,  or  vicious,  as  to  require  them  to  stay  away  from  school  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  fragments  of  fuel  and  of  food  for  the  family  at  home. 
The  omcer  can  do  much  in  his  district  to  diminish  the  number  of  this  class 
of  absentees,  but  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  the  absence  can  not  be  prevented, 
for  necessity  knows  no  law. 

The  fourth  and  last  class  embraces  the  idle  and  dissolute  runaways  from 
school,  who  not  unfrequently  absent  themselves  against  the  wishes  and  com- 
mands of  their  parents.  Even  such  riiildren  the  officer  tries  to  win  back  to 
habits  of  attendance  and  good  conduct,  and  is  often  successful.  But,  when 
other  means  fail,  he  complains  of  the  offender,  ^o  is  arraigned  according  to 
law,  and  if  found  guilty  is  sentenced  to  some  reformatory  institution  for  a 
period  varying  from  one  to  two  years,  where  he  will  be  instructed  in  the  com- 
mon school  studies,  and  also  taught  to  labor  at  some  trade.  In  some  cases 
the  child  is  sentenced  to  the  State  Reform  School  during  his  minority,  not  so 
much  to  punish  him  as  to  save  him  from  apparent  ruin,  and  to  give'  him  an 
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opportnni^  of  growing  np  under  good  inflnences,  and  of  becoming  a  good 
member  of  society. 

During  the  year  the  three  tmant  officers  hare  investigated  about  three 
thonsand  instances  of  absenteeism.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from 
this  statement,  that  three  thousand  different  children  have  required  attention 
from  a  truant  officer.  Probably  one  thonsand  children,  or  even  less,  have 
occasioned  this  number  of  visits,  as  an  officer  has  sometimes  been  obliged  to 
call  on  the  same  individual  six  or  eight,  or  even  ten  times  during  the  year  to 
keep  him  in  school.  About  one-thinl  of  the  one  thousand  absentees  do  not 
deserve  to  be  blamed  for  not  being  in*  school,  while  the  remainder  are  more  or 
less  censurable  for  their  absence. 

The  truant  officers  have,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  complained  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  children  as  idle  and  dissolute,  and  about  one  hundred  of 
them  have  been  committed  to  various  reformatory  institutions,  where  they  will 
receive  proper  instruction  and  discipline,  and  enjoy  the  means  of  reformation." 

There  are  three  grades  of  schools,  viz.,  202  Primary  Schools,  with  14,405 
4)npils;  18  Grammar  Schools,  with  10,629  pupils;  and  3  High  Schools,  (1 
Latin,  1  English,  and  1  Girls'  High  School,)  with  495. pupils.  The  following 
particulars  are  gathered  from  the  tables  of  the  Superintendents'  Reports. 

Piimary  Schools — Number  of  schools,    .  .  .         «  .  .      202 

Attendance— Boys,  6,604;  Girls,  5,801.    Total,  .  .        12,405 

Teachers — ^Females,  .....  202 

Grammar  SchooiU — Number,  .  •  .  .  i  18 

Attendance— Boys,  5,301 ;  Girls,  1,328.    Total,       .  .  50,629 

Teachers — ^Masters,  21 ;  Sub-noLasters,  20 ;  Female  Assistants,  166. 

Total,        ......  207 

High  Schools — ^Number,        ......  3 

Latin  School — ^Attendance — ^Boys,    •           .           .           .  .198 

Masters,  1 ;  Sub-masters,  1 ;  Ushers,  I,  .            .  3 

English  High  School — Attendance— Boys,               •           .  .155 

Masters,               •           .           •           •  5 

Girls'  High  School— Attendance— Girls,       .            .            •  .142 

Teachers,      .....  4 

Total  cost  of  School-houses,  including  land  and  repairs,  to  May 

1st,  1856,  ......  $1,452,300.00 

Whole  number  of  children  in  attendance,        .  .  .  23,529 

Expenses  of  schools  for  years  1854-5,  viz,,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  $223,024.61 

Incidental  Expenses,      67,977.34 
Rate  per  scholar — On  Salaries  of  Teachers,         .  .        •  .  9.39 

"   Incidentals,      .....  286 

**    Total  expenses  per  year,  .  .  12.25 

The  Superintendent  submits  the  following  remarks  on  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  schools. 

"In  all  the  Primary  Schools,  except  a  few  established  for  the  special  in- 
struction of  children  over  eight  vears  old,  little  boys  and  girls  are  admitted 
without  distinction,  and  arc  seatea  together  in  the  same  room.  Sitting  side 
by  side  they  study  their  lessons,  and  stand  np  together  in  the  class  for  reading 
and  in  all  other  school  exercises.  In  short,  they  arc  trained  up  together  in 
the  same  way  as  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  any  well  regulated  family,  where 
they  are  taught  to  observe  the  little  proprieties  of  conduct  due  to  each  other. 
But  on  leaving  these  schools  to  enter  those  of  the  next  higher  grade,  the 
pupils  that  have  been  associated  for  years  in  the  same  classes  are  separated, 
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and  one  sex  is  sent  in  one  direction  to  a  grammar  school  lor  boys,  and  tiie 
other  in  a  different  direction  to  a  grammar  school  for  girls. 

There  are  some  practical  inconveniences  arising  from  this  plan  of  separating 
the  sexes  in  tiie  schools,  which  cause  mnch  unnecessary  solicitude  and  trouble 
to  parents.  It  separates  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  family,  and  thus  de- 
prires  the  younger  children  of  tne  care  and  attention  of  their  older  brothers  or 
sisters,  which  uey  so  much  need,  espcciaUy  in  unpleasant  weather,  while 
goln^  to  and  returning  from  school.  But  this  evil  is  greatly  a^;raYated  by 
another  arising  from  mo  same  source.  Having  separate  schools  ror  boys  and 
girls,  usuallydoubles  the  distance  which  each  sex  is  required  to  walk  to  school. 
If  the  weather  were  always  fine,  this  would  not  be  any  special  objection ;  but 
as  it  is  often  unpleasant,  this  plan  compels  the  scholars  to  be  out  in  the  rain, 
or  storm,  or  cold,  or  heat,  twice  as  long  as  would  otherwise  be  necessary, 
which  must  often  keep  the  girls  and  the  younger  boys  from  going  to  school, 
and  mav  sometimes  injure  their  health  by  undue  exposures  in  severe  weather. 
But  it  Is  said  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  rrom  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  schools  outweigh  these  and  other  objections.  Without  intending  to 
enter  upon  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  a 
fair  view  of  the  leading  arguments  which  have  been  offered  in  favor  of  the 
plan,  and  also  of  those  which  have  been  urged  against  it. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  ai^ed  that  a  good  and  appropriate  education  for  the 
girls  in  the  gramihar  schools  requires  a  course  of  studies  different  from  one 
best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  boys  in  these  schools,  because  the  girls  arc  to 
be  called  to  a  class  of  duties  in  after  life  entirely  different  from  those  in  which 
the  boys  are  expected  to  engage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  this  plaus- 
ible assertion  has  no  foundation  in  truth,  because  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
good  course  of  studies  for  the  girls  in  these  schools  which  is  not  almost  en- 
tirely  confined  to  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
history  and  exercises  in  English  composition,  and  this  is  the  very  course  par- 
sued  m  the  grammar  schools  for  boys.  In  farther  proof  of  this  it  is  stated 
that,  fdthough  separate  schools  for  the  girls  have  been  in  operation  for  many 
years,  no  such  course  has  ever  been  introduced  into  them,  and  that  the  present 
bourse  of  studies  prescribed  for  these  schools,  and  the  text-books  required  to 
ce  used  in  them,  are  almost  identical  with  those  prescribed  for  the  boys' 
schools,  and  that  the  slight  differences  whidh  may  now  exist  in  the  books  in 
nse  did  not  spring  from  any  endeavor  to  adapt  them  to  the  different  sexes. 

But  the  advocates  of  separating  the  sexes  in  schools  for  children  claim  that 
on  this  system  the  boys  and  the  girls,  especially  the  latter,  may  be  trained  up 
to  be  more  elevated  in  their  tastes,  more  refined  in  their  manners,  and  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  moral  principles. 

In  reply,  it  is  stated  that  these  assertions  are  not  entitled  to  any  weight 
whatever  unless  supported  by  facts  derived  from  experience,  and  that  these 
facts  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  is  asserted  that  it  \a  not  true  that 
those  persons  who  have  been  chiefly  educated  in  separate  schools  have  ac- 
quired purer  tastes,  more  cultivated  manners  or  better  moral  principles  than 
others  who  wore  educated  in  mixed  schools.  In  support  of  this,  certain  towns 
and  cities  are  named  in  which  mixed  schools  were  changed  into  separate 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  these  benefits,  but,  after  a  few  years'  expe- 
rience, these  schools  were  changed  back  again,  because  the  legal  guardians  of 
them  were  convinced  that  the  separation  led  to  the  nse  of  coarser  speech 
cunon^  both  boys  and  girls,  and  to  ruder  manners  and  more  lax  morals,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  speuing  the  truth  in  relation  to  their  participation  in  the 
various  mischiefis  and  dlsturtMmces  in  which  active  school  children  are  apt  to 
become  entangled. 

To  these  considerations  I  append  two  sketches,— one  of  a  boys'  school, 
drawn  by  De  Quincey,  who  is  ranked  among  the  best  English  writers  of  the 
present  day ;  and  the  other  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  stands  in  the 
nii^est  rank  of  female  writers  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

De  Quincey  is  describing  the  influence  on  himself,  received  j&om  conversing 
with  females  in  regard  to  his  studies,  while  he  was  yet  a  schoolboy. 

'  Then  first  and  suddenly  were  brought  powerfully  before  me  the  change 
which  was  worked  in  the  aspects  of  society  by  the  presence  of  woman,  woman, 
pure,  thoughtful,  noble,  coming  before  me  as  Pandora  crowned  with  perfec- 
tions.   Right  over  against  this  ennobling  spectacle,  with  equal  suddenness,  I 
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Slaoed  the  odioiis  spectacle  of  school-bojsocietj, — ^no  matter  in  what  region  of 
le  earth, — echool-boy  society,  so' frivolous  in  ue  matter  of  its  dispntes,  often 
so  bmtal  in  the  manner;  so  childish,  and  yet  so  remote  from  simplici^;  so 
foolishly  careless,  and  yet  so  revoltingly  selnsh ;  dedicated  ostensibly  to  leam- 
ing,  and  yet  beyond  any  section  of  human  beings  so  conspicuously  ignorant/ 

On  this  passage'  Mrs.  Jameson  remariis  :-^ 

'There  is  a  reyerse  to  this  picture,  as  I  hope  and  belieye.  If  I  haye  met 
i¥ith  those  who  looked  back  on  their  sehool-dkys  with  horror,  as  having  first 
contaminated  them  with  'evil  communication,' I  have  met  with  others  whose 
remembrances  were  all  of  sunshine,  of  early  friendships,  of  joyous  sports. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  a  large  school  composed  wholly  of  gins  is  in  any  respect 
better.  In  the  low  languid  tone  of  mind,  the  petnlent  tempers,  the  small  spite- 
fulnesses,  the  cowardly  concealments,  the  compressed  or  ill-directed  energies, 
the  prooocious  vanities  and  affectations,  many  such  congregations  of  young 
girls  would  form  a  worthy  pendant  to  the  picture  of  boyish  turbulence  and  rm- 
garity  drawn  by  De  Quincey. 

I  am  convinced  from  my  own  recollections,  and  from  all  I  have  learned 
from  experienced  teachers  in  large  sdiools,  that  one  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes 
in  the  training  of  diildren  has  been  tiie  too  early  separation  of  the  sexes.  I 
say,  has  ftaen,  oecanse  I  find  that  everywhere  this  most  dangerous  prejudice  has 
b<»en  e:iying  way  before  the  light  of  truth  and  a  more  general  acquaintance 
with  that  primal  law  of  nature,  which  ought  to  teach  us  that  the  more  we  can 
assimilate  on  a  large  scale  the  public  to  the  domestic  training,  the  better  for  all. 
There  exists  still,  the  impression, — in  the  higher  classes  especially, — that  in 
early  education,  the  mixture  of  the  two  sexes  would  tend  to  make  the  girls 
masculine  and  the  boys  eflPeminate,  but  experience  shows  us  that  it  is  all  Uie 
other  way.  Boys  learn  a  manly  and  protecting  tenderness,  and  the  girls  be- 
come at  once  more  feminine  and  more  truthful.    .    .    . 

When  I  have  seen  a  class  of  girls  stand  up  together,  there  has  been  a  sort 
of  empty  tittering,  a  vacancy  in  the  faces,  an  Inertness,  which  made  it,  as  I 
thought,  very  up liill  work  for  the  teacher ;  so  when  it  was  a  class  of  boys, 
there  has  been  often  a  shiggishnes8,-Hi  tendency  to  ruffian  tricks, — requiring 
perpetual  efltHt  on  the  part  of  the  master.  In  teaching  a  class  of  boys  and 
girb,  accustomed  to  stand  up  together,  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  this.  They 
are  brighter,  readier,  better  behaved ;  there  is  a  kind  of  mutual  influence  work- 
ing for  good ;  and  if  there  be  emulation,  it  is  not  mingled  with  envy  or  ieal- 
ousy.  Mischief,  such  as  might  be  apprehended,  is  in  thi^  case  far  less  likely 
to  arise  than  where  boys  and  girls,  habitually  separated  from  infancy,  are  first 
thrown  together,  just^at  the  age  when  the  feelings  are  first  awakened  and  the 
association  has  all  the  excitement  of  novelty.  A  very  intelligent  school- 
master assured  me  that  he  had  more  trouble  with  a  class  of  fifty  boys  than  with 
a  school  of  three  hundred  boys  and  girls  together,  (in  the  midst  of  whom  I 
found  him,)  and  that  there  were  no  inconveniences  resulting  which  a  wise  and 
careful  and  efficient  superintendence  could  not  control.  '  There  is,'  said  he, 
'  not  only  more  emulation,  more  quickness  of  brain,  but  altogether  a  superior 
healthiness  of  tone,  body  and  mind,  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  trained  to- 

rither,  ....  and  it  extends  into  their  after  life ; — 1  should  say  because 
is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  God  in  forming  us  with  mutual  sympathies, 
moral  and  intellectual,  and  mutual  dependence  ror  help  from  the  yery  begin- 
ning of  life.' 

In  a  moral  point  of  view  this  subject  presents  a  question  of  the  grayest 
character.  All  persons,  whatever  may  be  tneir  specnlatiye  notions,  must  ^ve 
the  preference  to  that  mode  of  educating  the  young,  which,  as  a  general  thing, 
proauoes  the  most  perf^  development  of  the  human  character  and  thus  best 
nts  the  pupils,  while  in  school,  to  sustain  themselves  well  amid  the  temptations 
and  the  duties  of  life. 

In  the  many  thousands  of  Sunday  schools  which  are  established  expressly 
for  promoting  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons, the  theory  of  separating  Uie  sexes  and  of  placing  the  boys  in  one  room 
by  themselves,  and  the  girls  in  another,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better 
results,  has  never  been  approved,  although  hundreds  of  good  men  have  been 
trying  for  yean  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  these 
schools. 
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The  propriety  of  referring  to  this  subject  in  this  report  will  become  apparent 
to  all,  when  it  is  known  tliat,  during  the  ensuing  year,  three  large  and  com- 
modious school-houses  will  be  completed  and  placed  in  the  possession  of  the 
school  committee,  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  The  locations  of  these 
houses  are  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  both  Bexes  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  in  this  way  the  auestion  of  having  them  in  the  same,  or  in  separate 
rooms,  is  forced  upon  tne  attention  of  the  board,  and  they  must  decide  it. 
All  the  new  houses  are  bnilt  in  such  a  manner  that  the  boys  and  girls  have 
entirely  separate  entrances  to  the  building  and  separate  play-grounds.  If 
placed  in  the  same  rooms  thoj  tcill  not  be  together  anywhere,  except  in  the  presence 
of  tfieir  teachers,  and,  in  addition  to  their  authority,  the  sexes,  by  their  mere 
presence,  never  fall  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  over  each  other  whenever 
they  are  brought  together  under  such  wholesome  restraints.  This  influence 
springs  from  a  natural  law  which  pervades  the  human  race,^-one  that  is  im- 
planted in  the  very  constitution  of  the  sexes,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended 
by  the  Creator  as  an  important  means  of  governing  and  guiding  the  young, 
and  of  calling  into  activity  the  higher  principles  of  self-control.  Whenever 
this  natural  force  is  dispensed  with,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce 
some  other,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  control  over  the  young.  Instead  of 
tliifi  influence,  which  always  elevates  the  character  of  all  whom  it  controls,  cor- 
poral punishment  has  been  introduced, — necessarily  introduced, — ^into  the  sep- 
arate schools  for  boys.  It  is  not  here  stated  or  implied  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  resorting  to  corporal  punishment  in  toe  schools  where  the  sexes 
are  under  the  influence  of  each  other's  presence ;  but  it  is  fully  believed  that  » 
large  poition  of  what  is  now  deemed  necessary  in  separate  schools  for  boys 
would  be  uncalled  for,  and  the  teachers  would  be  spared  the  extremely  onpleaa- 
ant  task  of  inflicting  it. 

In  making  the  foregoing  suggestions  on  this  subject,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  question  of  having  separate  or  mixed  schools  is  not  free  from  embarrass- 
ments ;  but  after  an  impartial  view  of  both  sides  of  the  case,  I  am  inclined  to 
give  the  preference  to  that  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  Creator  in 
placing  children  of  both  sexes  together  in  families,  and  which  is  indicated  stUl 
more  clearly  in  the  early  manifestations  of  a  desire  implanted  in  each  sex  to 
be  respected  and  esteemed  br  the  other.  This  sentiment  naturallv  leads 
children  of  different  sexes,  who  are  permitted  to  associate  with  eacn  other 
under  proper  supervision,  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  amiable  manners,  refinement  of  mind  and  a  high  tone  of 
moral  feelings. 

But  those  parents  who  allow  their  sons  and  daughters  to  go  away  from  home 
in  the  evenings,  and  at  other  times,  to  places  where  the  sexes  will  meet  to- 
p;ether  under  far  less  restraints  than  would  always  be  felt  at  school,  will  look 
m  vain  for  these  improvements  in  the  character  of  their  children.  The  solici- 
tude of  many  parents  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  their  children  in  thia  respect, 
seems  to  be  strangely  misdirected.  They  are  extremely  desirous  of  sending 
their  daughters,  who  attend  the  grammar  schools,  to  those  bnildines  which 
are  occupied  exclusively  by  girls,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  entirely  from  the 
sight  of  boys  of  their  own  age,  during  the  broad  daylight  of  school  hours. 
But  when  the  sun  has  gone  down  and  the  shades  of  evening  are  deepening 
into  the  darkness  of  night,  then  many  of  these  same  parents  often  permit  their 
daughters  to  go  to  parties  or  gatherings  for  social  enjoyment,  or  to  various 
other  places  of  amusement,  where  they  will  be  sure  to  meet,  and  not  unfre- 
(juently  to  walk  the  partially  lighted  streets,  with  the  very  boys  whose  presence 
in  the  open  light  of  day,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their  teachers,  was  deemed 
unfavorable  to  the  moral  culture  of  the  girls. 

The  beginnings  of  nearly  all  those  improprieties  of  conduct  into  which  the 
indiscretion  of  children  and  youth  often  leads  them,  mav  be  traced  to  the 
unguarded  social  intercourse  during  the  evenings,  which  their  parents  have, 
peniaps,  thoughtlessly  allowed.  Few  children  and  vonth,  who  have  uniformly 
spent  their  evenings  under  proper  influences,  have  failed  to  become  ornaments 
to  their  families  and  blessings  to  society.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  have 
generally  spent  their  evenings  among  their  companions,  without  being  under 
Sie  salutary  restraints  and  Uie  kind  advice  of  judicious  persons,  have  rarely 
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lUled  to  bring  down  the  gnj  hairs  of  their  parents  in  sorrow  to  the  graye,  and 
to  become  worse  than  useless  to  the  world. 

I  woald  advocate  the  greatest  caution  in  regard  to  the  social  interconne  of 
boys  and  girls  while  at  the  week-day  school,  the  Sanday  school,  and  at  all 
other  places  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  the  day  timet  uid  I  must 
respectfully  but  earnestly  ui^  parents, — and  I  am  sure  that  all  careful  ob- 
servers of  the  young  will  unite  with  me  in  urging  them, — to  turn  their  atten- 
tion and  watchfulness  especially  to  the  places,  the  company  and  the  manner 
in  which  Uieir  children, — such  as  are  in  the  grammar  schools, — spend  their 
evenings.  Parents  should  spare  no  pains  that  ma^  be  necessary  to  inform 
themselves  on  these  points,  and  to  throw  around  their  sons  and  daughters  ^e 
strongest  moral  safeenards.  For  it  is  well  known  that  the  lower  passions  of 
the  human  race  slumber  during  the  daytime,  like  certain  wild  animals,  and^ 
like  them  also,  when  darkness  comes,  awake  hungry  for  their  prey." 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report 
of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  for  1855. 

"  The  whole  number  of  schools  in  1855  was  803,  namely,  1  High  School,  1 
Normal  School,  56  Grammar  Schools,  47  Secondaries,  156  Primaries,  and  42 
Unclassified  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  935,  of  whom  81  were  males,  and  854 
females. 

The  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  the  schools  was  54,813,  of  whom 
28,152  were  boys,  and  26,661  were  girls.  These  items,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  previous,  show  an  increase  of  not  less  than  15  schools,  59 
teachers,  and  2,740  scholars. 

The  increase  of  2,740  new  scholars,  during  the  year,  required  the  employ- 
ment of  69  additional  teachers,  which,  at  the  rates  already  existing,  still  further 
■welled  the  item  of  salaries  by  ai)ont  $15,000. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  the  Controllers  during  tlie  year,  was 
$520,786.22. 

It  has  been  customary,  heretofore,  to  divide  the  expenses  into  two  principal 
heads,  namely,  those  which  are  essentially  temporary,  as  salaries,  house-keep- 
ing, fuel,  &c.,  and  those  which  are  permanent,  and  the  use  of  which  remains 
ftom  year  to  year.  Under  the  latter  head  are  included  building  lots,  school- 
houses,  additions  and  repairs  to  the  same,  furnaces  and  stoves,  and  furniture 
generally.  All  these  items  are  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  investment,  the 
annual  interest  only  of  the  agg^regate  amount  being  chargeable  to  eadi  year. 
The  sums  spent  for  these  purposes  in  1855,  were  for 

New  School  Houses,              ....  $19,828.67 

Additions  and  Repairs,               ....  28,728.30 

Furnaces  and  Stoves,            ....  7,652.44 

Furniture,            ......  8,826.50 

Total,  ..;...      $65,035.91 

The  aggregate  of  the  sums  previonaly  expended  for  these 
purposes  from  1818,  to  December,  1854,  (See  Appendix,) 
amounted  to        ......       $1,171,787.10 

Adding  the  amount  for  1856,       .  .  65,035.91 

Total,         .  •.  .  .  «        $1,236,823.61 

We  have  a  total  permanent  investment  in  lots,  houses,  and  furniture,  of 
$1,236,823.61.  The  interest  en  this  ttm  at  5  per  cent.  |which  is  as  much  as 
other  holders  of  real  estate  are  wont  Iv  net  after  deducting  taxes  and  repairs) 
is  $61,841.18.  This  sum  of  $61,841.18  is  really  the  rent  at  which  the  public 
■chooU  in  1855  had  the  use  of  the  school-houses  owned  by  the  city.  The 
other  rents  (for  houses  owned  by  individuals,  and  leased  by  the  Controllers, 
including  also  ground  rents  and  water  rents)  were  $25,558.60.  The  total 
amount  of  these  two  items  chargeable  to  the  past  year,  under  the  general  head 
of  rent,  as  just  explained,  is  $87,399.78. 
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The  whole  amoimt  expended  in  1855,  for  incidentals,  miy  be  rea^itnlflted 
•B  follows : 

Fncl,  $20,140.25 

Saperintendenoe  and  cleaning  of  Bchool-bonses,  derk  hire,  printing, 

and  other  petty  expenses  of  the  twentr-fonr  sectional  boards,  36,844.71 
General  expenses  of  the  board  of  oontrollers,  12,081.14 

$69,066.10 

The  rarioos  items  of  cost,  therefore,  in  teaching  the  papils  of  the  public 
schools,  are  redacible  to  these  four  heads,  namely, 

1.  Tuition  (salaries  of  teachers.)  2.  Books  and  stationery.  3.  Incidentals. 
4.  Rent  of  school-houses,  including  in  the  latter,  not  only  payment  for  those 
buildings  leased  from  indiyiduals,  but  also  interest  on  the  cost  of  those  owned 
by  the  city. 

These  items  divided  severally  by  54,813,  the  whole  number  of  papils,  show 
the  precise  rate  of  cost  under  each  head  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Tuition,  (salaries  of  teachers,)  $294,316.19  rate  per  pupil,  $5.87 
Books  and  Stationery,  51,320.26  "  .94 

Incidentals,      .  69,066.10  "  1.26 

Kent,  .  87,399.78  "  1.59 

Total  expense  of  educating  a  pupil  for  one  year,  $9.16 

This  statement  includes  everything,  of  every  kind,  legitimately  chaiveable. 
It  includes,  moreover,  the  expenses  of  the  High  School  and  the  Normal  School, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  schools. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  superior  character  of  tl^  instruction  and  the  high 
state  of  discipline  in  the  public  schools,  and  consider  that  for  so  small  a  rate 
of  expense,— onl^  $9.16  per  annum,  (a  sum  not  so  large  as  the  ordinary  cost 
of  books  alone  m  private  schools,)— «very  child  in  this  city  may  receive  a 
really  excellent  education,  and  that  more  than  fifty-four  thousand  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  city  are  now  receiving  such  an  education,  the  controllers  can  not 
but  feel,  that  they  have  reason  to  congratulate  their  fellow-dtisens  upon  the 
condition  of  this  important  department  of  the  public  service,  and  to  claim  for 
it  resalts  commensurate  with  tne  expense. 

The  Grammar,  Secondary,  Primarv  and  Unclassified  Schools,  (leavine  oat 
the  High  School  and  the  'Normal  School,)  contain  53,772  pupils,  and  have 
cost  for  the  year,  under  the  three  heads  just  named,  as  follows : 

Tuition,  (salaries  of  teachers,)  $269,597.86  rate  per  pupil,  $6.01 
Books  and  Sutionery,  49,754.09  '^  .92 

Incidentals,  66,101.62  "  1.23 

Total, $7.16 

The  Normal  School  contains,  besides  its  210  normal  papils,  230  children  in 
its  school  of  practice.  Whatever  these  230  children  would  have  cost,  if  taught 
in  one  of  the  grammar  or  secondary  schools,  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the 
sum  total  of  the  expenses  of  the  normal  school,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
amount  legitimately  chaigeable  to  normal  pnpils.  The  average  rates  of  ex- 
pense in  the  other  schools  have  just  been  shown.  According  to  these  rates, 
the  230  children  m  the  school  of  practice  would  have  cost,  had  they  been 
tai^ht  elsewhere,  $1,152.30  for  tuition,  $211.60  for  books  and  sUtionery,  and 
$282.90  for  incidentsJs.  Deducting  these  sums  from  the  gross  amount  charged 
to  the  normal  school,  we  have  the  following  results  as  the  legitimate  expenses 
of  the  210  normal  pupils:  ^ 

Tuition,  (salaries  of  teachers,)  %,777.70  rate  per  pupQ,  $17.99 
Books  and  Stationery,  570.72  "  2.71 

Incidentals,        .  574.47  "  2.74 

Total, $23.44 
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The  number  of  pnpiU  attending  the  Bigh  School  has  been  601,  and  the  ex- 
penses have  been  as  follows : 

Taition,  (salaries  of  teachers,)  $19,788.33  rate  per  pnpil,  $32.92 
Books  and  Stationery,  783.85  "  1.30 

Incidentals,  *  2,107.11  "  3  50 

Total,  ......  $37.72 

The  Hifh  School  continnes  to  be  managed  with  efflciencj  and  economy.  It 
has  already,  in  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  admitted  3,477  pnpils  to  the 
advantages  of  its  coarse  of  instmction,  and  those  young  gentlemen  who  have 
spent  any  considerable  time  within  its  walls,  are  generally  regarded  with 
special  favor  by  the  business  men  of  the  city.  The  intense  competition  amone 
the  pnpils  of  tne  lower  sch^ls,  to  become  partakers  of  its  benefits,  is  of  itseff 
an  immense  advantage.  It  prodaces  a  vigorous  and  healthful  activity  through- 
out the  system." 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School,  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  submits  the 
following  remarkable  statement  respecting  the  punctual  attendance  of  the 
pupils  of  his  school. 

"  The  attendance  of  the  pnpils  of  the  High  School  is,  in  my  opinion,  worthy 
of  remark.  I  take  the  ^peater  pleasure  in  quoting  it,  because,  according  to  my 
experience  and  observation,  there  is  no  more  certain  test  of  the  condition  of  a 
school  than  the  state  of  its  attendance.  No  one  fact  shows  more  conclusively 
the  interest  which  the  pupils  take  in  their  studies,  or  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  several  departments.  From  an  examina- 
tion which  I  made  several  years  ago  into  the  records  of  the  public  schools 
nnder  the  Lancasterian  system,  I  found  that  the  average  rate  of  absenteeism  for 
a  series  of  years  ms  more  than  33  per  cent.  In  some  of  those  same  schools 
now,  the  absenteeism  has  been  reduced  to  a  rate  that  is  almost  nominal,  not 
more  than  4  or  5  per  cent.  In  the  High  School,  during  the  last  term,  the 
highest  rate  of  absenteeism  was  only  3  per  cent.,  namely,  during  the  first  month, 
when  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  were  away  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
week,  through  a  misapprehension  of  the  day  on  which  the  sesssion  was  to  begin. 
The  next  highest  rate  was  during  the  extremely  cold  weather,  in  the  month  of 
January.  Even  then,  it  rose  to  only  2*97  per  cent.  The  lowest  rate  was 
daring  the  fourth  month  of  the  term,  when  it  was  only  1  *5  per  cent  The 
average  rate  of  absentism  for  the  whole  term,  was  2*2  per  cent.  The  greatest 
numl^r  of  absence  on  any  one  day,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  snow- 
storm, on  the  3d  of  January,  when  forty-six  pupils  were  absent.  The  best 
attendance  during  the  term,  was  on  the  25th  or  October,  and  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, on  each  of  which  days  there  were  only  three  absent  out  of  the  whole 
sdiool.  There  were  seven  days  in  the  term,  on  which  there  were  only  5 
absent.  The  class  whose  attendance  was  best,  was  Division  A.  One  of  their 
number  was  absent  for  two  weeks,  with  the  varioloid.  With  this  exception, 
there  were  out  of  the  whole  class  only  3  absent  daring  all  the  first  month,  only 
1  in  the  fourth  month,  1  in  the  fifth  month,  and  none  at  all  in  the  second  and 
third  months.  In  connection  with  these  facts,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
many  of  our  pupils  have  to  come  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  that  the 
average  distance  which  they  have  to  come  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half." 

The  training  of  the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools  in  composition  is  treated  as 
follows : 

"  On  three  successive  evenings  of  the  week  before  commencement,  public 
exercises  in  composition  and  declamation  are  held  in  the  large  lecture  room  of 
the  High  School.  The  compositions  on  these  occasions,  are  written  extem- 
pore, on  subjects  assigned  on  the  spot,  by  some  one  in  the  audience.  The 
subject  is  announced,  and  the  writers  begin  to  compose  just  before  the  decla- 
mation commences.  When  the  declamation,  which  lasts  about  an  hour,  ia 
ended,  each  writer  is  called  upon  to  rise  in  his  place,  and  read  what  he  has 
written  during  the  time  of  the  speaking.  These  exercises  are  a  better  test  of 
the  intellectoiU  training  whidi  the  pupils  have  received,  than  any  other  which 
the  school  affords," 
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The  following  Btatistics  and  snggestions  are  taken  from  the  Annual  ReporU 
ftf  the  School  Committee  to  the  City  Council,  and  of  the  Stqaenntendent  (Ber. 
Daniel  Leach)  to  the  School  Committee,  for  1895. 

Number  of  scholars  admitted  in  spring,  1855,  .  .  6,680 

Ayerage  daily  attendance,  ......  4,627 

Average  daily  absence,  ......         809 

The  committee  submit  the  following  remark  as  to  a  practice  which  is  be- 
ginning  to  prevail  in  our  manufacturing  towns : 

"  The  employment  of  children  in  our  manufacturing  establishments  during 
tiie  night  time,  has  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  a  most  debasing  influence 
on  the  character  of  that  portion  of  our  community  dependent  upon  that  labor 
for  their  support.  It  is  a  practice  that  should,  if  possible,  be  pronibited.  Boys 
and  girls  alike  are  employed  throughout  the  entire  night  during  some  portion 
of  the  year,  thus  reversinp^  the  onlef  of  nature,  and  turning  night  into  day ; 
and  at  that  age,  the  bad  effect  upon  the  morals,  upon  the  future  character  of 
these  persons,  can  not  be  estimated.  The  day  is  spent  partly  in  sleep,  and 
partly  in  the  street ;  and  they  are  left  to  grow  up  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
Ignorance,  and  consequently  fit  subjects  for  crime  and  vice." 

The  superintendent  dwells  at  great  length  and  ability  on  the  evils  of 

Ibrsoulab  Attbndaitcx. 

"  The  evil  that  first  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  mag- 
nitude, and  I  allude  to  it  at  this  time,  not  because  it  exists  in  this  city  in  a 
greater  degree  than  elsewhere,  but  rather  because  its  enormity  is  so  great  that 
it  never  should  be  lost'sight  of,  until  some  judicious  and  appropriate  remedy 
is  found  for  its  mitigation  or  permanent  cure.  I  refer  to  the  irregular  attena- 
ance  of  children  in  Our  public  schools.  It  is  hardlv  possible  to  overstate  the 
magnitude  of  this  evil.  It  is  one  that  has  engaged  the  attention  and  awakened 
the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  friends  of  education  throughout  New  England. 
In  our  educational  periodicals,  and  in  the  reports  of  committees  and  saperin- 
tendcnts,  eloquent  and  touching  appeals  have  been  sent  forth  to  parents,  and 
still  this  evil  is  shedding  its  saddening  and  blighting  influences  over  the  best 
schools  in  our  land.  The  means  and  agencies  that  are  now  employed  in  the 
noblest  of  all  causes,  are  failing  to  produce  their  legitimate  results.  Thorough 
and  skillful  teaching,  united  with  vigilant  and  careful  supervision,  can  accom- 
plish, comparatively  but  little,  when  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  inconstant  and 
irregular.  What  can  more  effectually  damp  the  ardor  of  a  faithful  teacher, 
and  render  nuj^atory  his  best  directed  efforts,  than  the  firequent  absences  of  his 
-pupils  ?  For  in  a  school  properly  graded  and  classed,  every  instance  of  absence 
or. tardiness  produces,  more  or  less,  disorder  and  confusion,  and  seriously  inter- 
rupts the  onward  progress  of  the  dass.  When  a  pupil  returns  to  school  after 
a  long  or  a  short  absence,  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  must  eiUier  wait  in 
idleness,  while  he  is  fully  prepared  in  that  which  they  have  passed  over,  or  he 
must  be  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  attempting  to  comprehend  truths 
which  can  not  be  thoroughly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  that  which 
precedes.  For  there  can  be  no  intelligent  study  unless  each  pre<»ding  step  is 
preparatory  to  a  succeeding  one. 

1  he  developing  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  their  natural  order,  is  of  far 
more  consequence  than  the  simple  knowledge  of  any  number  of  facts,  howevei 
important  they  may  be.  And  this  can  be  secured  only  by  a  gradual  and  unin- 
terrupted process,  analogous  to  that  which  we  observe  in  nature,  in  the  open- 
ing bud  and  the  expanding  flower. 

The  eflfect  of  irregular  attendance  on  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  no  less 
marked  and  striking.  When  scholars  cease  to  be  interested  in  their  studies, 
they  soon  become  proper  subjects  for  discipline.  A  large  majority  of  all  cases 
of  difficulty  originate  from  this  source.  Instances  are  quite  rare  of  pupils 
felling  under  censure,  who  are  prompt  and  regular  in  their  attendance  at  school. 
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Bat  this  eyil  u  bj  no  means  limited  to  the  school-room.  The  habits  formed 
in  early  life  have  a  powerful  and  abiding  inflnence  in  determining  tile  fatnie 
career  of  every  yonth.  And  every  system  of  education  must  be  radically  de- 
fective in  which  this  is  not  regarded  of  paramount  importance." 

Truaxct. 

**  There  is  still  another  class  of  youth  who  are  habitually  truants,  whom  no 
parental  authority  can  reach,  and  no  power  but  that  of  the  law  can  bring 
under  the  influence  of  intellectual  and  moral,  discipline.  Shall  such  continae 
to  roam  our  streets,  and  early  become  initiated  in  all  the  debasing  vices  of  our 
city,  or  shall  the  iHendl^  arm  of  the  law  be  extended  to  rescue  them  from 
utter  degradation  and  nun  ?  Without  the  aid  of  some  legislative  enactment 
but  little  can  be  done  by  this  committee  to  benefit  this  class.  Active  s^pa- 
thy  and  moral  suasion  can  accomplish  something,  but  there  can  be  no  efiectual 
femedy  for  this  growing  evil,  unless  there  are  compulsory  measures  to  be 
resorted  to  when  necessary.  In  many  towns  and  cities  in  New  England  a 
truant  law  is  enforced,  which  is  accomplishing  an  incalculable  amount  of 
good.  Might  not  a  judicious  law,  wisely  adioiimstered,  produce  similar 
results  in  this  city  1  ** 

The  annual  report  of  the  city  auditor  for  1855,  exhibits  the  following 
items  of  expenditure  for  public  schools : 

Salary  of  Superintendent,        .....         $1,500.00 
*'  Teachers  in  High  School,  .  .  .      4,037.00 

11,725.00 

9,183.34 

11,442.51 

1,336.67 

450.00 

41,000.00 

15,000.00 

56,000.00 

8,718.00 

64,737.27 


'*  **  Grammar  Schools, 

"  "  Intermediate  " 

"  "  Primary         " 

"  "  Colored  " 

"  "  Evening         " 


Aggregate  of  expenses  for  superintendence  and  instruction. 
Incidental  expenses,  fuel,  slight  repairs,  &c.,    . 
TCotal  annual  expense  of  instruction  and  incidentals. 
Expenditure  for  sites,  &c.,         .... 
Total  expenditure  for  public  schools. 


Expense  for  the  reform  schools,  ....  16,633.87 

The  following  items  are  gathered  fix>m  the  official  census,  taken  in  July, 
1855,  by  Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.  D. 

Population  in  1855,                      .            .  47,785 

"               "        native  bom,       .                        .         •  .  33,682 

"               "        foreign  bom,            ....  23,848 

Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10,    .  4,951 

«'                "            "                '^          10  and  15,                       .  4,266 

"                "            "                "          15  and  20,    .            .  4,690 

Number  of  persons  who  attended  school  in  1854-55,  7,916 

"                "                    "            "            between  5  and  15,  .        6,238 

"               "                  "           "           under  5  and  over  15,  783 

"                "                   "            "            public  schools,    .  .      67,000 

"  "  "  "  Catholic  and  select  schools,    1,286 

"               "             returned  as  not  going  to  school,        .  2,984 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  1855,  $300,000.00 

Expenditnre  for  public  schools,            .           .                        .  81,371.04 

"                 highways,             .....  818,517.03 

.  "                 police, 41,592.00 

"                 support  of  the  poor,         ....  13,737.86 

We  shall  continue  our  extracts  from  the  official  documents  respecting  public 
schools  in  other  huge  cities  and  towns  in  the  different  States. 
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TABLE  Vin.— POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  THE  UNITED  CTATB& 


drai  AJiB  vowm. 


u 

u 


Baoffor Ifa. 

Portliind »♦ 

AacoBta " 

BAih ♦• 

Maneheiter N.  Hamp. 

Boston Mms. 

LoweU " 

Salem ** 

Boxbury ** 

Charlealown ** 

Wnro(>Bter ** 

New  Bedford «* 

Cambridge ** 

Lynn " 

Springlleld " 

Taunton ** 

ProTidence B.  I. 

New  Haren Conn. 

Norwich •* 

Hartford ** 

New  York  City N.  T. 

Brooklyn 

Albany 

BollUo 

BoeheKer ** 

WilUaroabvx ** 

Troy " 

Syraeoie " 

Uilca " 

Poufakeepale ** 

Loekporl ** 

OsweRo •* 

Nttwburg ** 

Kingrtm <* 

Newark N.  Jer. 

Paterson ** 

New  Brunswick ** 

PbUadelphia  City Penn. 

Phila.  Co.,  exdosire  of  the  city     ** 

Ptttaburg « 

Alleghany « 

Beading »* 

Lanca»ler , ** 

Wilmington Del 

BalUmore Md. 

Washington D.  CoL 

Bichmood Ylrg. 

Norfolk •* 

Petersburg ** 

Wheeling « 

Charleaton^ B.  Oar. 

Savannah Ga. 

Mobile Ala. 

New  Orleans La. 

Lafayette *• 

Memphis Tenn. 

Nashville •* 

Louisville Ky. 

Cincinnati Ohio. 

Columbtts •♦ 

Cleveland «* 

Dayton •* 

Ohmcoihe •« 

Zanesville « 

Madison Ll 

Chicago IlL 

')etn>it Mich. 

St.  Louis Mo. 

MUwankee Wis. 


Of  1K«. 

Pepnktimi 
•f  ISM. 

F«Aal«tio« 

oris». 

Ratio  of  in 
craaMfrom 
ISSO  to  IMt*. 

Ratio    of 

ia'M  (y'ai 
iSMtolW. 

%m 

8,687 

14,488 

800.09 

67.88 

18.598 

16,818 

90.816 

80.79 

86.77 

8.960 

6314 

8.885 

8831 

64.7T 

8,778 

6,141 

8,080 

86.85 

66.00 

sn 

8.886 

18388 

868.87 

880.67 

61.8M 

98,888 

186.871 

68.01 

4636 

6.474 

80.796 

wl.oc0 

981.88 

6038 

18,806 

16.088 

80.864 

8.64 

8436 

6,247 

9,069 

18364 

78.88 

108.04 

8.788 

11,4S4 

17.816 

80.76 

49  91 

4.178 

7.497 

17,049 

79.65 

187.41 

7,699 

18.067 

16.448 

69.08 

86.08 

M78 

8^409 

16.816 

8&48 

80.98 

6.188 

9367 

14,860 

62.06 

62.08 

6,784 

10,986 

11,766 

61.98 

7.01 

6,048 

7.646 

10,441 

86.68 

8637 

16,888 

88,171 

41.618 

87.65 

79.16 

10,678 

18360 

90346 

8L87 

66.96 

6,161 

7.889 

10,966 

40.86 

41.08 

7,074 

9,468 

18355 

8&84 

^16 

197,118 

818,710 

616307 

68.64 

64.85 

163M 

86388 

96.888 

86.87 

167.86 

84;S09 

88,781 

60,768 

89.89 

60.68 

8,668 

18318 

48.961 

110.01 

188.08 

9,20T 

90,191 

86,408 

119.08 

80.89 

1,117 

6,094 

80,780 

866.04 

604.84 

11,666 

19384 

98,786 

67.08 

48.88 

— 

— . 

98371 

_ 

— 

8,888 

18.788 

17,566 

6837 

87.41 

7,888 

10,006 

18.944 

8834 

89.85 

8.888 

9,106 

18388 

188.68 

85.80 

8.706 

4.666 

18305 

78.68 

161.68 

6,484 

8.988 

1M15 

89.06 

87.78 

4,170 

6324 

10.888 

89.66 

76.07 

10,988 

17,890 

88391 

67.85 

184.96 

— 

7396 

11388 

.-. 

49.86 

7381 

8668 

78387 

10.68 

M.58 

80,468 

98,665 

181376 

16.04 

8938 

108.886 

164,878 

887386 

61.79 

74.88 

18^ 

81,116 

46,601 

68.00 

180.07 

8,801 

10.089 

81.861 

960.19 

110.78 

6.866 

8,410 

15,748 

48.61 

87.86 

7,704 

8,417 

18366 

9.86 

46.09 

— 

8367 

18.979 

_ 

67.07 

80,630 

108,818 

169,064 

86.09 

65.88 

18,886 

88364 

40,001 

94.01 

71.08 

6,066 

80.166 

97,488 

989.88 

8636 

9314 

10380 

14386 

11.96 

81.19 

8388 

1M86 

14.010 

88.81 

85.08 

6.876 

7386 

11391 

48.46 

44.41 

80,889 

89,861 

48386 

__ 

46.90 

7309 

11314 

16,060 

68.67 

4831 

8.194 

18,678 

8O3I8 

996.74 

61.87 

40,886 

108.198 

119,460 

106.09 

1A89 

— 

8,807 

14,190 

_ 

842.46 

_ 

8.096 

8,889 

_ 

886.87 

63M 

6,929 

10,478 

94.48 

51.81 

10341 

81.810 

48,196 

106.01 

108.66 

84.831 

46388 

16,486 

86.61 

149.11 

8,485 

6,048 

17,888 

14837 

195.66 

1,076 

6,071 

17,084 

464.81 

180.67 

8.960 

6,067 

10.977 

.   106.66 

80.98 

8,846 

8.977 

7,100 

8974 

78.68 

8,094 

4,760 

7,989 

64.04 

6636 

— 

8.798 

8.006 

.. 

110.76 

.^ 

4,470 

89,968 

_ 

67031 

8388 

9,108 

81,019 

809.68 

180.99 

4,977 

16.469 

77,860 

880.09 

879.76 

— 

1,718 

80.061 

— 

1,071.78 

IV.  CORSOIIDATIOR  AMD  OTHER  lODIFICATIONS  OF  AISUCAI COILSBM. 
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This  oGcasion  seemfl  to  me  to  furnish  an  omen  of  national  interest ; 
may  I  not  add,  of  world-wide  interest.  As  connected  with  higher 
education — ^with  the  administration  of  Colleges  and  Universities — ^it 
appears  to  furnish,  at  least,  some  hope  that  several  movements,  which 
I  believe  are  imperiously  needed,  may,  at  no  distant  day,  be  secured. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  consolidation  of  two  independent  colle- 
giate institutions,  and  as  such,  I  hail  it  as  an  event  which  might  be 
repeated  in  our  own  State,  and  throughout  the  land,  with  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. Hitherto  the  tendency  has  been  to  multiply  colleges,  and 
to  isolate  them..  There  are  now  some  hundred  and  fifty  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  They  all  claim  to  stand  on  the  same  level,  to  teach 
the  same  branches,  and  to  have  the  same  right  to  public  confidence 
and  support  Resources  which,  if  concentrated,  would  have  been 
ample  for  the  thorough  endowment  of  a  few  institutions,  have  been 
so  scattered,  and  so  large  a  part  of  them  have  been  so  improvidently 
expended,  that  nearly  all  our  colleges  are  crippled  for  want  of  libra- 
ries, apparatus,  and  a  competent  staff  of  accomplished  teachers.  In 
their  relations  to  each  other,  there  is  neither  affiliation,  subordination, 
noi^— except  casually— ^ven  co-operation.  With  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  Britain,  we  are  without  one  University  proper.  Our 
college  system  is  now,  in  respect  to  organization,  where  our  common 
or  public  school  system  was  before  the  establishment  of  High  Schools. 
The  citizens  of  Lancaster  know  how  that  one  measure  infused  new 
life  and  vigor  into  the  whole  school  system  of  this  town — ^how,  by  a 
proper  distribution  and  gradation  of  work,  the  teaching  has  been  im- 
proved in  every  department ;  and  a  portion  of  the  pupils  carried  for- 
ward much  further  than  formerly.  What  has  thus  been  done  for 
common  schools  needs  to  be  done  for  colleges.  If  they  would  not  be 
distanced  in  the  work  of  progress  and  improvement,  they  must  no 
longer  remain  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  each  other.  They 
must  contemplate  the  necessity  of  hearty  co-operation,  if  not  of  combi- 

*  lUouriB  at  the  fioraud  op«Biaf  of  Fiuklis  uid  Manhall  CoU«g>  fcimad  hj  th«  ooMolida 
tioA  of  two  ehartorad  iattitatioBfl— Fnaklio  Collogt  looattd  at  liUicasttr,  and  Mtrrhul]  Col 
Ugo,  looatid  At  Mocoonborf . 
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nation  and  consolidation.  They  nnui  prepare  the  wojf  far  the  epem 
Univertity  which^  like  the  Uniyersities  of  London  and  France,  may 
be  merely  an  organic  center  for  purposes  of  supervision ;  or  it  might 
be  constituted  by  a  Board  of  Professors  delegate^  from  different 
coUeges,  and  giving,  personally,  higher  courses  of  instruction  at  some 
convenient  point.  I  hail  the  union  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
in  the  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  movement  among 
similar  institutions  towards  more  of  centralization. 

II.  In  another  respect,  this  event  seems  to  me  to  be  auspicious.  I 
observe  among  your  Professors,  one  gentleman,  at  least,  who  was 
reared  in  a  Foreign  University,  and  who  has  held  an  iMmorable 
post  as  teacher  in  a  College  in  Southern  Europe.*  I  hear  too,  thai 
a  distinguished  German  Professor,  who,  several  years  since,  was  in- 
vited to  leave  his  fatherland  for  a  chair  in  the  Theological  Faculty 
of  Marshall  College,  has  been  invited  to  beeome  your  Preddentf 
Though  I  have  not  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  and  can  presume 
to  have  no  opinion  of  his  qualifications  for  such  a  poet,  yet  there  is 
one  reason  why  I  earnestly  hope  he  may  accept  this  place.  I  desire 
to  see  the  example  followed  which  Marshall  College  has  given.  In 
almost  every  country  of  Europe,  there  are  men  of  high  endowments, 
of  admirable  erudition,  capable  of  giving  instruction  to  the  mosi 
advanced  students,  who  are  yet  languishing  in  obscurity  and  poverty. 
Such  talent  exists  in  Germany  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  the 
intellectual  and  scholastic  market  is  actually  glutted.  Here  it  is  fiur 
otherwise.  Pursuits  of  a  more  exciting  and  engrossing  nature  absorb, 
with  us,  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  are  given  among  the 
laborious  earnest-minded  Grermans  to  literary  toiL  We  import  their 
laboring  population  by  thousands — ^we  import  their  accomplished 
artisans  and  agriculturists — ^we  import  from  all  the  countries  of  con* 
tinental  Europe,  teachers  in  the  rudiments  of  their  respective  Ian* 
guages.  Why  should  we  n'ot  have  a  portion  of  their  illnstrioos 
scholars  and  eavane  also.  Where  can  they  find  a  larger  field,  or  the 
promise  of  better  pecuniary  remuneration  ? 

This  policy  is  recommended  by  various  considerations — and  there 
are  special  reasons  why  it  should  originate  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
State  has  one  characteristic,  till  recently,  almost  peculiar  to  it,  but 
which  is  fast  gi-owing  to  be  the  characteristic  of  our  nation.  It  is  the 
somewhat  heterogeneous  nationalities  that  are  represented  in  its  popu- 
lation. Not  only  Old  and  New  England,  but  Germany,  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Sweden,  have  l<mg  had  within  this  Commonwealth  colo- 
nies of  their  people.  This  will  soon  be  the  case  with  every  part  of 
the  United  States.    Ingredients,  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded 

*  Pn&nor  Kapp«a.  f  ProfnMr  Sehaif. 
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as  incongrnons  and  discordant,  are  seething  in  our  great  national 
cauldron,  and  we  confidently  expect  to  see  them  fused  and  blended  into 
one  harmonious  whole— penetrated  by  the  one  American  spirit.  This 
result  will  be  sure  and  speedy,  in  proportion  as  the  culture  which  we 
apply  to  the  rising  generation  is  large-minded  and  liberal— Jurying 
respect  to  national  peculiarities  and  combining,  in  a  wise  eclectic 
spirit,  the  methods  of  different  fatherlands.  .  Where  can  such  a  policy 
originate  so  properly  or  so  readily  as  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

There  is  another  reason  why  it  appears  to  me  desirable  that  our 
higher  instruction  in  this  country  should  have  an  infusion  from  Grer- 
many.  That  country  has  given  to  the  world  an  open  Bible,  the  com- 
mon school  and  the  printing  press.  Wherever  these  its  gifts  are 
fully  enjoyed — ^there  a  reading  and  thinking  people  must  be  formed. 
Combined,  as  they  are  in  this  country,  with  a  free  political  system 
and  with  prodigious  industrial  activity,  they  make  a  nation  of  readers, 
a  nation  of  worken  and  to  some  extent  a  nation  of  thinkers.  Our 
intellectual  activity  is  widespread  and  intense,  and  it  associates  itself 
intimately  with  active  practical  life.  But  the  predominance  of 
that  life  with  us  is  not  friendly  at  present  to  deep  erudition  or  to  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  thinking.  We  have  literature,  but  we  want 
ripe  thorough  scholarship.  We  have  philosophies,  but  they  are 
crude,  presumptuous,  and  narrow.  Errors  and  extravagancies— 
whether  pertaining  to  speculation  or  to  practical  questions^— swarm 
over  the  land,  and  in  the  absence  of  vigorous  habits  of  investigation 
and  of  a  copious  learning,  they  perpetuate  themselves  to  the  equal 
injury  and  disgrace  of  our  national  character.  To  her  other  gifls,  then, 
let  Germany  add  one  more.  Let  her  scholars  teach  us  the  patiencCi 
the  thoroughness,  the  unquenchable  zeal  and  lofty  enthusiasm  with 
which  subjects  should  be  considered ;  and  the  manly  frankness  and 
boldness  with  which  results  should  be  announced.  Let  her  assist  in 
putting  into  our  hands  the  true  Ithuriel  spear,  one  touch  of  which 
will  suffice  to  unmask  pretentious  sophisms,  and  one-sided  schemeSi 
and  ambitious,  unscrupulous  sciolism. 

Would  the  German  scholaatic  mind  be  injured  by  such  an  associa* 
tion  with  ours  ?  No  wise  Cierman  will  think  so.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  saying  of  a  distinguished  scholar  (I  think)  of  the 
fatherland,  that  while  the  English  ruled  over  the  sea,  the  French 
over  the  land,  the  sway  of  Germany  was  over  the  air.  I  honor  the 
passion  for  the  ideal,  and  the  stem  enthusiasm  with  which  the  most 
abstruse  philosophical  questions  are  discussed  among  that  noble 
people.  But  no  candid  observer  will  deny,  that  while  the  Anglo- 
Ameiican  is  too  much  given  to  empiricism,  the  Crerman  is  rather  too 
mach  addicted  to  speculative  dogmatism— 4oo  impatient  of  qualifying 
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theories  by  practice— too  disdunful  of  tlie  wisdom  which  comes  onlj 
from  a  combination  of  high  thoaght  with  active  efficiency.  Coald  the 
speculative  tastes  and  liberal  enthusiasm  of  the  one  be  combined  with 
the  robust  sagacity  and  indomitable  enterprise  of  the  other,  we  might 
inaugiuate  a  form  of  culture,  nobler  and  nM>re  beneficent  than  the 
world  Las  yet  seen.  May  we  not  hope  that  to  promote  such  a  blend- 
ing and  interpenetration  of  these  national  characteristics  will  be  one 
of  the  cherished  objects  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  ? 

m.  I  cannot  but  anticipate  another  benefit  from  this  movement. 
The  teaching  in  this  college,  I  trust,  will  always  be  the  result  of 
earnest  thinking,  of  profound  research.  It  is  time  we  had  done  with 
the  notion  that  superficial  men  make  the  best  teachers.  It  is  a  notion 
which  has  been  quite  too  prevalent  in  this  country ;  the  effect  of  it 
has  been  not  only  to  emasculate  our  teaching,  but  to  paralyze  the 
studies  of  our  professors  and  instructors.  It  has  taken  from  them 
that  stimulus  to  daily  effort,  to  continued  freshness  of  thought  and 
ardor  of  inquiry,  which  ought  to  have  been  supplied  by  their  profes- 
sion. The  universities  of  Germany  contain  a  great  practical  refuta- 
tion of  this  pestilent  heresy.  The  most  popular  teachers  have  beea 
their  ablest  thinkers  and  profoundest  scholars.  They — and  the  re- 
mark applies  in  some  measure  to  the  professors  of  Scottish  universi- 
ties— have  shown  that  a  talent  for  elementary  exposition  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  habits  of  the  most  devoted  and  intricate  research- 
that,  in  truth,  each  promotes  and  is  promoted  by  the  other. 

And  the  same  lesson  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
dty.  There  are  those  present  who  remember  well  a  modest,  unob- 
trusive teacher,  in  one  of  those  schools,  who  was  always  assiduous 
and  successful,  especially  in  the  department  of  mathematics.  He  left 
here  a  few  years  since  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  same 
branch  in  the  Academy  at  Pottsville ;  and  scarcely  had  he  departed, 
before  the  scientific  men  of  both  hemispheres  were  startled  by  the 
tidings  that  from  that  remote  and  obscure  institution  had  emanated 
a  discovery  which  was  to  rank  forever  by  the  side  of  those  which 
have  made  the  names  of  Kepler  and  Newton  so  illustrious. 
While  a  resident  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  slowly  but  surely 
elaborating  that  law  or  principle  which  bears  his  name.  Let  his 
example  teach  us  then,  that  clear  and  interesting  teaching  in  the 
class-room,  is  not  inconsistent  with  profound  thinking  in  the  closet. 
Let  it  imprint  upon  the  soul  of  every  professor  a  sense  of  the  debt 
which  he  owes,  as  an  original  inquirer,  to  the  department  of  science 
or  letters  which  he  has  in  charge.  Let  it  inspire  all — teachers  and 
pupils — ^with  the  generous  ambition  to  make  colleges,  here  and  now, 
what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Abelard  in  Europe— places  all  alive 
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with  mental  activity,  places  consecrated  to  the  most  earnest  and  in- 
dependent inquiry.  > 

lY.  there  is  one  more  feature  which  will,  I  trust,  always  charac- 
terize the  influence  sent  forth  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
An  institution  bearing  such  a  name  would  be  recreant  to  all  the 
promises  its  name  implies,  if  it  did  not  encourage  public  spirit  and  a 
large-hearted  83rmpathy  with  humanity  in  all  its  forms  and  interests. 
Franklin  began  every  day  by  asking  himself,  **  What  good  can  I  do 
to  my  fellow  men  to-day  ?"  he  closed  it  by  asking,  *'  What  good  that  I 
might  have  done  to  my  fellow  men  to-day,  have  I  left  undone  ?**  He 
who  lived  by  such  a  rule  could  not  be  less  than  the  benefactor  of  all 
men.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  a  poor  apprentice  boy.  He  lived  to 
found  its  great  Library,  its  Philosophical  Society,  its  University,  with 
many  provisions  for  its  material  prosperity.  He  lived  to  be  the 
almost  idolized  citizen  of  his  adopted  town  and  State,  and  the  pro- 
foundly honored  and  trusted  sage  of  the  whole  land.  Yet  never, 
when  wearing  his  highest  honors,  did  he  forget  the  humble  origin 
from  which  he  sprang ;  never  did  his  heart  fail  to  beat  with  kindness 
and  consideration  towards  all  who  needed  his  succor  or  his  counsel. 
And  John  Marshall,  too,  how  kindly  and  genial  was  his  spirit  ?  How 
free  from  arrogance !  Be  this  the  spirit  that  shall  ever  reign  here. 
Not  our  Pennsylvania  Germans  alone,  many  others  have  dreaded 
colleges  as  nurseries  of  a  silly  aristocratic  pride— as  places  where 
young  men,  coming  from  plain  but  respectable  and  worthy  homes, 
would  learn  to  despise  them ;  as  schools  where  they  would  be  taught 
to  put  scorn  upon  the  institutions  of  their  country  or  the  demands 
of  their  age.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  has  adverted  to  these 
impressions.  Erroneous  as  they  are,  they  have  continued  to  live 
because  the  follies  of  young  men,  and  the  mistakes  of  their  teachers, 
have  sometimes  given  counfenance  to  them.  Colleges  in  our  land, 
like  Universities  in  England,  have  sometimes  been  slow  to  feel  the 
progress  of  society.  They  have  fidlen  back  upon  their  privileges  ; 
they  have  cultivated  too  little  sympathy  with  the  public  mind  which 
it  is  their  office  to  guide  and  instruct.  They  have  asked  the  people 
to  sustain  and  cherish  them ;  but  they  have  sometimes  forgotten  that 
**  love  is  the  loan  for  love."  They  would  have  the  masses  feel  great 
interest  in  the  colleges,  but  they  do  not  always  think  it  necessary  that 
the  colleges  should  care  much  for  the  masses. 

Here,  we  trusti  is  an  institution  where  such  a  spirit  will  be  unknown. 
If  there  are  men  who,  more  than  all  others,  should  have  pulses  throb- 
bing with  a  large  humanity,  with  a  generous  patriotism;  it  is  they  who 
are  in  contact  with  the  fountains  of  thought,  and  whose  business  it  is 
to  trace  the  history  of  our  race  in  its  literature^  and  in  all  its  stmg- 
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glesfor  a  fitirer  and  happier  lot  Let  teachers  and  pupilB  emulate  eadi 
other  in  love  for  their  kind,  aq^  in  quick  sympathy  for  every  effort 
which  would  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 
Let  them  honor  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  honor ;  and  when  they 
go  out  to  mingle  with  the  sons  of  toil,  let  them  put  no  slights  upon  it. 
Let  them  own  its  intrinsic  dignity ;  let  them  strive  that  it  may  be 
associated  with  a  higher  culture ;  let  them  so  bear  themselves  tiiat  it 
shall  be  seen  that  a  college  is  the  true  home  for  large  minds  and 
large  hearts — ^for  spirits  that  are  enlightened  and  refined  enough 
for  the  highest,  and  kindly  and  courteous  enough  for  the  lowliest  in 
the  land. 

y.  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  devout  hope  that  this 
college  may  be  administered  in  the  spu*it  of  faith.  **!£  thou  canst 
believe,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  Aim,  friends, 
at  ffreat  things*  Doubt  not,  that  if  true  to  yourselves,  God  will  em- 
power you  to  do  great  things  for  yourselves  and  for  mankind.  Lan* 
caster  has  her  model  farms  and  her  model  mills :  why  should  she  not 
have  her  model  college  ?  not  one  where  there  shall  be  many  students 
badly  taught  and  badly  governed ;  but  where  there  shall  be  at  least  a 
few  so  taught  and  so  guided  that  they  shall  be  model  Hudents  here  and 
model  men  abroad.  Young  men,  who  form  the  firbt  classes  in  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  be  models  of  diligence — ^be  models  of  self- 
respect — ^be  models  of  scholar-like  enthusiasm.  'You  shall  thus  kindle 
a  spirit  here  which  will  bum  on  steadily  from  class  to  class,  and  which 
will  make  you  benefactors  to  this  college,  and  to  your  successors, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  your  utmost  ambition.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Faculty  I  let  nil  desperandum  be  your  motto.  Never  despair  of  your 
pupils,  of  your  Trustees,  of  yourselves.  Let  no  obstacles  dishearten, 
no  failures  weary.  Be  enthusiastic  students,  that  you  may  be  at- 
tractive and  powerful  teachers.  Be  vigilant,  but  loving  and  long- 
suffering  disciplinarians,  that  you  may  knit  these  young  hearts  to  you 
as  with  hooks  of  steel.  And,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
doubt  not  that,  with  a  liberal  steady  policy,  with  unyielding  enthu- 
siasm, you  shall  find  your  fondest  hopes  and  wishes  realized.  Cherish 
this  seat  of  letters,  this  home  of  liberal  arts ;  endow  it  largely  with 
all  means  of  instruction.  Let  its  libraries,  its  museum,  its  halls  of 
apparatus,  teem  with  appliances  for  the  best  teaching  and  the  best 
illustrations.  As  individuals,  imitate  the  noble  benefactions  which 
men  of  successful  enterprise  in  New  England  think  it  a  privilege  to 
4>estow  upon  their  seminaries  of  learning;  and  do  not  permit  your- 
selves to  close  you  eyes  on  life,  without  having  left  behind  you  here 
some  honorable  memorial  of  your  zeal  in  behalf  of  Religion  and  of 
Learning.  ' 


V.   A  NATIONAL  UNIYERSnr. 

ESVASn  AT  THB  OPENING  OF  TI»  FIFTH  IBaSION  OF  TBI  ▲MCRICAN  AMOGUTION 
FOft  TBI   ADVANOBMCNT    OF  BDVCATION,   1855. 

BT  AI.IZA,NDSR  DALLA*   BACHK,   LL.D. 


It  is  the  custom  of  the  Association  that  the  President  of  the  last 
meeting  introduce  to  the  members  and  the  public  his  successor — ^in 
the  present  case  too  well  known  to  need  a  formal  presentation.  Cus- 
tom has  not  required  the  retiring  officer  to  make  an  address  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  I  regj'etted  to  see  th^t  the  standing  Committee  had 
expected  one  from  me.  Had  my  public  duties  permitted  an  attend- 
ance throughout  the  meeting,  I  would  have  endeavored  at  some  other 
time  to  have  met  their  wishes,  but  there  was  no  prospect  of  this,  and 
the  pressure  of  my  duties  in  the  Coast  Survey  entirely  precluded  the 
thought  of  formally  addressing  Uie  Association. 

Allow  me  now,  however,  before  yielding  my  place,  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  themes  which,  had  opportunity  been  afforded,  I  would 
have  desired  to  bring  in  a  more  appropriate  shape  before  you.  These 
are,  a  great  University  the  want  of  our  country^  in  this  our  ttme  ;  and 
the  common  school  and  college^  fragments  of  systems  requiring  to  be 
united  into  one.  The  various  efforts  made  to  establish  a  great  Uni- 
versity within  the  last  thirty  years,  are  well  known  to  you.  Recently, 
the  institution  appeared  almost  ready  to  take  a  body  by  legislation  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  several  meetings  at  Albany,*  seemed, 
by  striking  successively  more  and  more  forcible  l||pw8  in  the  same 
direction,  to  promise  that  the  wedge  would  be  driven  home.  A  great 
university  in  the  full  organization  of  its  faculties  of  science  and  letters, 
and,  if  you  please,  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
the  want  of  our<country.  Our  young  men  in  most  of  the  professions 
realize  more  and  more  the  deficiencies  of  their  preparation  for  active 
life.  They  rise  to  a  certain  point  by  the  force  of  ability  and  the 
strong  effort  of  youth.  They  have  no  time  for  study  and  research, 
and  immersed  in  purely  practical  labor,  they  go  through  the  same 
round  of  effort,  until  by  recurrence  it  ceases  to  be  informing,  and  the 
mind  ceases  almost  to  grow.  Many  now  go  abroad  to  seek  those 
opportunities  which  are  not  afforded  them  at  home,  and  more  give  up 
in  despair  at  the  want  of  opportunity. 

The  mode  of  organization  of  such  a  university  I  cannot  now  touch 

*  A  ConTention  of  g«ntleineDf  interested  in  tbe  extension  of  the  ibeilitleB  of  Higher  Learn- 
ing In  the  United  titatet,  wu  held  In  Albany  in  Janai^  and  Mareb,  VSBO, 
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Upon,  but  would  merelj  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  relations 
which  its  faculty  of  sciences  should  sustain  to  education  generally,  and 
to  the  progress  of  science.  The  advocates  of  a  general  mental  cul- 
( tnre  admits  that  special  schools  also  are  desirable  after  the  great 
foundation  is  laid,  and  while  they  belieFC  that  thb  latter  should 
I  always  be  of  the  well  cemented  granite  of  classics  and  mathematics, 
admit  that  other  materials  may  enter  into  the  superstructure  accord- 
ing to  the  design  of  the  edifice ; — that  the  en^neer,  the  miner,  the 
'  chemist,  the  metallurgist,  the  mechanician,  the  teacher,  the  &rmer, 
should  have  special  modes  of  training ; — that  history,  English  litera- 
.  ture,  moral  and  mental  science,  political  economy,  education,  should 
all  receive  a  higher  treatment  than  is  possible  in  our  colleges,  the 
courses  of  which  are  too  short,  and  the  pupils  of  which  are  too  young 
to  permit  the  necessary  development.  While  the  University  gave 
thus  the  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematics,  of  physics,  of  chem- 
istry, and  their  applications,  of  natural  history,  geology,  and  kindred 
branches,  and  sustained  a  just  relation  to  general  education,  it  must  lead 
in  the  advancement  of  science  through  the  researches  of  its  professors. 
Pupils  should  not  only  resort  to  it  to  learn  what  had  passed  into  the 
books  of  the  day,  but  what  had  been  discovered  by  its  teachers  them- 
selves. The  living  account  of  active  research  would  thus  inspire  the 
pupils,  and  the  professors  would  have  not  only  hearers  but  followers. 
Such  an  institution  requires  a  large  endowment,  not  to  be  expended 
in  costly  buildings,  but  in  museums,  laboratories,  collections  of  nature 
and  art,  and  in  sustaining  liberally  a  corps  of  professors  worthy  of 
the  institution  and  of  the  country. 

There  are  in  all  branches  of  science  enough  men  in  our  own  coun- 
try of  the  highe^  class  of  mind  to  adorn  such  an  institution,  and  to 
make  it  the  equal  of  the  best  establishments  of  the  old  world,  to 
which  our  youth  now  repair  in  such  numbers  to  gain  knowledge,  it 
may  be  at  the  expense  of  some  things  worth  quite  as  much  as  knowl- 
edge. An  institution  supported  by  the  State,  into  which  admission 
should  be  obtained  freely,  would  realize  this  idea.  The  corporation* 
of  one  of  your  own  colleges  has  by  the  progress  of  material  prosperity, 
the  growth  of  commerce,  and  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  population,  been  provided  with  the  means  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  great,  free  university.  May  the  liberality  of  the  designs  of  its 
Trustees,  be  in  accordance  with  the  magnificence  of  the  endowment. 

A  consideration  of  the  origin  of  our  college  system,  and  of  the 
influences  under  which  it  has  grown  up,  would  show  us  that  it  is  a 
fragment,  not  an  entire  body.    The  general  diffusion  of  common  \ 

*  Tbe  Trustees  of  Columbia  CoUefe,  by  the  rise  in  the  Talue  of  real  eetate  belooftof  to  tb« 
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school  edacation,  its  great  improvement,  the  establishment  of  High  / 
Schools  and  Free  Academies,  have  opened  another  way  to  educated 
life.  These  two  roads,  like  some  railroads  which  the  spirit  of  competi-  ^ 
tion  and  speculation  have  created,  run  parallel  to  each  other  in  part  . 
of  their  course  in  wasteful  rivalry.  The  public  purse,  tlirough  taxa- 
tion, is  made  to  compete  with  the  individual.  The  high  schools  do 
not  fulfil  their  mission  as  thoroughly  as  they  might  if  connected  on 
the  one  side  with  the  college  and  university,  nor  do  the  colleges  fulfill 
theirs.  The  degrees  authorized  and  conferred  in  some  of  the  high 
schools,  as  in  the  colleges,  may  render  the  feelings  of  one  institution 
less  cordial  towards  the  other,  but  are  no  index  of  successful  competi* 
tion  either  in  the  level  of  the  courses,  the  abilities  of  the  professors, 
or  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction.  Public  institutions,  which,  if 
connected  would  cooperate  in  elevating  the  standard  of  learning,  are 
in  some  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  executing  a  difierent  work.  That 
intellect,  various  as  it  is,  should  be  trained  only  in  one  way,  is  a  dogma 
in  which  I  have  no  faith,  and  which  I  think  the  whole  experience  of 
life  refutes.  If  the  common  school  were  so  organized  as  to  be  fit  for 
all,  as  it  is  already  in  some  of  our  cities ;  if  it  led  to  the  high  school 
and  college,  and  these  to  the  University,  so  that  our  youth  who  have 
the  time  and  talent  necessary,  should  find  an  open  way  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  system,  these  institutions  would  help,  not  hin- 
der each  other,  waste  of  time,  money,  and  intellect  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  youth  of  our  country  be  truly  educated.  England  derives  her 
great  strength  from  the  numerous  foundation  schools  scattered  over 
her  limits  through  which  a  boy  of  intellect  can  be  sure  to  find  a 
place  in  the  colleges  of  which  her  universities  are  composed ;  to  take 
his  rank  in  life  according  to  his  success  there.  The  hardy  spirits  thus 
come  to  influence  in  the  Law,  the  Church,  and  the  State.  France  has 
recognized  the  diversity  of  roads  to  intellectual  greatness,  and  has 
provided  that  they  shall  all  be  traveled. 

I  r^;ret  to  be  obliged  to  touch  so  imperfectly  upon  these  things, 
but  the  suggestion  of  the  topics  in  such  a  body  as  this,  will  secure 
their  full  consideration  and  a  better  discussion  than  I  could  give  them, 
even  if  time  were  afforded  for  the  purpose. 

In  speaking  almost  exclusively  of  intellectual  training  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  better  part,  of  moral  and  religious  education,  but  can 
not  now  detain  you  by  even  a  passing  thought  upon  it.  The  teach- 
ings of  Science  should,  and  I  am  convinced,  are  in  the  main  such  as 
to  lead  Man  to  a  closer  walk  with  God.  He  who  muses  with  the 
Psalmist  on  God's  works,  will  not  neglect  the  higher  musings  on  his 
Word. 


TI.  KETHOD  OF  TEACHING  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 

BT  TATLBR  LBWH,  L  I..  D.,  VmON  COLLVQS. 
(Coatiaaad  hom  pap  ns.) 


Ws  repeat  the  oonvictioD.  It  b  the  continaal  pressure  on  the 
mind,  the  feeling  of  difScnlty,  of  weariness,  of  obscurity,  in  other 
words,  the  painful  sense  of  inadequate  expression,  that  comes  from 
the  commonly  used  verbal  mode  of  translating,  which  is  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress,  the  great  hinderanoe  to  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive reading.  The  stud^t  never  gets  a  clear  conception  of  the 
whole  thought  in  the  mutually  strengthening  power  of  all  its  parts. 
Words  readily  suggest  words ;  but,  idioms  do  not,  in  like  manner, 
suggest  idioms.  Remedy  this, — ^remedy  it  from  the  start, — and  the  pro- 
gress will  be  as  rapid  in  one  respect  as  in  the  other.  Always  accus- 
tom the  pupil  thus  to  translate  from  idiom  to  idiom,  and  a  glance  at 
a  sentence  suggests  its  general  meaning,  and  its  one  best  mode  of  ex- 
pression, just  as  promptly  as  a  single  word  in  Greek  calls  out  its  cor- 
responding word, — and,  if  a  student  has  been  well  taught  here,  its  best 
corresponding  word, — in  English,  or  vice  versa.  In  knowing  the  idiom, 
as  an  idiom,  and  its  true  idiomatic  representative  among  English  idi- 
oms, he  has  the  modem  mould  into  which  the  thought  runs ;  he  has 
"aybrm  of  sound  words,"  which  is  promptly  filled  with  the  appropri- 
ate idea.  The  exercise  of  thus  construing  is  as  delightful  as  the  other 
mode  is  painful.  The  pupil  begins  to  think  in  Greek;  and,  this 
thinking  is  now  unincumbered  by  those  cloudy,  suffocating  media 
which  are  neither  Greek  nor  English ;  being  deficient  vehicles  of  the 
sense  in  respect  to  the  one,  and  barbarous  combinations  of  words 
unknown  to  the  other.  We  speak  here  what  we  do  know.  We  have 
seen  the  countenance  of  an  intelligent  boy  glow  with  light  and  pleas- 
ure, on  being  taught,  or  discovering  for  himself,  how  beautifully,  how 
exactly,  a  Greek  sentence  may  be  made  to  run  into  English ;  not  as  a 
loose,  sonorous  paraphrase  merely,  but  its  precise  equivalent ;  nothing 
lost,  nothing  added,  nothing  weakened  or  obscured  by  the  transfer. 
The  emotion,  the  spirit,  the  state  of  soul  in  which  it  was  said,  have 
been  as  completely  set  over  as  the  bare  thought  itselt — ^if  we  can  call 
it  the  thought,  aside  from  these  life-giving  accompaniments.  To  show 
him  this, — ^perhaps  in  one  single  well-chosen  example, — may  be  like 
the  sudden  removing  of  a  pressure,  under  which  the  mind  has  long  beec 
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bowed  down.    Taking  this  awaj,  not  only  gives  a  freedom,  bnt  an  y 

elasticity,  and  a  strength,  unknown  before.    The  soul  springs  up  in 

its  new  liberty,  and  finds  in  it  a  stimulus  that  nothing  else  could  have 

so  effectually  imparted.    There  is,  too,  the  delightful  sense  of  fitness,       / 

of  harmony ;  which  is,  in  fact,  the  elementary  principle  of  all  beauty. 

Yes,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  and  dry  and  wearisome  as  the 

process  has  generally  been,  there  is,  indeed,  in  the  right  construing  of  a 

Qreek  sentence,  a  beauty  like  to  that  of  music  or  architecture.    The 

true  English  equivalent,  once  found,  exactly  holds  the  idea,  and  there 

is  thus  a  stimtdating  pleasure  in  the  perception  that  the  new  vessel, 

into  which  it  is  transferred,  though  it  may  be  of  a  very  different /orm 

from  the  old  one,  is  exactly  of  the  same  capacity ;  in  other  words,  holds 

just  the  same  content  of  thought,  without  deficiency  or  overrunning. 

Now,  all  this  may  be  reduced  to  rules  as  exact  as  those  of  orthogra-' 
phy  or  syntax.  One  chief  peculiarity  in  Greek,  as  we  have  said,  is 
its  manner  of  using  the  participle.  A  half  dozen  rules,  well  framed, 
would  give  the  student  a  method  of  determining,  in  each  case,  the 
one  true  principle  of  translation,  and  enable  him  to  see,  at  a  glance, 
the  best  English  equivalent  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  infini- 
tive. In  teaching  the  best  modes  of  rendering  the  subjunctive  and 
optative,  such  rules  might  be  expressed,  not  in  abstract  technicalities, 
such  as  are  found  in  Qerman  grammars,  but  rather  as  practical  formu- 
las, having  special  reference  to  our  own  tongue.  This  being  once 
clearly  done,  any  after  philosophising  would  be  equally  applicable  to 
both  languages.  But,  the  first  teaching  should  be  purely  practical. 
The  canons  employed  should  be  a  continual  reference  from  one  speech 
to  the  other.  So  it  is  said  in  Greek,  and  so  we  say  it  in  English : — 
here  they  use  the  participle,  and,  corresponding  to  it,  we  use  the 
verb  in  a  subordinate  clause, — ^here  they  use  the  participle  where  we 
use  the  infinitive,  and  vice  versa ;  thus  they  denote  time,  cause,  instru- 
ment, and  these  are  our  methods;  what  the  Greeks  express  by  a 
change  of  mood,  in  what  is  called  the  oratio  obliquaj  we  express  by 
a  change  of  tense ;  what  they  denote  by  certain  impersonal  forms, 
we  denote  by  the  varied  auxiliaries  of  our  potential  mood.  And,  all 
this  might  be  accompanied  by  dear  illustrations,  showing  precisely, 
as  it  can  be  shown  in  every  case,  how  it  is  that  the  idea  is  the  same, 
and  the  force  the  same,  and  the  total  impression  produced  the  same, 
though  brought  out  by  the  use  of  greatly  differing  combinations  of 
words. 

To  give  some  very  familiar  examples — ^the  Greek,  in  a  great  many 

cases,  uses  impersonal  forms  where  we  use  the  personal  or  direct,  and 

vice  versa.    Now,  this  difference  must  not  be  disregarded  in  a  trans^* 
Vol.  I,  No.  4.-33. 
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httion.  A  great  part  of  all  that  belongs  to  our  potential  mood  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  manner  alluded  to.  Obligation,  possibility,  contingency, 
are  denoted  in  Greek  by  impersonal  verbs.  Bat,  to  carry  the  Greek 
impersonal  expression  into  English  is  not  to  translate.  What  we  call 
our  translation  may  be  in  English  ^ords,  but  it  is  not  in  English  idi- 
oms, and,  therefore,  the  work  is  only  half  done ;  the  thought  is  only 
half  set  over ;  the  spirit,  the  emotion,  perhaps,  are  not  set  over  at  all. 
For  example,  S$T  tfe,  5^^^  tfe,  irg-oifrixst  tfoi, — It  is  necessary  that  you, — 
says  the  boy,  in  the  wretched  dialect  permitted  in  the  school-room, 
— it  behooves  that  you,  it  pertains  to  you,  to  do  so  and  so.  Now,  this 
is  no  more  English  than  it  is  Greek.  Teach  him  to  say  always,  and 
insist  upon  his  saying  always,  6sT  <f€,  you  must, — h&ri  dm,  you  may. 
We  might  dwell  here  on  the  particles  and  the  best  directions  that 
could  be  given  for  their  analysis  and  expression ;  but,  it  would  occupy 
too  much  time.  The  hints  thrown  out  are  sufficient  for  our  genera] 
argument. 

And  here,  since  it  connects  itself  so  naturally  with  our  main  subject, 
permit  the  speaker  to  present  a  few  thoughts  on  oral,  as  distinguished 
from  what  may  be  called  the  text-book  instruction.  In  such  a  teach- 
ing by  idioms,  especially,  would  this  oral  method  have  to  be  largely 
practised.  The  living  voice  of  the  living  teacher  would  be  in  con- 
stant demand.  But,  the  remark  may  be  hazarded,  that  the  pure  oral 
is  the  best  mode  of  instruction  in  all  departments  of  classical  training. 
We  mean  by  this  that  the  recitation  room,  aud  the  recitation  hour, 
should  not  be  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  lesson,  as  it  is 
called,  as  for  direct  and  positive  instruction.  The  former  object  is,  of 
course,  an  important  one.  The  faithful  teacher,  however,  can  easily 
satisfy  himself  on  this  head ;  it  needs  no  long  time  to  tell  whether  a 
boy  has  been  really  studying.  A  few  questions,  skillfully  put,  will 
settle  that ;  and  then,  the  residue  of  the  hour  may  be  devoted  to 
positive  teaching,  or  the  pointing  out  what  may  have  been  unnoticed 
in  the  lesson  just  read,  and  what  will  present  peculiar  difficulty  in  the 
one  that  is  to  come.  In  this  way  the  hour  in  the  recitation  room 
should  be  the  most  profitable  one  of  the  day ;  the  one  in  which  the 
most  knowledge  is  imparted  and  acquired.  In  carrying  out  such  a 
method,  all  that  would  be  absolutely  needed  would  be  the  bare  text, 
although  books  with  notes,  if  accessible,  need  not  at  all  be  superseded. 
Helps  are  for  the  teacher.  He  may  have  commentaries  and  notes  in 
abundance ;  but,  in  the  recitation  room,  he  himself  should  be  com- 
mentator, note-maker,  scholiast,  grammar,  and,  sometimes,  even  Lexi- 
con. The  student  is  to  take  the  law  Irom  his  mouth ;  and,  in  this 
way,  the  boy  learns  Greek,  at  the  same  time  that  he  habitually  learns 
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another  lesson,  now  so  much  needed,  that  is;  deference  to  right 
antfaoritj  as  the  true  beginning  of  all  right  education,  intellectual  as 
veil  as  moral.  Necessity  has  sometimes  driven  the  speaker  to  this 
plan.  A  desire  to  read  with  a  class  some  author,  or  parts  of  an 
author,  of  whom  there  are  no  easily  accessible  school  editions,  has 
compelled  a  resort  to  the  cheap  German  classics,  which  contain  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  text.  As  these  furnish  no  help  to  the  student,  lectur- 
ing or  oral  teaching  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  Our  decided  con- 
viction, however,  is,  that  it  is  the  best  mode  in  all  cases.  Let  the 
pupil  have  before  him  the  bare  text,  accompanied  by  a  memorandum 
book,  in  which  he  is  to  take  down  whatever  is  most  important,  or 
whatever  he  is  specially  required  to  take-down.  The  teacher  has  all 
the  helps  he  can  command.  Thus  prepared,  he  devotes  a  portion, 
larger  or  smaller,  of  each  recitation,  or  of  some  other  hour  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  to  the  lesson  to  come.  He  has,  himself,  carefully 
studied  it,  as  he  should  ever  do,  even  if  he  had  read  it,  or  heard  it 
recited,  a  hundred  times.  Even  in  the  first  five  lines  of  the  Iliad,  ho 
may  discover  something  he  had  never  seen  before,  something,  too, 
which  may  be  well  worth  telling  to  his  class.  Experience  in  this  way 
has  taught  him  just  what  his  pupils  most  need,  the  very  places  where 
they  will  have  diflSculty,  the  very  points  ft-om  which  they  will  be  most 
likely  to  diverge  into  error.  In  a  clear  yet  rapid  series  of  remarks, 
he  proceeds  to  point  out  such  places.  *  In  that  line,'  he  says,  *  there 
is  an  unusual  /orm,— examine  it  with  special  care,  and  be  prepared  to 
tell  me  all  about  it, — in  that  sentence  there  is  an  unusual  construction ; 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  find  it  out  of  yourselves ;  listen,  then,  carefully, 
while  I  explain  it  to  you,  and  be  sure  you  remember  it  under  penalty 
of  a  mistake,  here  bringing  a  double  discredit.  In  that  place,  there 
is  something  worthy  of  attention  in  a  critical  or  rhetorical  point  of 
view.  In  another,  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  thought,  or  an  unusual 
neatness  or  point  in  a  word ;  try  and  feel  it,  he  should  tell  the  class, 
or  rely  on  my  judgment  in  these  matters  if  you  cannot,  as  yet,  fully 
trust  your  own ;  you  will  be  able,  by  and  by,  to  see  the  beauties 
and  power  of  the  classics ;  there  is  before  you  a  rich  harvest,  if  you 
will  labor  patiently  for  it ;  you  shall  certainly  reap  if  you  faint  not.' 
Such  a  mode  of  teaching  is,  indeed,  laborious ;  it  may  not  always 
be  the  best  for  the  more  indolent  pupils ;  but,  none  can  be  more  ef- 
fectual for  the  studious  and  mtelligent,  as  none  can  present,  for  such,  a 
greater  stimulus  to  study. 

But  what  need  of  such  Ubor,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  same  instruc- 
tion, perhaps  better,  can  be  given  from  the  carefully  prepared  text- 
book ?     We  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  depreciate  the  valun  of  such 
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works,  now  in  extensive  use.     We  believe  the  oral  method,  thns  pur- 
sued, would  give  them  a  deeper  interest,  and,  thus,  instead  of  super- 
seding, create  for  them  a  greater  demand.    Thej  would  certainly  be 
needed  for  teachers,  if  not  for  scholars.     Yet,  still  might  it  be  s«d, 
in  answer  to  this  objection,  Text-books  do  not  give  the  same  instruo- 
iioDf  thej  cannot  give  the  same  instruction.     It  will  differ,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  from  that  of  a  faithful,  well-prepared  teacher. 
Constant  intercourse  with  a  class  is  required  to  know  just  what  they 
need,  and  just  when  and  where  they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  All 
teachers  find  that  often  the  text-book  fails  just  where  help  was  most 
wanted,  while  it  is  often  given  gratis  where  little  needed,  if  needed  at 
all.     This  is  not  from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  learned  commenta- 
tor, or  from  a  desire  to  shun  difficulties;  but,  because  he  cannot 
always  know  the  real  assistance  demanded ;  whilst,  at  other  times,  a 
passage  that  has  no  grammatical  difficulty,  may  possess  for  him  a 
tempting  literary  interest,  which  expands  his  note  to  a  useless  size. 
But,  there  is  a  better  answer  still.     Grant  that  the  student  may  find 
precisely  the  same  information  in  the  notes  of  his  text-book,  still  it 
has  not  the  same  value  to  him  as  when  it  comes,  just  the  same,  neither 
more  nor  less,  from  the  lips  of  the  present  teacher.   It  does  not  make 
the  same  impression ;  it  will  not  be  so  long  remembered.    The  very 
&ct  of  its  being  in  his  text^book  makes  him  more  careless  about  fix- 
ing it  in  his  memory.     It  is  there  in  the  book,  he  thinks,  and  he  can 
turn  to  it  when  he  pleases.     It  is  enough  for  him,  therefore,  that  he 
applies  it  to  his  present  need,  and  then  dismisses  it  from  his  thoughts. 
All  classical  teachers  are  familiar  with  this.     How  repeatedly  do  stu- 
dents look  up  the  same  word,  the  same  rule  in  their  g^rammar  ?    How 
often  are  they  compelled  to  run  to  the  same  explanatory  note  in  their 
text-book !     Thus,  oral  teaching,  besides  having  the  interest  and  viva- 
city of  the  living  voice,  calls  out  more  strongly  the  faculty  of  atUntion^ 
and  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  is  no  small  part  of  education.    The 
student  should  be  required,  too,  to  take  down  what  is  most  important, 
for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  making  a  digest;  and,  this  produces 
another  valuable  habit  of  scientific  order.    Lastly,  the  practice  awakens 
him  to  a  search  for  peculiarities,  or  to  be  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
them  when  they  come  in  his  way,  and  this  produces  that  habit,  or 
that  talent,  the  most  valuable  of   them  all, — the  critical  kabit,  or 
fiu3ulty,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  gAnd  distinction  between  the 
one  who  will  be,  and  the  one  who  will  never  be,  in  any  true  sense,  a 
.  classical  scholar.    This  may  often  be  best  developed  by  general  sug- 
gestive questions,  instead  of  the  usual  minute  explanation.     For  ex- 
ample, tiie  teacher  may  content  himself  by  saying,  *  There  is  a  diffi- 
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culty  in  saoh  a  sentence, — there  is  an  unusual  form  m  another, — ^in 
such  a  passage  there  is  a  slight  peculiarity, — ^I  do  not  tell  you  whether 
it  is  in  the  forms  or  the  construction ;  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  in 
itsell^  but,  I  would  like  to  know  whose  critical  eye  will  first  detect  it' 
When  such  critical  habit  has  been  well  developed,  the  teacher  may,  in 
one  sense,  regard  his  work  as  done.  That  boy  will  be  a  classical 
scholar.  There  is  something  waked  up  within  him  which  will^not 
sleep  again,  nor  suffer  him  to  be  content  with  the  common  humdrum 
of  the  school  grammar,  or  the  scanty  routine  of  reading  that  com- 
pletes the  common  college  course.  There  is  nothing  in  all  education 
Hke  the  charm  of  Latin  and  Greek,  if  rightly  studied.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  painfully  wearisome  when  taught,  as  they  often  are  taught,  to 
the  ruin  of  all  classical  taste,  and  to  the  furnishing  an  almost  unanswer- 
able argument  to  the  enemies  of  classical  study. 

But,  let  us  advert  briefly  to  some  of  the  objections  that  might  be 
made  to  this  mode  of  construing.  What  we  have  called  the  idioma- 
tic rendering  might  be  admitted  to  be  the  more  correct  method  for 
advanced  pupils.  But,  for  beginners,  some  might  plead,  the  verbal 
or  literal  is,  of  necessity,  the  only  true  and  practicable  one.  It  is 
essential  to  correctness,  they  would  say.  When  the  commencing 
pupil  is  required  to  translate  from  idiom  to  idiom,  does  he  not  con- 
found what  is  most  peculiar,  both  in  construction  and  form  ?  Ought 
he  not,  therefore,  to  adhere  rigidly  to  these  at  first,  and  until  he  is 
familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  idiom,  after  which  he  may  be 
allowed  more  freedom  f  But,  alas !  in  this  verbal  way  he  will  never 
learn  that  an  idiom  is  an  idiom.  He  may  think  it  a  very  odd  kind 
of  language,  to  be  sure,  whose  translation  requires  him  to  put  EnglisI^ 
words  in  such  strange  combinations ;  but,  he  never  learns  it  as  an  idi- 
om in  the  Greek,  distinctly  contrasted  with  a  corresponding  but  quite 
dissimilar  idiom  of  our  own.  Hence,  he  never  learns  it,  in  fisict,  at  all ; 
while  he  is  commencing  a  process  which  may  make  him  unlearn  his 
own  mother  tongue,  or  so  barbarize  it  as  to  make  both  Greek  and 
English  grammar  objects  of  aversion  to  him  all  his  life  long.  We 
would  say  then,  From  the  very  beginning^ — ^from  the  very  first  lesson 
in  the  Reader, — ^let  it  be  the  standing  rule,  as  invariable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  good  Greek  must  be  rendered  into  good 
JBnglieh ;  not  only  good  English  words,  but  good  English  idioms. 
Take  a  familiar  example  from  the  Latin.  Liher  est  Petro^ — a  book  is 
to  Peter,— -BBjs  the  boy.  Correct  him  at  once ;  and,  tell  him  to  trans- 
late correctly,  thas :  Peter  has  a  book  ;  or,  in  certain  'aspects  of  the 
context,  it  is  Peter^s  book,  ^ow,  it  is  English.  Before,  it  was  no 
more  English  than  it  was  Latin.    But,  do  you  not  confound  Wbe  here 
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and  gorenimeiit?  That  may  be  done  bj  a  blockkead  of  a  teacher- 
but,  there  is  no  need  of  it  whatever.  The  difference  of  idiom  clearlj 
pointed  out,  and  insisted  upon,  such  correct  translation  may  furnish 
the  very  best  occasion,  the  most  intelligible  ground,  for  explaining  to 
the  pupil  that  that  idea  of  property,  or  rather  of  relationship,  which  we 
express  by  an  active  verb  and  an  accusative  or  objective  case,  is,  in 
Latin,  denoted  by  a  substantive  verb  and  a  dative  of  the  person. 
There  is  no  need  at  all  of  confounding  the  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  true  mode  of  translating  is  the  best  means  ci  bringing  out  their 
true  offices,  as  most  clearly  seen  in  the  idiomatic  contrast  If  the 
pupil's  capacity  will  hold  it,  the  teacher  has  now  an  opportunity  to  go 
still  farther,  and  have  a  little  talk  about  the  philosophy  of  the  matter. 
He  may  tell  him  how  this  difference  of  expression  comes  from  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  conceiving,  or  looking  at,  the  same  relation.  But,  the 
fact,  and  the  correct  practical  expression  of  it,  should  ever  go  before 
the  philosophy.  The  thin^  iUelf  should  ever  be  distinctly  learned,  as 
a  fact,  before  the  rationale  is  ventured  upon.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
like  our  "•  inductive  Algebras,'*  or  "  Self-teaching  English  Grammars,'* 
which  pretend  to  give  the  philosophy  of  rules,  before  the  rules,  and 
without  the  rules  themselves,  when  such  inductive  philosophizing  is, 
after  all,  merely  a  childish  assuming  of  something  which  ever  implies 
the  very  rule  to  be  explained.  It  is  outward  teaching  still,  but,  given 
in  an  obscure,  an  indirect,  and  an  unmanly  way. 

And  this  leads  to  the  remark,  that  in  the  right  idea  of  a  transla- 
tion, there  are  thr&e  things  to  be  kept  in  view.  There  is,  firsts  the 
thought  or  fobct ;  second,  the  mode  of  conceiving  the  thought  or  fact; 
|Mid  third,  the  supposed  accompanying  emotion,  or  state  of  mind,  in 
the  speaker  or  narrator.  The  first  and  third  may  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  transferred.  We  may  have  the  thought,  the  whole  thought, 
however  remote  from  us  the  language  in  which  it  first  appears,  or 
however  poor  or  imperfect  the  one  to  which  it  is  to  be  transferred. 
There  will  always  be  some  way  of  bribging  it  out  So  also,  we  may 
have,  in  some  way,  set  over  in  words,  all  that  was  expressive  of  the 
accompanying  emotion,  and  which  is  ever  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  relation  of  the  ihouffht,  to  preceding  or  expected  thoughts  in  the 
sequence  of  sentences.  Hence  the  chief  means  of  expression  for 
this  third  element,  will  consist  in  the  right  use  of  emphatic  forms  and 
constructions,  and  especially  in  the  management  of  those  little  joints  of 
speech,  called  partides-^insignificant,  indeed,  in  their  appearance,  but 
often  containing  more  of  the  soul  of  a  sentence  than  all  the  other 
words  in  it  The  second  thing,  or  what  we  have  called  <A^  mode  of 
conceivi^  the  thought,  cannot  be  strictly  transferred,  if  we  would 
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preserve  the  idiom  of  eachlanguage ;  for  it  is  this  mode  of  coDoeiv« 
ing  that  gives  rise  to  the  idiomatic  diflference.  A  different  view  of 
the  relations  between  different  parts  or  aspects  of  the  thought,  which 
is  what  we  mean  by  the  mode  of  conceiving,  gives  rise  to  different 
combinations  in  the  words, — that  is,  to  different  idioms.  Now  these 
cannot  be  set  over  without  destroying  the  very  idea  of  translation. 
It  would  not  be  a  transfer  of  a  thought  clean  out  of  one  language 
into  another,  but  the  taking  up,  with  the  thought,  an  actual  part  of 
the  one  language,  or  of  what  is  peculiar  in  one  language,  and  trans- 
planting it  into  another  and  a  foreign  soil,  where  it  must,  in  general, 
possess  an  unnatural  and  uncongenial  existence. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  the  idiom  is  not  to  be  transferred.  It 
would  defeat  the  very  idea  of  translation.  There  are,  however,  spe- 
cial cases,  where  it  would  be  not  only  allowable  but  desirable.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  transfer  the  very 
genius  of  one  language  into  another;  thereby  to  improve  the  latter, 
or  give  it  a  character  it  might  not  otherwise  possess,  and  which  it  is 
desirable  it  should  possess.  This  may  be  said  of  the  translation  of 
those  works  that  are  expected,  and  justly  expected,  to  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  deepest  thinking  of  the  nation  into  whose  litera- 
ture they  are  thus,  not  merely  transferred,  but  iraneplanted.  In  such  a 
work,  therefore,  as  our  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  was  well  to 
make  the  most  of  those  pure  Anglo  Saxon  idioms  that  are  its  beauty 
and  its  power,  and  yet  to  set  over  also  many  of  the  rich  Orientalisms 
that  had  become  consecrated  by  the  thought,  and  would  not  well 
part  with  it,  or  allow  it  to  assume  another  and  a  foreign  dress.  And 
so  we  may  say  generally  of  our  religious  and  devotional  language 
drawn  from  the  Bible.  An  English  clergyman,  whose  life  and  jests 
form  the  subject  of  a  late  popular  volume,  objects  to  keeping  in  our 
religious  vernacular,  such  phrases  as  ^  putting  on  the  new  man,*'  the 
^  armor  of  righteousness,"  ^c.  They  struck  him  as  evidences,  not 
only  of  cant,  but  of  ^^  penury  of  thought  and  expression.'*  We  can- 
not agree  with  his  jesting  Reverence,  nor  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
more  serious  John  Foster,  on  the  same  subject  It  seems  to  us  as 
much  at  war  with  a  true  philosophy  as  it  is  with  a  true  piety. 

In  such  a  work  as  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is,  often- 
times, a  real  value  in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  the  idea,  and,  therefore, 
a  demand  for  the  preservation  of  both.  Hence,  too,  the  very  fact  of 
their  extreme  remoteness  gives  an  interest  to  some  of  these  Oriental 
idioms ;  their  exceeding  beauty  lends  a  charm  to  others ;  there  is  be- 
sides, a  moral  value  in  these  archaisms,  as  connecting  us  with  the 
piety  and  pious  thought  of  past  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  for  all 
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these  reasons  it  was  well  to  preserve  them  in  our  English  Bible. 
They  were  at  first  strange,  but  they  have  enriched  our  tongue,  and 
thus  become  a  part  of  it.  Many  of  these  beautiful  exotics,  whose 
parent  land  was  at  the  distant  rising  sun,  now  bloom  in  our  Occidental 
garden,  and  in  all  that  vigorous  health  which  shows  that  this  Divine 
Book  was  made  for  the  West  no  less  than  for  the  East  They  are 
now  our  idioms ;  and  truth,  as  well  as  piety,  revolts  at  the  thought 
of  parting  with  them. 

A  somewhat  similar  view  may  be  taken  in  respect  to  some  few 
standard  works  representative  of  an  age;  such  as  the  Homeric 
Poems,  and  the  early  Ballad  Literature  of  a  land ;  but,  in  general, 
there  can  be  no  other  true  idea  of  a  translatioh  than  the  one  we  have 
given.  It  cannot  transfer  idioms  without  destroying  such  idea,  and 
this  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  ordinary  constniing  of 
the  schools.  Both  languages  should  be  kept  in  their  integrity. 
Good  Greek  into  good  English.  Any  other  principle  would  only  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  all  consistency  in  theory,  and  to  an  indefinable 
chaos  in  practice. 

Idioms  cannot  be  set  over ;  but  this  only  furnishes  a  stronger  rea- 
son why  their  philosophy  should  be  explained,  when  once  the  fact  or 
difference  itself,  is  clearly  recognized.  And  such  explanation,  when 
the  proper  time  comes  for  it,  every  good  teacher  should  be  careful  to 
give.  A  Greek  idiom  may  be  better  than  an  English  idiom,  better 
we  mean  per  «e,  and  yet  the  latter  should  be  preferred  in  a  transla- 
tion, or  it  is  no  true  translation.  That  conception  of  the  fact  or 
thought  from  w^iich  the  one  idiom  arose,  may  be  more  philosophically 
correct  than  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  other ;  but  this  only  fur- 
nishes a  more  admirable  occasion  for  the  faithful  teacher  to  hold  it 
up,  and  the  reasons  of  it,  before  his  pupils.  Take  again  our  old  ex- 
ample which  seems  to  answer  every  purpose,  aXyerngv  xc^aXigv — his 
head  aches.  There  is  a  deeper  philosophy  here  in  the  Greek  than  in 
in  the  English.  With  the  Greeks  in  general,  feelings,  states,  affec- 
tions, and  sometimes  even  outward  partial  bodily  relations,  were  con- 
ceived as  belonging  to  the  whole  personality.  It  was  the  man  who 
ached,  and  not  the  head  or  the  tooth, — ^the  man  in  his  entire  indivi- 
dual personality,  and  not  any  particular  member.  It  was  akin  to 
their  doctrine  of  the  State,  or  PauPs  idea  of  the  Church.  The  pain 
might  be  in  the  head  causaliter,  or  seem  to  be  there  localiter,  and  ^ 
therefore  this  subordinate  fact,  or  seeming,  was  to  be  denoted,  though 
by  an  oblique  case ;  but  it  was  really  ike  man  who  ached,  the  tjE>m- 
mmus  homOj  and  therefore  they  very  correctly  made  him  the  subject 
of  the  verb.     We  say  the  head  aches,  the  tooth  aches,  as  if  the  head 
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or  the  tooth  were  a  personality  per  se,  and  could  ache  of  itself 
whether  there  was  a  man  attached  to  it  or  not.  We  may  doubt  the 
philosophical  propriety  of  our  mode  of  conception,  and  consequent 
expression,  but  we  must  employ  it  as  long  as  we  talk  English,  or 
translate  into  English.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  Greek  in  which 
this  mode  of  conceiving  is  carried  too  far— even  to  the  very  verge  of 
absurdity — ^and  then  we  have  the  advantage  of  them.  In  such  ex- 
amples the  boy  may  be  told  that  our  idiom  is  the  better  one,  and 
why  it  is  so.  Thus  the  Greeks  apply  this  favorite  usus  loquendi,  not 
only  to  inward  personal  states,  but  to  outward  personal,  and  even  im- 
personal relations,— even  to  a  man's  clothing,  or  to  his  armor.  In- 
stead of  saying  the  quiver  was  hung  upon  the  man,  they  say,  tlie  man 
was  hung  the  quiver.  This  is  strange,  but  sometimes  it  becomes,  to 
our  ears,  absurd  and  even  ridiculous.  The  pupil  is  reading  Aristo- 
phanes, and  fftlls  upon  the  odd  expression,  Ksx6in/i  rdi^daXfLa),  he  was 
knocked  out  as  to  his  two  eyes,  instead  o^  he  had  his  eyes  knocked  out; 
or  he  IS  reading  JBsops  Fables,  and  comes  across  the  still  more  sur- 
prising sentence,  olXufl'ijf  rig  ^vrs  Iv  ^ayiBi  X7)(p^6iVa  ngv  oupav  a^sxo^TT), 
^  Once  upon  a  time  a  fox  being  caught  in  a  trap,  was  cut  off  as  to 
his  tail."  Even  the  most  rigid  verbalist  would  hardly  insist  upon  his 
verbal  translation  here.  The  whole  animal  suffered  the  pain  undoubt- 
edly, but  it  was  really  the  tail  that  was  cut  off  from  the  fox,  and  not 
the  fox  from  the  tail.  In  Greek,  this  mode  of  expression  had  become 
rigidly  fixed  to  the  real  or  implied  personality.  Thus  employed,  it 
conveyed,  in  the  main,  a  profound  philosophical  idea ;  yet  when  ex- 
tended too  far,  as  sometimes  the  symmetry  of  a  sentence,  sometimes 
the  mere  phonetic  harmony,  tempted  them  to  extend  it  into  the  outer 
relations,  it  became  absurd. 

To  take  other  fisuniliar  examples  of  difference  of  idiom — with  the 
Greeks  recollecting  is  active ;  m£mory  is  reflexive  or  middle,  as  parta- 
king both  of  action  and  passion ;  forgetting  is  also  middle,  and  not 
unfrequently  passive,' or  expressed  by  the  verb  taken  impersonally 
with  the  person,  instead  of  the  thing,  for  its  passive  object.  In  Eng- 
lish, to  forget  seems  to  be  an  active  verb,  as  much  so  in  use  and  ap- 
pearance, as  to  thiThk,  to  love,  or  to  strike.  But  what  does  a  man  do 
when  he  forgets — what  kind  of  activity  is  there  in  such  a  spiritual 
process  ?  This  surely  is  a  problem  that  might  puzzle  all  psychology, 
and  all  psychologists  from  Solomon  to  Kant  It  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  any  language  could  have  so  absurd  a  development ;  and  so, 
when  we  come  to  examine  carefully,  it  is  found  that  the  Anglo  Saxon 
word  is  really  a  negative,  or  the  denial  of  an  action,  and  that  its  first 
syllable  is  a  negative  particle.     To  for-get  is  not  to  keep,  or  to  fail  to 
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keep.  Such  familiar  examples  are  enough  to  show  that  this  ]dioma< 
tic  method  of  rendering,  instead  of  keeping  out  of  view  the  philoso- 
phy of  language,  does  actually  give  the  faithful  teacher  the  best  and 
most  numerous  occasions  for  dwelling  on  it. 

He  may  go  farther  than  this.  When  a  fair  opportunity  presents 
itself,  he  may  go  back,  not  only  from  the  thought  or  fact  to  the  con- 
ception, or  mode  of  conceiving  the  thought  or  fact,  but  also  back  of 
this  to  the  national  or  ethnological  temperament  in  which  it  must 
have  had  its  historical  origin.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Latins  said 
agere  gratias  to  act  thanks^  as  it  may  be  rendered  verbally,  or 
to  thank.  More  than  this,  they  said  agere  vitam^  to  live  and 
even  agere  animam^  to  die.  What  would  seem  still  more  strange 
to  our  Christianized  conception,  they  said  agere  poenitentiam^  to 
act  penance^  to  do  repentance,  and  the  phrase  has  come  into  the 
Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  made  no  little  controversy, 
— far  more  than  it  need  have  done  if  we  would  only  attend  to 
the  fair  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  judging  of  a  transla- 
tion. The  Romans  could  not  well  talk  in  any  other  way.  This 
idea  of  acting  or  doing  everything  was  in  their  very  nature.  All 
was  outward,  objective.  They  could  not  well  conceive  of  anything, 
except  as  a  doing  something.  The  very  name  poenitentia  implied  pain, 
and  that  chiefly  from  without,  as  penal  in  some  form.  Hence  they 
could,  in  no  other  way,  approach  that  subjective  idea  which  ts  in  the 
Greek,  fAsravoia.  There  is  another  Latii^  word,  {reeipisco,)  sometimes 
employed,  but  it  is  a  poor  and  ine.xpre88ive  term,  having  none  of  the 
pungency  of  poenitentia,  whilst  it  falls  far  below  the  Greek.  Doubt- 
less the  early  Christian  feeling  did,  to  some  extent,  convert  the  Latin 
phrase  from  its  heathen  objectiveness,  and  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
more  spiritual  Greek  conception.  But  in  later  times  this  old  Roman 
notion  again  got  the  upper  hand,  and  brought  in  the  numerous  roed- 
iseval  pains  and  penances.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  much  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ascetecism  had  its  nurture,  if  not  ita  birth,  in 
this  Latin  phrase.  It  appears  so  different,  both  in  form  and  spirit, 
from  the  New  Testament  Greek  word  it  is  used  to  translate,  that  Protest- 
ants accuse  the  Romanists  of  willful  perversion.  But  this  is  harsh. 
It  came  honestly  into  the  earliest  Latin  Bibles  from  the  very  genius 
of  the  old  Latin  language.  The  readers  of  the  Vulgate,  may  give 
it  the  old  Roman  sense,  or  the  Christian  sense,  according  to  the  pre- 
dominauce  of  piety^  or  of  some  other  spirit,  in  their  minds.  But  Is 
it  not  at  least  a  fair  question,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  our  Prot* 
estantism  may  not  have  gone  too  far  towards  the  other  extreme,  and 
made  the  idea  of  pcoiitenoe  so  wholly  subjective,  that  it  is  in  danger 
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of  fading  away  into  a  mere  mteUectna]  abetraction,  a  mere  cJkange  (f 
thinkinffy  totally  abstracted  from  the  inseparable  Bible  ideas  of 
pain  and  humiliation.  Nothing  would  so  clearly  show  how  mu«h 
our  thinkings  yea  our  yery  religion^  is  affected  by  language,  as  the 
history  of  this  and  some  similar  phrases.  Nothing  proves  more 
clearly  the  folly  of  those  who  would  regard  the  study  of  language  as 
the  mere  study  of  words,  that  is  sounds,  as  they  contemptuously 
mean,  to  the  neglect  of  what  they  call  things,  or  outward  material 
realities. 

We  would  conclude  our  somewhat  extended  discussion  with  a  few 
practical  inferences.  And  in  the  first  place,  a  fair  experience  has  con- 
vinced us  that  there  is  hardly  any  scholastic  exercise  that  presents  a 
better  mental  discipline  than  the  constant  practice  of  written  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  made  with  the  utmost  care,  and  on 
the  principles  already  unfolded.  Allusion  has  been  already  made  to 
its  importance,  in  the  study  of  our  own  language.  When  rightly 
done,  there  is  no  exercise  in  English  composition  that  surpasses 
it.  We  mean  that  part  of  composition  which  has  regard  to 
the  choice  of  best  words  and  phrases ;  and  there  might  even  be 
assigned  to  it,  without  extravagance,  no  secondary  rank  in  the  very 
moulding  of  the  conceptions,  or  as  one  of  the  chief  suggestive  aids 
to  right  thinking  itself.  What  a  fund  of  thought,  of  thought  breed- 
ing thought  in  all  directions,  has  a  student  acquired  in  the  faithful 
well  directed  effort  at  finding  the  very  best  English  words  for  the 
noble  Greek  words  in  a  drama  of  Aeschylus,  or  a  dialogue  of  Plato  ! 
How  surpassingly  fruitful  of  ideas  must  it  be  when,  in  a  <nore  ad- 
vanced stage  of  his  course,  the  same  method  is  applied  to  an  epistle 
of  Paul,  or  the  Gospel  of  John  I  But  there  may  be  taken  a  more 
general  view  of  its  effect  upon  the  mindL  The  importance  of  math- 
ematical discipline  no  one  would  think  x>f  calling  in  question.  And 
yet  we  may  well  doubt,  whether,  in  any  mathematical  exercise,  there 
are  brought  into  action,  vigorous  and  healthy  action,  more  powers  of 
the  human  soul,  than  in  the  right  study  and  translation  of  a  difiScuit 
Greek  sentence,  viewed  merely  as  a  problem  to  be  solved.  The  appre- 
hension of  its  general  structure,^ — the  perception  of  the  precise  idioms 
presented — ^the  selection  of  the  best  words  in  one  language  to  give 
the  life  as  well  as  the  general  meaning  of  those  in  another, — the  con- 
sequent examination  of  primary  senses  and  metaphorical  images, — 
the  study  of  the  subtile  relations  of  thought,  and  of  the  kinds  and 
degrees  of  emotion,  involved  in  the  use  of  the  particles — the  compar- 
ison of  leading  and  subordinate  ideas  as  combined  in  that  unity 
which,  when  rightly  understood,  is  the  charm  as  well  as  the  powisr 
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of  a  long  Greek  sentence,  and  which  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  preserve 
nnbroken  in  oar  looser,  less  organic  English — ^all  this  certainly  far- 
nishes,  yea  demands,  a  severe  mental  exercise  that  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  any  that  comes  from  the  highest  Geometry,  or  keenest 
analytical  Calculus.  The  study  of  the  mathematics  renders  the  mind 
a€ut€,  gives  it  intensity  and  concentration  ;  but  we  may  fairly  doubt 
whether  it  is  equal  to  the  proper  study  of  language,  for  expansive  and 
suggestive  power. 

Written  translations  thus  studied,  should  be  a  frequent  exercise  of 
the  school-room.  The  rules  should  be  clear,  practical,  and  rigidly  enforced. 
For  such  a  purpose,  general  formulas  of  this  kind  may  be  engraved 
on  cards,  or  kept  as  standing  mementos  on  the  black-board. 

Let  there  be  nothing  in  the  Greek  unrepresented  in  some  way  iq  the  English. 

Let  there  be  nothing  in  your  English  whioh  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  some- 
thing in  the  Greek. 

Employ  the  most  idioroatio  ezprevions  in  one  tongue  to  represent  the  corres- 
ponding idioms  in  the  other. 

Express  the  thought,  the  whole  thought,  and  nothing  but  the  thought,  in  good, 
plain,  nervous  English,  such  as  should  be  used  if  we  had  to  give  the  same  idea  in 
our  own  tongue  without  any  appearance  of  translation. 

In  the  selection  of  single  words,  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  primary  or 
radical  images  in  both  tongues,  so  as  to  have,  if  possible,  a  oorreepondenoe  in  the 
piotorial  as  well  as  in  the  abstract  meaning. 

In  all  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  fair  choice  between  two  or  more  Kngliah 
words,  prefer  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  to  those  from  Latin  roots. 

Be  prepared  to  give  your  reasons  for  every  word  and  phrase  employed. 

The  best  translation  once  determined,  either  by  private  study,  or  instruction  in 
the  recitatidh  room,  no  departure  from  it  to  be  allowed  in  subsequent  readings  or 
reviews,  unless  the  student  can  show  that  his  amendment  is  a  real  amendment, 
according  to  the  principles  here  laid  down. 

Some  might  object  that  such  a  course,  and  especially  this  latter 
requirement,  allows  too  little  freedom  of  thought.  It  is  at  war  with 
the  modern  doctrine  of  development.  Boys,  they  say,  should  be 
rather  encouraged  to  "  express  their  ideas  in  their  own  language,"  and 
not  learn  things  parrot-like,  or  be  compelled  always  to  say  the  same 
things  in  the  same  way.  This  sounds  very  fine ;  but,  without  going 
into  any  further  argument  on  the  matter,  we  would  simply  say  of 
such  a  view,  that  our  experience  is  against  it.  However  fond  we  may 
be  of  democracy  elsewhere,  there  can  be  rightly  none  of  it  in  the 
school-room,  any  more  than  in  the  camp.  There  should  reign  the 
most  perfect  autocracy,  or  the  imperium  of  one  governing  mind.  No 
freedom  of  thought,  if  by  that  phrase  is  meant  the  right  of  thinking 
torong.  No  thinking  for  ourselves  ;  but,  ever  thinking  for  the  truth, 
whether  old  or  new,  whether  coming  from  the  inner  light,  or  from 
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outward  authority,  or  from  both  combined.  The  conclusive  answer 
to  such  popular  objections  may  be  summed  in  two  short  propositions. 
Rational  submission  to  true  authority,  in  the  start,  is  the  best  security 
for  genuine  mental  independence  in  all  after  life.  The  only  genuine 
free  thinking  is  that  which  comes  from  right  thinking,  by  whatever 
means  this  may  be  secured  to  us ;  whether  from  our  own  unaided 
study,  or  the  guidance  of  older  and  better  instructed  minds.  On  both 
of  these  propositions  we  are  willing  to  appeal  to  results,  as  manifested 
in  the  subjects  of  these  two  different  modes  of  training. 

Another  application  of  our  general  principle  would  present  the  con- 
verse of  the  one  on  which  we  have  just  been  dwelling.  Right  trans- 
lation from  Greek  to  English  is  the  most  ready  and  effectual  mode  of 
learning  how  to  translate  from  English  to  Greek ;  that  is,  of  writing 
Greek  correctly.  The  idiomatic  mode  of  rendering  secures  this  at 
every  step.  The  boy  who  has  been  accustomed,  from  his  first  lesson, 
to  read  Greek  and  Latin  as  he  ought,  will,  from  this  very  exercise, 
learn  to  write  them  jxin  passu.  What  has  been  already  said  is  suffi- 
cient to  set  this  in  the  clearest  light.  Greek  and  Latin  are  sometimes 
studied  for  years ;  there  is  acquired  a  tolerable  facility  of  construing 
in  the  verbal  method ;  but,  when  the  pupil  comes  to  write  the  language, 
if  he  has  never  practised  it  before,  he  finds,  in  his  first  effort,  that  he 
is  as  ignorant  of  its  methods  as  he  is  of  the  Sanscrit  or  the  MohawL 
The  reason  plainly  is,  that  he  has  studied  only  words,  or  grammatical 
constructions,  regarded  alone  in  their  Greek  aspect.  He  has  never 
read  from  idiom*  to  idiom.  Had  he  invariably  done  this,  it  would 
have  been  just  as  easy,  and  we  may  say  just  the  same,  to  render  the 
English  idiom  into  the  Greek  as  to  render  the  Greek  idiom  into  the 
English.  One  would  habitually  suggest  the  other,  just  as  simply  as 
single  words  suggest  single  words.  The  principle  is  so  obvious,  and 
the  application  so  easy,  that  it  is  indeed  a  wonder  that  it  should  have 
been  so  much  overlooked.  It  is  simply  inverting  a  process ;  a  coming 
back  by  the  same  road  on  which  we  traveled  to  a  certain  place.  In 
this  way  alone  does  the  pupil  learn  to  think  in  the  language.  Thought 
becomes  the  counterpart  of  thought,  instead  of  word  being  merely  the 
counterpart  of  word.  In  truth,  as  has  been  said  before,  but  it  will 
bear  to  be  repeated,  idioms,  when  well  understood,  and  made  the 
representatives  of  each  other,  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  memory 
than  single  words,  and  do  more  readily  enter  into  our  spontaneous 
thinking.  IlIuBtrations  here  would  be  simply  inversions  of  those  we 
have  already  employed.  Take,  however,  another  and  a  very  &miliar 
one.  A  boy  Yaa  to  translate  into  Greek  the  apparently  very  common 
and  easy  sentence,  they  threw  stones  at  the  man.    He  begins,  s^aXov 
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rou^  \iSovs,  Ac ;  bat,  it  strikes  him,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not  sound 
quite  Greek -like.  There  is  no  error  in  form  or  syntax,  that  he  can 
detect  Still,  it  is  not  satisfactory ;  and  yet,  he  knows  no  other  way. 
Had  he  been  carefully  taught  from  the  beginning,  and  made  familiar 
with  it  by  correct  translation  every  time  the  case  occurred,  it  would 
have  become  a  part  of  his  habitual  thinking  that  the  Greeks  make 
the  [>erBon,  or  thing  thrown  at,  and  not  the  thing  thrown,  the  object 
of  this  verb ;  or,  rather,  had  he  always  read  the  Greek  sentence  right, 
it  would  have  come  to  his  mind  without  an  effort  of  thought  at  all. 
The  one  idiom  would  suggest  t}ie  other,  just  as  readily  as  the  word 
Xi^o^  suggests  the  word  stone^  or  the  word  fiaXku  the  word  to  tkroWj 
and  he  would  write  at  once  as  correctly  as  Xenophon  has  it, — oT  Si 
ourov  roTg  Xi^oi^  l/3aXXov,  ^c.  These  are  very  familiar  examples,  but 
they  fully  illustrate  our  position.  Easy  as  they  are,  the  pupil  who  has  been 
wrongly  taught  is  at  a  loss  about  them  at  every  step.  He  follows  on, 
word  for  word,  after  the  English  construction ;  he  has,  perhaps,  the 
single  words  rightly  selected ;  the  forms  seem  correct ;  yet,  still  it 
looks  strange.  The  Greeks  do  not  talk  in  this  way.  Thus  much  the 
reading  and  observation  of  an  intelligent  boy  may  suggest  to  his  mind. 
But,  it  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  puzzle.  He  does  not  know  why 
it  will  not  do,  and  all  for  the  reason  that  this  simple  Greek  idiom,  and 
hundreds  of  other  simple  Greek  idioms,  have  lain  hid,  for  years  it 
may  be,  under  this  bad  mode  of  translation.  He  has  passed  right 
over  them.  He  has  never  been  accustomed  to  bring  an  idiom  in  one 
language,  face  to  face  with  the  corresponding  idiom  in  another,  and 
thus  to  make  the  one  form  of  words  the  invariable  suggestor  of  the 
other. 

His  mode  of  rendering  has  actually  covered  up  the  English  idioms ; 
or,  rather,  he  has  used  no  English  idioms  at  all,  only  English  words 
unnaturally  forced  into  Greek  forms  of  thought,  thus  losing  the  pecu- 
liarity, and,  in  this,  the  power  of  both  languages.  The  right  methods 
of  turning  English  into  Greek  have  been  lying  all  along  his  path ;  but, 
utterly  unnoticed,  because  there  was  nothing  to  bring  them,  and  keep 
them,  constantly  before  bis  mind.  Hence,  has  he  gone  on  for  years 
without  making  substantial  progress.  He  has  not  passed  even  the 
gate  of  the  outer  court ;  much  less  has  he  found  access  to  that  rich 
treasure  of  literature  whose  acquisition  was  the  chief  motive  of  his 
long  and  laborious  study. 
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"  Aristippus,*'  says  an  ancient  writer,  "  being  asked  what  boys 
ought  to  learn,  said :  '  What  they  will  have  occasion  to  use  when  they 
become  men,'' " 

If  this  famous  answer  of  the  old  Greek,  which  by  some  is  so 
liberally  interpreted  as  to  embrace  almost  every  kind  and  degree  of 
culture,  by  others  so  exceedingly  limited  in  its  application  as  to 
exclude  whatever  falls  without  the  circle  of  the  most  vulgar  utility, 
be  founded  in  wisdom, — if,  in  other  words,  the  education  of  youth 
should  be  at  all  governed  by  a  reference  to  the  wants  of  practical 
life  in  after  years,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  debating,  properly 
managed,  might  be  among  the  most  valuable  of  educational  agencies. 
Hence  what  are  called  debating  associations  have,  in  our  view,  a 
peculiar  interest.  *  Capabilities  they  certainly  have  in  the  cause  of 
education,  which,  though  undeniably  great  and  easy  of  develop- 
ment, are  rarely  realized,  because  rarely  brought  into  full  and  effi- 
cient exercise. 

This,  at  first,  may  seem  an  extravagant  statement ;  for,  ailer 
excepting  every  case  that  ought  to  be  excepted,  the  history  of 
societies  established  for  this  purpose  presents,  for  the  most  part, 
little  beyond  a  record  of  desultory  doings,  devoid  of  seri(;us  or  ele- 
vated purpose,  unsupported  by  proper  preparation,  without  intelligent 
regard  to  parliamentary  usage, — in  short,  without  any  aim,  study, 
process,  or  result  beyond  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  pastime. 
With  such  associations,  therefore,  as  a  general  thing,  we  connect  the 
idea  of  amusement — often  that  of  dissipation,  rather  than  that  of 
mental  improvement.  We  are  hardly  able  to  conceive  of  them  as 
regular,  reliable  means  of  intellectual  discipline.  Hence  we  find,  or 
seem  to  find,  for  them  no  fixed  position  in  our  ordinary  routine  of 

*  Bead  before  th«  American  Ajwnoiiitinn  for  the  AdvanoemeDt  of  EiJacation,  in  Um  Chapel 
gf  Um  M«w  York  UniTeniiy,  oo  the  89th  Aogiist,  18C6. 
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scholastic  training.  They  do,  indeed,  spring  np  spontaneously,  as 
it  were,  and  cling  around  our  higher  institutions  of  learning ;  hut 
even  there  they  exist  as  things  incidental,  forming  no  essential  part 
of  the  main  design,-— encouraged,  it  may  be,  but  not  enjoined, — 
guarded,  rather  than  governed,  by  those  in  authority. 

In  such  connection,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  debating  socie- 
ties should  become  a  source  of  solicitude, — often  even  a  gnevous 
annoyance  to  tutors,  professors,  and  others  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  students.  Just  at  the  age  when  passion  is  in  perilous  con- 
flict with  principle ;  just  in  the  circumstances,  where  opportunity 
readily  seconds  desire,  is  it  wonderful  that  youths,  forming  inde- 
pendent organizations,  owning  no  allegiance,  as  such,  to  the  college 
or  academy  with  which  they  happen  to  be  connected,  should  some- 
times be  guilty  of  excesses  which  older,  and  what  ought  to  be  wiser 
heads,  are  daily  practicing  under  the  influence  of  even  less  tempta- 
tion ?  These  societies,  it  is  alleged,  furnish  a  plea  for  late  hours. 
They  divert  students  from  their  regular  studies.  They  make  young 
men  captious,  conceited,  and  opinionated.  They  often  lead  people 
into  the  habit  of  arguing  against  their  own  convictions  ;  and.  Anally, 
if  nothing  worse,  they  do,  at  least,  absorb,  without  furnishing  any 
proper  equivalent,  a  large  amount  of  most  valuable  time. 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  these  and  all  similar  objections  is 
that  which  ought  to  occur  to  every  thinking  mind,  namely,  that 
arguing  against  a  thing  from  the  mere  abuse  of  it  is  not  very  satis- 
factory logic.  Such  argumentation,  if  allowed  to. have  weight,  would 
soon  destroy  our  confidence  in  almost  every  thing.  The  exclusive 
study  of  mathejnatical  science  is  said  to  generate  a  skeptical  spirit. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  banish  mathematics  from  the  college  curricu- 
lum ?  Many  pages  in  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  polluted  with  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions which,  though  they  give  indication  of  the  moral  tastes  and 
principles  of  the  times,  and,  therefore,  subserve  important  historical 
purposes,  are,  nevertheless,  but  too  well  calculated,  in  themselves, 
to  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence  over  the  minds  of  youth.  Shall 
we,  therefore,  handle  none  but  editiones  expurgatis,  or,  more  sweep- 
ing still,  join  in  the  clamor  for  the  total  expulsion  of  classical 
studies  ?  Colleges  necessarily  withdraw  from  home,  and,  conse- 
quently, from  all  the  saving  influences  of  home,  large  numbers  of 
young  men  who,  being,  in  a  measure,  unavoidably  left  to  themselves, 
are  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  best  regulations  and  the  most  watchful 
supervision,  betrayed  into  practices  sadly  ofl*ensive  to  good  taste,  if 
not  utterly  destructive  of  good  morals.  Shall  we,  therefore,  declaim 
against  all  collegiate  establishments,  and  absurdly  hope,  by  theii 
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•xtmctioa,  to  extingaiah  evils  that  belcmg  not  ezclnsiyely  to  the  con- 
dition  of  students  in  a  college,  but  rather  to  the  condition  of 
humanity  at  large  ?  Lawyers,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  position, 
are  under  constant  and  almost  irresistible  temptiation  "  to  make  the 
-worse  appear  the  better  reason ;"  and  often  poor  human  nature,  in  the 
person  of  a  lawyer,  is  found  shamefully  dealing  in  the  arts  of 
sophistry,  and  thereby  disgracing  one  of  the  noblest  of  professions. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  cry  out  against  the  study  of  law,  and  leave  the 
advocacy  of  our  legal  rights  to  the  tender  mercies  of  chance  ? 

The  truth  is  that  debating  societies,  or  debating  classes,  composed 
of  students  belonging  to  a  college,  are,  like  many  other  good  things, 
both  in  and  out  of  college,  very  liable  to  abuse.  But  cutting  off  the 
abuses  by  crushing  the  societies,  seems  like  curing  diseases  by 
killing  the  patients.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  moreover,  that  they  could 
be  crushed  entirely,  even  though  it  were  admitted  that  they  ought  to 
be.  The  demand  for  them  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of 
our  mental  constitution.  We  all  naturally  love  debate.  Whether  it 
be  desire  of  truth,  desire  of  victory,  or  mere  love  of  contest, — what- 
ever the  motive,  or  combination  of  motives,  under  which  we  act, 
certain  it  is  that  we  all  eagerly  engage,  or  readily  give  ear  to  others 
engaged,  in  controversial  encounters. 

Accordingly,  almost  every  age  and  every  country,  blessed  with 
any  tincture  of  literary  culture  or  philosophical  spirit,  has  had  its 
debating  societies', — has  had,  we  mean,  its  meetings  or  confer- 
ences, under  some  name  or  other,  for  the  free  and  frequent  discus- 
sion of  topics  of  common  interest.  Oral  discussions  were  among 
the  earliest  and  most  effective  means  of  eliciting  truth  and  diffusing 
knowledge.  In  all  the- schools  of  all  the  various  philosophical  sects 
of  classical  antiquity,  open  disputation  was  the  favorite  method  of 
testing  the  soundness  of  theory,  and  of  detecting  and  exposing  the 
disguises  of  error.  To  what  extent,  and  with  what  deplorable 
excesses,  it  became  prevalent  in  later  ages,  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Europe,  no  reader,  perhaps,  requires  to  be  informed.  What  multi-. 
tudes  of  clubs,  societies,  and  associations,  under  every  possible 
appellation,  have  sprung  into  existence,  in  recent  times,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  general  discussion,  all  the  world  knows  ;  for  all 
the  world  knows  what  mighty  changes  and  commotions,  social,  civil, 
and  religious,  have  grown  out  of  those  apparently  transient  conflicts 
of  opinion,  and  what  numbers  of  nuister  spirits  have  thence  derived 
the  first  real  consciousness -of  their  own  strength, — the  first  effective 
impulse  to  extraordinary  achievement. 

It  is  no  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  in  college  authorities,  to  attempt 

the  suppression  of  debating  societies.    It  is  no  part  of  wisdom  to 
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look  np&a  them  with  an  eye  of  discouragement  or  disapprobation. 
They  are  capable  of  splendid  service  in  the  cause  of  education ;  and 
not  only  splendid,  but  peculiar ;  a  service,  in  fact,  for  which  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  sufficient  substitute.  Their  appropriate 
sphere,  moreover,  seems  to  be  in  connection  with  collegiate  institu« 
tions.  There,  at  all  events,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  them  the 
best  possible  results ;  for  there  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  wise 
and  constant  supervision. 

But  the  supervision  to  be  useful,  must  be  authoritative.  It  must 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  abuse;  but  this  it  can  not  do 
efficiently,  if  its  power  is  known  to  extend  only  to  the  general  duty 
of  watching  and  warning.  If  the  theory  be  that  debating  societies, 
or  debating  classes  (for  here  names  are  indifferent),  are  perfectly 
independent  organizations, — that  they  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  stu- 
dents, be  multiplied  indefinitely, — that,  in  them,  or  during  their 
exercises,  presidents  and  professors,  tutors  and  students,  are  all  on 
a  level, — ^that  what,  during  a  recitation  in  the  morning,  would  cer- 
tainly incur  censure  or  expulsion,  would,  during  a  debate  in  the 
evening,  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  official  interference, — if,  in  fine, 
the  debating  societies  are  to  be  accounted,  as  it  were,  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  college,  and  subject  to  no  checks  or  limitations  not 
self-imposed,  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle,  if  these  organiza-  V 
tions,  instead  of  being  always  a  means  of  discipline,  should  not  often 
become  a  means  of  sad  dissipation. 

It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  or  duty  to  undertake 
to  settle  the  boundaries  within  which  the  liberties  of  debating  socie- 
ties, attached  to  colleges  or  other  scholastic  institutions,  should  be 
restrained.  We  claim  no  sufficiency  for  such  a  task.  We  volunteer 
nothing,  in  this  way,  beyond  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  classed 
among  the  regular  means  of  educational  development,  placed  under 
the  same  systematic  guidance,  and  made  subject  to  the  same  salu- 
tary rules  and  regulations.  Thus  managed,  beside  the  main  results 
at  which  they  aim,  not  the  least  of  their  valuable  uses  would  be  that 
of  furnishing,  from  time  to  time,  a  tolerably  fair  index  of  mental 
growth  and  discipline. 

But  the  topic  we  are  here  discussing,  namely,  debating  as  a 
means  of  educational  discipline,  by  no  means  confines  us  to  such 
societies  only  as  are  found  within  the  precincts  of  collegiate  estab- 
lishments. There  are  thousands  of  societies  all  over  the  country, 
far  removed  from  any  seat  of  learning,  and  owing  their  origin  en- 
tirely to  a  laudable  ambition  on  the  part  of  those  composing  them  to 
excel,  or,  at  least,  to  acquire  passable  skill  in  public  discussion. 
They  operate  as  schools  for  mutual  instruction,  and,  as  such,  may  be 
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fiiirly  counted  among  the  educational  forces  of  the  country ;  as  such, 
moreorer,  whether  otherwise  they  fulfill  our  expectations,  or  not,  they 
possess  that  indispensable  requisite  to  all  successful  teaching,  the 
power  of  awakening  and  sustaining  attention. 

Such  associations,  assuredly,  should  elicit  our  warmest  sympathies. 
Consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  young  men  who  have  either  wanted 
or  wasted  opportunities  of  early  and  regular  education,  who,  many 
of  them  at  least,  under  the  stimulus  of  noble  aspirations,  are  longing 
to  make  the  future  atone  for  the  past, — 

fatis  contraria  fata  rependens, 

who,  in  a  word,  are  anxious  to  be  something  in  the  great  family  of 
mankind  beyond  mere  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  they 
deserve  encouragement,  because  their  impulse  is  worthy,  and  be- 
cause out  of  such  encouragement  may  come  forth,  in  time,  men  fitted 
to  adorn  and  to  benefit  the  race. 

Many  things,  no  doubt,  are  done  and  said  in  these  societies  which- 
might  better  be  lefl  unsaid  and  undone ;  many  manifestations  of  ig- 
norance, frivolity,  and  conceit,  are  therein  witnessed,  which  might 
well  recall  the  pertinent  prayer  of  Bums — 

0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  vs 
To  see  ourseU  as  ithera  see  ua  ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  U8» 
An'  foolish  notion ! 

and  yet,  with  all  their  faults  and  liabilities  to  fault,  they  offer  such 
means  and  motives  to  intellectual  development  as  can  not  fail,  when 
fairly  considered,  to  outweigh  all  objections  that  can  be  urged  against 
them.  This  is  our  firm  conviction.  Nay,  we  take  higher  ground  still. 
We  think  them  not  only  liable  to  no  insuperable  objection,  but  even 
capable  of  a  service,  in  the  cause  of  education,  scarcely  attainable 
in  any  other  way.  Many  considerations  induce  this  belief;  of  which, 
however,  these  four  are  the  most  prominent : 

First,  because  they  are,  when  rightly  managed,  the  best  possible 
schools  of  logical  disputation. 

Secondly,  because  they  furnish  the  best  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
tice of  deliberative  oratory. 

Thirdly,  because  they  force  us,  as  it  were,  into  the  acquisition  of 
a  great  amount  and  variety  of  useful  knowledge. 

Fourthly,  because  they  lead  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
practice  of  parliamentary  law. 

1 .  The  first  of  these  several  reasons,  or  considerations,  is  founded, 
of  course,  upon  the  assumption,  that  logical  disputation  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  ranked  among  the  branches  essential  to  a  complete  education. 
This  may  not  be  readily  admitted,  because  it  may  be  easily  miscon- 
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ceived.  It  may  by  some,  for  instance,  be  thought  that  we  are  here 
favoring,  if  not  openly  advocating,  that  kind  of  disputation  which  be- 
gets a  captious,  rather  than  a  critical  spirit,  and  which  ultimaftes  al- 
ways in  producing  ready  wranglers,  rather  than  ripe  debaters.  This 
is  far  enough  from  being  our  intention.  The  thing  here  intended  is 
logical  disputation ;  that  is,  disputation  begun,  continued,  and  ended 
in  the  spirit  that  befits  the  sober  investigation  of  truth, — that  sort  of 
disputation  which  is  the  natural  and  necessary  outworking  of  the 
soul  in  the  earnest  search  after  knowledge, — which  courts  the  guid- 
ance of  enlightened  reason,  ignores  the  dominion  of  pride,  passion, 
and  prejudice,  diligently  seeks  the  real  which  ever  underlies  and  ex- 
plains the  merely  phenomenal,  and  limits  its  efforts  only  by  the  dia 
covery  of  fundamental  principles,  or  by  finding  those  barriers  beyond 
which  human  intellect  is  forbidden  to  penetrate.  This,  and  this 
only,  we  mean  by  logical  disputation ;  not  captious  caviling,  which 
is  an  abuse  of  reason ;  not  idle  logomachy,  which  is  an  abuse  of 
words ;  not  angry  altercation,  which  is  an  abuse  of  feeling ;  but  a 
free,  fair,  and  vigorous  exercise  of  those  rational  powers  whereby 
we  are  set  above  the  whole  brute  creation,  and  which,  being  capable 
of  indefinite  improvement,  we  are  bound  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost. 
'"  Thus  understood,  thus  directed  and  applied,  logical  disputation 
becomes  a  noble  art.  It  is  the  very  touchstone  of  truth, — the  safe- 
guard of  the  mind.  By  it  we  are  led  to  sifl,  to  weigh,  to  compare, 
to  analyse.  By  it  we  are  taught  to  avoid  partial  views  and  hasty 
conclusions,  to  measure  with  others,  and,  under  the  force  of  active 
competition,  our  own  strength,  and  so  to  find  the  level  that  forbids 
an  overweening  confidence.  By  it  we  are  guarded  equaUy  against 
(he  snares  of  sophistry  and  the  assaults  of  dogmatism.  By  it,  in 
brief^  we  acquire  the  invaluable  habit  of  **  proving  all  things,  and 
holding  fast  that  which  is  good." 

But  logical  disputation,  like  every  other  art,  derives  its  perfection 
from  culture.  It  rests  upon  the  basis  of  a  science,  which,  however 
grossly  abused  in  former  times,  however  little  appreciated  in  our  own 
day,  deals  deeply  with  the  fimdamental  laws  of  thought,  and  dis- 
closes the  nature  of  that  mental  process  according  to  which  all 
reasoning  appears  to  be  conducted.  Yet,  happily,  no  one  has  need 
to  despair  of  attaining  skill  in  the  art  of  logical  disputation,  merely 
because  he  is  little  versed  in  the  abstrusities  of  logical  science. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  proficiency  in  practice  coupled  with 
deficiency  of  theoretic  knowledge.  Men  reasoned,  and  often  reasoned 
well,  long  before  the  time  of  the  illustrious  Stagirite.  Not  the  least, 
indeed,  among  the  many,  many  proofs  of  beneficent  design  in  the 
all-wise  Maker  of  man,  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  He  has  made  su 
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poriority  in  art  possible  eren  to  those  who  have  no  claims  whatever 
to  profundity  in  science. 

We  shall  be  grievously  misunderstood,  however,  in  the  drift  of 
these  observations,  should  they  be  taken  by  any  one  as  an  argument 
against  the  study  of  Logic,  as  a  science.  We  are  far  from  regard- 
ing that  study  as  useless.  Yet  (to  use  the  words  of  another)  '*  to 
explain  fully  the  utility  of  Logic  is  what  can  be  done  only  in  the 
course  of  on  explanation  of  the  system  itself.  If  it  were  inquired 
what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  appropriate  occupation  of  Man, 
as  man,  what  would  be  the  answer?  The  Statesmen  is  engaged  ^'— 
with  political  affairs ;  the  Soldier,  with  military;  the  Mathematician, 
with  the  properties  of  numbers  and  magnitudes  ;  the  Merchant,  with 
oomraercial  concerns,  etc.;  but  in  what  are  all  and  each  of  these  t\^^ 
employed  ? — employed,  I  mean,  as  men ;  for  there  are  many  modes 
of  exercise  of  the  faculties,  ment^  as  well  as  bodily,  which  are  in 
great  measure  common  to  us  with  the  lower  animals — evidently,  in 
Reasoning,  To  understand,  therefore,  the  theory  of  that  which  is 
the  appropriate  intellectual  occupation  of  Man  in  general,  and  to 
learn  to  do  ^at  toe//,  which  every  one  will  and  must  do,  whether 
well  or  ill,  may  surely  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  j 
education."*  ^^ 

Fully  concurring,  as  we  do,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  our  words 
of  encouragement  to  those  who,  because  they  are  wanting  in  the- 
oretic, are  ready  at  once  to  despair  of  all  worthy  success  in  practical 
Logic,  can  not  well  be  misconceived.  They  are  designed  to  favor 
neither  ignorance  nor  presumption.  He  that  aspires  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  accomplished  disputant,  if  not  utterly  destitute  of  all  natural 
qualifications,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  in  systematic  Logic  many  im- 
portant uses.  The  same  sagacity,  under  the  light  of  modem  pro- 
gress, will  save  him  from  that  unaccountable  delusion  which,  mis- 
taking the  means  for  the  end,  and  utterly  perverting  and  misapplying 
the  science,  produced,  in  the  middle  ages,  that  mischievous  race  of 
philosophic  triflers,  whom  history  painfully  portrays  under  the  appel- 
lation of  scholastics ;  men  whose  '*  Logic,"  says  Enfield,  *'  was  rather 
the  art  of  sophistry  than  that  of  reasoning ;  for  it  was  applied  to 
subjects  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  employed  upon  prin- 
ciples which  were  not  ascertained.  Their  whole  business  being 
disputation,  they  sought  out  such  thorny  questions  as  were  likely  to 
afford  them  sufficient  exercise  for  their  ingenuity.  Their  whole  care 
was  to  conduct  themselves,  in  the  contest,  by  the  rules  of  art,  and 
their  whole  ambiti<m  to  obtain  the  victory."    Against  such  Logic  as 

*  Whstdy. 
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this  we  have  every  thing  to  say ;  but  where  oj^rtunity  is  afforded 
for  the  study  of  Logic,  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  terra,  it  is 
certainly  great  folly  to  let  slip  the  chance  of  becoming  Acquainted 
with  its  peculiar  resources ;  but  greater  folly  still,  where  the  oppor- 
tunity happens  to  be  denied,  to  sink  down  under  the  weight  of  that 
deficiency,  and  so  relinquish  all  hope  of  useful  or  honorable  attain- 
ment. 

If,  however,  it  be  conceded  that  logical  disputation  is  an  art  so  im- 
*  j)ortant  as  justly  to  claim  rank  among  the  essentials  of  a  finished 
;'  {education,  it  may  still  be  inquired  whether  debating  societies  are 
llikely  to  furnish  the  best  possible  facilities  for  cultivating  it. 

Disputation,  to  be  useful,  must  be  orderly.     Where  each  disputant 
jis  at  liberty  to  take  his  own  course,  subject,  that  is,  to  such  re- 
/  straints  only  as  an  ordinary  sense  of  propriety  may  impose,  extraor- 
/  dinary,  indeed,  must  be  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  that  company, 
in  which  debate,  if  at  all  earnest,  is  not  likely  to  become  the  source 
of  strife  rather  than  the  channel  of  truth.     For  this  reason  we  have 
less  confidence  than  many  in  what  is  called  the  Socratic  method  of 
reasoning.     That  method  which  derives  its  name,  as  is  well  known, 
from  the  illustrious  person  who  adopted  it  in  his  philosophical  dis- 
cussions, and  which,  for  his  purpose,  was  an  admirable  instrument 
of  reason,  consists  in  propounding  a  series  of  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  are  made  by  the  adroitness  of  the  querist,  to  form  a  chain 
of  concessions,  whereby  an  opponent  is  bound  fast  to  some  unex- 
pected and  previously  resisted  conclusion. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  for  this  mode  of  discussion  that  it  is 
superior  to  all  others,  because  (among  other  things)  it  has  all  the 
ease  and  sprightliness  of  common  conversation, — because  it  quick- 
ens attention,  and  keeps  perpetually  alive  a  certain  necessary 
interest, — ^because  it  is  free  from  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of 
fonxi^l  debate, — last  of  all,  and  best  of  all,  because  it  leads  one  into 
correct  conclusions  by  merely  indicating  the  right  mode  of  exercising 
his  own  intellectual  faculties.  There  is,  doubtless,  considerable 
force  in  these  suggestions.  Where,  especially,  you  have  a  wily, 
wordy  opponent  to  deal  with,^-one  of  those  slippery  spirits,  to  find 
whose  real  position  is 

*<  Like  following  life  through  orestnres  y<m  diBseoty 
Yoa  loee  it  in  the  moment  you  detect,** — 

this  closely-comering,  closely-clinching  process  of  question  and 
answer  is  a  most  excellent  contrivance. 

But,  after  all,  good  as  it  is  for  particular  purposes,  pleasant  as  it 
seems,  when  regarded  in  the  distance,  this  method  appears  to  us  not 
a  little  objectionable,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  and  even  as  a  means 
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of  producing  coaviction.  If  you  would  convince  the  understanding, 
70U  must  offer  no  violence  to  the  feelings.  But  how  could  you  more 
effectually  do  this  than  by  surprising  your  opponent  into  the  toils  of> 
a  wily  logic?  In  so  doing,  you  do,  indeed,  gain  a  temporary 
triumph;  you  do,  indeed,  it  may  be,  silence  for  a  moment  the 
tcNQgue  of  sophistry  or  conceit.  But  you  do  more  than  that ;  you 
generate  a  brood  of  antipathies ;  you  shut  up  the  avenues  of  truth  to 
the  soul  of  your  adversary,  anil  make  him  (possibly  many  who  sym- 
pathize with  him)  .reject  truth,  because  he  rejects  you  as  the 
medium  of  it. 

Even  in  the  most  judicious  hands,  this  method  is  liable  to  ultimate 
in  dissension.  The  dispute  between  Socrates  and  Protagoras, 
recorded  by  Plato,  is  a  case  in  point.  Socrates,  in  the  midst  of  a 
highly  respectable  company,  was  plying  with  singular  felicity  his 
famous  process  of  interrogation.  He  had  already  gained  admission 
ailer  admission,  till,  at  length,  the  subtle  sophist  was  forced  into  a 
position  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  occupied  in  the 
outset  of  the  discussion. 

Protagoras  sought  refuge  in  diffuseness.  Socrates  insisted  upon 
brevity.  The  former  became  impatient  of  what  he  thought  to  be 
improper  dictation  ;  the  latter,  professing  to  be  unable  to  follow  long 
speeches,  refused  to  proceed  unless  his  demand  should  be  complied' 
with.  Then,  suitingithe  action  to  the  word,  Socrates  rose  abruptly 
to  depart.  » 

Hereupon  the  master  of^^the  mansion,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  who 
was  deeply  interested  in  ths  discussion,  eagerly  seizes  him  by  the 
hand,  and,  finally,  prevails  mon  him  to  remain.  The  altercation^ 
however,  proceeds.  Several  of  the  company  undertake  to  mediate. 
One  urges  the  distinguished  Misputants  not  to  quarrel,  but  to  argue. 
Another,  who  is  called  "  Hippias,  the  Wise,**  ailer  alluding  to  the 
disgrace  that  must  certainly  attach  to  an  angry  altercation  between 
such  persons,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  in  such  a  place,  offers  a  sug- 
gestion which,  whether  he  was  wise  in  other  respects  or  not,  indi- 
cates a  fair  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  an  unregulated  debate. 
*'  Be  persuaded,"  said  he,  "  by  me  to  choose  a  moderator,  president^ 
or  prytanis,  who  will  oblige  you  to  keep  within  moderate  bounds  on 
either  side." 

It  is  substantially  this  advice  which  we  are  here  laboring  to 
impress.  Not  that  we  would  disparage  the  Socrstic  method  as 
such.  That  method,  as  before  intimated,  has  its  appropriate  plaes 
and  its  appropriate  uses.  In  those  ancient  philosophical  conferences, 
for  example,  where  one  leading  mind  conducted,  as  it  were,  the 
reasonings  of  the  rest,  it  had  a  certain  fitness,  a  sort  of  class-room 
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brevity  and  directness,  which  belongs  rather  to  schools  under  the 
authpnty  oX  a  ina«ter  than  to  assemblies  of  equals  engaged  in  public 
and  formal  discussion.  It  was  good  at  Tusculum,  but  ill  suited  the 
Senate. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  entertained  bj  some,  that  a  far  better 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  may  be  secured  from  conversa- 
tional discussions,  in  which  the  method  of  Socrates  is  predominant, 
than  from  any  disputing  societies,  however  organized  or  managed,  is 
one  in  which  we  find  ourselves  quite  unable  to  concur.  For  such 
young  men,  generally,  as  most  need  and  seek  this  kind  of  improve- 
ment, it  would,  we  are  assured,  work  unfortnnately  in  many  ways. 
It  would,  as  we  have  already  seen,  even  in  the  best  hands,  often  be 
fatal  to  that  freedom  from  angry  excitement  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  right  exercise  of  intellectual  force.  It  would,  in  some,  beget 
insuperable  timidity  and  aversion,  because  of  its  operating  like  a 
trap  to  the  understanding,  and  subjecting  one  to  the  mortifying 
necessity  of  convicting  himself.  In  others,  it  would  be  apt  to  create 
the  idle  and  pernicious  habit  of  dealing  (to  use  the  language  of 
Boyle)  in  *'  those  dialectical  subtleties  which  are  wont  much  more 
to  declare  the  wit  of  him  that  uses  them,  than  to  increase  the  know- 
ledge or  remove  the  doubts  of  sober  lovers  of  truth."  In  others, 
again, — ^the  lookers  on — ^its  effect  would  be  not  unfrequenUy  to  breed 
a  love  of  the  process,  as  a  sort  of  literary  sport :  affording  pleasure 
for  the  same  reason,  and  of  much  the  same  nature,  as  that  which 
gives  zest  to  pugilistic  encounters. 

Very  difi*erent,  though  not  altogether  free  from  abuse,  as  we  know, 
i^iB  the  practice  of  oral  discussion  under  the  forms  and  rules  of  an 
"-^  organized  body,  where  each  speaker  has  the  right  and  the  oppor-A/ 
tanity  to  present,  explain,  enforce,  and  defend  his  own  views  in  his 
own  way.  Law  is  there,  however,  as  well  as  liberty.  In  a  well- 
ordered  debating  society,  a»  in  a  well-ordered  political  community, 
the  liberty  of  the  whole  is  aecured  by  the  partial  restraint  of  each 
individual.  There  error  is,  indeed,  led  perfectly  free  to  choose  her 
positions,  and  to  employ  her  weapons,  whatever  they  may  be, 
unfettered  by  modes  of  warfare  dictated  by  her  antagonist;  but 
there,  too,  truth  is  permitted  to  appear  on  the  same  equal  terms,  the 
only  vantage-ground  which  she  ever  asks  or  needs. 
^  This  union  of  law  and  liberty,  which  can  be  rightly  realized  in 
mch  an  organization  only,  is,  moreover,  highly  conducive  to  habits 
of  close  and  careful  thinking — the  indispensable  element  of  all 
worthy  attainment  in  the  art  of  disputing.  It  presents  an  arena  in  _y 
which  all  may  have  practice  with  fair  hope  of  success,  but  in  which 
eminence  is  never  gained  but  by  severe  intellectual  exertion.     One's 
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sense  of  responsibOity  is  fully  awakened  for  the  character  of  the 
thoughts  which  he  utters.  If  they  be  obscure,  superficial,  incoher- 
ent, or  irrelevant ;  if  they  be  clear,  profound,  consistent,  or  pertinent ; 
if  they  be — aye,  whatever  they  be,  his  intellectual  standing  is  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  his  auditors.  Here  is  something  to  excite  to  gener- 
ous ambition,  and  that  ambition  fails  not  to  excite  care,  caution,  and 
diligence.  Here  is  a  company  of  critics  in  critical  conference. 
They  come  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  parties  without,  but  to  can- 
yass  freely  the  claims  of  #ne  another.  Here  is  an  intelligent,  at 
least  an  inquisitive,  public  opinion  to  be  met,  and  he  is  capable  of 
no  exalted  station  in  the  world  of  eloquence  who  is  wholly  insen- 
sible to  its  improving  influence. 

.  In  circumstances  like  these,  a  young  man  of  any  promise  soon 
comes  to  discern  the  value  of  profound  and  patient  thought,  close 
investigation,  rigid  analysis,  and  careful  deduction.  These  come  to 
be  indissolubly  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  good  debater ;  while 
mere  words,  tones,  gestures,  however  fluently  uttered,  however 
gracefully  managed,  fail  utterly  to  secure  solid  and  enduring  reputa- 
tion. If  his  aspirations  be  at  all  worthy,  and  his  genius  at  all 
worthy  of  his  aspirations,  he  will  be  driven  irresistibly  into  the 
habit  of  disdaining  the  aids  of  sophistry,  of  idle  rhetoric,  and  theatri- 
cal effect ;  and,  relying  upon  the  force  of  a  manly  logic,  which  is  ever 
the  chief  source  of  a  manly  eloquence,  he  will  be  found,  upon  every 
occasion,  acting  out  the  spirit  of  that  celebrated  saying, — Amictis 
Plato,  amicus  Socrates^  magis  tamen  arnica  Veritas. 

2.  Our  second  leading  consideration  in  favor  of  debating  societies, 
as  disciplinary  agents,  is  that  they  furnish  the  fittest  opportunities 
for  the  practice  of  deliberative  oratory.'  This  might  be  inferred 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case ;  for  what  is  deliberative  oratory 
but  that  which  is  employed  in  deliberative  assemblies  ?  and  what  is 
a  debating  association  but  a  deliberative  assembly,  at  least,  in  minia- 
ture ?  We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  questions  the  importance 
of  seeking  skill  in  this  kind  of  oratory.  It  requires  but  a  very  slight 
survey  of  the  various  scenes  and  objects  of  its  exercise  to  make  this 
point  abundantly  clear.  Its  province  is  almost  unlimited.  In  Con- 
gress, in  the  State  Legislatures,  in  City  Councils,  in  Town  Meetings, 
in  Conventions  of  the  Church,  in  Synods,  in  Presbyteries,  in  organ- 
ized bodies  of  every  description,  civil  and  religious,  literary  and 
scientific,  commercial,  mechanical,  agricultural, — ^wherever,  in  a 
word,  questions  are  to  be  discussed,  and  decided  according  to  the 
will  of  a  majority,  there  is  the  appropriate  field  for  deliberative 
oratory. 

How  vast,  then,  how  varied,  how  complicated  the  interests  which 
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it  involves,  and  sways,  and  determines!  Alternately  the  medium 
of  knowledge,  the  lever  of  reason,  the  magic  wand  of  passion  and 
persuasion,  its  power  over  a  popular  assembly  is  often  past  all 
description.  Decrees  and  dogmas,  affecting  the  interests,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  whole  classes  or  communities, — war  and  peace, 
spreading  gloom  or  gladness  over  populous  nations, — authoritative 
decisions,  reaching  down  to  the  very  details  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  are  often  suspended  on  the  tongue  of  the  deliberative  orator. 

Surely,  then,  debating  societies,  if  th^  offer  any  peculiar  facilities 

for  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  this  potent  art,  are  to  be  set  down 

among  the  moit  useful  of  educational  appliances.     But  are  they  able 

to  do  this  ?     We  have  not  a  doubt  of  it.     They  do  not,  indeed,  nor 

can  they  supply  the  lack  of  academical  learning  and  training.    They 

I   do  not  offer  themselves  as  substitutes  for  study  and  observation. 

;    They  promise  no  exemption  from  toil,  no  easy  access  to  oratorical 

)    eminence.     Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  justify  the  conclusions 

\  of  those  who  seem  to  think  a  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric, 

\  coupled  with  the  customary  routine  of  exercises  in  Composition  and 

Elocution,  quite  sufficient  to  secure  at  once  the  highest  attainable 

I  position  in  the  world  of  oratory.     They  merely  promise  to  each, 

according  to  his  previous  culture  and  mental  habits,  according  to  his 

previous  character,  in  a  word,  a  measure  of  skill  derivable,  perhaps, 

from  no  other  kind  of  practice.     They,  therefore,  by  no  means 

despise  or  disparage  the  advantages  to  be  secured  from  books  and 

schools,  but  verify  the  observation,  often  made,  that  oratory  from 

books  and  schools  exclusively  is  like  many  things  else  from  books 

and  schools  exclusively ;  Medicine,  for  example.     It  is  rather  expert' 

ment  than  experience.     Think  of  a  man  prescribing  medicines  which 

he  knows  only  from  description,  for  the  cure  of  diseases  which 

he  knows  only  in  the  same  way,  and  you  have  no  bad  illustration 

of  the  course  of  an  unpracticed  debater. 

Debating  societies  are,  indeed,  to  students  of  deliberative  oratory 
!  what  clinical  lectures  are  to  students  of  Medicine — the  sources  of 
actual  experience.  There  is  no  question  proper  to  be  discussed  in 
any  deliberative  body,  whatever  its  object  or  its  character,  that  may 
not,  with  equal  propriety,  be  discussed,  as  an  exercise,  in  such  an 
association.  There  all  the  motives  that  commonly  prevail  in 
assemblies  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  the  real  business  of  life, 
can  be  brought  to  bear  with  equal  effect.  There  every  argu- 
ment, every  suggestion,  every  felicity  of  diction,  every  grace  of 
action,  every  persuasive  of  every  kind,  can  be  as  fully  tested  as  if 
the  society  were  the  Senate  of  the  whole  country,  or  any  other  great 
and  dignified  assemblage.    The  scene  is  favorable,  in  the  highest 
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degree,  to  the  deyelopment  of  every  (Nrder  and  every  diversity  of 
taleat.  Is  logic  your  sole  reliance?  Then  reason  soundly;  see 
that  every  link  in  the  chain  of  your  argument  is  strong  and  sure ; 
for  they  are  present  who  are  eager  to  find  the  least  flaw,  because 
wen  they  know  that  from  the  chain  of  logic,  as  from  the  chain  of    . 

nature, 

«  whatever  link  you  strike. 

Tenth,  or  ten  tkounndih,  breaks  the  obain  alike.** 

Is  your  appeal  to  hidden  motives  discernible,  as  you  think,  in  the 
character  of  your  audience  1  See  that  it  is  such  an  appeal  as  does 
no  dishonor  to  the  speaker  himself,  nor  condemns,  by  implication, 
those  to  whom  it  is  directed ;  for  he  that  ventures  to  employ  un* 
worthy  means,  however  excellent  the  ends,  is  most  likely  to  find,  in 
a  company  of  debaters,  as  everywhere  else,  if  not  more  than  any- 
where else,  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Do  you  put  your 
trust  in  wit,  and  irony,  and  sarcasm  ?  Be  cautious  in  the  use  of 
these  dangerous  weapons :  remembering  that  often,  in  such  cases,  the 
recoil  is  far  more  dreadful  than  the  discharge.  Are  courtesy  and 
forbearance  the  means  most  to  your  taste  ?  Let  them  be  the  off- 
spring of  genuine  kindness ;  for  counterfeits  in  speech  and  manner, 
like  all  other  counterfeits,  are  apt  to  be  detected,  and  if  so,  bring 
irreparable  defeat  upon  the  counterfeiter.  Are  you  tempted  to  trust 
entirely,  or  mainly,  to  the  efficacy  of  graceful  gestures,  expressive 
tones,  pointed  emphasis,  and  other  similar  aids  ?  Be  sure  that  an 
orator  without  some  strong  foundation  of  sense  and  reason,  like  a 
Christian  without  some  strong  foundation  of  genuine  charity,  is  ever 
"  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Another  important  advantage  in  the  exercises  of  a  society  of  this  . 
kind  is,  that  there  people  soon  find  their  proper  level.     Temerity  \ 
takes  lessons  from  caution,  timidity  learns  self-reliance,  presumption    !     1  ' '  '  J 
abates  under  the  check  of  prudence,  and  many  other  features  of 
character  exercise  a  friendly  formative  influence  one  upon  another.    ' 
This  wholesome  discipline  has  often  been  acknowledged  by  men  of 
the  most  illustrious  rank.     It  is,  especially,  the  experience,  and, 
therefore,  the  testimony  of  those  who,  in  early  life,  while  yet 

«<  Chill  Penury  repreaed  their  noble  rage,** 

found,  in  these  humble  organizations,  a  fostering  mother  to  that 
genius  which,  in  after  years,  was  able 

**  The  applause  of  listening  Senates  to  command.** 

It  would  be  easy,  therefore,  to  multiply  testimonies  on  this  point. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  who  has  ever  achieved  a 
reputation  in  the  field  of  eloquence,  who  is  not  under  obligation^     ' 
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more  or  less  heavy,  to  the  exercises  of  some  debating  association. 
Nor  has  this  obligation  been  confined  to  those  only  who  have  been 
denied  the  advantages  of  regular  scholastic  education.  The  most 
educated,  and  the  least  educated,  each  in  appropriate  measure,  have 
ezperi^ced  the  benefit.  We  cite  few  instances,  because  few  are 
really  needed. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Mansfield,  after  a  full  course  at  Oxford,  and 
even  after  his  entrance  upon  legal  studies,  sought  improvement  in  a 
debating  club.  Herein  were  discussed  some  profound  legal  ques- 
tions, questions  involving  many  intricate  points  of  law.  He  entered 
into  these  discussions  with  all  the  earnestness  of  real  life.  He  was 
careful,  copious,  and  thorough  every  way,  in  his  preparations ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  they  were  found  not  only  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  occasion,  but  served,  in  a  high  degree,  to  render  him  ultimately 
one  of  the  first  jurists  of  the  age. 

Curran  is  another  signal  example.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be 
against  his  cherished  aspirations.  Awkward  and  ungainly  in  gesture, 
hasty  and  inarticulate  in  utterance,  with  a  voice  naturally  bad,  he 
early  provoked  the  name  of  "  Stuttering  Jack."  Since  the  days  of 
Demosthenes  had  no  man  apparently  had  such  obstacles  to  contend 
with.  Aft;er  completing  his  college  course,  and,  like  Mansfield,  en- 
tering upon  Professional  studies,  he  still  persevered  in  the  endeavor 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  lying  in  his  way  to  success  as  a  public 
speaker.  He,  too,  sought  aid  in  debating  societies.  He  patiently 
withstood  tHe  ridicule  awakened  by  his  ludicrous,  unprepossessing 
manners.  He  bore  failure  with  fortitude.  He  turned  all  criticism 
to  good  account ;  and,  at  length,  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
orators  of  which  any  age  or  country  can  boast. 
«^  Fox,  distinguished  alike  for  the  good  and  the  bad  that  marked  his 
strange  career,  gave  a  powerful,  though  unconscious,  testimony  to 
the  value  of  debating  associations,  when  he  confessed,  as  he  did,  that 
he  had  acquired  skill,  as  a  debater,  "  at  the  expense  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  He  had  made  it  a  point,  during  a  whole  session,  to 
speak  on  every  question,  important,  or  not,  merely  to  improve  him- 
self in  the  art  of  debating ;  that  is,  he  had  deliberately  turned  the 
British  House  of  Commons  into  a  sort  of  debating  society  for  his 
own  personal  convenience.  What  success  he  ultimately  reached,  as 
a  deliberative  orator,  may  be  learned  from  a  witness  no  less  compe- 
tent than  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  who  declared  that  Fox 
came,  ^*  by  slow  degrees,  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished 
debater  the  world  ever  saw." 

We  take  one  example  more,  and  that  from  our  own  country ;  not 
because  we  have  not  many  to  give,  but  because  he  is  the  type  and 
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r^esentatiye  of  them  all.  We  refer  to  Henry  Clay, — $  name  thai 
awakens  at  once  the  thought  of  eyery  thing  that  ia'  fascinating  and 
forceful  in  deliberative  eloquence.  Without  wealth,  without  patrons- 
age,  without  academical  discipline,  without  every  thing,  it  Would 
seem,  essential  to  the  formation  of  such  &  character,  he  rose,  by  dint 
of  unyielding  perseverance,  to  be  among  the  prince^  of  eloquence  in 
a  land  abounding  in  the  most  gifted  orators.  Henry  Clay  owned 
frankly  and  always  his  obligations  to  the  exercises  of  a  debating 
society. 

3t  But  our  limits,  in  the  present  paper,  admonish  us  to  pass  to  the 
next  general  considerati<m  which  we  have  named,  in  favor  of  asso- 
ciations of  this  description ;  namely,  the  great  amount  ^nd  variety 
of  knowledge  which  they  induce  young  persons  to  be  at  the  pains  to 
acquire.  Various  are  the  motives  engaged  in  the  production  of  this 
result.  Pride,  vanity,  envy,  ambition,  and  many  other  feelings  that 
usually  figure  most  largely  in  the  service  of  folly,  >ure  here  some- 
times strangely  beguiled  into  the  service  of  wisdom.  Many  a  soul 
that  never  awoke  under  the  discipline  of  school  or  college,  has  sud- 
denly shown,  under  the  spur  of  debate,  signs  indubitable  of  the  most 
extraordinary  mental  capacity.  Patrick  Henry  fomenting  disputes 
among  the  customers  that  sometimes  met  in  his  store,  and,  amid 
these  contests,  watching  teith  eager  interest  the  play  of  the  passions 
and  the  language  of  emotion,  is  no  solitary  example  of  a  mind,  nat- 
urally indolent,  allured  into  keen  and  vigorous  exercise  by  the  strong 
stimulus  of  oral  discussion.  What  matters  it,  that  he  had  no  other 
motive,  or  purpose,  than  the  gratification  of  the  passing  hour  ?  The 
effect  of  the  exercise,  far  from  being  momentary,  reached  out  into 
the  future,  and  largely  aided  in  giving  him  that  wonderful  command 
over  a  popular 'assembly,  which  few  of  all  the  great  speakers,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  have  ever  found  it  possible  to  acquire. 

The  knowledge  thus  gained  by  Patrick  Henry  was  knowledge  of 
human  nature— knowledge  of  those  secret  springs  of  action,  where- 
by the  heart  is  most  easily  and  profoundly  moved,  and  the  will  most 
surely  and  permanently  influenced.  Others,  under  the  same  stimu- 
lus, are  often  urged  to  extraordinary  intellectwd  exertion  in  other 
directions.  How  many,  many  hours  of  patient,  persevering  toil  have 
been  spent  in  the  investigation  of  a  single  point  in  History,  in  Law, 
in  Medicine,  in  Theology,  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge, 
by  persons  who,  without  the  motives  that  ordinarily  prevail  in  spirited 
contests  of  opinion,  could  never  have  been  induced,  for  a  moment 
scarcely,  to  sacrifice  the  ease  of  indolence  to  the  advantages  of 
learning. 

But,  not  to  dweU  upon  the  acquisitions  necessarily  made  in  (he 
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course  of  elaborate  preparations  for  debate,  nor  upon  the  effect  of 
disputation  in  eliciting  latent  intellectual  power,  we  hare  onlj  to 
consider  the  information  that  must  be  incidentally  given  and  received, 
in  the  progress  of  a  discussion,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  utility 
of  these  associations  as  the  means  of  imparting  knowledge.  Even 
those  debates  which  so  frequently  spring  up  respecting  the  Constitu- 
tions and  By-Laws  of  such  societies,  though  often  deemed  irksome 
and  profitless,  are  not  without  a  special  advantage.  Discussions  of 
this  kind  serve  to  induce  thought  respecting  the  nature  of  those 
fundamental  laws  and  powers  in  a  community,  under  which  add  in 
conformity  to  which  all  other  laws  and  powers  whatever  must  be 
made  and  exercised.  They  serve,  especijilly,  to  dispel  that  vague- 
ness which,  in  so  many  minds,  always  attaches  to  the  idea  of  a  Con- 
stitution. They  lead  to  a  careful,  often  to  a  critical,  consideration 
of  those  various  distinctions  and  functions  indicated,  when  we  speak 
of  constitutional,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers.  Many 
a  man,  profoundly  versed  in  these  things,  has  been  able  to  trace  the 
first  step  toward  their  acquisition  to  some  casual  controversy  in  a 
debating  society. 

Another  sort  of  incidental  information  often  imparted  in  the  trans- 
actions of  these  societies,  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  necessity, 
so  frequently  arising,  of  preparing,  in  written  form.  Resolutions, 
Reports,  and  other  documents,  which  require  ability,  derivable  only 
from  practice,  for  their  prompt  and  proper  execution.  It  is  a  morti- 
fying thing,  when  asked  to  reduce  your  Resolution  to  writing,  or,  as 
Chairman  of  a  Committee,  to  bring  in  a  written  report,  or,  as  Secre- 
tary of  a  meeting,  to  produce  a  record  of  its  transactions,  to  be  found 
tardy,  awkward,  blundering,  or  altogether  inadequate  to  that  service. 
To  those,  in  particular,  whose  early  education  has  been  neglected, 
which  is  probably  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  persons  com- 
posing debating,  clubs,  or  literary  societies,  this  highly  practical 
feature  of  their  character  ought  to  be  specially  interesting.  Not,  as 
we  have  before  said  or  intimated,  that,  in  the  transactions  or  exer- 
cises of  these  associatiqns,  there  will  be  found  a  full  and  perfect 
substitute  for  academical  trainfng;  but  that,  with  or  without  that 
advantage,  they  offer  such  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  skill, 
in  this  regard,  as  can  not  well  be  otherwise  obtained.  This  kind 
of  skill  is  sometimes  invaluable.  One  can  not  help  deploring  the 
figure  made  in  the  old  Continental  Congress,  at  its  first  session,  in 
1774,  even  by  such  men  as  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Patrick  Henry, 
one  of  whom  has  been  pronounced  by  high  authority  the  Cicero, 
and  the  other  the  Demosthenes,  of  America.  **  On  the  fioor  of  the 
house,  and  during  the  first  days  of  the  session,  while  general  griev- 
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■nces  were  the  topic,  they  took  the  ondiBputed  lead  in  the  assembly, 
and  were,  confessedly,  primi  inter  pares.  But,  when  called  down 
from  the  hights  of  declamation,  to  that  severer  test  of  intellectual 
ezqellence,  the  details  of  business^  they  found  themselves  in  a  body 
of  cool-headed,  reflecting,  and  most  able  men,  by  whom  they  were, 
in  their  torn,  completely  thrown  into  the  shade." 

^  A  petition  to  the  king,  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  British  America,  were  agreed  to  be 
drawn.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Heniy,  and  others,  were  appointed  for  the 
first;  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Jay,  for  the  two  last. 
The  splendor  of  their  debut  occasioned  Mr.  Henry  to  be  designated 
by  his  committee  to  draw  the  petition  to  the  king,  withfwrhich  they 
were  charged ;  and  Mr.  Lee  was  charged  with  the  address  to  the 
peQf>le  of  England.  The  last  was  first  reported.  On  reading  it, 
great  disappointment  was  expressed  in  every  countenance,  and  a 
dead  silence  ensued  for  some  minutes.  At  length,  it  was  laid  on 
the  table,  for  perusal  and  consideration,  till  the  next  day ;  when 
first  one  member  and  then  another  arose,  and,  paying  some  faint 
compliment  to  the  composition,  observed  that  there  were  still  certain 
considerations  not  expressed,  which  should  properly  find  a  place  in 
it.  The  address  was,  therefpre,  committed  for  amendment,  and  one 
prepared  by  Mr.  Jay,  and  ofiered  by  Governor  Livingston,  was 
reported  and  adopted  with  scarcely  an  alteration.  Mr.  Henry's 
draft  of  a  petition  to  the  king  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  was  re- 
committed  for  amendment.  Mr.  John  Dickinson  (the  author  of  the 
Farmers'  Letters)  was  added  to  the  committee,  and  a  new  drafl, 
prepared  by  him,  was  adopted."*  Surely  the  failure  of  such  men, 
under  such  circumstances,  ought  to  be  instructive.  It  ought  to 
impress  upon  every  young  man  that  aims  at  eminence,  however  fair 
his  talents  as  a  speaker,  the  necessity  of  laying  a  foundation,  deep 
and  strong,  in  those  qualifications  which  secured  to  Jay  and  to 
Dickinson  a  glory  offered  in  vain  to  men  who  excelled  them  far  in 
oratorical  power. 

4.  Our  fourth  and  last  general  consideration  in  favor  of  debating 
associations,  as  a  means  of  educational  discipline,  is,  that  they  lead 
to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  practice  of  parliamentary  law. 
This  is  a  kind  of  education,  so  to  speak,  far  more  valuable  than 
many  would  imagine.  It  fits  one  for  usefulness,  where,  without 
such  fitting,  all  other  qualifications  are  often  comparatively  useless. 
It  is  a  source  of  influence,  where  influence  is  every  thing ;  a  defense 
of  the  right,  where  often  the  right  has  no  other  defense.     It  is  a 

•  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  seot.  iv.  * 
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gaarantee  of  order,  of  dec^cy,  of  diapatch,  of  free  speech*  and  of 
fair  decisions. 

The  importance  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  will  further  appear,  if 
we  duly  regard  the  scene  of  its  exercise.  There  is  not  upon  earth, 
perhaps,  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  a  dignified  deliberatiTe 
assembly.     As  Homer's  gods  never  appear  more  majestic  than 

*'  Whiuk  Jot<e  ooDTened  Che  Ssnate  of  the  ddcs," 

so  men  never  seem  in  a  sphere  more  elevated,  than  when  assembled, 
under  the  call  of  duty,  for  grate  and  important  consultation.  They 
are  then  in  the  formal  exercise  of  those  high  moral  and  intellectual 
functions  w^ich  are  the  peculiar  endowments  of  the  race,  and  which 
form  distinctly  the  lines  of  likeness  between  man  and  his  Maker. 
Not,  then,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  are  they  following  the  n^ere 
instincts  and  appetites  of  physical  nature ;  not  then,  regardless  of 
man's  responsibility  for  man,  are  they  wholly  absorbed  in  schemes 
of  personal  advantage ;  not  then^  a  frantic  mob,  are  they  acting  in 
concert  only  to  appall  the  hearts  of  men  with  a  sense  of  danger,  but 
rather  a  "  multitude  of  counselors,  in  which  there  is  safety."  Their 
proceedings,  ever  regarded  with  especial  interest,  because  they  are 
the  representatives  of  others,  acquire  at  times  an  overwhelming 
importance.  If  the  subject  before  them  be  great,  if  the  occasion  be 
inspiring,  if  life,  for  example,  if  liberty,  be  suspended  on  the  decision  . 
of  the  hour,  if  power,  if  peril,  if  clamor  from  without,  combine  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice,  if,  in  the  face  of  all  these,  there 
appear  a  cool,  unquailing  spirit  of  right,  a  fearless,  forceful  assertion 
of  principles,  there  arises  at  once  a  scene  of  moral  sublimity,  not 
only  awakening  elevated  emotion,  but  nerving  the  arm  for  heroic 
achievement,  and  putting  soul  in  sympathy  with  soul  for  every  good 
and  every  great  undertaking. 

But  to  form  a  deliberative  assembly,  answering  at  all  to  the  model 
here  indicated,  or  to  any  model  likely  to  find  favor  with  wise  and 
good  men,  the  essential  element  is  order.  Law  that  guides  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  courses, — law  that  shapes  and  directs  the 
endless  forms  of  being  upon  earth, — ^law  that  governs  nations,  and 
churches,  and  families, — law  whose  "  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world,"  is  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
indispensable  condition  of  safety  and  success.  Every  member  may 
be  endowed  with  the  finest  talents,  furnished  with  every  force  and 
every  facility  of  logic,  supplied  with  ample  stores  of  general  knowl-> 
edge,  skilled  in  all  the  graces  of  action  and  utterance,  in  short,  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  the  perfect  orator,  and  yet,  if  the  body  itself  be 
net  under  the  guidance  of  some  known  and  recognized  rules  of  order* 
they  are,  after  all,  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  chart,  compass,  or  md- 
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der,  a  melancholy  prey  to  the  vicissitudes  of  chance.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient merely  to  have  rules.  They  must  be  known  and  obseryed ; 
not  by  the  few  only,  but  by  all.  It  will  not  do  in  a  delib^ratiye  as- 
sembly, as  in  the  community  at  large,  to  leave  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  laws  to  a  particular  class  of  men  only.  Here,  every 
man  is,  and  must  be,  his  own  lawyer.  The  law  with  which  he  deals, 
like  all  other  Ibws,  has  its  advantages  and  its  penalties ;  and,  if  he 
would  secure  the  one,  or  avoid  the  other,  he  must  be  familiar  with 
its  operation.  It  is  not  enough  to  study  the  theory  in  Parliamentary 
Manuals,  or  to  ponder  precedents  in  particular  cases.  He  must 
ufork  himself  into  the  practice.  Then,  when  the  exigency  arises, 
he  will  know  how  to  avail  himself  of  rules  and  usages,  and  to  parry 
the  thrusts  of  quibbling  opponents.  Then,  when  his  personal  rights 
and  privileges  are  invaded,  when  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  indec- 
orous opposition,  when  partiality,  caprice,  or  assumption  of  power 
not  grantedi  appears  in  the  person  of  a  presiding  officer,  when  tyran- 
nical majorities  overleap  the  limits  of  right,  when  lawlessness,  in 
any  way  whatever,  dares  to  show  itself,  he  has  at  command  .every 
protection  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  laws  and  usages  appropriate  to 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances.  Who  that  has  had  ex- 
perience in  this  direction,  has  not  frequently  felt  the  want  of  such 
knowledge  ?  How  often  is  the  ablest  logician,  the  most  eloquent 
speaker,  through  ignorance  of  parliamentary  tactics,  quite  thwarted 
and  disconcerted  by  some  wretched  Thersites  whose  whole  ambition 
is  to  find  fault  with  his  betters,  or  some  scheming  tactician  whose 
highest  hope  is  to  escape  defeat,  or  secure  advantage  through  dex- 
terous resort  to  rules  and  usages !  How  often  have  the  most  impor- 
tant interests,  in  legislative  and  other  councils,  been  put  in  jeopardy, 
ruinously  delayed,  or  altogether  cut  off  by  want  of  skill  in  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  where  every  member,  perhaps,  intended  nothing 
beyond  th^  most  open,  prompt,  and  honest  performance  of  duty ! 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  whether  you  regard  the  dijgnity  of 
the  entire  assembly,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  individual  members, 
or  the  vast  variety  and  importance  of  the  interests  involved  in  their 
doings,  points  plainly  to  thp  utility  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
those  rides  of  order  that  commonly  prevail  in  deliberative  bodies. 
Nor  is  it  less  a  matter  of  duty  than  a  matter  of  utility.  If  this  be 
so,  if  interest  and  duty  really  unite  in  urging  it  upon  us,  where  shall 
we  turn  for  practice  in  this  important  line  of  action,  if  not  to  somo 
well-ordered  debating  association  1  In  such  a  body  may  easily  be 
learned,  and 'many  times  repeated,  almost  every  form  of  proceeding 
within  Ak  wide  range  of  parliamentary  usage.  Here  may  be  ac- 
<iuired,^t  only  that  general  expertness  in  the  application  of  knowB 

rules  ani^Joastoms,  which  is  everywhere  required  for  the  easy,  sati*- 
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factory  transaction  oi  business,  but  eren  that  tact  and  adroitness  in 
the  use  of  expedients  which  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  various  experi- 
ence. To  secure  this  result,  it  is  only  necessary  to  adopt  some 
recognized  code  of  parliamentary  law,  to  follow  rigidly  its  various 
provisions,  and  give  them  the  widest  possible  range  of  application* 
Time  will  do  the  rest. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  advantages  promised,  by  well-conducted 
debating  associations.  One  objection  only  can  be  urged  against  them 
— their  liability  to  abuse.  Against  this,  where  they  are  purely  volun- 
tary, the  surest  guarantee  must  be  found  in  the  character  of  those 
composing  them.  If  they  meet  as  a  company  of  carping,  caviling 
critics,  doubting  and  disputing,  because  they  delight  in  doubting  and 
disputing,  and  eager  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  conquest,  whether 
truth  or  error  prevail  in  the  contest,  the  result  will  be  answerable  to 
the  design.  A  spirit  vain,  conceited,  skeptical,  and  full  of  sophistry, 
must  be  the  consequence.  If  they  meet  with  no  higher  purpose 
than  that  of  beguiling  a  weary  hour,  or  courting  the  pleasure  of  con- 
troversial excitement,  the  time,  though  it  might  be  worse  spent  else- 
where, is  still  lost,  and  worse  than  lost ;  for  it  is  occupied  in  forming 
pernicious  mental  habits.  . 

But  should  a  different  spirit  prevail,  sbtpuld  they  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  perceive  the  rare  possible  advantage  of  being  thus  associated, 
should  they  be  so  wise  as  to  p>ursue  that  advantage  with  becoming 
diligence,  how  various,  how  valuable  the  rewards  that  must  follow ! 
What  sharpening  and  strengthening  of  the  mental  powers,  what  fa« 
cilityin  speaking,  what  various  information,  what  improvement  every 
way,  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  ?  If  there  be  in  them  any 
thing  worthy  of  the  light,  it  must  come  forth  under  such  inducements. 
If  there  be  not,  will  it  be  no  advantage  to  be  made  conscious,  by 
contact  with  other  minds,  of  one's  own  real  position,  seeing  that  so 
many  and  so  mighty  evils  continually  grow  out  of  a  lack  of  self- 
knowledge  ? 

Surely  such  training  needs  no  defense ;  requires  no  advocacy. 
In  every  situation  it  has  its  value.  Life  is  a  perpetual  debate.  Men 
may  "  beat  their  swords  into  plowHshares  ^nd  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing-hooks,"  "  arms  may  yield  to  the  gown  of  peace,"  yet  the  war  of  • 
opinion  is  a  war  eternal.  That  struggle,  always  active  and  energetic, 
was  never  more  fierce  than  at  present.  A  thousand  knotty  questions 
divide  and  distract  the  public  mind ;  a  thousand  dangerous  theories 
delude  the  understandings  of  the  people.  These  questions  and 
theories  agitate  all  our  deliberative  assemblies.  They  assume  the 
aspect  of  truth  and  the  armor  of  reason.  They  challenge  discus* 
sion.  They  demand  in  those  who  undertake  their  investigation,  the 
most  able  and  accomplished  debaters.  * 
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In  the  treatment  of  the  subject  before  roe,  I  have  the  choice  of 
considering  how  Physical  Science  may  be  furthered  irrespectivelj  of 
contemporarj  institutions,  or  of  looking  at  its  place  and  special  pros- 
pects in  our  own  present  age  and  community.  I  have  thought  that 
the  more  practical  treatment  of  this  topic  would  best  discharge  the 
task  which  I  have  assumed,  and /I  purposely  refrain  from  the  more 
tempting,  but  less  profitable,  option  of  a  rambling  discourse  on  the  i 
'best  way  of  teaching  what  perhaps  might  never  get  a  chance  of  being/ 
taught./  It  is  doubtless  true  that  Science,  to  be  properly  imparted, 
should  be  imparted  in  reference  to  ulterior  and  imperishable  interests. 
But,  for  this  very  reason,  its  administration  must  take  notice  of  exist- 
ing facts.  It  must  consult  the  convictions  of  the  teacher.  It  must 
consult  still  more  closely  the  convictions  of  the  learner.  It  must  act 
(I  add  this  because  so  often  forgotten)  in  due  subordination  to  the 
organic  institutions  of  the  land ;  and,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
something  infinitely  better,  it  must  accept,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
settled  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age. 

An  ambitious  philosophy  might  propose  to  itself  th^  discovery  of 
some  method  of  disseminating  knowledge,  unobservant  of  circum- 
stances and  of  times ;  whare  the  teacher  goes  foi*th  as  the  conqueror, 
subduing  all  capacities  and  creeds  to  the  submissive  reception  of  the 
truth,  and  propagating  Nature's  Evangel  as  Mahomet  spread  his :  by 
the  holy  vigor  of  the  word  and  the  sword.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
excused  from  the  labor  of  attempting  to  find  out  a  way  of  doing  what 
I  cannot  believe  can  be  done.  Instead,  then,  of  considering  imprac- 
ticable methods  of  teadiing  the  laws  of  unanimated  nature  good  for 
all  times  and  all  tempers,  I  propose  to  discuss  briefiy  such  methods  as 
are  conscious  of  our  country's  ways,  and  adapted  to  our  countiy^tf 
wants. 

•  Read  Wfon  the  Ameriomn  AawcUUoa  for  th*  AdTftBe«m«Bt  of  BducatioB,  ThBadAn 
Angost  aOtb,  1855. 
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The  leading  characteristic  of  the  American  mind,  the  mark  at  gnoe 
of  our  progress,  and  the  monitorj  signal  of  manj  a  danger  to  come,  is 
a  love  of  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  social 
life,  and  a  reverence  for  the  firmest  authority  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual  wilL  I  do  not  stop,  now,  to  praise  or  blame, 
nor  to  inquire  whether  we  have  allowed  ourselves  more  or  less 
latitude  of  self-responsibility  than  is  virtuous  or  wise.  Much  may  be 
said,  and  much  that  is  generous  and  true,  both  for  and  against  the  free 
use  of  democratic  power.  And  I  will  not  denounce,  on  the  one  side, 
a  possible  tendency  to  that  impatience  of  restraint  from  which  the 
world,  I  believe,  was  never  well  free,  nor,  on  the  other,  an  equally 
possible  disposition  to  prefer,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  the  austere 
order  of  arbitrary  rule.  It  is  enough  to  feel  that  God  has  given  us 
more  freedom,  perhaps,  than  he  has  ever  vouchsafed  to  grant  to  a 
community  before,  and  I  leave  it  to  you,  my  friends,  to  decide  whether 
we  do  wrong  to  fear  that  it  is  almost  more  than  we  are  worthy  to 
eiyoy. 

And  yet,  be  our  party-beliefs  what  they  may,  no  academical  esta* 
blishments  inconsistent  with  our  permanent  political  organizations  can 
last  long  enough  to  procure,  for  uncongenial  schemes,  a  satisfactorjr 
investigation.  Taking  our  view,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  Ameri- 
can convictions,  let  us  see  what  ways  are  left  open  to  us  of  augmenting 
the  numbers  of  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  specially 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  physical  facts.  The  mere  pleasure  of 
knowing,  the  mere  pleasure  of  helieving  that  we  know,  is  attraction 
enough  to  prevent  these  numbers  falling  off;  and,  though  we  do  well 
to  enforce  this  advantage  by  every  legitimate  incentive,  it  would  be 
treason  to  science  to  deny  the  sufficiency  of  her  own  unaided  charms. 
These  puzzling  elements  of  the  beautiful  world  without  us ;  these  un- 
deniable, incomprehensible,  mysterious  monads;  these  inevitable 
atoms,  with  their  inevitable  contradictions ;  this  matter-dust,  at  once 
impossible  and  indispensable ;  these  seeds  of  things,  perpetual  miracles, 
massless  and  formless  germs  of  mass  and  form,  which  neither  suffer 
nor  rejoice,  which  hope  not,  neither  do  they  fear,  which  have  neither 
consciousness,  nor  love,  nor  self-reproach,  and  yet  minister  to  all  the 
appetites  and  passions  and  emotions  of  the  never-dying  soul :  these 
things,  so  hard  to  understand,  that  their  existence  may  be  questioned 
without  paradox  or  scandal,  have  yet  relations  profoundly  interesting, 
some  so  simple  and  transparent,  that  the  infant  school  finds  the  child 
in  their  possession,  and  others  so  superbly  involved,  that  thej 
challenge  for  ever  the  long  musings  and  unceasing  admiration  of  the 
sage. 

Can  we  believe  that  these  relations  were  left  leamable,  yet  not  to 
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be  learned  ?  And,  if  learned,  on  what  conditions,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent ?  May  or  maj  not,  a  Btudj  so  self-remunerating,  maintain  itself 
without  entreaty  or  compulsion  ?  May  or  may  not,  a  knowledge  so 
productive,  be  safely  left  to  the  stimulus  of  a  natural  demand  ?  Shall 
governments  abfitain  from  what  is  so  often  a  pernicious  intermeddling? 
And  shall  the  inferior  legislatures  of  the  land,  the  town-council  and 
the  family  head,  disburden  their  wits  and  consciences  of  the  whole 
matter,  by  turning  it  over  to  the  parties  concerned,  letting  learning 
and  teaching  beneficially  alone,  until  learners  and  teachers  have  found 
each  other  out  ?  Free  trade  in  letters  before  the  mystery  of  spelling 
is  achieved,  or  in  science  before  the  boy  has  been  fordbly  familiarized 
with  ratios  and  roots,  would  not,  perhaps,  accomplish  all  the  results 
we  desire.  But  is  there  not  good  ground  for  contending  that  once 
beyond  the  rudiments,  all  importunate  directions  are  hurtful  inter- 
ferences with  the  sacred  prerogatives  of  taste?  Admitting  all  the 
difficulties  of  this  inquiry,  it  will  do  no  harm,  at  all  events,  to  ascertain 
what  might  be  done,  when,  all  our  social  influences  being  lefl  to  do 
their  work,  the  study  of  science  is  kept  free  from  organized  incentives 
and  restraints.  And  this,  we  certainly  can  do  without  prejudice  to 
the  right  to  go  as  far  as  we  think  proper  in  seconding  the  efiect  of 
superadded  motives,  whether  religious,  political  or  domestic. 

I  am  thus  led  to  consider  what  weight  or  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
each  of  the  moral  forces  which  urge  the  car  of  science  on  its  upward 
way.  And,  in  doing  this,  I  must  say  something  of  the  working  of  the 
voluntary  principle  in  facilitating  or  retarding  the  successful  study  of 
the  laws  of  the  material  creation.  To  do  this  as  I  ought  to  do  it,  I 
ask,  first,  to  be  indulged  in  an  emphatic  repetition  of  an  old  prelimi- 
nary truth,  manifest  when  fairly  faced,  but  so  easily  forgotten  that  I 
hardly  dare  hope  that  I  shall  keep  it  before  me,  as  is  my  bounden 
duty,  in  every  line  that  my  pen  shall  trac^this  day. 

(Of  itself,  and  for  itself,  science  is  vanity,  it  is  nothing.  Grood  only 
as  a  means  of  doing  good,  evil  only  as  a  means  of  doing  evil,  like 
health,  or  wealth,  or  wit,  or  beauty,  or  truth,  or  life,  or  reputation.^  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  a  cultivated  intellect  is  cheaply  purchased  at 
the  body's  cost.  This  may  or  may  not  be.  What,  if  in  this  way  we 
dismiss  the  better  servant  for  the  worse  ?  Reason  is  not  the  soul's 
highest  faculty,  that  she  can  say,  unchallenged,  to  the  sense,  ^  Submit, 
for  I  am  worthier  than  thou."  There  is  in  man  that  knows,  and  that 
in  him  that  does,  blind  instrumentality  and  conscious  duty,  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  will,  the  meritless  marshaller  of  meritless  means 
and  the  indefectible  exactor  of  the  righteous  end.  The  knowledge  of 
the  things  that  perish  is  itself  a  perishable  thing,  and  that  teaching 
may  be  the  greatest  of  evils,  that  but  teaches  how  good  may  be  done. 
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There  is  nothing  that  man  can  know,  or  believe,  of  which  it  may  n«C 
be  rightfullj  asked  what  security  does  it  give  us  of  its  profitable  use. 
All  human  cognitions  are  open  to  this  criticism,  and  subject  to  this 
accountability.  The  science  of  the  beautiful  and  deformed,  the  phi- 
losophy of  innocence  and  guilt,  asthetics,  ethics,  nay,  theology  itself, 
considered  but  as  masses  of  things  to  be  learned  or  to  be  taught,  are 
no  more  to  be  trusted  in  the  dark  than  geology,  or  embryology,  or  the 
chemistry  of  killing  drinks  and  drugs,  or  political  economy,  or,  to 
.come  at  once  to  the  worst,  the  black  art.  Magnum  Optu,  itself.  Phy* 
sical  science  is  answerable,  most  undoubtedly,  for  all  the  mischief  she 
may  do,  but  no  more  than  any  other  science,  and  not  to  any  other 
science,  perhaps,  as  fretful  and  as  fallible  as  herself.  Answerable, 
most  assuredly  she  is ;  but  to  a  Court  of  higher  jurisdiction  than  any 
sister  power,  to  a  Court  where  t^e  understanding,  elsewhere  so  arro- 
gant and  80  aggressive,  stands  modestly  aside,  abashed  and  mute  in 
reverential  awe. 

What  I  shall  venture,  then,  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  shall  be  said 
in  full  view  of  this  stem  accountability,  and  if  I  do  not  seem  formally 
to  recognize  this  truth  at  every  turn,  it  is  because  I  feel  assured  of 
your  candor  and  your  kindness,  and  believe  that  you  will  even  think 
the  better  of  the  speaker  for  having  taken  it  for  granted  that,  in  this 
respect  especially,  you  will  do  him  far  truer  justice  than  he  can  do 
himself. 

Subject,  therefore,  to  this  supremacy,  science  may  do  one  of  two 
things  :  it  may  work  without  soliciting  assistance,  or  it  may  look  for 
support  to  the  Church,  to  the  State,  to  the  School,  to  the  Workshop, 
to  the  Press,  to  the  Family,  and  to  the  Individual  man,  considered  as 
unassociated  and  at  large.  Leaving  for  the  present  the  theory  of  self- 
support,  let  us  see  what  each  of  these  protectors  is  disposed  to  do  fi>r 
her  in  a  country  like  our  own. 

And  first  the  Church,  meaning  by  this  term  the  aggregate  of  the 
legally  subsisting  associations  of  the  land,  without  reference  to  the 
merits  of  their  conflicting  claims  to  the  exclusive  guardianship  and 
aense  of  Holy  WriL 

Do  the  religious  organizations  of  the  United  States  feel  it  a  duty  to 
encourage  the  study  of  physical  science  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  be  carried  by  the  general  desire  ?  I  do  not  ask  if  it  be  their 
duty,  I  do  not  even  ask  if  they  ought  to  feel  it  as  a  duty :  I  simply 
ask  what  may  be  called  the  condition  of  the  fact.  And,  if  no  such 
conviction  is  entertained,  has  science  any  right  to  ask  support  from 
organizations  founded  for  the  furtherance  of  interests  which  they 
believe,  and  do  well  to  believe,  are  of  an  order  far  above  the 
possession  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  visible  creation?    Has  the 
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Churchy  or  unj  part  of  it,  ever  pledged  itself  to  sach  a  task?  There 
IB  a  difficulty,  here,  I  am  aware;  hard  to  overcome.  One  of  the  great 
characteristics  which  make  us  what  we  are,  is  the  absence  of  anj 
generally  accepted  voice,* speaking  authoritatively  for  the  Church;  Ib 
the  absence,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  Church  itself^'  in  any  commanding 
and  controlling  visibility.  If  we  cannot  agree  whether  there  be  a 
Church,  or,  if  there  is,  where  she  is,  how  can  we  learn  the  mind  of 
this  somewhere  existing  mother,  whom  we  are  unable  unitedly  to  r^ 
cognize.  If  we  seek  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  applying  for  separate 
information  to  any  of  the  leading  associations  which  present  creden- 
tials of  authority,  we  are  met  by  uncertain  and  contradictory  replies. 
As  a  general  result,  it  may  be  said  that  our  religious  confratemitiefl, 
while  they  look  with  favorable  eyes  upon  the  progress  of  such  sciences 
as  are  taught  in  true  subordination  to  their  end,  regard  their  growth 
and  their  dissemination,  however  free  they  may  be  from  the  tiunt  of  a 
fklse  ambition,  as  productive  only  of  a  secondary  good.  Nor  has 
Science  a  right  to  complain  of  this.  Nothing  would  be  more  unjust 
/than  to  attempt  to  force  an  order  professedly  religious,  down  from  the 
•  height  of  her  convictions  to  the  lower  level  of  a  work  not  hers,  while 
she  feels  neither  a  call  for  such  a  work,  nor  even  a  call  to  pray  f#r 
such  a  call.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  the  honor  of  the 
religious  bodies  which  the  great  principle  of  impartial  toleration  has 
made  visible  in  our  midst,  that  methodized  elementary  scientific  edu- 
cation is  mainly  attainable,  even  now,  through  the  medium  of  colleges 
more  or  less  directed  towards  spiritual  aims,  and  designed  for  spiri* 
tual  ends.  In  this  respect,  as  ever,  Christianity,  whether  banded  as 
a  universal  brotherhood,  or  acting  in  independent  energies  for  a 
great  common  cause,  has  shown  herself  the  true  friend  of  science,  in 
laying  the  only  safe  foundaticm  for  her  house,  in  blessing  it  in  the 
building  and  guarding  it  when  built,  in  infusing  into  her  votaries  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  good-will,  and  in  dissuading  them,  when  made 
heady  by  the  fervor  of  invention,  from  the  excesses  of  a  misdirected 
and  destructive  zeal. 

While  this  is  true  on  the  one  side,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  on  the 
other,  that  while  our  Church  Academies  have  done  much,  they  have  / 
left  that  undone  wliich  they  were  not,  perhaps,  to  do  themselves.  / 
They  have  not  made  provision,  nor  have  engaged  to  make  provisioii 
for  the  gratification  of  all  intellectual  appetites  and  wants,  however  / 
innocent  and  commendable  in  themselves.     To  ask  this  surplus  at 
their  hands,  would  be  to  ask,  debUum  de  turn  debenU^  an  assistanoe 
which  ought  to  be  refused.     Let  us  turn,  then,  for  a  moment,  to  tho 
State.     Let  us  interrogate  her  interest  in  scienoe,  and  her  duty  to 
make  that  interest  good. 
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With  U8,  the  State  as  teacher,  is  but  the  scholar's  choice.  Her 
wisdom^  in  that  capacity,  will  never  exceed  the  average  wisdom  of  her 
sons,  except  so  far  i^hisy^that  if  votes  must  settle  what  ought  to  be 
taught,  the  collectij^'i/adflliQent  is  as  safe',  at  least,  as  any  private 
voice,  and  whetheril  l»  or  not,  it  is  the  safest  we  can  now  procure, 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  being  pronounced  the  safest  by  popular  decree, 
but  in  a  sense  more  absolute  than  that,  as  long  as  authority  more 
competent  to  judge  remains  incompetent  to  win  the  general  assent 

But  is  it  true  that  it  is  the  business  of  votes  to  tell  Americans  what 
to  learn,  and  to  teach  Americans  what  to  teach?    In  elementary  edu- 
cation, this  principle  of  elective  statutory  will  has  vitality  and  force, 
and,  therefore,  though  certainly  not  exempt  from  the  sacred  right  of       j 
contestation,  is  deserving  not  only  of  all  honor  and  respect,  but  of  the      ' 
most  loyal  treatment  in  its  present  process  of  experiment     To  the 
good  working  of  our  institutions,  a  knowledge  of  their  springs  and 
balances  is  an  indispensable  condition ;  and  education,  aiming  at  this 
end,  and  carried  to  this  end,  may  certainly  be  included  in  the  list  or 
legislative  obligations.    Yet,  there  are  honest  risks  which  this  honest* 
duty  necessarily  presupposes  and  involves.    There  is  the  hazard  of  a  \ 
political  establishment  fraught,  in  evil  times,  with  ail  the  dangers  of   * 
imited  Church  and  State.     There  is  a  mischievous  addition  to  the 
patronage  of  party,  if  ever  party  should  feel  bound  to  do  with  the 
school  what  it  has  done  with  every  thinjg  else,  put  the  right  men  in 
the  right  places,  with  a  religious  belief  that 'its  own  men  are  the  right 
men,  and  all  other  men  the  wrong.    * .    ' 

Yet,  ader  all,  there  is  nothing  more  in  this  than  we  encounter  and 
survive  in  every  branch  of  our  elective  public  service;  and,  confined 
religiously  to  uncontroverted  subjects,*  elementary  education  may  go 
on,  whichever  party  claims  the  temporalities  as  its  due.  But  what 
idiall  we  pay  of  looking  mainly  to  the  ballot  box  for  our  supply  of 
astronomers,  chemists,  or  engineers  ?  A  guarded  system  of  double 
elections  would  rather  mask  than  mitigate  the  evil.  The  danger  of 
party  proscription  and  corruption  is  greatly  increased,  when  abuses 
are  concealed  by  a  complicated  process  of  appointment,  or  by  the 
mystery  of  high  qualifications.  And,  then,  the  interest  of  the  State 
in  science  is  so  subtle,  so  debateable  a  thing !  And  mother  State  has 
already  so  much  to  do,  so  many  and  so  constantly  increasing  cares ! 
She  has  to  secure  each  man's  honest  own,  from  each  man's  very 
honest  belief  that  he  has  not  all  his  own.  She  has  to  protect  her 
toachy  children  from  mutual  innocent  misunderstandings  about  the 
things  that  are,  things  that  nobody  sees  exactly  €ts  they  are,  and  which 
nobody  believes  but  that  he  does.  She  has  to  run  sSter  Private 
Judgment  in  his  frolicksome  excursions,  and  when  she  catches  him 
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out  of  boandSy  to  restore  him  sane  and  sober  to  the  circle  of  his  friends. 
She  has  to  cool  the  ardor  of  independent  individuals  somewhat  excited 
bj  the  idea  that  they  are  senate,  court  and  army  all  in  one.  She  has 
to  shut  up  for  safe  keeping  heretical  philosophers,  whose  odd  creeds 
have  pushed  them  into  acts  which  make  it  painfully  necessary  that 
they  should  not  go  at  large.  She  has  to  see  that  the  lifetaker's  mis- 
applied convictions  are  justly  retorted  upon  himself.  She  has  to  re- 
place, with  more  than  Russian  perseverance,  breastworks  that  have 
been  levelled  by  the  undermine  of  stratagem,  or  the  battery  of  force. 
She  has,  in  these  latter  days,  new  and  superogatory  cares ;  not  yet,  it 
is  true,  to  tell  us  what  to  worship  or  believe,  but  what  is  right  to  buy 
and  sell,  and  what  is  not ;  what  is  safe  for  self-ruling  freeman  to  pass 
^m  hand  to  hand,  and  what  property  has  so  mischievous  an  existence 
that  is  must  be  wrested  from  the  owner,  though  charters  perish  in  the 
strife.  All  these,  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution's  prior  law, 
are  the  State's  legitimate  concerns.  Shall  we  add  to  them  the  care 
of  our  brams  beyond  the  rudiments  which  are  enough  for  the  legis- 
lator's wants.  Science  is  proverbially  jealous  and  proud.  Pity  it  is, 
she  is ;  but  so  she  is,  and  so  she  ever  will  be.  The  State  cannot 
take  her  by  the  hand  so  condescendingly,  but  she  will  be  tempted  to 
return  a  scornful  glance.  If  the  State  protect  her,  it  must  not  be  in 
Mahometan  seclusion ;  for  she  has  her  own  wild  notions  of  fidelity, 
and  will  never  promise  an  allegiance  which  neither  wealth  nor  power 
is  entitled  to  exact  Not  that  it  need  be  doubted  that,  in  her  way, 
she  will  render  most  worthy  service  to  the  State,  but  better  far  as  a 
voluntary  benefactor  than  as  a  pensioned  functionary,  or  a  salaried 
dependent 

If  science  undertakes  to  do  without  Church  or  State,  what  interest 
has  the  School,  (and  by  that  I  mean  unestablished  academies,  founded  ^ 
solely  as  natural  supplies  for  natural  demands,)  what  interest  has  the 
School,  in  this  sense,  to  grow  in  the  direction  of  physical  instruction. 
Left  to  themselves,  and  truly  freed  from  all  corrupt  connection  with  « 
the  State,  the  interests  of  the  schools  will,  so<»ier  or  later,  be  repre-  ' 
sented  by  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  If  the  people  are 
already  trained  to  a  consciousness  of  their  interest  in  science,  if,  in 
other  words,  they  know  enough  to  take  knowledge  at  its  worth,  if  they 
neither  slight  it  as  a  pedantic  inutility,  nor  superstitiously  overrate  it, 
as  if  it  were  a  talisman  fit  to  cure  the  consequence  and  to  bar  the  very 
birth  of  crime,  then  we  should  have,  at  least,  no  more  learning  than 
we  needed  and  no  less.  Are  we  so  far  forward,  dearest  friends? 
Who  of  us  can  answer?  No  man  knows  where  he  is  himself  in  the 
order  of  capacity. ,  What  nation,  then,  can  say,  without  vanity :  **  Be- 
hold m«,  owing  nothing  to  heaven  or  to  earth ;  poised  on  my  centre,  I 
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can  balahce  and  govern  mjaelf  ?"  Avoiding  this  dangerous  setf-piaja^ 
perhaps  we  may  say,  in  a  sense  that  is  not  meant  as  severe,  that  we 
are  as  able  to  abide  by  the  voluntary  principle  in  the  matter  of  intd- 
lectual  supplies,  as  we  are  in  the  selection  <^  platforms,  or  creeds,  or 
costumes,  or  trades,  or  even  as  we  are  in  those  tenderer  relations, 
where  the  State  will  one  day  try  and  help  us,  if  we  let  her,  in  the 
choice :  I  mean  of  the  spiritual  or  the  conjugal  depositaries  of  our  caress 
In  all  these  interdealings,  we  find  no  durable  demand  left  long  un- 
represented by  an  adequate  supply.  If  ievery  Pro  and  every  Anfti, 
polemic  or  political,  is  sure  to  find  its  temple  or  its  den ;  if  every  whim 
of  habiliment  or  food  is  fairly  pampered  by  providers  and  purveyon 
without  a  help  or  a  hint  from  senate  or  house  ;  if  every  myth  that  can 
craze  a  dozen  converts,  finds  an  organ  disdainful  of  State-printing  and 
all  ablaze  in  the  interests  of  souls ;  if,  without  tai:  or  bounty,  the  most 
tyrannical  of  house-lords  finds,  at  last,  a  loyal  subject  only  too  happy 
to  respond  to  his  decrees ;  if  the  hatefuUest  of  services,  fairly  sought 
and  fairly  paid  for,  L%  sure  to  be  cheerfully  performed,  how  ean  we 
doubt  that  where  the  love  of  being  taught  id  a  vigorous  reality  attested 
by  something  more  than  a  vague  cry  for  gratuitous  nutrition,  the 
teacher  (and  I  mean  not  an  eye-laborer,  who  thinks  only  of  his  pay, 
but  the  sympathizing  guide  who  feels  more  than  remunerated  by  hiA  pu« 
pil's  success)  will  be  at  hand  to  administer  with  devotion  and  deliglit, 
to  a  passion  which^  more  than  any  other,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  happi- 
ness to  feed. 

The  liberty  of  teaching  is,  or  ought  to  be,  essentially  an  American 
idea.  It  may  be  that  in  the  providence  of  God,  self-governments  are 
lefl  to  man,  as  ever-reviving  but  ephemeral  experiments,  not  to  be 
repented  of,  not  to  be  abandoned,  yet  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  per- 
manent condition  of  the  race.  ^If,  however,  self-government  is  right, 
then  is  the  freedom  of  the  mind  and  the  furniture  of  knowledge  best 
secured  by  a  minimum  of  intermeddling  from  ballot-box  authority,  in 
matters  of  instruction  as  in  matters  of  belief^  In  other  times,  and 
even  now,  in  other  places,  governments  exist  which  are  not  as  we 
should  wish  them  for  ourselves,  but  there  they  are  or  were,  for  un- 
guessed  reasons,  which  may  be  good  though  we  know  them  not,  and« 
therefore,  most  deserving  of  our  reverent  respect.  Under  a  monarch, 
or  a  patriarch,  the  education  of  the  people  could  no  more  be  lefl  to 
the  peaple,  than  the  duties  of  a  nursery  could  be  entrusted  to  its  little 
inmates,  or  the  conduct  of  a  hospital  be  delegated  to  the  sick.  Hi^ 
over  all  the  realms  of  this  earth  sits  an  Infinite  Eoyalty  entlironed,  and 
the  self-ruling  nation  is  most  emphatically  subject  to  His  will.  If  He 
has  committed  us  to  the  hazards  of  self-direction,  He  has  bound  ua 
by  the  same  great  charter  to  the  risks  of  discussion  untrammeled  by 
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Ae  State.  What  seems  truth  maj  be,  sometinxes,  (who  can  deny  it?) 
but  unconscious  error  in  disguise;  sometimes  even,  (who  would 
believe  it?)  stark  follj  and  delusion*  But  still  let  her  be  subject,  in 
her  lamentable  wanderings  as  in  her  wonted  ways  serene,  to  no  sudi 
harsh  dominion  as  is  found  in  an  unsjmpathizing  legislative  rule,  to  no 
such  commissionless  director  as  may  be  lurking  in  the  dim  spiritualities 
around  us,  faithful  as  these  are  in  the  main  to  the  cause  of  their 
glorious  chief.  If  ever  her  future  mistress  is  to  come,  let  us  wait 
till  she  has  added  to  the  titles  of  her  call  the  note  which  subdues 
without  compulsion,  and  persuades  without  a  bribe,  till  time,  and  a 
genial  and  a  general  acclaim  shall  have  pronounced  who  it  is  who 
can  win  our  understandings  through  our  wills,  who  it  is  who  can 
subjugate  our  heads  through  our  hearts,  and  bind  us,  with  our  consent 
a  reunited  people,  by  that  mystic  triple  cord,  triple  and  yet  one,  one 
faith,  one  hope,  one  love. 

The  Workshop  has  a  special  interest  in  science,  and»  by  this  interest 
has  already  achieved  results  which  ought,  at  times,  to  put  the  pride  of 
the  academy  to  the  blush.  Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that 
it  is  here  that  science  herself  is  apt  to  be  unjust.  No  one  who  has 
not  sat,  with  the  right  faith  and  knowledge,  by  the  side  of  the  patient 
grtisan ;  who  has  not  watched  the  progress  of  his  thought  from  the  mo* 
ment  of  its  birth  in  the  narrow  cell  of  its  necessity,  through  aU  its 
struggles  and  rebukes,  its  hopes  and  its  defeats,  its  strange  diseases 
and  its  sudden  cures,  its  disappearance  and  oblivion  for  a  time,  and  its 
unexpected  re-emergence  preparatory  to  a  triumph  long  deferred,—- 
can  ever  know  how  much  science  is  indebted  to  the  most  unsightly 
and  least  assuming  of  her  sons.  I  know  it  has  been  said  that  the 
artisan  has  had  little  reason  to  complain ;  that  he  is  querulous  and 
scornful ;  and  tliat  he  rejects,  when  most  he  needs  lU  the  proffered 
clue  which  would  lead  him  into  light  But  even  if  this  were  some- 
times so,  which  of  the  two  is  boimd,  in  this  unfortunate  mischance,  to 
be  generous  and  forbearing  to  the  other  ?  Is  it  he  who  is  but  the 
holder  of  the  facts  already  classed,  or  he  who  gratuitously  adds  to  the 
number  on  the  list  ?         . 

The  assorter  of  old  inventions  may,  no  doubt,  himself  invent ;  but, 
by  doing  so,  he  is  raised  to  his  humble  brother  who  has  done  the 
same,  and  with  less.  It  is  not  a  condescension  as  he  might  be  tempted 
to  believe.  What  the  Workshop  is  for  science,  and  what  science  is 
for  the  Workshop  may  be  seen  by  studying  labor  in  her  loflier  pre- 
tensions. The  astronomer's  observatory,  the  laboratory  of  the  che* 
mist,  the  geologist's  cabinet  in  doors,  or  his  largest  studio  without,  are 
workshops  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  they  are  not  doing 
half  their  duty  if  they  aim  at  nothing  more  than  tlie  registration  of 
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admitted  facts,  nothing  lAore  than  their  yerification  or  re-enussion, 
though  these  are  not  to  go  undone. 

The  laboratory,  using  now  the  term  at  large,  is  or  ought  to  be  the 
inventing  student's  veritable  home.  I  mean  where  the  deliberate 
quest  of  knowledge  is  a  vocation  as  well  as  an  allowable  pursuit 
Nature  is  never  communicative  to  those  who  seek  her  secrets  at 
second  band.  She  must  be  wooed  in  very  person,  wooed  with  hnmi* 
litj,  with  patience,  with  assiduity,  with  love. 

How  far  the  laboratory  may  be  made  the  place  for  best  learning 
the  higher  laws  of  physical  dependence,  is  a  question  which  may  be 
variously  answered.  Inquirers  may  differ  very  much  in  the  compa- 
rative importance  they  attach  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  scientific 
labor :  the  task  of  learning  what  is  now  known  to  the  learned,  and  the 
work  of  learning  what  is  not  yet  known  at  all ;  or  they  may  difier 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  scheme  of  education  is  meant  to  be 
pushed. 

We  are  to  learn  the  unknown  through  the  known,  but  not  through 
all  the  known,  or  science  would  now  be  at  its  limit.  How  much  of 
admitted  and  authenticated  truth  is  indispensable  to  a  successful  foray 
into  the  regions  of  ignorance  and  doubt,  has  been  a  master  question 
ever  since  the  first  schoolmaster  went  abroad.  This  ratio  varies  with 
the  time,  and  still  more  with  the  capacity.  As  facts  accumulate  the 
portion  necessary  for  getting  more  must  increase  in  absolute  amount, 
but  its  ratio  to  the  whole  must  constantly  diminish,  until  that  term  is 
reached  in  which  the  proofs  of  originality  are  threatened  with  a  loss 
in  the  very  labor  of  comparing  the  so  called  new  with  the  interminable 
old.  And  still  greater  is  the  uncertainty  of  this  proportion  when  we 
compare,  not  time  with  time,  but  intellect'  with  intellect  Genius  is  a 
power  as  undeniably  real  as  memory  or  taste.  It  needs  not  much  of 
the  capital  of  the  old  discovered,  nor  even  the  schedule  of  that  capital; 
for  it  flows  into  the  ocean  of  congenial  truth,  not  laboriously  as  of  an 
effort,  but  unconsciously  and  gladly  as  rivers  seek  the  sea. 

These  uncertainties  may  embarrass  us,  but  they  are  not  without 
their  use.  If  they  did  nothing  else  than  teach  us  the  vanity  of  devising 
Utopian  combinations  warranted  good  for  all  climates,  and  magnificent- 
ly irrespective  of  age,  person  or  condition,  they  would  have  amply  jus- 
tified their  own  existence.  But  they  do  not  long  perplex  us,  for 
common  sense,  that  trenchant  ruler  of  divided  wits,  will  force  us,  in 
every  field  of  duty,  to  the  adoption  of  the  best  machinery  at  hand, 
without  waiting  for  that  absolutely  best  one,  which  always  figures 
finely  in  the  future,  but  stops  unfortunately  when  fairly  overhauled. 

That  the  laboratory  has  not  been  duly  annexed  in  organized 
completeness  to  our  teaching  institutions,  is  a  fact  admitting  of  no 
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doubty  but  that  it  cbA  be  made  subeeryient  to  yerj  juvenile  ambitions 
is  more  than  it  would  be  wise  to  assert.  'Of  some  divisions  of  nar 
taral  science,  it  maj  be  even  said  that  studied  from  books  alone,  or 
even  from  merely  gazed-at  phenomena,  brilliant  though  they  be,  no- 
thing is  acquired,  but  a  most  distressing  and  disedifying  sciolism, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  taught  its  own  mistakes,  and  which  may  do 
more  harm  in  an  instant  than  the  wisest  mender  can  repair  in  a  year. 

The  two  highest  stimulants  to  learned  toil  are  £eiith  in  the  humanity 
of  labor,  and  relish  in  its  sweetness  :  the  belief  that  the  work  will 
bring  good  to  man  and  glory  to  his  master,  and  both  the  belief  and 
the  sense  of  a  recompense,  divine  in  the  very  ardor  of  the  act.  Souls, 
impelled  by  these  emotions,  will  work  onward  against  poverty  and 
neglect,  against  scorn  and  persecution.  If  they  fail,  as  it  is  styled, 
their  failure  is  but  cause  to  an  effect  which  ever  proves,  in  the  end, 
of  more  value  than  the  selfish  man's  most  dazzling  success.  If  they 
win,  the  field  of  an  honorable  and  eternal  propagand  is  open  to  them 
and  their  supporters,  and  we  have,  in  every  such  success,  the  centre 
of  a  school  sustained  by  motives  &r  more  ennobling  and  enduring 
than  the  coffers  of  the  State. 

They  only  who  have  witnessed  the  restless  activity  of  pupils  well 
ofllcered  by  meii  equal  to  the  task  of  exploring  the  new  prospects  of 
science,  and  extending  Uie  real  area  of  truth,  can  form  an  adequate 
oonception  of  the  difference  between  merely  adhering  to  the  old  and 
gloriously  conquering  the  new,  between  the  spirit  of  revision  and  re- 
hearsal, and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  research.  It  may  seem  like 
ingratitude  to  well  meant  legislation,  to  assert  that  her  bounty  may 
have  prevented  the  full  exercise  of  investigating  skill,  by  making 
practically  mere  competence  to  reteach  what  has  been  taught,  the 
main  requirement  for  her  chairs.  Not  that  genius  has  not  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  found  the  means  of  going  beyond  the  intended  line, 
and  brave  new  truths  there  are,  and  bright  ones  that  have  been  hatch- 
ed in  state-built  nests.  But  legislation  is  not  directed  to  these  ends, 
and  I  am  &r  from  saying  that  it  should  be.  What  I  mean  is  simply 
this,  that  if  science  had  been  left  fearlessly  and  fiankly  to  herself,  un- 
incumbered by  the  sacrifices  she  has  made  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
State,  and  untrammeled  by  the  pledges  she  has  voluntarily  given, 
and  from  which,  therefore,  she  must  not  ask  to  be  released,  she  would 
have  had,  by  this  time,  a  fresher  and  a  freer  organization,  equipped 
with  prophets  and  with  priests  not  deriving  their  commission  from 
the  accidental  preponderance  of  a  mass  of  ballots  cast  for  very  differ-^ 
ent  ends,  but  holding  by  the  higher  patents  which  genius  and  de- 
votion have  never  failed  to  bestow  upon  their  sons. 

Science  and  the  Press  I    Has  this  relation  been  studied  as  it  merits? 
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Can  matter's  mnltitndinoQS  laws  be  taught  best  now,  as  thej  were 
best  taught  five  centories  ago,  when  nniversities  were  nations  of  jonng 
emigrants,  clastering  round  great  centres  of  spiritual  life,  because  it 
was  cheaper  to  live  years  away  from  home  than  to  pay  a  heavier  tax 
in  the  purchase  of  such  luxuries  as  books  were  then.  The  effect  of 
the  modem  press  is  to  make  scholastic  learning  and  elementary 
science  easily  accessible  at  home,  or,  at  all  events,  to  substitute,  for  a 
few  grand  aaidemies,  containing  numbers  now  incredible  to  the  un- 
reflecting, an  equally  incredible  number  of  little  schools,  each  good 
for  its  little  neighborhood,  but  powerless  to  attract  pupils  from  abroad. 
The  lovers  of  high  figures  and  impossible  concentrations  must  lament, 
in  this  respect,  the  influence  of  cheap  printing ;  but,  ou  the  whole, 
things  are  well  as  they  are,  and,  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  one 
might  suggest,  for  the  comfort  of  the  desponding,  many  consoling  and 
substantial  compensations. 

In  one  respect,  certainly,  that  very  modem  feature  of  the  Press, 
the  daily  news-sheet,  with  its  wonderful  circulation,  has  an  influence 
eminently  favorable  to  scientific  pursuits.  The  worthiest  incentives 
to  the  close  study  of  nature  are  more  or  less  connected  with  publicity. 
The  love  of  the  very  thought  of  human  happiness,  the  natural,  but 
sometimes  overfond  desire  of  social  amelioration  and  reform,  the  at- 
tainment of  honorable  distinction  as  a  discoverer  of  the  useful  or  the 
true,  are  all  motives  greatly  fostered  by  the  instinctive  promptness 
of  the  news-press,  and  its  laudable  ambition  to  compete  for  the  prise 
of  fresh  and  ac^curate  intelligence.  When  we  reflect  that  science 
enjoys  now  an  advantage  in  this  respect,  which  was  denied  to  her  in 
the  ages  we  call  dark,  we  feel  that  we  may  expect  of  her  to  dispense 
with  that  protection,  without  which,  we  must  not  forget,  she  won  her 
best  spurs  in  the  days  so  despised  of  monks  and  manuscripts,  serfs 

■ 

and  saddlebag  mails. 

Science  would  not  perish,  though  neither  Church,  nor  State,  nor 
School,  nor  Shop,  nor  Press  looked  after  her.  The  family  has  an 
interest  in  her  existence,  an  interest  in  her  freedom,  an  interest  in  her 
growth.  The  father  may  be  safely  consulted  in  the  choice  of  his 
children's  helps.  He  himself  has,  perhaps,  felt,  in  the  pinch  of  many 
a  reminder,  that  he  has  not  been,  at  least,  over  taught ;  and  he  wiH 
not  be  neglectful  in  seeing  that  his  little  ones  shall  come,  in  due  time, 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  necessary  truth.  Left  to  this  support,  science 
will  not,  it  is  true,  get  access  to  all  minds  that  she  stands  ready  to 
instruct.  There  are  the  poor,  who  would  know,  but  cannot  pay; 
there  are  the  overtasked,  who  would  listen,  but,  alas,  they  cannot 
keep  awake ;  there  are  the  strange-tongued,  who  are  yet  to  learn, 
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Mfhik  years  of  toil,  the  very  language  through  which  it  is  well  that 
the  fatare  citiKen's  inibrmatioD  should  be  gained. 

Bat  society,  even  when  yiewed  as  a  loose  aggregate  of  families, 
before  she  is  knit  into  a  state,  would  not  leave  her  children  to  perish 
for  want  of  food  whether  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  The  other 
interests  would  be  produced  by  family's  proximity  to  family,  and 
man's  eternal  interest  in  man.  And  so,  last  of  all,  we  shall  be  taught 
that  the  solitary  unassociaied  individual  has  an  interest  in  science 
to  which  she  may  appeal  if  all  the  others  had  failed  to  hold  her  up. 
Tes,  if  to*morrow  these  results  of  an  advanced  civilization  were  to 
withdraw  their  presence  and  their  aid,  the  next  day's  sun  would  not 
go  down  without  proofs  the  most  cheering  that,  even  in  savage  man, 
mind  kindles  mind,  and  heart  responds  to  heart.  The  desire  to  know 
is  an  inextinguishable  passion.  Unregulated,  as  dangerous  as  the 
very  worst ;  subject  to  control,  it  is  the  very  nerve  of  modem  life. 
The  desire  to  teach,  though  less  obtrusive  is  just  as  craving  as  the 
other.  Most  imperious,  perhaps,  where  least  expected.  Mighty 
parent  of  a  mingled  brood !  For  of  her  are  bom  patient  persuasion 
and  fiery  ceal,  gentle  entreaty  and  excommunicating  hate,  all  the 
sweetness  of  the  sainted  martyr,  all  the  savage  vehemence  of  fanatical 
» despite.  We  praise  our  brother  when  he  has  embraced  our  thought, 
we  blame  him  when  he  differs  or  demurs.  What  is  this  but  the 
pleased  vanity  of  the  successful  teacher,  or  the  mortified  self-love  of 
the  repulsed.  We  do  not  teach  until  another  leams.  His  accord  is 
our  acquittal  and  our  crown,  his  dissent  our  condemnation  and  our 
cross. 

As  long  as  human  nature  is  so  susceptible  of  S3rmpathy  and  so 
thirsty  of  harmonious  response,  so  weak  or  so  officious,  if  these  are 
proper  words,  or  so  compassionate,  so  convincing,  so  soul-saving,  if 
you  will ;  so  long  we  need  not  fear  that  science  will  tire  of  her  mis- 
sion or  despair  of  her  generous  design.  She  will  ally  herself  with 
every  power  that  is  willing  to  put  her  to  good  use,  and  does  not 
tremble  for  the  consequences  of  her  somewhat  blind  devotion  to  what 
she  holds  to  be  the  trath.  With  the  Church,  should  that  mighty 
mother  ever  be  objectively  revealed,  she  will  walk  in  happy  concord 
and  reciprocated  love ;  under  the  State  she  will  take  her  honored 
place  in  loyal  subordination  to  the  powers  that  be  ;  in  the  school,  she 
will  defer  to  the  just  claims  of  the  sister  sciences  wliich  deal  in 
human  affections  and  the  code  of  conscious  and  answerable  life  ;  to 
the  workshop  she  will  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  counsellor  and  friend, 
not  as  giving  without  receiving,  but  as  grateful  for  the  contributions 
of  the  craftsman,  conscious  of  his  honorable  toil,  and  a  thankftil 
heritor  of  his  untutored  intuitions.    With  the  press  she  will  maintaiii 
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as  she  has  ever  doDe,  a  cordial  commoiiioD,  a  co-operadon  without 
hjpocwj  or  disguise,  a  friendship  full  of  sympathy  and  mutual  re- 
spect, lengthening  her  coadjutor's  still  extending  arm,  quickening  his 
ear,  purging  his  eye,  and  if  necessary,  as  it  may  be  here  and  there, 
praying  jointly  with  her  brother  that  a  grace  may  be  given  that  will 
always  maintain  them  continent  in  temper  and  orthodox  in  taste. 

With  the  family  an  attachment  without  form,  and  a  cheerful  an- 
burthensome  acquaintance,  not  intruding,  not  yet  unwilling  to  come 
in,  serving  meekly  by  the  day,  as  it  were,  not  reluctant  to  assist,  nor 
yet  cast  down  by  a  permission  to  withdraw.  With  the  individual  a 
truly  catholic  affection  ministering  to  his  harmless  little  vanities  and 
his  crying  wants,  irrespective  of  his  creed,  his  birthplace,  or  his  blood, 
not  happy  in  a  discovery  that  but  benefits  a  point  and  stops  at  a  line, 
but  rejoicing  in  every  advance  that  fits  man  to  serve  humanity  and 
its  Master. 

Science  properly  so  called  is  in  harmony  with  all  existing  institu- 
tions. And  so  she  lives  miyestic  and  august,  not  seeking  with 
ignorant  cunning  and  self-complacent  zeal  to  break  down  the  imme- 
morial and  the  stem,  but  looking  cheerfully  at  their  inevitable  change, 
moving  with  all  things  as  they  move,  looking  for  the  immutable  not 
in  the  pliant  attitudes  of  things  of  place,  and  time,  but  in  the  eternal , 
laws  of  their  divine  creation,  fit  emblems  of  their  Maker's  own 
adorable  perfections.  So  shall  science  at  last  survey  her  own  domain 
nor  seek  to  criticise  what  lies  beyond  in  the  empyrean  of  faith. 
Wise  in  the  vast  sphere  of  the  knowable  and  the  known,  she  will 
bow  to  a  believable  and  a  believed,  nor  look  with  envious  or  scornful 

0 

eyes  if  ever  she  should  find  that  there  are  souls  that  may  be  fired 
without  a  touch  from  her  torch,  and  may  trace  their  brightness  and 
their  blessedness  to  inspirations  unfathomable  by  her  own. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  not  directly 
solve  the  question ; — ^how  are  the  sciences  best  taught  to  American 
youth  ?  But  they  pave  the  way  to  a  solution.  The  very  fact  that 
they  prove  that  there  exists  with  us  no  power  or  authority  so  speci- 
fically interested  in  the  matter  as  to  justify  the  surrender  of  high 
physical  instructions  to  its  peculiar  care,  leads  at  once  to  two  practical 
conclusions.  FirBt^  that  the  complaints  so  frequently  heard  that  this 
or  that  society  or  community,  this  or  that  incorporation  or  individual 
has  failed  to  produce  results  which  in  Europe  are  the  consequence 
of  causes  not  existing  here,  are  only  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that 
they  emanate  from  subjective  premises,  logically  warranting  the  con- 
clusion, but  void  themselves  of  a  logical  support.  Secondly^  that  for 
the  present,  and  for  as  long  ias  the  American  principle  of  a  minimum 
of  legislation^  and  thai  minimum  directly  Jrom  the  peopU  finds  favor 
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in  the  land,  so  long  science  like  other  interests  of  greoto  or  less 
value,  must  look  mainlj  for  its  support  to  the  social  influences  armjed 
in  its  behalf.  This  conclusion  is  adverse  to  anj  immediate  prospect 
of  realizing  grand  political  centralizations,  and  therefore  discouraging 
to  the  culture  of  such  minds  as  onlj  thrive  when  fed  by  such  exci- 
tants. But  this  loss,  if  it  be  called  one,  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
bj  the  advantages  of  liberty  of  education,  earnestness  of  competition, 
and  the  rescue  of  literature  and  learning  from  the  contaminating 
touch  of  party  corruption  and  intrigue.  The  time  may  come,  no 
doubt,  when  the  friends  of  letters  and  science  shall  do  more  than 
what  is  now  advisable,  when  instead  of  simply  spurring  to  quicker 
action  existing  organizations,  a  ground  more  special  and  independent 
may  successfully  be .  sought  We  may  place  both  the  things  to  be 
imparted  and  the  methods  of  imparting  them,  nakedly  and  frankly  on 
their  merits  before  a  people  prepared  to  do  them  justice,  and  there- 
fore, willing,  and  able  to  sustain  what  they  approve.  And  this  may 
be  done  without  resorting  to  the  un-American  process  of  legislating  to 
those  who  prefer  it  an  expensive  education,  and  to  those  who  do  not 
their  full  proportion  of  its  cost 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  question  best  comes  up,  what  ought 
to  be,  with  us,  the  limits  of  the  liberty  of  scientific  teaching  and 
research.  J£  America  has  adopted  for  her  maxim  the  largest  liberty 
in  all  things,  subject  strictly  to  the  order  which  is  its  price,  and  the 
happiness  which  is  its  end  or  its  aim,  we  have  yet  to  ask  who  have 
we  now  in  our  conununity  admittedly  authorized  to  tell  us  when  the 
tenure  of  freedom  is  violated  and  when  it  is  faithfully  fulfilled. 
Even  if  we  agreed  in  the  reply  the  very  principle  itself  from  which 
we  start,  miJ^es  the  agreement  only  good  for  the  joint  good  pleasure 
of  the  bound,  unless  indeed  what  can  hardly  be  expected,  the  dura- 
tion of  such  an  authority  should  be  fixed  for  a  definite  time  by  a 
constitutional  provision  susceptible  only  of  a  constitutional  repeal. 
It  follows  then  that  any  truly  representative  and  legislative  action 
that  should  dictate  to  science  the  subjects  it  should  handle  or  the 
methods  it  should  use,  would  be  in  open  derogation  of  the  safest  por- 
tion of  its  creed,  and  any  other  legislation  would  find  itself  unequal 
to  the  task  of  subduing  the  irritation  which  so  dangerous  an  inter- 
meddling would  undoubtedly  create.  So  far,  accordingly,  our  State 
has  with  very  great  forbearance  strictly  enjoined  upon  the  schools 
of  her  own  creation,  that  they  abstain  as  far  as  possible  from  teach- 
ing anything  whatever  about  which  opinions  are  decidedly  divided. 
But  these  axiomatic  truths  are  neither  very  many  nor  very  difficult 
to  get,  and  hardly  justify  an  expense  which  before  another  lustre  will 
be  a  matter  worthy  of  attention*    Granting,  however,  wlueh<I  do. 
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that  a  bndget,  large  enough  some  may  say  for  the  aggregate  expenses 
of  a  well  governed  state,  must  be  annually  voted  to  teach  the  names 
of  the  implements  of  knowledge,  and  the  necessary  facts  undeniable 
which  the  youth  of  the  public  should  possess,  what  are  we  hereafter 
to  do  when  debatable  opinions  shall  be  voted  to  be  equally  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state  ?  Is  it  possible,  as  American  convictions 
now  stand,  to  invest  the  temporary  holders  of  legislative  power  with 
a  prerogative  so  vast  as  the  control  of  education  in  matters  where 
there  exists,  and  in  God's  holy  providence  ought  to  exist,  a  wide 
diversity  of  honest  belief?  Is  it  possible  to  devolve  this  most  delicate 
and  difficult  of  all  social  tasks  upon  a  permanent  irresponsible  organi- 
zation ?  And  if  so,  suppose  some  pleasant  day,  a  pliant  senate  were 
goodhumoredly  to  agree  to  try  what  could  be  done,  where  is  the  body 
bold  enough  now  to  assume  so  responsible  a  charge.  The  time  may 
come  when  for  evil  or  for  good,  such  an  authority  may  exist  and 
may  exercise  its  powers  with  a  hearty  popular  assent,  but  to-day  we 
are  very  far  from  such  an  order  of  things,  and  t(hday,  to-day  we  are 
to  act.  In  the  meantime  convictions  and  contradictions  have  their 
consecrated  rights.  There  is  no  ism  in  physics,  politics,  ethics,  or 
polemics  that  does  not  insist  upon  the  freedom  of  its  school.  The 
more  powerful  organizations  will  protect  the  more  weak  on  easy  con- 
ditions of  conformity,  and  these  natural  affiliations  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned. The  religious  orders  of  our  land,  without  the  wish  of  aa 
exception,  have  a  life  and  a  legal  existence  due  to  wants  which  merit 
our  profbundest  respect.  It  is  our  proudest  profession  that  we  tolerate 
all,  and  as  none  shall  be  legislated  dead  or  even  legislated  down,  so  none 
shall  be  prevented  from  expiring,  as  soon  as  it  is  conscious  of  a  call  to 
disappear.  The  religious  orders  have  an  interest  in  science,  a  sub- 
ordinate interest  it  is  true,  but  real  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  they  never 
would  consent  for  mere  show  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  work.  To 
complain  that  they  teach  it  at  all,  or  that  they  do  not  teach  it  more, 
is  merely  to  complain  that  they  exercise  the  right  which  every  teacher 
in  our  midst,  body  sole  or  body  corporate,  has  long  held  by  the  law 
of  the  land. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  of  the  few  schoob  of  practical  sdenoe 
among  us,  whose  success  is  due  either  to  the  high  reputation  'of  their 
heads  or  to  means  of  support  derived  from  large  private  benefaction. 
A  school  truly  self-supporting  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of  when  it  comes, 
but  not  always  to  be  aimed  at  when  it  does  not.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  thing  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  taught  that  has  not 
been  thankfully  paid  for — ^for  this  reflects  equal  credit  upon 
cathedra  and  bench.  But  the  things  most  needful  to  the  learner 
and  the  methods  best  adapted  to  his  wants,  are  often  not  the  things 
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nor  the  methods  of  his  choice,  nor  even  of  those  who  hold  the  strings 
of  the  family  purse.  Here  endowments  are  required,  for  there  are 
parents,  nor  do  I  hlame  them,  that  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  study 
when  their  neighbors,  nor  always  the  richest,  pay  three-fourths  of  the 
expense,  but  they  cannot  be  convinced  with  the  ware  at  full  prix^. 
Among  those  may  be  many  who  have  not  the  means,  and  the  same 
principle  which  justifies  the  r  ^re  poor  in  accepting  the  bounty  of  the 
less  in  matters  which  relate  to  the  essentials  of  a  right  governed  life, 
will  apply  vrith  almost  as  much  force  to  provisions  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  less  imperative  desires. 

Yet  the  rule  holds  good  in  the  main,  that  hdls  of  education  in- 
tended not  for  the  elements  of  science,  but  either  for  the  culture  of 
the  powers  of  invention  or  for  the  exercise  of  handiwork  soon  needed 
in  the  forge,  the  factory,  or  the  field,  the  self-supported  school  will 
have  proved  itself  the  best  in  the  end.  Every  such  enterprise,  living 
openly. and  well  without  the  aid  of  the  compassionate,  has  the  notes 
of  a  legitimate  success.  And  every  other  however  laudable  in  its 
aims,  however  noble  in  its  struggles  and  its  sacrifices,  only  lives  to 
cause  the  wise  to  regret  that  so  much  wisdom  should  be  wasted  in 
vain.  Not  that  all  is  quite  lost  even  then.  For  every  good  aspira- 
tion an  ultimate  reward  is  reserved,  and  even  in  this  foggy  world  we 
are  often  enabled  to  see  what  a  wondei'ful  hit  can  be  made  by  a 
generous  miss. 

To  resume  and  conclude.  As  science  has  no  right  to  complain  that 
institutions  not  owing  her  allegiance,  should  lay  her  vast  treasures 
under  thankless  contribution,  and  even  send  her  adrifl  with  a  petulant 
reproach,  so  these  institutions  may  afibrd  in  their  turn  to  be  forgiving, 
if  young  knowledge  in  his  innocent  peerings  into  nature,  should  run 
out  in  his  delight  and  proclaim,  like  a  terrible  child,  some  unseason- 
able truth  which  his  wiser  elder  sister  would  have  prudently  reserved. 
Or  if  he  must  suffer  for  this,  at  least  let  his  innocence  atone  for  his 
rashness  when  under  the  same  eager  desire  to  do  good,  be  announces 
now  and  then  to  the  world  some  beautiful  fact  which .  turns  out,  alas, 
to  be  no  fact  at  all.  Subjective  science  is  convinced  by  its  very  nature 
of  a  false  infallibility  without  being  conscious  of  its  falseness,  and  is 
thus  exposed  to  unfortunate  mistakes.  But  science  truly  and  ob- 
jectively herself,  is  not  to  be  discredited  for  that  which  hei-self  does 
not  commit,  or  for  that  which  even  in  her  counterfeit  i*esemblance  is 
oilen  nothing  more  tlian  an  inevitable  error  of  the  understanding  or  a 
curable  delusion  of  the  will.  To  condemn  the  first  ns  presuming  or 
immoral,  is  simply  absurd ;  to  treat  the  otlier  as  we  sometimes  hear 
it  treated  as  a  deliberate  attack  upon  the  very  citadel  of  faith  is  a 
procedure  neither  Christian  nor  wise,  and  betrays  the  very  fault 
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which  it  imputes.  The  devotees  of  sctenoe  absoorfoed  in  their  pur* 
suits,  are  often  very  innocently  unsaspidons  of  the  slightest  tendency 
in  themselves  to  an  irreligioas  tun  of  mind,  and  may  be  made  by 
the  mischievous  or  the  stem  to  pay  a  veiy  heavy  penalty  for  their 
childlike  unacquaintedness  with  what  was  neret  taught  them  in 
their  youth.  For  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  many  of  them 
who  live  lives  of  singular  simplicity,  and  know  so  little  of  the  mystery 
of  sin  that  they  have  never  so  mudi  as  thought  of  the  mystery  of  its 
forgiveness.  Such  ingenuous  enthusiasts  as  these  are  painfully  un- 
prepared for  the  awfiil  brand  of  heresy,  for  unless  braced  for  the 
encounter  by  that  faith  which  nullifies  the  charge,  the  sudden  thunder 
of  a  little  rural  Vatican  is  often  quite  enough  for  their  nerves.  I  am 
sure  if  our  lay  defenders  of  the  faith,  always  amiable-minded  as  they 
are,  but  not  always  authorized  to  exconmiunicate,  were  to  know  the 
nameless  agonies  which  the  thoughtless  young  inquirer  undergoes 
when  he  finds  himself  fairly  on  their  forks,  they  would  be  easier  with 
the  juvenile  ofienders,  and  keep  the  faggot  and  the  fire  for  the  stub- 
bom  and  the  stiff.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fieur  to  ask  whether 
science  does  not  sometimes  go  as  far  as  is  wise  when  she  ventures  to 
expound  without  a  license,  the  mystery  of  a  Book  and  the  sense  of  a 
Tradition  intended  not  for  the  display  of  her  explanatory  skill,  not  as 
themes  for  her  to  teach  from,  nor  as  words  for  her  to  reconcile,  but 
as  vehicles  of  lessons  for  her  to  learn  and  graces  for  her  to  pray  for, 
with  that  humility  which  unfortunately  the  unhumbled  understanding 
never  misses  in  itself,  which  most  abounds  where  least  it  finds  itself, 
which  best  adoms  the  brightest  intellects,  and  which  quite  uncon- 
sdous  of  its  own  existence,  wins  from  the  jealous  heavens  her  diiefest 
blessings  and  her  choicest  gifts. 
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AS  PEBGBIBBD  VOS  ADIOBSION  TO  THX  FOLTTBOHHIO  SCHOOL  OF  PABIB. 

BT    W.   M.  6ILLX8PIS, 
ProlMMr  of  Civil  bfioMriar  in  Uoioa  Cellag«. 


"  L'£coLB  PoLrrBCHNiQUS*^  is  too  well  known,  by  name  at  least,  to 
need  eulogy  in  this  journal.  Its  course  of  instruction  has  long  been 
hmed  for  its  completeness,  precision,  and  adaptation  to  its  intended  ob- 
jects. But  this  course  had  gradually  lost  somewhat  of  its  symmetrical 
proportions  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  subjects  and  the  excessive 
development  of  others.  The  same  defects  had  crept  into  the  programme 
of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  admission  to  the  school.  Influenced 
by  these  considerations,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  France,  by  the  law 
of  June  5th,  1850,  appointed  a  ""  Commissions^  to  revise  the  programmes 
of  admission  and  of  internal  instruction.  The  President  of  the  Cpmmis- 
eion  was  Thenard,  its  *^  Reporter*'  was  Lb  Yerrisr,  and  the  other  nine 
members  were  worthy  to  be  their  colleagues.  They  were  charged  to 
avoid  the  error  of  giving  to  young  students,  subjects  and  methods  of  in- 
struction "  too  elevated,  too  abstract,  and  above  their  comprehension  f 
to  see  that  the  course  prescribed  should  be  **  adapted,  not  merely  to  a 
few  select  spirits,  but  to  average  intelligences  f  and  to  correct  ^  the  ex- 
cessive development  of  the  preparatory  studies,  which  had  gone  &r  be- 
yond the  end  desired." 

The  Commission,  by  M.  Le  Yerrier,  prepared  an  elaborate  report  of 
440  quarto  pages,  only  two  hundred  copies  of  which  were  printed,  and 
these  merely  for  the  use  of  the  authorities.  A  copy  belonging  to  a  de- 
ceased member  of  the  Gommissdon  (the  lamented  Professor  Theodore 
Olivier),  having  come  into  the  hands  of  the  present  writer,  he  has 
thought  that  some  valuable  hints  for  our  use  in  this  country  might  be 
drawn  from  it,  presenting  as  it  does  a  precise  and  thorough  courae  of 
mathematical  instruction,  adapted  to  any  latitude,  and  arranged  in  the 
most  perfect  order  by  such  competent  authorities.  He  has  accordingly 
here  presented,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  opinions  of  the  Commission  on 
ihe  proper  subjects  for  examination  in  mathematics,  preparatory  to  ad" 
mission  to  the  Polyiecknic  School,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. 

The  subjects  which  will  be  discussed  are  Arithmietio  ;  Geomstrt  ; 
Algebra;  Trigonombtrt ;  Akalttioal  Gsoioetbt;  Dsbcrxptiyb 
Oeomstry. 
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I.  ABITEXITXC. 

A  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  is  indispensable  to  every  one.  The  mer- 
chant, the  workman,  the  engineer,  all  need  to  know  how  to  calculate 
with  rapidity  and  precision.  The  useful  character  of  arithmetic  indi* 
pates  that  its  methods  should  admit  of  great  simplicity,  and  that  its 
teaching  should  be  most  carefully  freed  from  all  needless  complication. 
When  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  methods  of  arithmetic,  we  perceive 
that  they  all  flow  clearly  and  simply  from  the  very  principles  of  numer- 
ation, from  some  precise  definitions,  and  from  certain  ideas  of  relations 
between  numbers,  which  all  minds  easily  perceive,  and  which  they  even 
possessed  in  advance,  before  their  teacher  made  them  recognize  them 
and  taught  them  to  class  them  in  a  methodical  and  fruitful  order.  We 
therefore  believe  that  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  capable  of  receiving,  of 
understanding,  and  of  enjoying  well-arranged  and  well-digested  arith- 
metical instruction. 

But  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  received  a  liberal  education 
do  not  possess  this  useful  knowledge.  Their  minds,  they  say,  are  not 
suited 'to  the  study  of  mathematics.  They  have  found  it  impossible  to 
bend  themselves  to  the  study  of  those  abstract  sciences  whose  barrenness 
and  dryness  form  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  attractions  of  history,  and 
the  beauties  of  style  and  of  thought  in  the  great  poets ;  and  so  on. 

Now,  without  admitting  entirely  the  justice  of  this  language,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathemat- 
ics has  lost  its  former  simplicity,  and  assumed  a  complicated  and  preten- 
tious form,  which  possesses  no  advantages  and  is  full  of  inconveniences. 
The  reproach  which  is  cast  upon  the  sciences  in  themselves,  we  out-and- 
out  repulse,  and  apply  it  only  to  the  vicious  manner  in  which  they  are 
now  taught 

Arithmetic  especially  is  only  an  instrument,  a  tool,  the  theory  of 
which  we  certainly  ought  to  know,  but  the  practice  of  which  it  is  above 
all  important  most  thoroughly  to  possess.  The  methods  of  analysis  and 
of  mechanics,  invariably  lead  to  solutions  whose  applications  require  re- 
duction into  numbers  by  arithmetical  calculations.  We  may  add  that 
the  numerical  determination  of  the  final  result  is  almost  always  indift- 
pensable  to  the  clear  and  complete  comprehension  of  a  method  ever  so 
little  complicated.  Such  an  application,  either  by  the  more  complete 
condensation  of  the  ideas  which  it  requires,  or  by  its  fixing  the  mind  on 
the  subject  more  precisely  and  clearly,  develops  a  crowd  of  remarks 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  made,  and  it  thus  contributes  to 
fieusilitate  the  comprehension  of  theories  in  such  an  efficacious  manner 
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that  the  time  given  to  the  numerical  work  is  more  than  regained  bj  its 
being  no  longer  neceasarj  to  return  incessantly  to  new  explanations  of 
the  same  method. 

The  teaching  of  arithmetic  will  therefore  have  for  its  essential  object, 
to  make  the  pupils  acquire  the  habit  of  calculation,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  mftke  an  easy  and  continual  use  of  it  in  the  course  of  their 
studies.  The  theory  of  the  operations  must  be  given  to  them  with  clear- 
ness and  precision ;  not  only  that  they  may  understand  the  mechanism 
of  those  operations,  but  because,  in  almost  all  questions,  the  application 
of  the  methods  calls  for  great  attention  and  continual  discussion,  if  we 
would  arrive  at  a  result  in  which  we  can  confide.  But  at  the  same  time 
every  useless  theory  must  be  carefully  removed,  so  as  not  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  pupil,  but  to  devote  it  entirely  to  the  essential  objects 
of  this  instruction. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  theories  are  excellent  exercises  to  form 
the  mind  of  the  pupils.  We  answer  that  such  an  opinion  may  be  doubt- 
ed for  more  than  one  reason,  and  that,  in  any  case,  exercises  on  useful 
subjects  not  being  wanting  in  the  immense  field  embraced  by  mathe- 
matics, it  is  quite  superfluous  to  create,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it,  diffi- 
culties which  will  never  have  any  useful  application. 

Another  remark  we  think  important.  It  is  of  no  use  to  arrive  at  a 
numerical  result,  if  we  cannot  answer  for  its  correctness.  The  teaching 
of  calculation  should  include,  as  an  essential  condition,  that  the  pupils 
should  be  shown  how  every  result,  deduced  from  a  series  of  arithmetical 
operations,  may  always  be  controlled  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  have 
all  desirable  certainty  of  its  correctness ;  so  that,  though  a  pupil  may 
and  must  often  make  mistakes,  he  may  be  able  to  discover  them  himself, 
to  correct  them  himself^  and  never  to  present,  at  last,  any  other  than  an 
exact  result 

The  ProgramfM  given  below  is  made  very  minute  to  avoid  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  the  brevity  of  the  old  one.  In  it,  the  limits  of  the 
matter  required  not  being  clearly  defined,  each  teacher  preferred  to  ex* 
tend  them  excessively,  rather  than  to  expose  his  pupils  to  the  risk  of  be- 
ing unable  to  answer  certain  questions.  The  examiners  were  then  natu- 
rally led  to  put  the  questions  thus  offered  to  them,  so  to  say ;  and  thus 
the  preparatory  studies  grew  into  excessive  and  extravagant  development 
These  abuses  could  be  remedied  only  by  the  publication  of  programmes 
so  detailed,  that  the  limits  within  which  the  branches  required  for  ad- 
mission must  be  restricted  should  be  so  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  all,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  examiners  to  go  out  of  them,  and  thus  to 
permit  teachers  to  confine  their  instruction  within  them. 
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The  D6W  programme  for  arithmetic  commenoes  with  the  words  Deci- 
mal numeititioD.  Tliis  is  to  indicate  that  the  Duodecimal  numeration 
will  not  be  required. 

The  only  practical  verification  of  Addition  and  Multiptication,  is  to  re- 
commence these  operations  in  a  different  order. 

The  Division  of  whole  numbers  is  the  first  question  considered  at  all 
difficult  This  difficulty  arises  irom  the  complication  of  the  methods  by 
which  division  ia  taught  In  some  books  its  explanation  contains  twice 
as  many  reasons  as  is  necessary.  The  mind  becomes  confused  by  such 
instruction,  and  no  longer  understands  what  is  a  demonstration,  when  it 
sees  it  continued  at  the  moment  when  it  appeared  to  be  finished.  In 
most  cases  the  demonstration  is  excessively  complicated  and  does  not 
foWoyf  the  same  order  as  the  practical  rule,  to  which  it  is  then  necessary 
to  return.    There  lies  the  evil,  and  it  is  real  and  profound. 

The  phrase  of  the  programme,  Division  of  whole  numbers,  intends 
that  the  pupil  shall  be  required  to  explain  the  practical  rule,  and  be  able 
to  use  it  in  a  familiar  and  rapid  manner.  We  do  not  present  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  demonstration,  but,  to  explain  our  views,  we  will  indicate 
how  we  would  treat  the  subject  if  we  were  making  the  detailed  pro- 
granmie  of  a  course  of  arithmetic,  and  not  merely  that  of  an  examinor 
tion.    It  would  be  somewhat  thus : 

^  The  quotient  may  be  found  by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication ; 

'*  Division  of  a  number  by  a  number  of  one  figure,  when  the  quotient 
is  less  than  10; 

^'  Division  of  any  number  by  a  number  less  than  10 ; 

**  Division  of  any  two  numbers  when  the  quotient  has  only  one  figure ; 

^^  Division  in  the  most  general  case. 

"  Note. — The  practical  rale  may  be  entirelv  explained  hj  this  congideration,  that 
by  multiplying  the  divisor  by  different  namoen,  we  see  if  the  quotient  is  greater 
or  less  than  the  multiplier." 

The  properties  of  the  Divisors  of  numbers,  and  the  decomposition 
of  a  number  into  prime  fiictors  should  be  known  by  the  student  But 
here  also  we  recommend  simplicity.  The  theory  of  the  greatest  com- 
mon divisor,  for  example,  has  no  need  to  be  given  with  all  the  details 
with  which  it  is  usually  surrounded,  for  it  is  of  no  use  in  practice. 

The  calculation  of  Decimal  numbers  is  especially  that  in  which  it 
18  indispensable  to  exercise  students.  Such  are  the  numbers  on  which 
ihey  will  generally  have  to  operate.  It  is  rare  that  the  data  of  a  ques- 
tion are  whole  numbers ;  usually  they  are  decimal  numbers  which  are 
not  even  known  witii  rigor,  but  only  with  a  given  decimal  approxima- 
tion ;  and  U^e  result  which  is  sought  is  to  deduce  fix>m  these,  other  deci- 
mal numbers,  themselves  exact  to  a  oertaui  degree  of  approximation^ 
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fixed  by  the  oonditions  of  the  problem.  It  is  thus  that  this  subject 
should  be  taught  The  pupil  should  not  merely  learn  how,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  he  can  obtain  a  result  to  within  1,  n  being  any  number,  but 
how  to  arrive  by  a  practicable  route  to  results  which  are  exact  to  within 
a  required  decimal,  and  on  the  correctness  of  which  they  can  depend. 

Let  us  take  decimal  multiplication  for  an  example.  Generally  the 
pupils  do  not  know  any  other  nfle  than  ^  to  multiply  one  factor  by  the 
other,  without  noticing  the  decimal  point,  except  to  cut  off  on  the  right 
of  the  product  as  many  decimal  figures  as  there  are  in  the  two  fectors." 
The  rule  thus  enunciated  is  methodical,  simple,  and  apparently  easy. 
But,  in  reality,  it  is  practieally  of  a  repulsive  length,  and  is  most  gener- 
ally inapplicable. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  to  multiply  together  two  numbers  having 
each  six  decimals,  and  that  we  wish  to  know  the  product  also  to  the 
sixth  decimal.  Tbe  above  rule  will  give  twelve  decimals,  the  last  six  of 
which,  being  useless,  will  have  caused  by  their  calculation  the  loss  of 
precious  time.  Still  farther ;  when  a  factor  of  a  product  is  given  with 
six  decimals,  it  is  because  we  have  stopped  in  its  determination  at  that 
degree  of  approximation,  neglecting  the  following  decimals;  whence 
it  results  that  several  of  the  decimals  situated  on  the  right  of  the  cal- 
culated product  are  not  those  which  would  belong  to  the  rigorous 
product  What  then  is  the  use  of  taking  the  trouble  of  determining 
themf 

We  will  remark  lastly  that  if  the  factors  of  the  product  are  incommen- 
surable, and  if  it  is  necessary  to  convert  them  into  decimals  before  effect- 
ing the  multiplication,  we  should  not  know  how  far  we  should  carry  the 
approximation  of  the  factors  before  appljnng  the  above  rule.  It  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  teach  the  pupils  the  abridged  methods  by  which  we 
succeed,  at  the  same  time,  in  using  fewer  figures  and  in  knowing  the  real 
approximation  of  the  result  at  which  we  arrive. 

Periodical  decimal  fractions  are  of  no  use.  The  two  elementary 
questions  of  the  programme  are  all  that  need  be  known  about  them. 

The  Extraction  of  the  square  root  must  be  given  very  carefullyv 
especially  that  of  decimal  numbers.  It  is  quite  impossible  here  to  ob- 
serve the  rule  of  having  in  the  square  twice  as  many  decimals  as  are 
required  in  the  root  That  rule  is  in  &ct  impracticable  when  a  series  of 
operations  is  to  be  effected.  ^  When  a  number  N  increases  by  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  d,  the  square  of  that  number  increases  very 
nearly  as  2Ndf."  It  is  thus  that  we  determine  the  approximation  with 
which  a  number  must  be  calculated  so  that  its  square  root  may  after- 
wards be  obtained  with  the  necessary  exactitude.  This  supposes  that 
before  determining  the  square  with  all  necessary  precision,  we  have  a 
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suitable  lower  limit  of  the  value  of  the  root,  which  cad  always  be  done 
without  difficulty. 

The  Cube  root  is  included  in  the  programme.  The  pupils  should 
know  this ;  but  while  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  them  on  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  root  by  numerous  examples,  we  should  be  very 
spariog  of  this  in  the  cube  root,  and  not  go  &r  beyond  the  mere  theory. 
The  calculations  become  too  complicated  and  waste  too  much  time. 
L<^arithms  are  useful  even  for  the  square  root;  and  quite  indispensable 
for  the  cube  root,  and  still  more  so  for  higher  roots. 

When  a  question  contains  only  quantities  which  vary  in  the  same 
ratio,  or  in  an  inverse  ratio,  it  is  immediately  resolved  by  a  very  simple 
method,  known  under  the  name  of  reduction  to  unityl  The  result  once 
obtained,  it  is  indispensable  to  make  the  pupils  remark  that  it  is  composed 
of  the  quantity  which,  among  the  data,  is  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is 
sought,  multiplied  successively  by  a  series  of  abstract  ratios  between 
other  (Quantities  which  also,  taken  two  and  two,  are  of  the  same  nature. 
Hence  flows  the  rule  for  writing  directly  the  required  result,  without 
being  obliged  to  take  up  again  for  each  question  the  series  of  reasonings. 
This  has  the  advantage,  not  only  of  saving  time,  but  of  better  showing 
ih^  spirit  of  the  method,  of  making  clearer  the  meaning  of  the  solution, 
and  of  preparing  for  the  subsequent  use  of  formulas.  The  consideration 
of  ^  homogeneity"  conduces  to  these  results. 

We  recommend  teachers  to  abandon  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of 
examples  in  abstract  numbers,  and  of  insignificant  problems,  in  which  the 
data,  taken  at  random,  have  no  connection  with  reality.  Let  the  ex- 
amples and  the  exercises  presented  to  students  always  relate  to  objects 
which  are  found  in  the  arts,  in  industry,  in  nature,  in  physics,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  world.  This  will  have  many  advantages.  The  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  solutions  will  be  better  grasped.  The  pupils  will  thus  acquire, 
without  any  trouble,  a  stock  of  precise  and  precious  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  surrounds  them.  They  will  also  more  willingly  engage  in 
numerical  calculations,  when  their  attention  is  thus  incessantly  aroused 
and  sustained,  and  when  the  result,  instead  of  being  merely  a  dry  num- 
ber, embodies  information  which  is  real,  useful,  and  interesting. 

The  former  arithmetical  programme  included  the  theory  of  progresnons 
and  logarithms ;  the  latter  being  deduced  from  the  former.  But  the 
theory  of  logarithms  is  again  deduced  in  algebra  from  exponents,  much 
the  best  metihod.  This  constitutes  an  objectionable  ^^  double  emploi,^ 
There  is  finally  no  good  reason  for  retaining  these  theories  in  arith- 
metic. 

The  programme  retains  the  questions  which  can  be  solved  by  making 
two  arbitrary  and  successive  hypotheses  on  the  desired  result    It  is  true 
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that  these  questions  can  be  directly  resolyed  by  means  of  a  simple  equa- 
tion of  the  first  degree ;  but  we  have  considered  that,  since  the  resolution 
of  problems  by  means  of  hypotheses,  constitutes  the  most  fruitful  method 
reaHy  used  in  practice,  it  is  well  to  accustom  students  to  it  the  soonest 
possible.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  teachers  have  generally 
pursued  the  opposite  course,  aiming  Specially  to  give  their  pupils  direct 
solutions,  without  reflecting  that  the  theory  of  these  ia  usually  much 
more  complicated,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  learner  thus  receives  a  di- 
rection exactly  contrary  to  that  which  it  will  have  to  take  in  the  end. 

^  Proportions"  remain  to  be  noticed. 

In  most  arithmetics  problems  are  resolved  first  by  the  method  of  *' re- 
duction to  unity,"  and  then  by.  the  theory  of  proportions.  But  beside 
the  objection  of  the  *' double  emploi"  it  is  very  certain  that  the  method 
of  reduction  to  unity  presents,  in  their  true  light  and  in  a  complete  and 
simple  manner,  all  the  questions  of  ratio  which  are  the  bases  of  arithmet- 
ical solutions ;  so  that  the  subsequent  introduction  of  proportions  teaches 
nothing  new  to  the  pupils,  and  only  presents  the  same  thing  in  a  more 
complicated  manner.  We  therefore  exclude  from  our  programme  of 
examination  the  solution  of  questions  of  arithmetic,  presented  under  the 
special  form  which  constitutes  the  theory  of  proportions. 

This  special  form  we  would  be  very  careful  not  to  invent,  if  it  had 
not  already  been  employed.  Why  not  say  simply  *'  The  ratio  of  M  to 
N  is  equal  to  that  of  P  to  Q,"  instead  of  hunting  for  this  other  form  of 
enunciating  the  same  idea,  **  M  m  to  N  a«  P  t«  to  Q"  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
allege  the  necessities  of  geometry ;  if  we  consider  all  the  questions  in 
which  proportions  are  used,  we  shall  see  that  the  simple  consideration 
of  the  equality  of  ratios  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
enunciation  and  the  clearness  of  the  demonstrations.  However,  since  all 
the  old  books  of  geometiy  make  use  of  proportions,  we  retain  the  prop- 
erties of  proportions  at  the  end  of  our  programme ;  but  with  this  ex- 
press reserve,  that  the  examiners  shall  limit  themselves  to  the  simple 
properties  which  we  indicate,  and  that  they  shall  not  demand  any  appli- 
cation of  proportions  to  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems. 

PBOGBAMME  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

Decimal  nameration. 

Addition  and  subtraotion  of  whole  numbers. 

Multiplication  of  whole  nofibera.— Table  of  Pythagoras. — The  prodnct  of  several 
whole  numbers  does  not  change  its  value,  in  whatever  order  the  multiplications  are 
effected. —To  multiply  a  number  by  the  prodnct  of  several  factors,  it  is  suflficient  to 
multiply  successively  by  the  fkctors  of  the  product 

Division  of  whole  numbers.— To  divide  a  number  by  the  product  of  several  faoton, 
it  is  suffioient  to  divide  snooessively  by  the  factors  oi  the  product. 

Bemainders  from  dividing  a  whole  number  by  2,  8,  5,  9,  and  11.— -Applications  to 
the  characters  of  divisibilitv  by  one  of  those  numbers ;  to  the  verification  of  the  pro- 
dnot  of  several  fitctors ;  ana  to  the  verification  of  the  quotient  of  two  numbers. 
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Prime  numben.    NnmbeTB  prime  to  one  enother. 

To  find  the  $rr«{^te«t  common  divisor  of  two  uambere. — If  a  nnmber  divides  e  pro- 
duct of  two  factoni,  and  if  it  ia  ^rime  to  one  of  the  factors,  it  divides  the  other.— To 
deoompoee  a  number  into  its  prune  factors. — Tb  determine  the  amaUest  namber  di- 
visible by  given  numbers. 

A  fraction  docs  not  alter  in  value  when  its  two  terms  are  multiplied  or  divided  hj 
the  same  number.  Reduction  of  a  fl-action  to  its  simpleet  expression.  Seduction  of 
several  fractions  to  the  same  denominator.  Seduction  to  the  smallest  common  de- 
nominator.— To  compare  the  relative  values  of  several  fractions. 

Addition  and  subtraction  of  Aractiona. — Multiplication.  FracUona  of  ftactiona. — 
Division. 

Calculation  of  nnmbera  oompoeed  of  an  entire  part  and  a  ftaction. 

. 

D^dmal  numb&n. 

Addition  and  subtraction. 

MuIUpIicadon  and  division. — How  to  obtain  Uie  product  of  the  quotient  to  within 
a  unit  of  any  given  decimal  order. 

To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  fraction. — When  the  denominator  of  an 
irreducible  Auction  contains  other  facton  than  2  and  5,  the  fraction  cannot  be  exactly 
reduced  to  decimals ;  and  the  quotient^  which  oontinuei^  indefinitely,  ia  periodical. 

To  find  the  vulvar  fraction  which  venerates  a  periodical  decimal  fraction :  1°  when 
the  decimal  fraotioa  is  simply  periodieal ;  2^  when  it  contains  a  part  not  periodical. 

S^ttem  of  the  nwf  meaturet. 

Linear  Measures. — Measures  of  surface. — Meaanres  of  volume  and  capacity.— 
Measures  of  weight — MoneVs. — Ratios  of  the  principal  foreign  measures  (England, 
Qermany,  United  States  of  America)  to  the  measures  of  Franoe. 

Q^  raiiot.    MMoluHon  qfproblenu. 

General  notions  on  quantities  whieh  vary  in  the  same  ratio  or  in  an  Inverse  ration 
^Solution,  by  the  method  called  Reduction  to  unity,  of  the  simplest  questions  in 
which  such  quantities  are  considered. — ^To  show  the  homogeneity  otthe  results  which 
are  arrived  at;  thence  to  deduce  the  general  rule  for  writing  directly  the  ezpresaion 
of  the  required  solution. 

Simple  interest. — General  formula,  the  consideration  of  which  furnishes  the  sola* 
tion  of  questions  relating  to  simple  interest. — Of  discount,  as  practised  in  commerce. 

To  divide  a  ^um  into  parts  proportional  to  given  numbers. 

Of  questions  whieh  can  be  solved  by  two  arbitrary  and  auecesaive  hypotheses 
made  on  the  desired  result. 

Of  ihe  tfuare  and  qf  ike  tquare  root.    Qf  tks  cube  and  of  the  euU  rooL 

Formation  of  the  square  and  the  cube  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers. — ^Rules  for 
extracting  the  square  root  and  the  cube  root  of  a  whole  number. — If  this  root  is  not 
entire,  it  cannot  be  exactly  expressed  by  any  number,  and  is  called  inoommen- 
snrable. 

Square  and  cube  of  a  fraction. — Extraction  of  the  square  root  and  oubo  root  of 
vulgar  Auctions. 

Any  number  beinjp  given,  either  directly,  or  by  a  series  of  operations  which  per- 
mit only  an  approximation  to  its  vtUne  by  means  of  decimals,  how  to  extract  the 
square  root  or  cube  root  of  that  number,  to  within  any  decimal  unit. 

(y  the  proporHona  called  fffometrieaL 

In  every  proportion  the  i)roduct  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
means. — Reciprocal  proportion. — ^Knowing  three  terms  of  a  proportion  to  find  the 
fourth. — Geometrical  mean  of  two  numbers. — How  the  order  of  tne  terms  of  a  pro- 
portion can  be  inverted  without  disturbing  the  proportion. 

When  two  proportions  have  a  common  ratio,  the  4wo  other  ratioe  form  a  pro- 
portion. 

In  an^r  proportion,  each  antecedent  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  its  conse- 
quent without  destroying  the  proportion. 

When  the  corresponding  terms  of  several  proportions  are  multiplied  together,  the 
fbur  products  form  a  new  proportion. — The  same  powers  or  the  same  roota  of  four 
nnmbers  in  proportion  form  a  new  proportion. 

In  a  series  of  equal  ratios,  the  sum  of  any  namber  of  antecedents  and  the  sam  of 
their  oouaequents  are  still  in  the  same  ratio. 
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II.  GEOXBTBT 

Some  knowledge  of  G^metiy  is,  next  to  arithmetic,  most  indispens- 
able to  every  one,  and  yet  very  few  poaseaB  even  its  first  principles.  This 
is  the  fifcult  of  the  common  system  of  instruction.  We  do  not  pay  suflB- 
cient  regard  to  the  natural  notions  about  straight  lines,  angles,  parallels, 
circles,  etc.,  which  the  young  have  acquired  by  looking  around  them, 
and  which  their  minds  have  unconsciously  considered  before  making 
them  a  regular  study.  We  thus  waste  time  in  giving  a  dogmatic  form 
to  truths  which  the  mind  seizes  directly. 

The  illustrious  Clairaut  complains  of  this,- and  of  the  instruction  com- 
mencing alwa3rs  with  a  great  number  of  definitions,  postulates,  axioms, 
and  preliminary  principles,  dry  and  repulsive,  and  followed  by  proposi- 
tions equally  uninteresting.  He  also  condemns  the  profusion  of  self- 
evident  proposition^  saying,  ^Tt  is  not  surprising  that  Euclid  should  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  demonstrate  that  two  circles  which  intersect  have 
not  the  same  centre;  that  a  triangle  situated  within  another  has  the 
smn  of  its  sides  smaller  than  that  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  which  con- 
tains it ;  and  so  on.  That  geometer  had  to  convince  obstinate  sophists, 
who  gloried  in  denying  the  most  evident  truths.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary that  geometry,  like  logic,  should  then  have  the  aid  of  formal  reason- 
inga,  to  close  the  mouths  of  cavillers;  but  in  our  day  things  have 
changed  &ce ;  all  reasoning  about  what  mere  good  sense  decides  iu  ad- 
vance is  now  a  pure  waste  of  time,  and  is  fitted  only  to  obscure  the  trutli 
and  to  disgust  the  reader." 

Bezout  also  condemns  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  theorems, 
propositions,  and  corollaries ;  an  array  which  makes  the  student  dizzy, 
and  amid  which  he  is  lost  All  that  follows  fix>m  a  principle  should  be 
given  in  natural  language  as  far  as  possible,  avoiding  the  dogmatie 
fonn.  It  is  true  that  some  consider  the  works  of  Bezout  deficient  in 
rigw,  but  he  knew  better  than  any  one  what  really  was  a  demonstra- 
tion. Nor  do  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  great  old  masters  less  gener- 
ality of  views,  less  precision,  leas  clearness  of  conception  than  in  modem 
treatises.    Quite  the  contrary  indeed. 

We  see  this  in  Bezout's  definition  of  a  right  line — that  it  tends  con- 
tinually towards  one  and  the  same  point ;  and  in  that  of  a  curved  line 
— ^that  it  is  the  trace  of  a  moving  point,  which  turns  aude  infinitely  little 
at  each  step  of  its  progress ;  definitions  most  fruitful  in  consequences* 
When  we  define  a  right  line  as  the  shortest  path  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, we  enunciate  a  property  of  that  line  whicfi  is  of  no  use  for  demon- 
strations.   When  we  define  a  curved  line  as  one  which  is  neither  straight 
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nor  composed  of  straight  lines,  we  enunciate  two  negations  which  can 
lead  to  no  result,  and  which  have  no  connection  with  the  pecuKar  na- 
ture of  the  curved  line.  Bezout's  definition,  on  the  contrary,  enters  into 
the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  defined,  seizes  its  mode  of  being,  its  char- 
acter, and  puts  the  reader  immediately  in  possession  of  the  general  idea 
from  which  are  afterwards  deduced  the  properties  of  curved  lines  and 
the  construction  of  their  tangents. 

So  too  when  Bezout  says  that,  in  order  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  an 
angle,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  movement  of  a  line  turning  around 
one  of  its  points,  he  gives  an  idea  at  once  more  just  and  more  fruitful  in 
consequences,  both  mathematical  and  mechanical,  than  that  which  is 
limited  to  saying,  that  the  indefinite  space  comprised  between  two 
straight  lines  which  meet  in  a  point,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
prolonged  indefinitely,  is  called  an  aTigle ;  a  definition  not  very  easily 
comprehended  and  absolutely  useless  for  ulterior  explanations,  while  that 
of  Bezout  is  of  continual  service. 

We  therefore  urge  teachers  to  return,  in  their  demonstrations,  to  the 
simplest  ideas,  which  are  also  the  most  general ;  to  consider  a  demon- 
stration as  finished  and  complete  when  it  has  evidently  caused  the  truth 
to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  to  add  nothing  merely  for  the 
sake  of  silencing  sophists. 

Referring  to  our  Programme  of  Geometry,  given  below,  our  first  com- 
ments relate  to  the  **  Theory  of  parallels."  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
all  students  fear  to  be  examined;  and  this  being  a  general  feeling,  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  that  of  the  manner  in  which  this  sub- 
ject is  taught.  The  omission  of  the  natural  idea  of  the  constant  direc- 
tion of  the  right  line  (as  defined  by  Bezout)  causes  the  complication  of 
the  first  elements ;  makes  it  necessary  for  Legendre  to  demonstrate  that 
all  right  angles  are  equal  (a  proposition  whose  meaning  is  rarely  under- 
stood); and  is  the  real  source  of  all  the  pretended  diflSculties  of  the 
theory  of  parallels.  These  difficulties  are  now  usually  avoided  by  the 
admission  of  a  poaUdate^  after  the  example  of  Euclid,  and  to  regulate 
the  practice  in  that  matter,  we  have  thought  proper  to  prescribe  that  this 
proposition — Through  a  given  point  only  a  single  parallel  to  a  right 
line  can  he  drawn — should  be  admitted  purely  and  simply,  without  dem- 
onstration, and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  our  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
right  line. 

We  should  remark  that  the  order  of  ideas  in  our  programme  supposes 
the  properties  of  lines  established  without  any  use  of  the  properties  of 
surfaces.  We  think  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  better  to  follow  Lacroix 
than  Legendre. 
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When  we  prove  thus  that  three  parallels  always  divide  two  right  lines 
into  proportional  parts,  this  proposition  can  he  extended  to  the  case  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  parts  is  incommensurable,  either  by  the  method 
called  Reductio  ad  abswrdum^  or  by  the  method  of  LimiU,  We  es- 
pecially recommend  the  use  of  the  latter  method.  The  former  has  in 
&ct  nothing  which  satisfies  the  mind,  and  we  should  never  have  recourse 
to  it,  for  it  is  always  possible  to  do  without  it  When  we  have  proved 
to  the  pupil  that  a  desired  quantity,  X,  cannot  be  either  larger  or  small- 
er than  A,  the  pupil  is  indeed  forced  to  admit  that  X  and  A  are  equal ; 
but  that  does  not  make  him  understand  or  feel  why  that  equality  exists. 
Now  those  demonstrations  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  once  given, 
they  disappear,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  leave  to  the  proposition  demonstrated 
the  character  of  a  truth  evident  h  priori,  are  those  which  should  be 
carefully  sought  for,  not  only  because  they  make  that  truth  better  felt, 
but  because  they  better  prepare  the  mind  for  conceptions  of  a  more  elo- 
vated  order.  The  method  of  limits,  is,  for  a  certain  number  of  questions, 
the  only  one  which  possesses  this  characteristic — that  the  demonstration 
is  closely  connected  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  proposition  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

In  reference  to  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle and  the  segments  formed  by  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  sum- 
mits, we  will,  once  for  all,  recommend  to  the  teacher,  to  exercise  his  stu- 
dents in  making  numerical  applications  of  relations  of  that  kind,  as  often 
as  they  shall  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  geometry.  This  is  the 
way  to  cause  their  meaning  to  be  well  understood,  to  fix  them  in  the 
mind  of  students,  and  to  give  these  the  exercise  in  numerical  calculation 
to  which  we  positively  require  them  to  be  habituated. 

The  theory  of  similar  figures  has  a  direct  application  in  the  art  of  sur^ 
veying  for  plans  {Lever  des  plani).  We  wish  that  this  application 
should  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  detail ;  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
range  out  and  measure  a  straight  line  on  the  ground ;  that  a  graphom- 
eter  should  be  placed  in  their  hands ;  and  that  they  should  use  it  and 
the  chain  to  obtain  on  the  ground,  for  themselves,  ail  the  data  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  map,  which  they  will  present  to  the  examiners 
with  the  calculations  in  the  margins. 

It  is  true  that  a  more  complete  study  of  this  subject  will  have  to  be 
subsequently  made  by  means  of  trigonometry,  in  which  calculation  will 
give  more  precision  than  these  graphical  operations.  But  some  pupils 
may  fail  to  extend  their  studies  to  trigonometry  (the  course  given  for  the 
Polytechnic  school  having  become  the  model  for  general  instrur'fion  in 
France),  and  those  who  do  will  thus  learn  that  trigonometry  merely 
gives  means  of  more  predse  calculation.     This  application  will  also  be 
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an  encoaragemeDt  to  the  study  of  a  science  whose  utility  the  pupil  will 
thus  begin  to  oomprehend. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  an  angle  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
described  from  its  summit  or  centre,  and  intercepted  between  its  aides. 
It  is  true  that  teachers  add,  that  since  a  quantity  cannot  be  measurecf 
except  by  one  of  the  same  nature,  and  since  the  arc  of  a  circle  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  an  angle,  the  preceding  enunciation  is  only  an 
abridgment  of  the  proposition  by  which  we  find  the  ratio  of  an  angle  to 
a  right  angle.  Despite  this  precaution,  the  imqualified  enunciation 
which  precedes,  causes  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  pro- 
duces in  it  a  lamentable  confusion.  We  will  say  as  much  of  the  foUow- 
ing  enunciations:  ''A  dihedral  angle  is  measured  by  the  plane  angle 
included  between  its  sides;'*  ''The  surfEu^e  of  a  spherical  triangle  is 
measured  by  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  its  three  angles  above  two  right 
angles,"  etc.;  enunciations  which  have  no  meaning  in  themselves,  and 
from  which  every  trace  of  homogeneity  has  disappeared.  Now  that  ev- 
erybody is  requiring  that  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic  school  should 
better  understand  the  meaning  of  the  formulas  which  they  are  taught, 
which  requires  that  their  homogeneity  should  always  be  apparent,  this 
should  be  attended  to  from  the  beginning  of  their  studies,  in  geometry 
as  well  as  in  arithmetic.  The  examiners  must  therefore  insist  that  the 
pupils  shall  never  give  them  any  enunciations  in  which  homogeneity  is 
not  preserved. 

The  proportionality  of  the  circumferences  of  circles  to  their  radii  must 
be  inferred  directly  from  the  proportionality  of  the  perimeters  of  regular 
polygons,  of  the  same  number  of  sides,  to  their  apothems.  In  like  man- 
ner, from  the  area  of  a  regular  polygon  being  measured  by  half  of  the 
product  of  its  perimeter  by  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle,  it  must  be 
directly  inferred  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  of  the  prod- 
uct of  its  circumference  by  its  radius.  For  a  long  time,  these  properties 
of  the  circle  were  differently  demonstrated  by  proving,  for  example,  with 
Legendre,  that  the  measure  of  the  circle  could  not  be  either  smaller  or 
greater  than  that  which  we  have  just  given,  whence  it  had  to  be  inferred 
that  it  must  be  equal  to  it.  The  ""  Council  of  improvement*'  finally  de- 
cided that  this  method  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  method  of 
limits  should  alone  be  admitted,  in  the  examinations,  for  demonstrations 
of  this  kind.  This  was  a  true  advance,  but  it  was  not  suflScient.  It  did 
not,  as  it  should,  go  on  to  consider  the  circle,  purely  and  simply,  as  the 
limit  of  a  series  pf  regular  polygons,  the  number  of  whose  sides  goes  on 
increasing  to  infinity,  and  to  regard  the  circle  as  possessing  every  prop- 
erty demonstrated  for  polygons.  Instead  of  this,  they  inscribed  and  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  circle  two  polygons  of  the  same  number  of  sides,  and 
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proved  that,  by  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  the  sides  of  these 
polygons,  the  difference  of  Ijieir  areas  might  become  smaller  than  any 
given  quantity,  and  thence,  finally,  deduced  the  measure  of  the  area  of 
the  circle ;  that  is  to  say,  they  took  away  from  the  method  of  limits  all 
its  advantage  as  to  simplicity,  by  not  applying  it  frankly. 

We  now  ask  that  this  shall  cease ;  and  that  we  shall  no  longer  re- 
proach for  want  of  rigor,  the  Lagranges,  the  Laplaces,  the  Poissons,  and 
Leibnitz,  who  has  given  us  this  principle :  that  "  A  curvilinear  figure 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of 
sides ;  whence  it  follows  that  whatsoever  can  be  demonstrated  of  such  a 
polygon,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  number  of  its  sides,  the  same  may 
be  asserted  of  the  curve.''  This  is  the  principle  for  the  most  simple  ap- 
plication of  which  to  the  measure  of  the  circle  and  of  the  round  bodies 
we  appeal. 

Whatever  may  be  the  formulas  which  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  for 
the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  (the 
**  Method  of  isoperimeters''  is  to  be  recommended  for  its  simplicity),  they 
must  be  required  to  perform  the  calculation,  so  as  to  obtain  at  least  two 
or  three  exact  decimals.  These  calculations,  made  with  logarithms, 
must  be  methodically  arranged  and  presented  at  the  examination.  It 
may  be  known  whether  the  candidate  is  really  the  author  of  the  papers, 
by  calling  for  explanations  on  some  of  the  steps,  or  making  him  calculate 
some  points  afi'esh. 

The  enunciations  relating  to  the  measurement  of  areas  too  often  leave 
indistinctness  in  the  minds  of  students,  doubtless  because  of  their  form. 
We  desire  to  make  them  better  comprehended,  by  insisting  on  their  ap- 
plication by  means  of  a  great  number  of  examples. 

As  one  application,  we  require  the  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  sur- 
veying for  content  {arpentage\  differing  somewhat  from  the  method  of 
triangulation,  used  in  the  surveying  for  plans  {lever  des  plans).  To 
make  this  application  more  fruitful,  the  groui^d  should  be  bounded  on 
one  side  by  an  irregular  curve.  The  pupils  will  not  only  thus  learn  how 
to  overcome  this  practical  difficulty,  but  they  will  find,  in  the  calculation 
of  the  sur&ce  by  means  of  trapezoids,  the  fii'st  application  of  the  method 
of  quadratures,  with  which  it  is  important  that  they  should  very  early 
become  fiimiliar.  This  application  will  ccxistitute  a  new  sheet  of  draw- 
ing and  calculations  to  be  presented  at  the  examination. 

Most  of  our  remarks  on  plane  geometry  aj^ly  to  geometry  of  three  di- 
mensions. Care  should  be  taken  always  to  leave  homogeneity  apparent, 
and  to  make  numerous  applications  to  the  measurement  of  Volumes. 

The  theory  of  similar  polyhedrons  often  gives  rise  in  the  examinations 

of  the  students  to  serious  difficulties  on  their  part    These  difficulties  be- 
VoL.  I,  Na  4.-37. 
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long  rather  to  the  form  than  to  the  substanoe,  and  to  the  maDiier  in 
which  each  individual  mind  seizes  relations  of  position ;  relations  always 
easier  to  feel  than  to  express.  The  examiners  should  be  content  with 
arriving  at  the  results  enunciated  in  our  programme,  by  the  shortest  and 
elbsiest  road. 

The  simplicity  desired  cannot  however  be  attained  unless  all  have  a 
common  starting-point,  in  the  definition  of  similar  polyhedrons.  The 
best  course  is  assuredly  to  consider  that  theory  in  the  point  of  view  in 
which  it  is  employed  in  the  arts,  especially  in  sculpture ;  i.  e.  to  conceive 
the  given  system  of  poiuts,  M,  N,  P,  ....  to  have  lines  passing  from 
them  through  a  point  S,  the  pole  of  similititde^  and  prolonged  beyond  it 

to  M',  N',  P', so  that  SM',  SN',  SP', are  proportional  to 

SM,  SN,  8P, Then  the  points  M',  N',  P', form  a  system 

similar  to  M,  N,  P, 

The  areas  and  volumes  of  the  cylinder,  of  the  cone,  and  of  the  sphere 
must  be  deduced  from  the  areas  and  from  the  volumes  of  the  prism,  of 
the  pyramid,  and  of  the  polygonal  sector,  with  the  same  simplicity  which 
we  have  required  for  the  measure  of  the  surface  of  the  circle,  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  It  is,  besides,  the  only  means  of  easily  extending  to  cones 
and  cylinders  with  any  bases  whatever,  Tight  or  oblique,  those  properties 
of  cones  and  cylinders, — right  and  with  circular  bases, — which  are  ap- 
plicable to  them. 

Numerical  examples  of  the  calculations,  by  logarithms,  of  these  areas 
and  volumes,  including  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle,  will  make  an- 
other sheet  to  be  presented  to  the  examiners. 

PBOGKAMME  OF  GEOMETBY. 

1.     OF  PLANE  rXOURES. 

Measure  o^the  diBtauoe  of  two  points. — ^Two  finite  right  lines  being  given,  to  find 
their  common  measure,  or  at  least  their  approximate  ratio. 

Of  anffUs. — Bight,  acute,  obtuse  angles. — Angles  vertically  opposite  are  equal. 

Of  irianylee. — Anglos  and  sides. — The  simplest  cases  oi  equidity. — Elementary 
problems  on  the  construction  of  angles  and  of  triangles. 

0/ perpendiculars  and  of  oblique  lines. 

Among  all  the  lines  that  can  be  drawn  f^om  a  given  point  to  a  given  right  line, 
the  perpendicular»is  the  shortest,  and  the  oblique  lines  are  longer  in  proportion  to 
their  divergence  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular. 

Properties  of  the  isosceles  triangle.— Problems  on  tracing  perpendiculars. — Di- 
vision of  a  given  straight  line  into  equal  parts. 

Gases  of  equality  of  right-angled  triangles. 

^parallel  lines. 

Properties  of  the  angles  formed  by  two  parallels  and  a  secant.— Reciprocally,  when 
these  properties  exist  for  two  right  linos  and  a  common  secant,  the  two  Imes  are 
parallel.* — ^Through  a  given  point,  to  draw  a  right  line  parallel  to  a  given  right  line. 
or  cutting  it  «t  a  given  angle. — Equality  of  angles  having  their  sides  parallel  ana 
their  openings  placed  in  the  same  direction. 


*  It  will  be  admitted,  as  a  poitalate,  that  only  one  pirallel  to  a  given  right  line  can 
through  a  given  point 
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8ilin  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle. 

The  parts  of  parallels  intercepted  between  parallels  are  equal,  and  reciprocally. 

Three  parallels  alwajs  divide  any  two  right  lines  into  proportional  parts.  The  ratio 
of  these  parts  may  be  incommensnrable. — Application  to  the  case  m  which  a  right 
line  is  drawn,  in  a  triangle^  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides. 

To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  lines. 

The  right  line,  wnicn  bisects  one  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  divides  the  opposite 
Bide  into  two  segments  proportional  to  the  a4jacent  sides. 

Oftimilar  triangUt, 

Conditions  of  similitude. — To  construct  on  a  given  right  line,  a  triangle  similar  to 
a  given  triangle. 

Any  number  of  right  lines,  passing  through  the  same  point  and  met  by  two  par- 
al1el9,  are  divided  by  these  parallels  into  proportional  parts^,  and  divide  them  also  into 

Sroportioniil  ports. — To  di^de  a  given  right  line  in  the  same  manner  as  another  is 
ivuled. — Division  of  a  right  line  into  equal  parts. 

If  from  the  right  angle  of  a  riglit-angled  triangle  a  perpendicular  is  let  fall  upon 
the  hypothenusc,  \^  this  pcrpendiculiir  will  divide  the  triangle  into  two  others  which 
will  be  similar  to  it,  and  therefore  to  each  other;  2°  it  will  divi^le  the  hypothenuse 
into  two  segments,  such  that  each  side  of  the  right  angle  will  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  adjacent  segment  and  the  entire  hypothenuse:  8^  the  perpendicular, 
will  be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two  segments  of  the  nypothenuse. 

In  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  square  of  the  number  which  expresses  the  length 
of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  numbers  which  express 
the  lengths  of  the  other  two  Bides. 

The  three  sides  of  any  triangle  being  expressed  in  numbers,  if  from  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  sides  a  perpendicular  is  let  fall  on  one  of  the  other  sides,  the  square  of 
the  first  side  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two,  min'us  twice 
the  product  of  the  side  on  which  the  perpendicular  is  let  fall  by  the  distance  of  that 
perpendicular  from  the  angle  opposite  to  the  first  side,  if  the  angle  is  aeuU^tind  plug 
twice  the  same  product,  if  this  angle  is  obtuse. 

OfpolygoM. 

Parullelograms. — Properties  of  their  angles  and  of  their  diagonals. 

Division  of  polygons  into  triangles.— Sum  of  their  interior  angles.— Equality  and 
oonstrnction  of  polygons. 

Similar  polygons. — Their  decomposition  into  similar  triangles. — The  right  lines 
similarly  situated  in  the  two  polygons  are  proportional  to  the  homolo||^ous  sides  of 
the  polygons. — To  construct,  on  a  given  line,  a  polygon  similar  to  a  given  polygon. 
— The  perimeters  of  two  similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  homologous  sides 
of  these  polygons. 

Of  the  right  line  and  the  ciretim/erenee  of  the  circle. 

Simultaneous  equality  of  arcs  and  chords  in  the  same  circle. — The  greatest  arc  has 
the  greatest  chord,  and  reeiprociUly. — Two  arcs  being  given  in  the  same  circle  or  in 
equal  circles,  to  find  the  ratio  of  their  lengths. 

Every  right  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  chord  at  its  middle,  passes  through  the 
centre  of  tne  circle  and  through  the  middle  of  the  arc  subtended  by  the  chord. — 
Division  of  an  arc  into  two  equal  parts. — To  pass  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
through  three  points  not  in  the  same  right  line. 

The  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  circumference  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  passing 
through  that  point. 

The  arcs  intercepted  in  the  same  circle  between  two  parallel  chords,  or  between  a 
tangent  and  a  parallel  chord,  are  equal. 

Jfea^jre  of  angle*. 

If  from  the  summits  of  two  angles  two  arcs  of  circles  be  described  with  the  same 
radius,  the  ratio  of  the  arcs  included  between  the  sides  of  each  angle  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  these  angles. — Division  of  the  circumference  into  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds. — Use  of  the  protractor. 

An  angle  having  its  summit  placed,  1°  at  the  centre  of  a  circle ;  2°  on  the  circum- 
ference of  that  circle ;  8°  within  the  circle  between  the  centre  and  the  circumference ; 
49  without  the  circle,  but  so  that  its  sides  cut  the  circumference  ;^to  detenniue  the 
ratio  of  that  angle  to  the  right  angle,  by  the  consideration  of  the 'arc  included  be- 
tween its  sides. 

From  a  given  point  without  a  circle,  to  draw  a  tangent  to  that  circle. 

To  describe,  on  a  given  line,  a  segment  of  a  oirole  capable  of  containing  a  given 
>ngle. 
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To  mate  surceya  for  plan*.    {Lever  rfw  plant.) 

Tracinjr  a  ntraif^lit  line  on  the  ground. — Measuring  that  line  with  the  chain. 

Measuring  angles  with  the  graphometer. — Description  of  it.  • 

Drawing  the  plan  on  paper.— Scale  of  reduction. — Use  of  the  rule,  the  triangle,  and 
the  protractor. 

To  determine  the  distance  of  an  inaccessible  object,  with  or  without  the  gnph- 
ometer. 

Three  points,  A,  B,  C,  being  situated  on  a  smooth  surface  and  represented  on  a 
map,  to  find  thereon  the  point  P  iVom  which  the  distances  A  B  and  A  C  have  been 
seen  under  given  angles.  "The  problem  of  the  three  points."  "The  I\rUuuar 
problem." 

igf  Mtf  eoniaet  and  of  the  inUrheeUon  o/Hrdei. 

Two  circles  which  pass  through  the  same  point  of  the  right  line  which  joins  their 
centres  have  in  common  only  that  point  in  which  they  touch :  and  reciprocally,  if 
two  circles  touchy  their  centres  and  tne  point  of  contacrlie  in  uie  same  right  line. 

Conditions  which  must  exist  in  order  that  two  circles  may  intersect. 

Propertiea  of  the  eeoants  of  ^  oirde. 

Two  secants  which  start  f^'om  the  same  point  without  the  circle,  being  prolonged 
to  the  most  distant  p&rt  of  the  circumference,  are  reciorocally  proportional  to  their 
exterior  segments.— -The  tangent  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  secant  and  its 
exterior  segment. 

Two  chords  intersecting  within  a  circle  divide  each  other  into  narts  reciprocally 
proportional. — The  line  perpendicular  to  a  diameter  and  terminatea  by  the  circum- 
ference, is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two  segments  of  the  diameter. 

A  chord,  pa^sinar  through  the  extremity  of  the  diameter,  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  diameter  and  the  segment  formed  by  the  perpendicular  let  rail  from  the 
other  extremity  of  that  chord. — To  find  a  mean  proportional  between  two  given  lines. 

To  divide  a  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. — The  length  of  the  line  ^ing  given 
numeriually,  to  calculate  the  numerical  value  of  each  of  the  segments. 

Of  polygon*  inscribed  and  circumeeribed  to  the  circle. 

To  mscribe  or  circumscribe  a  cirde  to  a  given  triangle. 

Every  regular  polygon  can  be  inscribed  and  circurasoribed  to  the  circle. 

A  regular  polygon  being  inscribed  in  a  circle,  1°  to  inscribe  in  the  same  circle  a 
polygon  of  twice  as  many  sides,  and  to  find  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
second  polygon ;  29  to  circumscribe  about  the  circle  a  regular  polygon  of  the  same 
number  of  sides,  and  to  express  the  side  of  the  circumscribed  polygon  by  means  of 
Uie  side  of  the  corresponding  inscribed  polygon. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  4,  8,  16,  32 sides. 

To  Inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  8,  6, 12,  24,  ...  .sides. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle-  polygons  of  5,  10,  20,  40 sides. 

To  inscribe  in  a  circle  polygons  of  15,  30,  60 sides. 

Begular  polvgons  of  the  same  numoer  of  sides  are  similar,  and  their  perimeten 
are  to  each  other  as  the  radii  of  the  circles  to  which  they  are  inscribed  or  circum- 
scribed.—The  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their  radii. 

To  find  the  approximate  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter. 

Of  the  area  of  polygon*  and  of  that  of  the  circle. 

Two  parallelograms  of  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  height  are  equivaleht. — Two 
triangles  of  the  same  base  and  height  are  equivalent. 

The  area  of  a  rectansrle  and  that  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
base  by  the  height. — What  must  be  understood  by  that  enunciation. — The  area  of  a 
triangle  is  measured  by  half  of  the  product  of  the  base  by  the  height. 

To  transfonn  any  polygon  into  an  equivalent  square. — Measure  of  the  area  of  • 
polygon. — Measure  of  tfie  area  of  a  trapezoid. 

The  square  constructed  on  the  hypotneuuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equivalent 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  constructed  ou  the  other  two  sides. — The  squares  con- 
structed on  the  two  Hides  of  the  right  an^le  of  a  right-angled  triangle  and  on  the 
hypothenuse  are  to  each  other  as  the  adjacent  segments  and  entire  hypothenuse. 

The  areas  of  similar  polygons  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  homologoua 
aides  of  the  polygons. 

Notions  on  surveying  for  content  {arpentage^. — Method  of  decomposition  into  tri- 
angles.— Simpler  method  of  decomposition  into  trapezoids.— Surveyor's  cross. — 
Practical  solution,  when  the  ground  is  Dounded,  in  one  or  more  parts,  by  a  curved  line. 

The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  measured  by  half  of  the  product  of  its  perimeter 
by  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle. — The  area  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  of  the 
product  of  the  circumference  by  the  radius. — The  areas  of  cirdes  are  to  each  other 
as  the  squares  of  the  radii. 

The  area  of  a  sector  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  of  the  product  of  the  arc  by  the 
radius. — Measure  of  the  area  of  a  segment  of  a  cirde. 
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2.     OF  FLANXB  AKD  BODtBB  TBSMDiATEI>  BT  PLANS  SUBFAOKB. 

Conditionn  reqaired  to  render  a  right  line  and  a  plane  respectively  perpendicular. 

Of  all*the  lines  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  given  point  to  a  given  plane,  the  per< 
pendicular  is  the  shortest,  and  the  obli(|ne  lines  are  longer  in  proportion  to  their 
diveigence  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular. 

Parallel  right  lines  and  planes. — Angles  which  have  their  sides  parallel,  and  their 
openings  turned  in  the  same  direction,  are  equal,  although  situated  in  different 
planes. 

Dihedral  angle. — ^How  to  measure  the  ratio  of  any  dihedral  angle  to  the  right 
dihcdml  angle. 

Planes  perpendicular  to  each  other. — The  intersection  of  two  planes  perpendicular 
to  a  third  plane,  is  perpendicular  to  this  third  plane. 

Parallel  planes. — ^when  two  parallel  planes  are  cut  by  a  third  plane  the  intersec- 
tions are  parallel. — ^Two  parallel  planes  have  their  perpendiculars  common  to  both. 

The  shortest  distanoe  between  two  right  lines,  not  intersecting  and  not  parallel. 

Two  right  lines  comprised  between  two  parallel  planes  are  always  divided  into 
proportional  parts  by  a  third  plane  parallel  to  the  first  two. 

Trihedral  angle. — ^The  sum  of  any  two  of  the  plane  angles  which  compose  a  tri- 
hedral angle  is  alwavs  greater  than  the  third. 

The  sum  of  the  plane  angles  which  form  a  convex  polyhedral  angle  is  always  less 
tlian  four  right  angles. 

If  two  trihedral  angles  are  formed  by  the  same  plane  anffles,  the  dihedral  angles 
comprined  between  the  equal  plane  angles  are  equal. — There  may  be  absolute 
equality  or  simple  symmetry  between  the  two  triheoral  angles. 

Of  pUyhedrant. 

If  two  tetrahedrons  have  each  a  trihedral  angle  composed  of  equal  and  similarly 
arranged  triangles,  these  tetrahedrons  are  equal.  They  are  also  equal  if  two  faces 
of  the  one  are  equal  to  two  faces  of  the  other,  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and 
form  with  each  other  the  same  dihedral  angle. 

When  the  triangles  which  form  two  homologous  trihedral  angles  of  two  tetrahe* 
drons  are  similar,  each  to  e-ioh,  and  similarly  disposed,  these  tetrahedrons  are  simi- 
lar. They  are  also  similar  if  two  faces  of  the  one,  making  with  each  other  the  same 
angle  as  two  faces  of  the  other,  are  also  similar  to  these  latter,  and  are  united  by 
homologous  sides  and  summits. 

Similar  pyramids. — Aplane  parallel  to  the  base  of  a  pyramid  cuts  off  from  it  a 
pyramid  similar  to  it. — To  find  the  height  of  a  pyramid  when  we  know  the  dimen- 
sion of  its  trunk  with  parallel  bases. 

Sections  made  in  any  two  pyramids  at  the  same  distance  from  these  summits  are 
in  a  constant  ratio. 

Purallelopipedon. — Its  diagonals. 

Any  polyhedron  can  always  be  divided  into  triangular  pyramids. — ^Two  bodies 
composed  of  the  same  number  of  equal  and  similarly  disposed  triangular  pyramids, 
are  equal. 

Similar  polyhedrons. 

The  homologous  edges  of  similar  polvhedrons  are  proportional ;  as  are  also  the 
diagonals  of  the  homologous  faces  and  tne  interior  diagonals  of  the  polyhedrons. — 
The  areas  of  similar  polyhedrons  are  as  the  squares  of  the  homologous  edges. 

Measure  of  volumes. 

Two  parallelopipedons  of  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  height  are  equivalent  in 
volume. 

If  a  parallelogram  bo  constructed  on  the  base  of  a  triangular  prism,  and  on  that 
parallelogram,  taken  as  a  ba^e,  there  be  constructed  a  parallelopipedon  of  the  same 
height  as  the  triangularprism^  the  volume  of  this  prism  will  be  half  of  the  volume  of 
the  parallelopipedon. — Two  triangular  prisms  of  the  same  base  and  the  same  height 
are  equivalent. 

Two  tetrahedrons  of  the  same  base  and  the  same  height  are  equivalent. 

A  tetrahedron  is  equivalent  to  the  third  of  the  triangular  prism  of  the  same  base 
and  the  same  height. 

The  volume  of  any  parallelopipedon  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  by  its 
height — What  must  be  understood  by  that  enunciation. — ^The  volume  of  any  prism 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  by  its  height. 

The  volume  of  a  tetrahedron  and  that  of  any  pyramid  are  meaaored  by  the  third 
of  the  product  of  the  base  by  the  height. 

Volume  of  the  truncated  oblique  triangular  prism. 

The  volumes  of  two  similar  polyhedrons  are  to  eaoh  other  as  the  oabes  of  the 
homologous  edges. 
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8.     or  BOUND  BODIES. 

Of  the  right  eone  wUh  mrcular  bow. 

Sections  parallel  to  the  base.— -Having  the  dimenBions  of  the  trunk  of  a  oone  with 
parallel  buftea.  to  find  the  height  of  the  entire  oone. 

The  area  of  a  right  cone  is  nieasared  bj  half  of  the  product  of  the  circumference 
of  its  circular  base  by  its  side. — Area  of  a  trunk  of  a  right  cone  with  parallel  bases. 

Volume  of  a  pyramid  inscribed  in  the  oone. — The  volume  of  a  cone  is  measured 
by  the  third  of  the  product  of  the  area  of  its  base  by  its  height. 

Which  of  the  preceding  properties  belong  to  the  oone  of  any  base  whatever! 

Of  the  right  cylinder  with  circular  base. 

Sections  parallel  to  the  base. 

The  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  right  cylinder  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  the  circumference  of  Its  base  by  its  height.— llbis  is  also  true  of  the  right  cylinder 
of  any  base. 

Measure  of  the  volume  of  a  pririm  inscribed  in  the  cylinder. — The  volume  of  a 
right  cylinder  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  area  of  its  base  by  its  height. — ^Thia 
is  also  true  of  any  cylinder,  right  or  oblique,  of  any  base  whatever. 

Q/"  the  sphere. 

Every  section  of  the  sphere,  made  by  a  plane,  is  a  drde. — Great  circles  and  small 
circles. 

Id  every  spherical  triangle  any  one  side  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  The 
shortest  path  from  one  point  to  another,  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  is  the  arc  pf  a  \ 

great  circle  which  joins  the  two  ffiven  points. 

The  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  or  of  any  spherical  polygon,  is  less 
than  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. 

Poles  of  an  arc  of  a  great  or  small  circle. — ^They  serve  to  trace  arcs  of  circles  on 
the  sphere. 

Every  plane  perpendicular  to  the  extremity  of  a  radius  is  tangent  to  the  sphere. 

Measure  of  the  angle  of  two  arcs  of  great  circles. 

Properties  of  the  polar  or  supplementary  triangle. 

Two  spherical  triangles  situated  on  the  same  sphere,  or  on  equal  spheres,  are  equal 
in  all  their  parts,  1°  when  they  have  an  equal  angle  included  between  sides  respect- 
ively equal ;  2^  when  they  have  an  equal  side  luljacent  to  two  angles  respectively 
equal ;  8°  when  they  are  mutually  equilateral ;  4^^  when  they  are  mutually  eq^uiangu* 
lar.    In  these  different  cases  the  triangles  may  be  equal,  or  merely  symmetrical. 

The  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  spherical  triangle  is  less  than  six,  and  greater  than 
two.  right  angles. 

The  June  is  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere  as  the  angle  of  that  lune  is  to  four  right  angles. 

Two  symmetrical  spherical  triangles  are  equivalent  in  surface. 

The  area  of  a  sphencal  triangle  is  to  that  of  the  whole  sphere  as  the  excess  of  the 
sum  of  its  angles  above  two  right  angles  is  to  eight  right  angles. 

.When  a  portion  of  a  regular  polygon,  inscribed  in  the  generating  circle  of  the 
sphere,  turns  around  the  diameter  of  that  circle,  the  convex  area  engendered  is 
measured  by  the  product  of  its  height  by  the  circumference  of  the  circle  inscribed 
in  the  generating  polygon. — ^The  volume  of  the  corresponding  polygonal  sector  is 
measured  by  the  area  thus  described,  multiplied  by  the  third  of  the  radius  of  the 
inscribed  circle. 

The  surface  of  a  spherical  zone  is  equal  to  the  height  of  that  zone  multiplied  by 
the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. — The  surface  of  the  sphere  is  quadruple  that  of 
a  grcAt  circle. 

Every  spherical  sector  is  measured  by  the  zone  which  forms  its  bone,  multiplied 
by  the  third  of  the  radius.  The  whole  sphere  is  measured  by  its  sur^toe  multiplied 
by  the  third  of  its  radius. 

ITo  be  ooneladed  in  the  next  number.] 
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BENEFACTORS  OF  EDUCATION,  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCK* 

THOMAS  HANDASYD  PERKINS. 


Thomas  Handastd  Pbrkins,  whose  name  is  indissolubly  and 
honorably  associated  with  one  of  the  most  interesting  educational 
charities  of  our  age  and  country,  was  born  in  Boston,  December  15th, 
1764.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  who  died  in  middle  age,  leaving 
a  widow  and  eight  children,  most  of  them  very  young.  His  mother 
was  a  woman  of  excellent  principles  and  remarkable  energy,  and 
reared  her  children  with  such  advantages  as  fitted  ihem  for  stations 
of  responsibility,  which  they  afterwards  filled  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  to  her.  She  took  an  active  part  in  the  charitable  associations  of 
Boston,  and,  on  her  decease  in  1807,  the  ofiioers  of  the  Female  Asylum 
"  voted  to  wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  the  term  of  seventy-one 
days"  (corresponding  probably  to  the  years  of  her  life),  "  in  token 
of  their  high  consideration  and  respect  for  the  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
and  of  their  grateful  and  affectionate  sense  of  her  liberal  and  essen- 
tial patronage  as  a  founder  and  friend  of  the  institution." 

His  mother  decided  on  giving  him  a  collegiate  education,  and  he 
was  sent,  with  other  boys  from  Boston,  to  an  instructor  at  Hingham, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Shute,  noted  for  his  success  in  preparing  lads  for  col- 
lege. After  residing  there  tHree  years,  and  being  prepared  for  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  so  reluctant  to  enter  college,  that  it  was  decided  that 
he  should  go  into  a  counting-house.!    He  was  strongly  inclined  by 

*  This  sketch  is  abridged,  by  pennission  of  the  aathor,  trxan  an  article  in  Hani's  Merchants' 
llagadne  for  July,  186&,  with  some  fhcts  gleaned  firom  the  "  Biogre^kf  of  Tkomag  Haniatyd 
Perkinty"  by  Thomas  G.  Gary,  published  by  Little,  Brown  k  Co.,  Boston,  1866.  This  vnlume, 
poblished  in  a  cheaper  form,  would  be  a. fit  companion  for  the  "IJfo  and  Correspondence  of 
Amos  Lawrence,"  in  School  Libraries,  and  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  destined  for  a  com- 
mercial career. 

t  Long  afterward  be  recurred  to  this  decision  with  regret  for  having  relinquished  such  a  priTi-> 
lege,  and  in  advanced  age  repeatedly  said  that,  other  things  being  equal  (which  condition  be 
repeated  emphatically),  he  should  prefer  tor  commercial  pursuits  those  who  had  received  the 
most  complete  eduoatiaQ.  Li  this  opinion  he  seems  to  have  coincided  with  uiother  experiCToed 
merchant,  who  once  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his  observation  in  a  long  life,  that  as  a  general  rule 
applied  to  the  wh(^  class  of  commercial  men,  of  whom  it  Is  well  known  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion fell,  those  had  suoceeded  best  who  were  the  best  educated.  It  derives  confirmation  too, 
from  a  feet  generally  noticed,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  by  those  who  know  what  goes  on  in  the 
pubUc  schools  where  lads  are  prepared  by  different  courses  of  study  respectivdy,  either  for  col- 
lege or  for  mercantile  life,  as  their  friends  prefer.  Thoee  who  are  engaged  in  classical  studies  for 
most  of  the  week,  and  give  but  a  small  portion  of  it  to  other  pursuits,  are  generally  found  to  be 
well  up  in  arithmetkj,  geography,  &c,  with  those  who  bestow  their  whole  time  on  such  branches. 

Without  underrating  the  importance  of  a  habit  of  attentloQ  to  detail,  or  the  knowledge  of 
minute  aflUrs  and  the  qualities  of  merchandise,  which  may  be  acquired  by  early  apprentice- 
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temperament  to  actWe  life.  Vigorous  and  bold,  with  a  frame  peea- 
liarly  fitted  for  endurance,  which  was  afterwards  developed,  in  fine 
proportions  for  strength  and  beauty  in  manhood,  he  saw  less  to  attract 
him  in  the  life  of  a  student  than  in  one  of  enterprise,  where  he  mi^t 
indulge  a  love  of  adventure  and  exercise  the  courage,  equal  to  almost 
every  emergency,  which  characterized  him.  He  was  placed  with  the 
Messrs.  Shattuck,  then  among  the  most  active  merchants  of  Boston, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty-one. 

On  leaving  the  Messrs.  Shattuck,  in  1785,  not  being  well,  he  was 
advised  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  warm  climate,  and  visited  his  elder 
brother,  Mr.  James  Perkins,  in  St  Domingo,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
business  oonnectiqn  which  was  very  successful. 

The  climate  of  St  Domingo  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he 
returned  to  Boston  in  1788,  when  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Elliot, 
only  daughter  of  Simon  Elliot,  Esq.,  —  a  union  of  affection  which 
lasted  for  more  than  sixty  years.  In  1789  he  turned  his  attention  to 
trade  with  China,  and  sailed  from  Boston  as  supercargo  of  the  ship 
Astnea,  bound  to  Batavia  and  Canton.  This  voyage  enlarged  the 
horizon  of  his  knowledge  and  aspirations,  and  led,  in  1792,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  his  brother^s  honse  in  St  Domingo  by  the  revola- 
tionary  disturbance  in  that  island,  to  a  co-partnership  with  that 
brother,  under  the  firm  of  J.  &  T.  H.  Perkins,  which  continued  until 
the  death  of  the  senior  member*  in  1822.  From  that  time  till  1838 
the  business  of  the  house  was  continued  under  the  title  of  Perkins  &  Co., 
when  it  was  dissolved,  and  Col.  Perkins  withdrew  with  a  large 
fortune,  after  having  been  actively  engaged  for  fifty  years  in  oommer- 

■htp,  It  ia  to  be  rememberwl  that  men  of  high  caltare,  who  meui  to  effect  what  they  attempt, 
dMnr  great  aptitude  for  the  minutia,  as  wdl  as  for  the  general  scope,  of  any  new  business  which 
they  undertake,  and  that  Intdlect  well  disciplined  has  considerable  advantages  in  oompariwm 
with  routine. 

*  James  Perkins,  Esq.,  died  in  the  year  1822.  mie  following  passages  from  a  notice  of  hit 
death,  published  at  the  time,  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  t 

**  While  his  real  and  most  eloquent  eulogy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  course  of  an  industrious, 
hoDorable,  and  most  useful  lifle,  it  is  due  to  the  virtues  he  practised,  to  the  example  he  set,  to 
the  noble  standard  of  character  on  which  he  acted,  not  to  be  entirely  silent,  now  that  nothing 
remains  of  than  but  their  honored  memory.  He  had  received  in  boyhood,  under  the  care  of  an 
esBodlent  mother,  the  preparatory  instruction  which  might  have  fitted  him  for  an  academical  edu- 
cation ;  but  the  approach  of  the  Revohitionary  War,  and  the  discouraging  aspect  of  the  times, 
dictated  the  commercial  career  as  more  prudent. 

**  In  enterprises  extending  over  the  habitable  globe,  employing  thousands  of  agents,  constantly 
involving  fortunes  in  Iheir  result,  and  requiring,  en  many  occasions  necessarily  incident  to 
business  of  this  extent,  no  secondary  degree  of  firmness  and  courage,  not  a  shadow  of  sna- 
pidon  of  anything  derogatory  to  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  honor  and  conscience  ever 
attached  to  his  conduct.    The  character  of  such  a  man  ought  to  be  held  up  for  imitaUou." 

Mr.  James  Perkins  left  a  large  fortune,  acquired  In  this  honorable  course ;  and  is  still  remem- 
bered for  distinguished  liberality  in  all  appeals,  that  were  made  when  he  lived,  for  charity  or 
public  good,  to  the  affluent  and  generous  in  the  oommuiUty ;  for  his  liberal  donations  to  seve- 
ral institutions ;  and  especially  for  a  munificent  gift  of  real  estate,  of  the  value  of  about  $20,000, 
to  the  Botton  Athenssum,  and  the  bequest  of  $20,000  more  to  the  University  at  Cambridge. 
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oial  transaotions,  which  extended  over  the  habitable  globe,  and  em- 
ployed thousands  of  agents,  and  involved  fbrtnnes  in  their  result, 
without  a  shadow  of  suspicion  resting  on  his  credit  or  his  honor .^ 

In  this  commercial  business  he  travelled  much,  visiting  everywhere 
objects  of  interest  in  natural  scenery  and  the  arts,  making  himself 
agreeable  and  useful  to  those  whom  he  incidentally  fell  in  with 
as  fellow-travellers,  and  abroad  leaving  a  very  favorable  impression 
of  the  character  of  his  countrymen.  When  in  France,  in  1795,  he 
witnessed  the  execution  of  Robespierre,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  our 
minister,  Mr.  Munroe,  assisted  in  sending  George  Washington 
Lafayette  out  of  Paris  to  this  country,  and  in  enabling  the  Mar- 
chioness to  go  with  her  daughters  to  Olmutz,  and  solace  her  husband 
in  his  deplorable  confinement  there.  For  this  prompt,  hazardous,  and 
liberal  interference  in  his  behalf,  he  received  the  cordial  thanks  of 
La&yette  (who  declared  that  the  solace  of  the  presence  of  his  family 
thus  secured  to  him  had  saved  his  life),  and  was  afterwards  invited 
to  make  Oeneral  Washington  a  visit  at  his  own  residence  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

Gol.  Perkins,  although  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  con- 
oemed  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  was 
called  to  assist  in  the  direction  of  public  meetings,  and  to  lead  on 
important  committees,  was  not  ambitious  of  political  distinction.  He 
was,  for  a  time,  President  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  in  1807,  and  for 
twenty  years  afterwards  was  member  of  that  body,  or  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  repeatedly  solicited  to  accept  a  nomination 
for  Congress,  and  at  one  time  declined  to  take  office  ii^  the  national 
government  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His  large  commercial  engage- 
ments compelled  him  to  hold  all  other  demands  on  his  time  and  atten- 
tion in  a  subordinate  place.  '  In  his  own  field  of  labor  he  exhibited 
an  enei^,  forecast,  diligence,  liberality,  and  integrity,  which  could 
not  be  surpassed,  and  which  were  crowned  with  the  most  successful 
results.  Far  beyond  any  service  which  he  might  have  rendered  to  the 
public  by  accepting  any  political  trust,  even  though  he  should  have 
discharged  its  duties  with  the  highest  success,  we  must  rank  the  in- 
fluence of  his  example  in  making  giving  to  objects  of  science,  educa- 
tion, and  literature,  as  well  as  of  charity  and  religion,  a  dutt  and  a 
HABIT  of  Boston  merchants  while  living. 

*  OoL  Perkins  derived  the  mfliUury  titie  which  waa  aooclated  for  more  than  flftj  years  with 
Us  name,  from  his  havinf  been  made  in  1706  oommander  of  a  mDltary  corps,  which  oonstitnted 
the  gnard  and  escort  for  pobUo  oceasiODS  of  the  Ooremor  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Hassaofan- 
setts.  The  command  was  conferred  at  a  Ume  when  the  title  was  rapposed  to  express  for  the 
wearer  of  it  **  that  high  and  booarable  totiiog  which  makes  gentlemen  soldiers,  and  soldlen 
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In  1814  he  took  an  aotiye  and  very  important  part  in  measures  fi>r 
establishing  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  with  an  asylum  for 
the  insane,  the  necessity  for  which  had  begun  to  be  deeply  felt.  He 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  an  act  of  incorporation  had  been  granted 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  valuable  donation  from  the  Commonwealth,  on 
the  condition  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be 
raised  by  subscription  within  a  limited  time.  His  name  was  at  the 
head  of  the  first  list  of  trustees,  and  he  undertook  the  work  which  his 
position  involved  with  characteristic  energy.  His  influence  and  his 
services  were  highly  appreciated  by  those  with  whom  he  was  engaged 
in  that  undertaking.  The  subscriptions  were  made  on  the  condition 
that  the  Aill  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be  obtained ; 
so  that  the  whole  depended  on  entire  success.  Besides  his  exertions 
in  rousing  other  subscribers,  he  and  his  elder  brother  contribnted 
five  thousand  dollars  each  towards  the  fund,  and  it  was  completed 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  condition. 

In  1826  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  for  additions 
to  the  Athenssum.  Something  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  was 
required.  Col.  Perkins  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  James  Perkins,  son  and 
sole  heir  of  his  deceased  brother,  contributed  one  half  of  it,  paying 
eight  thousand  dollars  each,  on  the  condition  that  the  same  amount 
should  be  subscribed  by  the  public,  which  was  done.  He  made  other 
valuable  donations  to  the  Athensdum,  and  was,  for  several  years,  pres- 
ident of  that  institution. 

Soon  after  this,  having  witnessed  the  successful  commencement  of 
railroads  in  England,  he  resolved  to  introduce  them  here ;  and  having 
obtained  a  charter  for  the  Granite  Railway  Company,  he  caused  one  or 
two  miles  in  length  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  granite 
from  the  quarries  in  Quincy  to  the  water.  This  was  the  first  railroad 
built  in  this  country,  though  there  was  a  rough  oontrivance  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  removal  of  coal,  which  is  said  to  have  preceded  it. 

In  1833  a  movement  was  made  to  obtain  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  blind  children  in  Boston.  Having  been  deeply 
interested  by  an  exhibition  given  to  show  their  capacity  for  improve- 
ment, he  made  a  donation  of  his  mansion-house  in  Pearl-street,  as  a 
place  for  their  residence.  He  gave  it  on  the  condition  that  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  contributed  by  the  public  as  a  fund 
to  aid  in  their  support.  Efforts  were  made  accordingly  to  effect  that 
object,  and  proved  to  be  entirely  successful.  The  school  was  thus 
placed  on  a  stable  foundation,  and  by  means  that  insured  it  continued 
oare.  The  incitement  which  had  thus  been  offered  to  the  community 
to  secure  so  valuable  an  estate  as  a  gift  to  the  public,  roused  general 
attention  to  the  subject  that  could  induce  such  a  donation.     Mutual 
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sjmpaihy  in  endeavoring  to  effi^ot  the  purpose  was  a  natural  result. 
This  beoame  widely  diffused.  An  institution  which  thus  offered  intel- 
ligence, enjoyment,  and  usefulness,  in  the  place  of  ignorance,  sorrow, 
and  idleness,  was  recognized  by  the  goyemment  of  the  state  as  deserv- 
ing aid  from  the  Gonmionwealth,  and  liberal  public  provision  was 
made  for  the  education  there  of  blind  children  whose  parents  needed 
assistance.  * 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  it  has  been  eminently  suo- 
cessful,  and  is  known  through  the  country  as  an  important  example  of 
what  may  be  done.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  further,  that  the  country 
itself  is  more  widely  and  favorably  known  in  the  Old  World,  from  the 
annual  reports  of  what  has  been  effected  there,  not  only  by  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind,  but  by  new  discoveries  in 
the  possibility  of  instruction,  which  he  has  demonstrated. 

The  publications  from  the  press  of  the  institution,  under  his  care, 
probably  comprise  more  matter  than  all  the  other  works  in  the  English 
language  that  have  ever  been  published  for  the  use  of  the  blind ;  and, 
at  the  recent  "  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations  ** 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  London,  the  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  his 
specimens  for  the  best  system  of  letters  and  the  best  mode  of  printing 
such  books.  But,  beyond  this,  Dr.  Howe  has  enlarged  the  science  of 
mind  by  reaching  and  developing  the  intellect  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
mute,  shut  up  from  human  intercourse  by  obstruction  in  all  the  avenues 
of  the  senses  but  one ;  and  proved  that  the  single  sense  of  touch  can  be 
made  the  medium  for  effectual  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
for  the  free  interchange  even  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  senti- 
ments that  are  known  to  the  heart  of  woman.  In  this  he  was  the  first 
to  reduce  to  certainty  what  had  before  been  only  a  problem,  and  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  the  principle  of  law  on  the 
subject,  as  laid  down  by  Blackstone,  that  "  a  man  who  is  bom  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  in  the  same  state  with 
an  idiot ;  he  being  supposed  incapable  of  any  understanding,  as  want- 
ing all  those  senses  which  furnish  the  human  mind  with  ideas." 

The  estate  given  by  Col.  Perkins,  although  spacious  in  extent,  was 
becoming,  from  its  position,  better  suited  for  purposes  of  trade  than  of 
residence.  From  the  same  cause,  however,  it  was  rising  in  pecuniary 
value,  and  not  long  afterwards  it  was  exchanged,  with  his  consent,  he 
releasing  all  conditional  rights  of  reversion,  for  a  large  edifice  in  the 
suburbs,  built  for  another  purpose,  but  admirably  adapted,  by  location 
and  structure,  for  the  residence  of  young  people.  It  overlooks  the 
harbor,  is  secure  by  its  elevation  from  any  interruption  of  light  or  air, 
and  affords  ample  room  for  all  who  may  desire  to  come. 

The  institution  bears  his  name.      That  something  important  would 
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h&ye  eventaallj  been  done  in  MaasachusettB  for  the  edacation  of  the 
blind,  even  if  he  had  rendered  no  assistance,  cannot  be  doubted.  Dr. 
John  D.  Fisher,  a  physician  of  great  worth,  to  whose  memory  a  mon- 
ument ha«  been  erected  at  Mt.  Auburn,  for  his  early  exertions  in  the 
cause,  moYuig  almost  unaided,  had  previously  obtained  an  act  of 
incorporation  from  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose;  and  Edward 
Brooks,  Esq.,  and  ^fr.  Presoott,  the  historian,  with  some  other  gentle- 
men, had  united  with  him  to  promote  it.  What  followed  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  their  preparatory  movements.  But  Col. 
Perkins,  by  the  impulse  of  a  powerful  hand,  suddenly  roused  the  com- 
munity to  aid  in  the  project,  and  placed  it  at  once  in  an  advanced  posi- 
tion, which  otherwise  it  probably  would  have  required  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  with  arduous  exertions,  to  attain.  At  that  time  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  in  England  were  little  more  than  workshops, 
a&rding  hardly  any  instruction  except  for  manual  labor,  and  no 
printing,  though  two  small  books  had  been  printed  in  Scotland.  But 
through  his  aid  and  advice  the  means  were  obtained  and  effectually 
applied  for  an  establishment  on  a  more  liberal  plan,  giving  the  prece- 
dence to  intellectual  and  moral  education.  There  is  little  doubti 
therefore,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  good  which  has  been  effected 
thus  far,  within  the  institution,  and  by  its  example  elsewhere,  is  the 
result  of  his  munificent  donation,  and  the  wise  condition  which  he 
attached  to  it. 

It  should  be  remarked  here,  however,  to  guard  against  any  mistake 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  blind,  that  while  the  pupils  are 
placed,  tjirough  his  means,  in  a  building  which  might  give  the  impres- 
sio'n  that  its  inhabitants  are  likely  to  be  in  want  of  nothing,  the  insti- 
tution is  by  no  means  richly  endowed.  The  money  that  has  been  lib- 
erally given  has  been  liberally  spent  in  the  cause  of  education ;  and 
those  who  are  inclined  to  give  or  leave  any  portion  of  their  wealth  for 
the  relief  of  misfortune,  should  be  informed  that  the  blind  still  need, 
and  humbly  hope  to  be  remembered.  There  can  hardly  be  any  class 
of  persons  to  whom  books,  and  a  large  library  of  books,  can  afford  so 
great  a  delight  as  those  whose  sources  of  enjoyment  do  not  include 
that  of  sight;  and,  after  reading  in  the  report  of  the  juries  on 
the  awards  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Crystal  Palaoe  in  London,  ten 
dose  pages,  that  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  printing  for  the  blind, 
with  an  historical  sketch  in  which  marked  prominence  has  been  given 
to  what  has  been  done  at  "  Thb  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston," 
it  can  hardly  be  heard  without  sorrow  that  the  printing  there  is  sus- 
pended for  want  of  pecuniary  means ;  and  that  the  publication  of  the 
Cyclopedia  in  twenty  volumes,  probably  the  most  valuable  work,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bible,  that  has  ever  been  attempted  for  the 
blind,  was  necessarily  stopped  with  the  eighth  volume. 
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After  his  retirement  from  commeroe,  in  1888,  Col.  Perkins  found 
Buffioient  occupation  in  the  management  of  his  jHToperty ;  in  yarious 
matters  of  a  public  nature  which  interested  him ;  and  in  the  cultiya- 
tion  of  trees,  and  particularly  of  fruits  and  flowers,  on  his  estate  at 
Brookline.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  loye  of  nature;  and  in 
trayelling  sometimes  went  far  out  of  his  way  to  examine  a  beautiful 
tree,  or  to  enjoy  an  interesting  yiew.  Occasionally  he  made  a  yoyage 
to  Europe,  renewing  his  obsenrations  on  the  changes  and  improye- 
ments  that  were  to  be  seen  there.  He  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  many 
times,  always  keeping  a  diary,  which  he  filled  with  the  incidents  that 
occurred,  with  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  and  with  remarks  worthy 
of  an  intelligent  trayeller ;  and  sending  home  works  of  art,  some  of 
'  which  were  bestowed  as  gifts.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  prog- 
ress and  wel&re  of  American  artists,  kindly  aidmg  some  who 
desired  to  improye  by  studying  the  great  models  in  Europe,  and  lib- 
erally purchasing  the  works  of  those  who  deseryed  encouragement. 
He  was  generally  yery  agreeable  to  those  with  whom  he  fell  in  as  fellow- 
trayellers ;  and  where  he  became  known  abroad  as  an  American,  he  left 
a  yery  fityorable  impression  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen. 

Active  industry  had  been  and  continued  to  be  the  habit  of  his  life. 
The  day  with  him  was  well  occupied,  and  equally  well  ordered.  He  ' 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  rise  early,  to  consider  what  required  his 
attention,  and  to  prepare  so  much  of  what  he  had  to  do  personally  as 
he  could  perform  by  himself,  that  he  might  meet  the  world  ready  to 
decide  and  direct  promptly  and  clearly.  This  enabled  him  to  trans- 
act business  with  ease  and  accuracy,  and  made  him  so  far  master  of 
his  time  that  he  found  leisure  for  yarious  objects,  both  of  usefulness 
and  enjoyment,  as  well  as  for  courteous  and  kind  attention  to  the 
affiiirs  and  wishes  of  others,  which  it  might  have  been  supposed  would 
hardly  be  remembered  by  one  so  occupied.  Each  day  with  him  was 
the  illustration  of  a  thought  which  young  men,  and  particularly  young 
men  entering  on  commercial  life,  will  find  to  be  a  safeguard  against 
precipitation  or  perplexity,  and  agunst  the  irritation  as  well  as  the 
mlBerable  shifts  to  which  they  sometimes  lead.  The  action  of  the 
mind  in  preparing  with  calm  foresight  what  is  to  be  done,  before  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  is  widely  different  from  its  action  when  affairs  « 
are  left  until  necessity  presses,  and  the  powers  are  confused  by  yarious 
calls  on  the  attention  in  the  midst  of  hurry  and  embarrassment. 
What  is  only  method  in  the  first  case  actually  becomes  a  faculty,  and 
sometimes  passes  for  ipcommon  ability,  of  which  it  has  the  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  men,  who  really  show  great  powers  when 
pressed  by  necessity  for  despatch,  are  in  truth  unable,  without  being 
aware  of  such  a  defect,  to  foresee  and  prepare  what  they  have  to  do 
before  they  feel  the  pressure.    When  that  oeases,  the  exertion  too 
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often  oeases  with  it ;  and  important  matters  are  left  to  be  done  at 
Bome  future  time,  which  perhaps  are  never  done.  The  older  they 
grow  the  more  incurable  is  the  evil,  and  melancholy  instances  might 
be  given  of  bankruptcy  late  in  life,  after  great  success,  which  might 
be  traced  chiefly  to  this  cause.  It  is  said  that  the  Hon.  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  of  Boston,  who  left  a  large  fortune,  after  a  life  well  worUiy 
of  imitation,  on  being  once  asked  what  rule  he  would  recommend  to  a 
young  man  as  most  likely  to  ensure  success,  answered,  "  Let  him 
mind  his  business ;  "  and  to  a  similar  inquiry,  it  has  been  said  that 
Robert  Leuoz,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  well  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  estimable  merchants  ever  known  in  that  great 
city,  and  for  his  wide  hospitality,  once  answered,  "  Let  him  be  before- 
hand with  his  business." 

Numerous  instances  might  be  given  of  his  kindness  in  promoting 
the  success  of  others,  and  particularly  of  young  men  engaging  in 
voyages  or  other  commercial  enterprises ;  and  he  always  showed  a 
warm  interest  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Young  Men, 
to  which  he  made  a  donation  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  building. 

After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  some  important  business  in 
which  he  was  concerned  required  attention  at  Washington,  and  his 
courageous  spirit  still  rising  above  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  made  one 
more  journey  there,  resolved  to  see  to  it  himself.  While  there  he 
was  concerned  to  find  that  work  was  likely  to  be  suspended  on  the 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Washington.  On  his  return  home,  he 
took  measures  to  rouse  fresh  interest  in  the  work,  and  a  considerable 
sum  was  raised  for  it  through  his  exertions. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  gave  one  more  remarkable  proof  of 
his  continued  interest  in  what  was  going  on  about  him,  and  of  his 
readiness  to  aid  liberally  in  all  that  he  deemed  important  to  publio 
welfare  and  intelligence.  A  large  and  costly  building  had  been 
erected  for  the  Boston  Athenaeum  by  contribution  ft*om  the  public, 
liberally  made  for  that  purpose.  A  fund  of  $120,000  was  now  to  be 
provided  for  annual  expenses  and  for  regular  additions  to  the  library. 
As  Col.  Perkins  had  already  done  a  great  deal  for  the  AthedHeum,  no 
application  was  made  to  him  for  further  aid.  He,  however,  volunta- 
rily asked  for  the  book  containing  the  largest  class  of  subscriptions,  and 
added  his  name  to  those  contributing  three  thousand  dollars  each. 
Soon  afterward  he  inquired  of  the  president  of  the  Athenseum  what 
progress  had  been  made,  and  was  told  that  the  subscriptions  amounted 
to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  all  of  them  being,  however,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  full  sum  should  be  made  up  within  the  year ;  and  that 
everything  possible  seemed  to  have  been  done.  He  then  gave  his  assur- 
ance that  the  attempt  should  not  be  sufiered  to  fail,  even  for  so  large 
a  deficit  as  that.    Further  assistance  from  him,  however,  was  rendered 
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unnecessary,  chiefly  by  the  noble  beqaest  of  Samuel  Appleton,  Esq., 
a  man  of  liberality  and  benevolence  like  his  own,  who  died  during 
the  summer,  leaving  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  trus- 
tees, to  be  distributed  at  their  discretion  for  scientific,  literary,  relig- 
ious, or  charitable  purposes.  The  trustees  appropriated  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  this  fund,  and  the  remaining  sum  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  was  easily  obtained  by  further  subscriptions  at  large. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1854,  he  found  it  necessary  to  submit  to  a 
slight  surgical  operation,  which  was  succe&sfully  performed,  and  there 
was  every  indication  that  his  health  and  life  would  be  still  further 
prolonged.  But  bis  race,  already  protracted,  was  run,  and,  becoming 
more  and  more  feeble  through  the  10th,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness toward  evening,  in  which  he  continued  for  some  huurs, 
when  he  died  tranquilly,  eaiHy  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Januaty, 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

The  funeral  service  took  place  at  the  church  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Gan- 
nett, where  he  had  long  worshipped,  and  was  marked  by  one  incident 
peculiarly  touching  in  its  association.  The  solemn  music,  usual  on 
such  occasions,  was  impressively  performed  by  a  large  choir  of  pupils 
from  the  Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  had  requested  per- 
mission to  sing  the  requiem  for  that  friend  through  whom  they  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  their  spacious  dwelling. 

The  impression  of  his  character  left  on  the  community  was  such  as 
had  been  sketched,  a  short  time  before,  in  language  that  admits  of  no 
improvement,  and  needs  no  addition,  bg^  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in 
a  note  written  with  his  own  hand  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  his 
works,  presented  to  Col.  Perkins : 

"  WASHiNoroN,  April  19, 1852. 

«  Mt  deak  Sib  : — If  I  possessed  anything  which  I  might  suppose  likely  to 
be  more  acceptable  to  you,  as  a  proof  of  my  esteem,  than  these  volumes,  I  should 
have  sent  it  in  their  stead.  But  I  do  not ;  and  therefore  ask  your  acceptance  of 
a  copy  of  this  edition  of  my  speeches.  I  have  long  cherished,  my  dear  sir,  a 
prolbund,  warm,  affectionate,  and,  I  may  say,  a  filial  regard  for  your  person  and 
character.  I  have  looked  upon  you  as  one  bom  to  do  good,  and  who  has  ful- 
filled his  mission;  as  a  man,  without  spot  or  blemish;  as  a  merchant,  known 
and  honored  over  the  whole  world;  a  most  liberal  supporter  and  promoter  of 
science  and  the  arts;  always  kind  to  scholars  and  literary  men,  and  greatly  be- 
loved by  them  all;  friendly  to  all  the  institutions  of  Religion,  Morality,  and 
Education;  and  an  unwavering  and  determined  supporter  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  country,  and  of  those  great  principles  of  Civil  Liberty,  which  it  is  so 
well  calculated  to  uphold  and  advance. .  These  sentiments  I  inscribe  here  in 
accordance  with  my  best  judgment,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart ;  and  I 
wish  here  to  record,  also,  my  deep  sense  of  the -many  personal  obligations  under 
which  you  have  placed  me  in  the  course  of  our  long  acquaintance. 

**  Your  ever  faithful  friend,  Damuel  Wibstkb. 

«  To  the  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Pbbkims." 
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The  three  ioftitntiont  named  in  the  conrae  of  the  preceding  memoir,  as  haTing 
partioipftted  more  largely  than  ^)ther  objects  in  the  pecuniary  contributions  aaa 
personal  efforts  of  Col.  Perkins,  are  among  the  noblest  charities  and  educational 
agencies  of  our  age ;  and  their  rapid  growth  from  small  beginnings  up  to  their 
present  flourishing  conditions,  is  Ughly  creditable  to  the  wise  liberality  of  the 
dtizens  of  Boston. 

The  MAiSAcmrsBTTs  Genbral  HosrrrAL,  with  its  establishment  for  the  sick 
and  maimed,  in  Boston,  and  its  asylum  for  the  insane,  at  Somerville,  originated 
in  an  appeal,  by  Drs.  James  Jackson  and  John  C.  Warren,  in  favor  of  these  classes, 
hi  1810,  and  which  has  been  responded  to  by  a  liberal  public,  until  the  amount 
of  subscriptions,  donations,  and  bequests,  [including  grants  and  priyileges  extended 
by  the  legislature,  representing  the  capital  sum  of  $150,000,]  had  reached  $1,255,- 
000  in  1 85 1 .  Of  this  sum  $500,000  are  invested  in  the  buildings  and  estate  appit>- 
priated  to  the  uses  of  the  hospital  and  asylum.  Up  to  1851,  3,341  patients  had 
been  admitted  to  the  asylum,  of  whom  1,538  had  been  restored  to  their  friends, 
clothed  in  their  right  mind ;  and  a  still  larger  number  improved  in  their  health 
and  condition.  Of  the  1 3,549  snfierers  received  at  the  hospital,  comforted  and 
cared  for,  4,000  were  discharged  well,  and  6,000  more  greatly  relieved  and  per- 
manently beneBted. 

The  Boston  Athbnaum  owes  its  origin  to  a  society  of  gentlemen  who  con- 
ducted  a  literary  publication  called  the  ^^  Monthly  Anthology.''  It  wns  called  the 
"Anthology  Society,''  and  was  formed  in  1805  to  continue  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  periodical  commenced  by  Mr.  Phineas  Adams,  in  1804.  In  less  than  a 
month  after  the  regular  organization  of  the  society,  it  was  voted,  (Oct.  33,  1805,) 
to  establish  a  library  of  periodical  publications,  and  in  1806,  (May  2,)  a  public 
reading  room,  open  to  subscribers  by  paying  $10,  annually.  In  1807,  the  gentle- 
men who  commenced  the  undertaking,  transferred  their  rights,  in  the  Anthology 
Reading  Room  and  Library,  to  trustees,  who,  in  1807,  were  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Boston  ATHBNiBUii.  In  1807,  the  sum  of  $42,000  was  raised  by 
voluntary  subscription  for  shares,  at  $300  per  share.  In  1 821 ,  James  Perkins  gave 
his  costly  mansion,  in  Pearl  street,  which  was  occupied  for  the  uses  of  the  insti- 
tution till  1849,  when  it  was  sold  for  the  sum  of  $45,000  and  the  avails  applied 
toward  the  enaction  of  an  elegant,  spacious,  and  convenient  building  in  Beacon 
street  In  1826,  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  gave  $8,000,  and  his  nephew  $8,000 
more.  In  1846,  John  Bromfield  gave  $25,000,  and  the  trustees  of  Nathan 
Appleton's  estate,  the  further  sum  of  $25,000.  From  the  trial  balance  of  the 
Treasurer,  dated  Dec.  31,  1855,  it  appears  that  the  gross  sum  of  $491,255  have 
been  received  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  of  which  $86,000  have  been  expended 
in  books,  and  $69,871  in  paintings  and  statuary,  and  $197,438,  in  the  building,  (with 
the  site,)  occupied  by  the  Athen»um.  The  Athen»um  has  been  the  parent  of 
many  similar  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Bund, 
originated  with  Dr.  J.  D.  Fisher,  who  called  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  blind,  in  1 828 ;  but  nothing  effectual  was 
accomplished  until  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  in  1832,  undertook  the  organization  of 
a  society,  and  commenced  the  experiment  of  educating  six  blind  children.  In  an 
exhibition  of  the  proficiency  of  this  class,  Col.  Perkins  l^came  deeply  interested  and 
made  the  munificent  donation  of  his  mansion  house  in  Pearl  street,  on  condition 
that  the  sum  of  $50,000  should  be  contributed  by  the  public,  as  a  fund  to  aid  in 
their  support  From  that  moment  the  enterprise  was  placed  on  a  stable  founda- 
tion, and  care  for  the  blind,  as  a  class,  all  over  the  country,  was  lifted  into  the  cir- 
cle of  public  duty  and  private  beneficence. 

To  have  aided  materially  in  establishing  and  promoting  these  charities  and  edu- 
cational agencies,  entitles  Ck>l.  Perkins  to  the  grateful  regard  of  all  men.  Well 
might  Abbot  Lawrence  say,  when  closing  a  public  meeting  of  the  merchants  of 
Bwton,  held  immediately  after  his  decease — ^that  if  ever  a  man  deserved  to  have 
it  written  on  his  tombstone  that  the  world  was  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it, 
**  that  man  was  Ool.  Thomas  H.  Perkins." 
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BT     QIDBON     r.     THATBBy 
LkU  ftlacipal  of  Chauncy    Ball  Bebeel,  BoMoa. 


Hating,  in  my  opening  letter,  very  briefly  touched  upon  the  general 
subject  of  school-keeping,  I  propose  now  to  indicate  more  particularly 
what  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  secure  success  in  the  objects  at  which 
you  will  aim.  And,  in  my  view,  self-examination,  self^discipline,  self- 
gOTOmment,  self-renunciation,  to  a  great  extent,  comprise  the  most 
obvious  and  certain  means  at  your  command.  These  will  do  more  to 
promote  the  successful  management  of  your  school,  than  any  set  of 
rules,  however  well  conceived  or  rigidly  enforced. 

To  ascertain  and  explore  the  springs  of  action  in  one's  own  mind,  is  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  minds  of  others ;  than 
which  nothing  is  more  important  in  the  business  you  have  undertaken ; 
and  nothing  will  give  more  effectual  control  over  those  intrusted  to 
your  care.  And,  as  this  is  a  leading  object  with  the  teacher,  and  one 
on  which  his  usefulness  mainly  depends,  it  should  be,  first  of  all,  se- 
cured. There  are  ten  persons  who  fail  in  school-government,  to  one 
who  fails  in  mere  instruction.  The  extent  of  classical  and  scientific 
preparation  is  of  little  moment,  where  the  capacity  for  government  is 
deficient. 

Self-examination,  if  &ith6xlly  carried  out,  will  unfold  to  you  natural 
biases  and  motives,  of  which  you  may  now  be  wholly  unaware.  You 
may  have  been  drifting  forward  on  the  stream  of  life,  like  a  deserted 
ship  on  the  bosom  of  a  mighty  river,  heedless  of  your  course,  and 
trusting  that  the  right  haven  would  be  found  at  last,  without  any 
special  agency  on  your  part  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  whirlpools,  the 
obstructions  and  rocks,  that  lie  exposed  or  hidden  before  you.  You 
feel  no  ''  compunctious  visitings  "  at  this  state  of  things ;  for  you  have 
never  been  roused  to  their  contemplation.  Your  attention  has  uever 
been  called  to  an  investigation  of  those  ruling  iofluenoes  which,  un- 
known to  yourself,  have  hitherto  led  you  onward  in  time's  pathway. 

You  have  felt  no  responsibility,  for  you  have  acted  for  yourself 
alone;  and  being,  as  you  supposed,  an  exemplar  or  model  to  no  other, 
have  made  no  effort  to  alter  your  course. 

The  case  is  now  wholly  changed.  What  you  are  in  motive,  princi- 
ple, habit,  manners,  will  the  pupils  under  your  charge,  to  a  greater 
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or  less  degree,  beoome.  There  may  be  points  exhibited  by  yoa  be- 
fore your  school,  whidi  in  toord  you  steadily  condemn  ;  but  powerless 
and  ineffectiye  will  be  that  precept  which  your  example  opposes  with 
its  living  forOe.  Hence  the  necessity  of  this  personal  inspection. 
"Elnow  thyself"  was  the  injunction  of  an  ancient  philosopher;  *and 
it  has  been  reiterated  by  many  among  the  wise  of  modem  days. 

Most  of  those  traits  which  make  up  what  we  call  character  in  a  man, 
are  the  results  of  education  as  developed  not  only  by  the  processes  of 
school  instruction,  but  by  whatever  passes  before  the  eye,  whatever 
sounds  upon  the  ear,  excites  the  imagination,  warms  the  heart,  or  moves 
the  various  passions  within  us;  and  the  more  frequently  the  mind 
fiills  under  the  same  set  of  influences,  the  greater  the  probability  that 
the  character  will  take  a  stamp  conformably  to  such  influences.  Hence 
we  perceive,  although  with  some  exceptions,  a  marked  similarity  in 
individuals  of  the  same  parentage.  But  there  are  traits  inherent  in 
the  human  constitution,  and  widely  differing  from  each  other,  as 
Btarongly  marked  as  the  instincts  of  animals,  which  lead  one  species  to 
seek  the  air,  and  another  the  water,  without  any  teaching  whatever. 

The  man  of  nervous  temperament  will  exhibit  conduct  conformable 
to  it ;  the  phlegmatic,  to  it.  The  acquisitive  tendency  produce?  the 
avaricious  man ;  the  taciturn,  the  silent  man.  Although  the  opera- 
tions of  these  original  elements  in  our  species  can,  perhaps,  never  be 
entirely  reversed,  they  may,  under  iaithful  training,  be  so  qualified  as , 
to  make  them  subserve  the  cause  of  duty  and  humanity ;  for  we  are 
never  to  admit  that  the  great  Creator  made  anything  but  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  ultimate  well-being  of  his  creatures.  As,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  six  days'  work,  he  saw  that  **  it  was  vexy  good,'*  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  every  element  in  man's  nature,  whether  physi- 
cal, moral,  social,  or  intellectual,  was  intended  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  good  in  some  department  of  the  great  system  of  things,  how- 
ever perversion  or  excessive  indulgence  may  sometimes  produce  the 
very  opposite  effects.  To  say  otherwise,  would  be  like  asserting  that 
light  is  no  blessing,  because  it  may  dazzle  or  blind  the  eye  ;  or  that 
fire  is  a  curse,  because  it  sometimes  consumes  our  dwellings  or  destroys 
our  treasures ;  or  that  waiter  is  our  foe,  because  it  may  drown  us. 

It  being  established,  then,  that  ours  is  a  complex  nature,  and  that, 
without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  it,  as  existing  in  ourselves  individ- 
ually, we  cannot  do  all  in  our  sphere,  of  which  we  are  capable,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow-beings,  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  becomes 
our  first  duty ;  and,  especially,  when  we  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
stamp  an  image  of  our  spiritual  selves  upon  those  who  are  committed 
to  our  influence  and  our  training. 
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Our  first  oare,  then,  in  this  business  of  self«inspection,  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  we  have  any  tendencies  or  proclivities  that  militate  with 
our  highest  idea  of  a  perfect  man  ;  whether  our  motives  are  loflj,  oar 
affections  holy,  onr  principles  upright,  our  feelings  and  tastes  pure,  our 
intentions  unselfish,  our  habits  such  as  thej  should  be.  Every  one  has 
a  beau  ideal  in  his  own  mind ;  and,  if  we  fall  below  it  in  any  of  these 
particulars,  we  are  to  set  about  bringing  ourselves  up  to  the  standard 
we  have  assumed. 

In  this  great  work  we  shall  need  aid  beyond  ourselves.  In  &cty 
self-love  will  be  continually  blinding  us,  or  leading  us  astray  from  a 
strict  and  righteous  judgment ;  and,  to  enable  us  to  be  just,  we  must 
as  constantly  seek  for  aid  where  only  it  is  to  be  found. 

Having,  then,  ascertained  the  defects  in  our  character,  our  next  step 
is  to  impose  that  self-discipline  which  reformation  requires.  It  may 
be  difficult, — it  doubtless  will  be ;  but  the  result  will  be  worth  more 
than  its  cost.  The  work  miLst  be  commenced  in  strong  faith,  with  an 
unyielding  will ;  and  a  resolute  perseverance  will  achieve  the  victory. 

Have  you  doubts  as  to  how  you  shall  begin  upon  the  new  course  ? 
Phrenology  teaches  that  every  organ  has  one  antagonistic  to  it ;  and 
that  by  exercising  it,  and  suffering  its  opposite  to  lie  dormant,  the 
former  will  enlarge,  and  the  latter  shrivel  fi^r  want  of  exercise. 
Take  a  hint  from  this.  Have  you  discovered  that  your  motives 
centre  in  self  7  Seek  every  opportunity  for  benefiting  others,  even  at 
some  personal  sacrifice.  Have  you  found  yourself  indulgmg  in  any 
passion?  Cultivate  a  feeling  of  gentleness  and  forbearance.  Put 
yourself  in  the  way  of  meeting  provocation,  that  you  may  learn,  by 
practjical  experience,  to  resist  the  temptation  to  the  evil.  Have  you 
detected  a  love  of  ease,  or  of  inaction,  or  indolence?  Nerve  yourself 
to  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  propensity  or  habitj  if  it  has  already 
become  such,  assured  that,  if  continued,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  ev^y 
noble  purpose.  Have  you  accustomed  yourself  to  speak  ill  of  otheraL 
or  encouraged  slander  or  gossip  in  your  associates?  Resolve  to  check 
it  where  you  can,  whether  in  the  domestic  curcle,  or  abroad  among 
strangers;  and  resolve,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  silent  where  you  can- 
not commend.  If  others  are  unjust  to  you,  be  forgiving  and  generous 
to  them.  If  the  cost  or  inconvenience  be  great,  the  discipline  will  be 
all  the  better  and  more  useful.  It  is  by  such  trials  that  the  character 
is  to  be  improved  and  perfected.  It  was  not  sleeping  on  beds  of  down 
that  prepared  the  men  of  76  to  endure  the  unutterable  hardships  of 
those  days ;  but  a  long  and  severe  training  in  the  rigorous  school  of 
adversity  and  self-denial.  It  is  the  wielding  of  the  heavy  sledge  that 
imparts  vigor  to  the  arm  of  the  smith  ;  while  the  same  brawny  limb, 
confined  in  a  sling,  would  soon  wither  into  imbecility. 
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Thus,  then,  are  yoa  to  treat  propensities  and  habits,  and  eyeiy  sin 
or  defect,  which  yoa  find  besetting  you  or  opposing  your  progress 
towards  the  standard  you  have  set  up  for  your  own  attainment. 

A  discipline  like  this  terminates  at  last  in  that  self-oonquest  so  im- 
portant in  every  situation  of  life,  and  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  to 
him  who  is  the  guide  of  the  young  in  the  beginning  of  their  career. 

The  importance  of  self-goyemment  has  been  proverbial  from  the 
days  of  Solomon.  It  enables  its  possessor  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  powers  under  any  circumstances  that  may  arise.  It  decides  the 
contest  between  two  individuals,  in  other  respects  equal,  declaring  for 
him  "  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit."  Nay,  it  comes,  in  lieu  of  intel- 
lectual power,  in  the  dispute,  and  secures  the  victory  to  him  who  is 
in  other  respects  the  weaker  man.  It  is  highly  useful  in  every  sphere ; 
.  and,  in  that  of  the  teacher,  is  in  requisition  every  hour  of  every  day. 

The  last  of  these  elements  of  preparation  is  self-renunciation,  or 
self-sacrifice,  a  state  of  mind  the  most  difficult  to  reach,  and  yet  the 
noblest  of  all;  for  it  was  the  leading  characteristic  in  the  Great 
Teacher — ^the  purest,  safest  model  for  every  other  teacher. 

You  will,  very  naturally,  in  the  outset  of  your  pedagogical  course, 
feel  jealous  of  your  authority  and  dignity,  and  require  a  deference 
and  respect  from  your  pupils,  which,  if  withheld  or  rendered  tardily, 
you  may  be  disposed  to  resent  or  make  the  occasion  of  severe  disci- 
pline to  the  offender.  It  is  fitting  that  this  point  should  not  be  neg- 
lected ;  but  be  not  hasty  to  act  or  to  adopt  extreme  measures  in  such 
a  cafle.  Assure  yourself  first  that  disrespect  was  intended.  The  low 
state  of  manners  at  this  day  is  notorious.  In  many  families,  of  good 
standing  in  the  world,  it  is  a  subject  that  scarcely  comes  within  the 
cognizance,  or,  apparently,  the  thought  of  parents.  The  children  are 
not  trained  to  observe  the  courtesies  of  civilised  society,  but  actually 
^ow  up  like  the  untutored  savage  of  our  western  wilds.  If  any  re- 
'  noement  exists  around  them,  they  are  somewhat  affected  by  it ;  but 
they  do  and  speak  as  others — leading  individuals  in  the  fiuniliea— -do. 
Hence,  many  a  noble-spirited  boy  enters  the  school-room  practically 
unconscious  of  the  claims  of  the  teacher  to  any  token  of  respect  from 
him,  that  had  never  been  required  around  the  hearth-stone  of  his  own 
home.  Consequently,  his  manner  may  be  rough,  his  tones  loud  and 
coarse,  his  language  ill-chosen,  his  carriage  clownish,  even  on  his  first 
introduction  to  the  teacher.  Should  such  a  one  come  under  your 
observation,  judge  him  not  hastily ;  check  him  not  harshly.  There 
may.  lie  within  that  repulsive  exterior  the  best  elements  of  our  nature ; 
and  he  may  be  wholly  unconscious  that  he  has  infringed  any  of  the 
laws  of  civility.  Ascertain,  therefore,  the  fiicts  in  the  case,  before 
you  arraign  him  for  his  delinqueney. 
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Everj  yarietj  of  temperament,  too,  may  be  found  among  your 
pupils.  The  merry,  the  daring,  the  timid,  the  artful ;  one,  so  overrun- 
lung  with  iiin  and  frolict  that  he  commits  many  a  breach  of  good 
manners  quite  involuntarily;  another,  easily  excited  by  passion, 
answers  rudely,  under  its  impulse,  when,  in  his  sober  judgment,  he 
would  stand  self-condemned,  although  his  pride  might  forbid  his 
acknowledging  his  fault. 

Cases  will  be  continually  occurring  to  test  the  principle  of  self-sacri- 
fice within  you ;  and  well  will  it  be  for  your  own  happiness,  and  better 
Btill  for  your  pupils,  if  you  shall  have  bo  firmly  established  it,  as  to 
enable  you  to  endure  from  them,  for  a  time, 'what  you  would,  perhapsi 
be  disposed,  if  coming  from  others,  to  consider  an  insult. 

But  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  would  have  your  pupils  behave 
with  strict  propriety;  would  have  you  enforce  it  as  a  rule.  My 
object  in  these  remarks  is  to  guard  against  precipitate  action  ;  nay,  to 
prepare  you  to  carry  the  martyr-spirit  into  your  government,  when 
the  welfare  of  the  children  shall  require  it.  The  mother  sometimes 
oomes  to  her  knees  before  4ier  offending  child.  The  spirit  that  dic- 
tates such  an  act  should  move  the  teacher  in  cases  demanding  it. 
Cases  so  extreme  would  rarely  occur  in  school ;  but  when  they  do 
happen,  he  should  be  prepared  to  meet  them  in  this  maternal  spirit. 

When  the  first  Napoleon  had  an  object  to  gain,  whether  it  was  the 
carrying  of  a  bridge,  the  taking  of  a  city,  or  the  subduing  of  a  king- 
dom, difficulties  did  not  daunt  him,  nor  the  cost  in  men  or  treasure 
cause  him  to  waver  in  his  purpose.  The  only  question  was,  "  how 
many  men  will  it  cost  7  "  and  they  were  detached  for  the  service. 
With  a  similar  determination,  but  for  a  far  nobler  end,  the  teacher  ia 
to  ask  himself,  '*  what  amount  of  labor,  what  degree  of  personal  sacri- 
fice, will  it  require  of  me  to  save  this  child  7 "  The  question  being 
solved,  the  generous  effort  is,  with  Bonapartean  promptness,  to  be 
commenced.  The  debasing  passion  is  subdued ;  the  repulsive  habit 
reformed;  the  evil  tendency  put  in  check, — and  the  boy  is  redeemed ! 

Do  you  ask  me  if  this  is  the  preparation  for  keeping  school  7  I 
answer,  the  course  I  have  recommended  comprises  the  initiatory  steps. 
They  are  the  most  necessary  ones  of  all ;  first,  because  they  involve 
the  highest  good  of  a  human  being ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  come 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  examination  of  school  committees,  either 
at  the  time  the  teacher  receives  his  certificate  of  competency  to  take 
charge  of  a  school,  or  at  the  public  examinations,  when  he  appears 
befbre  the  people,  to  prove  or  disprove  the  accuracy  of  the  com- 
mittee's written  opinion. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  check  that  this  perversion  of  the  relative 
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Talae  of  thlDgs  among  School  Committees,  mnsl  haye  a  tendenoj  to 
impose  on  the  ardor  of  a  yoang  teacher  of  high  aims ;  and  how  great 
the  danger  to  discouragement  that  he  most  have  to  encounter  as  he 
anticipates  the  non-appreciation  of  his  acquirements  in  his  school  of 
Belf-discipline,  among  those  who  are  to  be  his  publicly  constituted 
legal  advisers  or  directors.  StUl,  I  cannot  consent  that  he  should 
lower  his  standard.  If  he  adopts  the  teacher's  vocation  as  a  perma- 
nent one,  these  things  will  be  needful  to  his  complete  success ;  and  he 
should  be  ambitious,  for  the  benefit  he  may  confer  on  his  pupils,  as 
well  as  for  his  own  fame,  to  leave  such  marks  of  his  training  and 
careful  instruction  on  their  feelings,  habits,  and  principles,  as  will 
show  to  the  good  and  wise  that  he  measured  his  duty  in  the  school- 
room by  a  standard  more  lofly,  more  grand,  than  that  which  is  satis- 
fied  with  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic.  These  in  their  order.  I  would  not  derogate  an  iota  irom 
their  true  value ;  but  I  would  have,  without  any  compromise  what- 
ever, those  things  take  the  first  place,  on  which  the  character,  integ- 
rity, moral  worth,  and  that  happiness  which  springs  from  pure  foun- 
tains, and  which  is  alone  worth  striving  for,  depend. 

The  teacher  who  conscientiously  believes  this,  and  has  made  a 
faithful  efifort  to  fit  himself  to  carry  out  the  views  presented  in  this 
letter,  is  worthy  to  mould  the  rising  race, — ^to  fit  the  embryo  men  to 
become  voters  under  a  free  government,  to  become  legislators  capa- 
ble of  making  wise  laws,  and  upright  magistrates  to  execute  them. 

Such  teachers  the  republic  emphatically  needs.  Such  must  be  had, 
if  we  would  perpetuate  the  glorious  institutions  of  our  Heaven-favored 
country.  Prosperity  in  commerce,  in  wealth,  in  power,  in  fame,  in 
population,  is  of  little  value,  if  there  be  not  a  foundation  in  some- 
thing more  substantial — more  enduring;  if,  in  short,  public  and 
private  virtue  be  not  the  grand  basis — **  the  stability  of  our  land." 

The  foundation  of  all  practical  education  must  be  in  the  depart- 
ment of  morals ;  and  this  should  be  insisted  on  by  all  supervisors  of 
schools  throughout  the  land.  Teachers  should  be  examined  in  this 
as  "  the  principal  thing ; "  and,  if  found  deficient,  whatever  their 
attainments  in  science,  should  be  rejected.  It  is  full  time  that  some 
practical  use  should  be  made  of  the  doctrine  assented  to  by  all,  that 
the  moral  and  social  nature  should  be  educated ;  and  this  can  be  best 
secured  by  engaging  the  services  of  persons  who  have  made  it  a 
matter  of  particular  attention. 

Bbkata.  ~In  the  Introdootory  Letter,  p.  858,  ninth  Bne  from  the  top,  ^'Indlitoliitolj**  te 
AitfiraolK*^  t  next  pwagnph,  **  tjraat^**  (br  lyronf. 
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Bbautifui/  and  exquisite  things  have  been  spoken  for  woman's 
ear ;  boquets  of  flowery  adulation  lie  pressed  between  crimson  and 
gilded  lids,  on  every  parlor  table.  True  and  Christian  sentiments 
have  also  been  amassed  upon  this  honored  theme.  Have  not  all  the  com- 
binations of  words,  and  varieties  of  thought,  on  the  subject  of  Female  Ed- 
ucation, been  quite  exhausted  ?  Nay,  frt^^A^,  permanent  and  changeless, 
afford  a  limitless  variety  of  views  to  different  minds,  as  does  the  light 
from  the  same  sun  to  different  eyes ;  and  human  facez  are  not  as 
disdnctiye  as  are  the  s&vi.U  which  give  them  expression.  But  the 
useful  of  ((hdat/j  may  have  no  need  to  differ  from  the  useful  of  yes- 
terday; the  world  is  ever  passing  through  a  series  of  repetitions; 
the  same  sun  that  shone  upon  the  glistening  tents  of  Abraham, 
the  same  stars  that  watched  above  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  have 
ever  since  been  moving  through  their  daily  courses.  Generation 
after  generation  passes  on  and  off  the  stage  of  life,  through  a  com- 
mon route  of  wants  and  experiences.  There  must  be  a  constantly 
renewed  application  of  motive  and  nourishment  to  the  physical  and 
psychical  man.  The  mind  that  has  once  imbibed  truth  or  incitement, 
may  require  it  none  the  less  again,  neither  will  it  feed  alone  on  dried 
or  preserved  fruits,  but  craves  the  juiciness  and  freshness  of  the  newly 
plucked,  even  though  but  scarcely  ripe.  It  is  the  latest  style,  the 
just  imported,  the  to-days'  paper  that  are  most  eagerly  called  for, 
even  though  the  old  were  better,  or  the  same.  The  world  is  begirdled 
with  labels  of  New,  which  reappearing  in  its  revolution,  dupe  the  rest- 
less expectant.  Thus  the  old  rentwed,  is  ever  attracting  the  listless 
attention.  Valuable  and  comprehensive  as  are  the  teachings  of  the 
dead,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  living  multitudes  are  chiefly 
swayed  by  their  living  associates,  and  are  influenced  more  by  the 
repeated  than  the  remembered  truths.  Then  whoso  has  a  thought 
to  utter,  is  not  to  suppress  it,  because  the  like  has  been  spokea 
before.  It  is  thought  on  the  mng,  as  it  were,  that  attract  the  obser- 
ver's eye,  and  it  is  the  earnestness  of  the  outsending  spirit  that  givea 
it  force,  it  is  the  arrow  shot  at  the  mark  that  does  execution,  not  the 
random  throws,  or  the  residue  1h  the  quiver ;  and  so  a  word  thai 
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comes  with  the  impulse  of  strong  desire,  and  urgent  feeling  to  a  cer- 
tain aim,  accomplishes  more  than  many  generalities  or  reserved  pow- 
ers. Then  let  the  earnest  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  of  its  high  claims  to  repeated  consideration,  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  appearance  of  another  treatise  on  the  object  and 
means  of  Woman^s  Mental  Education.  There  is  manifestly  a  contin- 
uous progress  in  public  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  affording 
to  woman,  educational  opportunities,  but  these  increasing  efforts  lack 
a  fixed  aim  ;  these  enlarging  views  want  system.  BothT  parents  and 
their  daughters,  in  determining  the  kind  and  degree  of  intellectual 
discipline  desirable  for  the  young  lady,  are  controlled  more  gener- 
ally by  custom  than  principle.  Without  a  common  and  distinct 
object  there  can  be  among  educators  of  youth,  no  unity  of  plan  or 
appropriateness  of  means.  What  result  might  be  expected  from  the 
agriculturist  who  should  sow  and  plant  at  hap-hazard,  with  the  desire 
of  cultivating  the  earth,  but  with  no  specific  harvest  in  view,  or 
knowledge  of  the  proper  means  for  obtaining  one ;  or  from  a  mechan- 
ist who  should  take  into  his  hands  a  set  of  tools,  and  proceed  to  use 
them,  without  deciding  upon  any  particular  piece  of  fhrniture  to  be 
manufactured  ?  Successful  effort  must  have  its  appropriate  cigect^  and 
especially  is  this  true  in  the  sphere  of  intellectual  action.  It  were 
acknowledged  folly  to  experiment  blindly  with  the  mortal  life,  or 
make  feshion  the  only  umpire  on  the  treatment  of  the  hody^  but  mad- 
ness it  is  to  trifie  with  the  iminortaX  part.  In  all  the  pursuits  of  this 
hurrying  world,  is  there  another  object  so  momentous  as  the  direction 
of  human  spirits  ?  Seriously,  is  it  so  ?  Then  let  us  give  earnest 
heed,  and  look  carefully  here,  for  if  we  err  in  the  foundation  truth^ 
vain  is  the  superstructure.  We  conceive  the  ultimate  object  in  the 
education  of  a  rational  being,  to  be  wholly  independent  of  dis- 
tinction of  BeXy  or  any  occupation  or  circumstances  in  life :  all  these 
must  essentially  modify  the  means,  but  the  end  is  invariable,  fixed  to 
the  throne  of  God.  But  let  us  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  being, 
before  we  trace  its  course.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heavens 
and  the  earth.  This  great  earth,  whose  summits  surpass  our  reach, 
whose  depths  underlie  our  soundings ;  which  is  wonderful  above 
finite  comprehension,  though  good  in  the  sight  of  its  Author,  was  not 
in  His  image.  It  came  from  the  Creative  hand,  bearing  the  impress 
of  that  spiritual  type  to  which  its  manifestations  correspond  ;  it  was 
the  material  symbol  or  index  to  the  attributes  of  Deity ;  by  displays 
of  power  and  skill,  pointing  to  Omnipotence,  Omniscience  ;  giving  by 
form  and  color,  emblems  of  ideal  beauty,  and  by  harmonious  soimds, 
echoes  horn  the  perfect  harmony  of  Txod.    All  was  characteristic  of 
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lis  Author,  yet  Dot  in  His  image ;  as  the  book  resembles  not  its  writer, 
or  the  temple  its  builder ;  but  man  was  born  of  Ood,  not  as  a  sym- 
bol, but  a  living  spirit ;  not  merely  to  display  the  wisdom  of  the  CreatoTy 
but  to  be  wise ;  not  as  a  work,  but  a  worker;  not  simply  the  expression  of 
thought,  but  a  thinker  ;  not  as  the  effect  of  moral  perfection,  but 
with  capability  of  being  morally  perfect.  Man  was  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  the  living  spirit  breathed  from  ihe  divine  breath,  was  life, 
with  no  power  of  ceasing  to  be.  All  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul 
were  reflected  from  the  attributes  of  Deity,  but  these  human  tastes 
and  faculties,  could  find  their  true  objects  and  vital  nourishment,  only 
in  that  which  is  suited  to  their  nature,  the  one  source ;  and  as  the 
created,  the  finite,  might  not  comprehend  the  Self-existent,  the  Infi- 
nite, types  and  symbols  of  the  spiritual,  were  granted  in  matter,  mys- 
teries inviting  solution,  the  material  for  the  exercise  of  the  beginning 
powers ;  and  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  mind  and  tne 
natural  world,  was  formed  the  human  body.  Thus  the  spirit  through 
all^  channels  was  to  be  led  to  its  source ;  finding  no  rest,  no  ulti- 
mate object  save  in  the  perfect  Whole ;  and  the  mind  advancing  on 
ant/  track  of  truth,  will  find  it  leading  to  the  endless  Deity.  This  is 
not  a  vain  speculation,  an  outside  theory  which  we  have  been  con- 
templating, but  the  foundation  of  all  practical  rules,  the  centre  from 
which  emanates  light  upon  the  whole  circle  of  human  relations.  Are 
not  these  truths  great  and  glorious  ?  yet  may  they  not  be  reflected 
in  a  dew-drop  as  it  were,  in  the  most  simple  maxims,  wherein  a  way- 
fining  roan  need  not  err  ? 

Since  God  is  the  Author  and  t^e  aim  of  every  ikculty  of  our 
being,  there  can  be  no  state  or  act  of  that  being  disconnected  with 
obligation  to  Him  ;  and  as  by  the  Laws  of  our  Constitution,  every 
fiusulty  is  strengthened  by  proper  exercise,  and  the  object  of  its  exer- 
cise is  infinite,  it  can  never  have  glorified  God  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
There  is  no  limits  for  the  seeming  limit  of  the  present,  is  constantly 
receding  to  find  the  boundary  of  the  boundless  eternity.  Have  we 
oome  in  our  search  to  a  foundation  truth  ?  Then  even  at  the  risk  of 
tediousness  let  us  linger  and  look  at  it  again,  for  every  pillar  in  this 
little  fabric  of  thought,  must  rest  upon  it  We  have  not  considered 
as  the  basis,  what  should  be  the  object  in  the  education  of  woman,  in 
distinction  from  man ;  of  this  or  that  class  in  society ;  of  the  Ameri- 
can, the  Asiatic,  or  the  African ;  but  of  a  human  soul.  And  now 
we  will  notice  the  application  of  these  principles,  to  a  few  divisions 
of  our  subject,  for  it  spreads  into  so  many  branches,  that  we  can  by 
no  means  follow  out  each  to  its  ultimate  buds  of  thought,  or  gather 
all  the  fruit  from  the  larger  limbs. 
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First,  why  and  to  what  extent  should  woman  be  mentally  educa- 
ted ?     The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge.    His  understanding  is  infi- 
nite.    He  knows  Himself  and  all  the  works  of  His  hands.    Nothing 
which  exists  in  spirit  or  matter,  nothing  that  space  contains  or  dura- 
tion bounds,  can  be  unknown  to  the  Infinite  One.    This  attribute  in 
the  Maker  gave  to  His  image  the  corresponding  desire  and  capability 
of  knowing,  and  placed  n^steries  all  about  him,  problems  inviting 
solution ; — veins  of  connection  lying  through  every  department  of 
creation,  alluring  the  mind  to  follow  their  rich  lines  onward,  till  the 
mine  is  found  which  gave  them  rise.     But  the  ineitements  to  thought 
were  by  no  means  all  in  the  outer  world.    The  soul  is  a  mystery  to 
itself  and  the  body  to  which  it  is  wedded  is  another  unknown,  die 
past  and  future ;  what  depth  untried  I    And  more  than  all,  bounding 
all  height,  depth,  length  and  breadth,  is  the  mystery  of  Godliness. 
Thus  was  inquiring  thought  to  be  called  into  action  ;  and  by  nature,  Scrip- 
ture, and  inward  teaching,  to  be  directed  through  every  path  of  truth, 
up  to  the   Infinite  Mind.     Where  then  is  the  limit  of  progms  f 
When  shall  the  intellect  say,  *^  it  is  enough  ?^'     When  shall  it  stay  in 
its  course  satisfied  with  the  glory  it  has  given  to  God,  in  the  expansion 
of  the  powers  He  created  for  immortality  ?     When  shall  it  be  satiated 
with  draughts  from  the  everlasting  fountain  of  truth  ?    Is  it  enough 
that  a  woman  may  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  care  for 
that  which  perisheth  with  the  using  t     Enough  that  she  maintain  a 
fashionable  position  in  society,  and  learn  her  pretty  arts  of  transient 
amusement  ?    Away  with  such  narrow  bounds  for  one  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels ;  meet  were  such  reasoning  for  the  worms  that  crawl 
in  dust    So  long  as  woman  claims  a  "  living  spirit,''  no  mortal  has  a 
right  to  fix  a  limit  to  her  intellectual  progress,  nor  may  she  consider 
her  education  finished,  until  she  receives  a  diploma  from  the  great 
Teacher  to  whom,  she  is  responsible.    We  might  argue  theimpoi^ 
tance  of  woman's  mental  cultivation  from  its  relation  to  her  happiness 
and  usefulness,  its  powerful  bearing  upon  all  the  interests  of  mankind, 
but  rather  would  we  search  the  matter  down  to  its  fundamental  basis, 
and  overreach  inferior  aims  for  the  ultimate.    The  deficiency  of  means 
for  female  education  and  the  lowness  of  its  standard  have  resulted 
from  an  error  here.    The  quantity  of  mental  cultivation  has  been 
weighed  out  in  the  balance  of  worldly  prudence. 

Convenience,  Custom,  Taste,  have  been  allowed  to  decide  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  mindy  and  to  '^  bring  it  up  *'  at  their  pleas- 
ure. Religion  and  rational  philosophy  have  been  thrust .  aside  as 
intrusive  advisers.  This,  we  apprehend  is  the  fatal  mistake,  and  we 
would  have  the  truth  fully  and  clearly  presented  to  every  understand- 
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iiiig,  that  the  hnman  soul  in  intellect  as  well  as  afeciume  is  to  be 
educated  for  Ood^  and  in  view  of  eternity. 

The  degree  of  woman's  cultivation  ought  then  to  be  measured  only 
by  the  extent  of  her  eapahilities.  It  is  often  asserted  that  learning 
and  strength  of  mind  render  her  homely  duties  distasteful  and  in 
order  that  woman  may  keep  the  place,  and  do  the  work  for  which 
she  was  intended,  she  must  have  her  inner  eyes  put  out,  lest  she  dis- 
cover her  position.  A  blind  and  lame  argument  truly  !  There  is  no 
clashing  of  purposes  with  the  dear  seeing  One  who  created  woman,  and 
appointed  her  earthly  sphere.  By  Him  was  no  work  assigned  to  any 
member  of  his  great  family  which  must  degrade  the  worker,  and 
thwart  his  highest  good.  It  is  only  by  the  light  of  religion  that  we 
discover  the  true  dignity  and  influence  of  every  needful  service. 
Man  has  made  artificial  wants,  and  laid  heavy  burdens  upon  the  min- 
isters of  his  pleasure ;  but  whatever  is  really  conducive  to  the  health, 
happiness  and  good  of  the  family  circle,  is  worthy  of  the  care  and 
eft>rt  of  an  angel  even.  How  can  a  well  balanced  judgment,  clear 
perception,  correct  taste  and  practical  imagination,  make  one  less 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  seamstress,  nursery  maid,  or 
cook?  Let  the  mind  be  sufficiently  expanded  to  see  the  relations 
6f  all  lifers  duties,  as  they  lie  in  His  mind  whose  thoughts  are  not  as 
our  thoughts,  and  it  will  put  nobility  on  the  office  of  the  hands  and 
the  feet,  instead  of  saying,  "  I  have  no  need  of  you." 

The  muscles  do  not  move  without  the  mind^s  impulses,  nor  these 
without  the  heart :  it  is  the  inward  st^te  which  either  honors  or  dis- 
honors the  labor  and  the  laborer.  The  stigma  that  has  fallen  upon 
literary  ladies,  has  arisen  in  part  from  a  one-sided,  imperfect  educa- 
tion. Often  when  the  mind  has  been  opened  to  the  attractions  of 
Science  and  Esthetics,  it  has  yielded  to  the  delightful  impulse,  and 
gone  forth  to  its  partial  gleanings,  forgetting  that  all  the  wants  of 
human  nature  could  not  thus  be  satisfied.  Such  persons  have  taken 
false  and  limited  views  of  the  object  of  life.  They  have  contemned 
and  thrown  into  disrepute^  tlie  humble  offices  of  feeding  and  dotbing 
the  body,  of  dealing  with  every  day  realities.  Alas !  they  have  for- 
gotten that  God  thought  it  not  beneath  His  honor,  not  only  to  order 
bodiee  which  might  be  fitting  receptacles  for  His  souls,  but  that  He 
Himself  entered  into  all  the  minutise  of  tiissue  and  formation.  He 
not  only  purposed  that  the  earth  should  be  clad  in  becoming  vest- 
ure, but  Himself  designed  the  pattern,  and  determined  the  shade  of 
the  leaf  for  every  tree  or  plant  in  the  universe.  Take  up  a  shell  and 
trace  the  beautifully  winding  lines,  the  polished  curves  and  exqui- 
sitely blending  tints ; — take  another  and  another.     Oh  the  endh 
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yariety  of  fonn  and  color !  Multiply  these  by  the  species  of  plants 
and  animals.  We  have  entered  upon*  an  infinite  illustration,  and 
must  retrace  our  steps  to  the  beginning,  for  there  is  no  end.  Is  it 
possible  that  a  Great  intellect  could  have  been  employed  about  things 
too  small  for  the  human  eye  even  to  see, — that  it  could  have  provi- 
ded what  every  living  thing  should  eat,  and  where  it  should  live? 
Shameful  and  profane  is  it  for  mortal  man  or  woman  to  despise  what 
a  God  has  honored.  It  is  a  mistaken  and  pernicious  opinion  that  true 
education  of  the  whole  being  can  render  woman  lens  fit  for  any  duty 
whatever  that  may  devolve  upon  her.  It  is  true,  she  will  not  be  con- 
tent to  expend  all  her  time  and  energies  on  the  things  which  perish 
with  the  using ;  but  she  will  strive  to  modify  the  foolish  customs  of 
society ;  to  bring  the  exorbitant  demands  of  fashion  within  the 
realm  of  reason,  and  to  give  to  all  the  claims  upon  her,  their  due 
proportion  of  regard. 

A  miserly  life  of  mere  self-improvement  is  a  degraded  aim ;  and, 
enlightened  benevolence  will  find  its  highest  joy  in  communicating  a 
healthful  influence  to  all  within  its  reach.  It  is  in  the  orbit  of  home 
that  the  cultivated  intellect  must  exert  its  chief  power.  There  it  must 
fix  the  standard  of  elevated  thought  and  pursuit ;  and,  with  a  well- 
balanced  judgment  and  refined  taste,  quietly  reign  through  every 
department.  There  is  no  danger  here  of  disagreeable  pedantry,  of 
officious  display  of  learning ;  for,  what  can  make  one  more  lowly  in 
self-esteem  than  to  get  far  enough  out  from  shore  to  see  the  bound- 
lessness of  the  ocean  of  truth,  than  to  ascend  high  enough  to  take  a 
view  of  the  immensity  of  the  fields  of  knowledge  ?  It  is  objected 
that  the  business  of  life  is  with  most  ladies  not  of  a  literary  charac- 
ter, and  they  cannot  afford  time  to  thought  and  study ;  therefore,  their 
early  acquisitions,  however  extensive,  are  useless.  No  ti'ue  mental 
discipline  can  possibly  be  lost ;  and,  it  is  especially  important  to  woman 
that  by  her  early  training  the  love  of  knowledge  and  the  habit  of 
regulated  thought  may  be  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  insure  a  luxurious 
growth,  despite  all  obstacles.  The  mind  that  has  felt  the  bewildering 
joy  of  the  ^  race  courses  and  gymnastics  of  the  intellect," — that  has 
once  tasted  the  sweet  rewards  which  exploring  thought  brings  home, — 
that  has  seen  by  the  light  of  religion  its  relations  to  God  and  man, — 
will  be  progressive^  whatever  its  occupation.  The  human  spirit,  the 
material  world,  the  providences  and  perfections  of  Deity,  are  volumes 
that  lie  open  to  the  most  busy  and  most  destitute.  It  is  sad  to  see 
the  mass  of  women  wholly  engrossed  by  things  of  inferior  worth, 
narrowing  down  the  mind  to  the  degrading,  laborious  service  of 
fashion. 
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There  is  opportanity  for  noble  thought  and  action  in  every  God- 
designed  sphere  of  life.  The  great  work  of  educating  devolves  chiefly 
upon  woman ;  and,  what  qualifications  are  too  high  for  this.  We 
would  that  some  truth-teller  migh^  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  community, 
80  that  it  should  vibrate  beyond  the  auditory  nerve,  upon  the  under- 
standing, the  truthj  that  national  character  is  dependent  on  the  indi- 
viduals which  form  it ;  and  the  individuab  receive  their  style  of  being 
mainly  from  their  mothers, — a  class  intrusted  with  the  greatest  and 
most  momentous  work  ever  committed  to  mortals.  Yet,  how  many 
a  mother  can  instruct  her  own  children  in  even  the  elements  of  useful 
learning  ?  Can,  when  her  child  at  eventide  sits  in  her  lap,  watching 
the  round  sun  going  down  with  his  light,  or  the  bright  sparks  that 
twinkle  out  in  the  broad  sky,  or  the  fair  moon,  gliding  so  silently 
among  the  light  clouds,  then  fix  the  beginnings  of  thought,  and 
gratify  inquiry,  by  true  stories  of  the  greater  and  lesser  lights  ?  And, 
when  that  child  goes  forth  to  explore  its  little  range  of  world,  hushes 
at  the  winds'  voices,  plays  with  the  soil,  lifesome  brook,  plucks  the 
bright  flowers  and  folds  them  lovingly  in  his  frock,  marvels  timidly  at 
the  horned  beasts  of  the  field,  and  springs  to  catch  the  singing  bird 
that  balances  high  on  the  leaf-twig ;  who  can  then  present  to  his  eager 
mind  the  truth  which  it  craves,  and  foster  with  nicest  care  the  choice 
sensibilities  and  emotions  ?  And,  as  the  child  advances,  can  explain 
to  him  more  and  more  the  exhausUess  picture  book  of  Nature^  excit- 
ing to  a  study  which  seems  but  play,  in  gathering  kindred  stones,  and 
making  family  parties  with  the  flowers,  and  visiting  the  bird  and  insect 
homes,  to  see  their  summer  and  winter  houses,  and  what  they  do  for 
a  living  ?  Is  the  mind  often  thus  led  to  discover  for  itself  the  exist- 
ence of  systems  in  Nature,  of  variety  bounded  by  uniformity,  so  that 
books  shall  afterwards  be  but  craved  aids  in  its  farther  researches  ? 
Aro  the  unfolding  faculties  carefully  studied,  so  that  the  training  with 
delicate  but  steady  hand  may  adjust  their  development  in  harmonious 
proportions  ?  Is  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  soul  and  body  intel- 
ligently regarded,  so  that  neither  shall  be  sacrificed  to  the  other,  but 
both  be  enabled  to  live  together  in  accordant  and  helpful  partnership  ? 
How  many,  skilled  in  the  science  of  mind,  and  taught  of  God  in  His 
holy  religion,  are  fitted  to  cultivate  the  conscience,  plant  the  principles 
of  right  action,  and  guard  against  the  approaches  of  evil  influence  ? 
Who  can  believe  that  the  educator  of  others  has  herself  no  need  to 
be  educated ;  and,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  office  adapted  to  call 
forth  and  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  mind  ?  Most  of  the  schools 
of  our  country  are  under  the  care  of  female  teachers,  especially  those 
for  this  sex.     It  concerns  us,  therefore,  to  consider  what  the  school  is 
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designed  to  efieot,  what  are  the  leading  defects  of  our  ladies'  sdhoola, 
and  how  they  may  be  remedied.  We  do  not  expect  the  teacher,  or 
any  limited  period  of  time,  to  accomplish  the  whole  work  of  ednca* 
tion ;  that  must  go  on  through  the  souPs  existence.  But,  the  disei- 
pline  of  early  years,  must  arouse  the  whole  mind  into  healthful,  har- 
monious action,  open  for  it  the  great  departments  of  knowledge  in 
nature  and  mind,  and  develop  enough  of  their  system  and  attractions 
to  awaken  mental  curiosity,  and  give  it  direction.  Right  habits  of 
thought  are  also  to  be  formed  and  confirmed,  for  the  bud  of  character 
is  being  moulded  which  has  only  to  unfold  as  it  matures.  The  course 
of  study  and  instruction  in  our  schoob  should,  therefore,  be  wisely  fit- 
ted to  secure  this  great  end.    But,  have  they  generally  been  so  ? 

It  is  evident  that  facilities  are  needed  by  ladies  for  more  extended 
progress  in  the  various  branches  of  study.  How  many  gentlemen 
would  be  willing  to  exchange  schools  with  their  sisters  ?  Would  give 
up  to  them  the  lectures,  libraries,  and  apparatus  of  Cambridge,  Yale, 
and  kindred  seats,  and  take,  in  return,  the  best  advantages  we  have  to 
offer?  We  would  not  intimate  that  precisely  the  same  course  is 
desirable  for  man  and  woman,  or  that  one  should  assert  a  right  to 
every  privilege  of  the  other.  We  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  ladies  require  or  are  capable  of  the  same  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivation  as  the  other  sex,  this  is  not  to  the  purpose ;  we 
have  already  premised  that  every  soul  is  accountable  to  the  Creator 
for  the  use  of  its  own  powers,  whatever  they  are,  and  it  is  indisputable 
that  each  can  do  what  he  can,'  What  we  desird,  then,  is  the  best 
instruction  for  us  that  can  be  obtained ;  libraries,  too,  such  as  would 
be  of  the  highest  advantage ;  also,  the  aids  to  scientific  study.  Astro- 
nomical, Chemical,  Mineralogical,  &c.  Much,  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge, is  being  done  to  forward  the  object  we  are  pleading :  schools 
are  improving  their  character,  and  increasing  their  advantages ;  still, 
we  have  not  reached  our  standard.  No  ladies'  school  in  New  England 
embraces  as  extended  a  course  of  study,  or  is  furnished  with  as  many 
facilities,  as  are  many  of  its  colleges  and  universities.  Moreover,  most 
of  our  richest  opportunities  are  helcl  out  of  poverty's  reach,  and  not 
only  is  tuition  disproportionately  high,  but  the  wages  of  those  ladies 
who,  by  teaching,  or  other  labor,  would  defray  this  expense,  are  dis- 
proportionately low.  The  daughters  of  the  land  may  well  cry,  "give 
us  money,  that  we  may  buy  food  for  the  mind."  Among  all  the  dona- 
tions and  bequests  of  the  benevolent,  how  small  a  proportion  is  appro- 
priated to  the  educational  aid  of  woman.  The  various  religious  socie- 
ties, the  asylums  and  humane  institutions,  each  have  now  and  then  a 
portion.     It  is  u^ell;  we  would  not  take  from  these.     We  read  of 
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liberal  donatioDs  to  thb  College  and  that  university,  nor  ye  would  we 
ooret;  well  pleased  to  see  others  enjoying  their  rich  provision^ 
we  make  our  humble  courtesy  for  the  crumbs ;  but,  now  comes  a  large 
bequest  from  a  ladif.  Surely,  she  will  remember  her  people ;  but,  no, 
every  dollar  goes  over  their  heads  to  some  far-away  placej  or  to  an 
already  endowed  professorship.  Strange  that  the  wise  and  benevolent 
have  not  long  ago  perceived  that  the  surest  way  to  elevate  mankind 
k  to  give  his  mind  a  higher  source,  its  principles  and  faculties  a  right 
foundation  and  direction  in  their  formative  state,  and  to  incite  it  in 
its  subsequent  course,  by  sympathy  and  exalted  companionship.  But, 
though  the  gold  is  locked  up  never  so  tightly,  and  the  philanthropist 
fails  to  see  this  worthy  object  of  r^ard,  still  the  earth  is  the  Lord^s, 
and  the  fullness  thereof,  and  He  will  use  it  at  His  pleasure. 

Secondly.  If  the  means  of  instruction  are  to  be  extended,  of  course 
girls  must  remain  longer  at  school ;  and,  with  the  present  system, 
there  is  frequently  too  much  of  hurrying.    Many  seem  to  regard,  not 
the  study  itself,  but  the  terminus  as  the  good.     It  is  their  great  aim 
to  get  through  the  course  with  all  possible  dispatch;    no  matter 
whether  it  embraces  much  or  little,  it  is  the  diploma  at  the  end 
towards  which  they  are  eagerly  pressing.     The  nervous  energies  may 
be  overtaxed  by  constant  tension,  and  a  restless  goading  may  destroy 
the  healthful  buoyancy  of  youth ;   the  mind  may  be  enfeebled  by 
cramming,  and  lose  the  power  of  digestion,  no  matter ;  this  is  the 
necessary  wear  and  tear  of  the  educational  process.    Much  as  we  feel 
the  need  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  this  thoughtless  haste 
in  disposing  of  the  means  already  enjoyed  is  a  far  greater  evil.    The 
parents  and  friends  of  the  young  ladies  are  frequently  more  at  fault 
than  themselves:    they  may,  with  difficulty,  afibrd  the  pecuniary 
means  to  keep  them  long  at  school,  and  so  are  anxious  to  get  much 
in  little,  or,  with  Yankee  shrewdness,  they  look  upon  education  as  a 
thing  to  be  obtained  like  gold, — the  faster,  the  better.    We  would  by 
no  means  speak  severely  of  those  ill-judging  parents ;  for,  their  error 
springs  from  a  lack  of  information  as  to  the  real  good  of  the  objects 
of  their  loving  solicitude,  and  the  complacency  with  which  they 
remark  that  their  daughter  has  graduated  at  a  distinguished  seminary, 
is  often  blind  to  the  fact  that  that  daughter  would  be  far  mora 
respected  by  the  truly  educated,  had  she  carefully  thought  her  vay 
through  one  third  of  its  course.    It  is,  in  truth,  oftener  disgraceful  than 
honorable  to  finish  one's  studies  at  an  early  age.     It  may  not  be 
desirable  for  a  young  lady  to  continue  uninterrupted  study  for  three  or 
four  years,  especially  in  a  boarding-school  excluded  from  the  ordinary 
connection  with  society,  and  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  little  com- 
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monwealth ;  rather  than  testing  her  capabilitieB  of  goreming  herself 
in  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  life.  We  would,  for  the  present 
propose,  that  to  our  high  schools,  should  be  added  opportunities  for 
one  or  two  years  of  advanced  study  as  a  separate  department  which 
would  be  chiefly  valued  by  those  who  had  been  out  in  the  world  a 
little,  trying  their  powers,  and  been  made  to  feel  the  need  of  a  refiuv 
nishing  for  their  work.  Undue  rapidity  and  superficiality  are  cotempo- 
rary.  3.  Therefore,  in  this  connection,  we  would  speak  of  the  import- 
ance of  more  thoroughness  in  study ;  not  more  acquaintance  with  the 
text-books  so  much,  as  more  thought  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the 
books. 

Let  teachers  and  pupils  remember  that  the  first  great  lesson  is,  How 
to  study,  how  to  use  the  mysterious  faculties  within.  As  the  mother 
delights  to  teach  her  child  how  to  apply  his  soft,  flexile  fingers  to 
holding  his  little  cup,  and  to  give  him  the  joyful  discovery  of  what 
his  feet  are  good  for,  as  he  first  tries  them  on  the  floor,  so  let  the 
teacher  cause  the  student  to  see  and  feel  his  own  mental  Acuities,  and 
try  their  strength  till  he  becomes  independent  of  the  leading  hand, 
and  can  go  alone.  Instruction  has  too  often  tended  to  cultivate 
chiefly  the  memory,  instead  of  inciting  to  research,  and  leading  the 
mind  up,  now  and  then,  from  the  close,  narrow  view,  to  prospect 
heights,  from  which  the  different  parts  of  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  their 
true  proportions,  uniting  in  a  whole.  We  are  tempted  to  dwell  long 
on  this  topic,  but  must  hasten  to  allude  briefly  to  the  class  of  studies 
claiming  attention. 

Probably  the  course  of  study  generally  adopted  in  our  ladies' 
schools  is  well  selected,  and  we  will  mention  only  those  branches 
which  are  commonly  neglecte^l.  Perhaps  the  natural  sciences  ought 
to  take  a  more  prominent  place  than  they  have  usually  occupied.  If 
we  view  the  natural  world  as  a  medium  between  us  and  the  Creator, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  that  what  He  has  designed  to  com- 
municate should  be  carefully  heeded.  The  world  of  nature  is  always 
open  to  observation,  so  that  woman,  though  gathering  her  vegetables 
for  dinner,  or  filling  the  vases  for  her  parlor,  whether  observing  the 
operation  of  chemical  or  philosophical  laws  in  her  little  world  of  sight 
and  hearing,  or  scanning  the  shining  firmament  as,  at  the  hush  of 
evening,  she  stands  at  her  window,  or  strolls  into  the  summer  garden, 
whether  in  her  wild-wood  mountain  rambles,  or  more  extended  travels  for 
si^t-seeing,  is  ever  surrounded  with  mental  stimulus  and  instruction, 
and  she  who  has  the  keys  to  the  different  departments  of  this  world- 
museum  may  daily  gather  a  new  treasure.  But,  God  is  to  be  studied 
still  more  in  his  higher  work,  the  human  mind.    History  and  other 
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depattmentB^of  literatwei  open  to  us  thehr  gallenes  for  olbenratioii  and 
instructiaB.  Let  Histoiy  be  studied  pbilosophically;  as  we  trace  back 
the  stream  of  events,  let  us  pause  to  see  what  makes  the  fiiU  here,  the 
winding  there,  this  rapid,  or  that  stagiiatiim.  History  is  the  tissue 
into  which  all  other  studies  are  woven, — ^the  string  ibr  the  neckkoe 
of  literary  pearls.  But,  in  this  department,  we  would  include  the 
near  as  well  as  the  remote,— the  succession  of  events  left  behind  us 
by  every  day's  progress  in  time.  Let  us  not  linger  continually  among 
the  memorials  of  the  dead  Past :  our  hearts  should  beat  in  sympathy 
with  the  living  Present  The  great  disparity  between  the  general 
mformation  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  difference  in  their  newspaper  reading.  The 
school  girl  may  be  attracted  by  the  worthless  story,  but  is  too  often 
blind  and  deaf  to  all  that  is  acting  on  the  public  stage.  Political, 
adentific,  or  idigious  reports,  from  abroad  or  at  home,  are  laid  upon 
the  table  sine  die :  all  these  things  are  to  be  deferred  till  school  days 
give  place  to  leisure;  but,  alas,  that  prospective  leisure  is  often  still 
&rther  removed,  and,  if  it  is  attained,  the  habit  and  taste  for  gleaning 
from  the  newly-reaped  fields  of  Time,  are  wanting.  Whatever  habit 
is  desirable  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  life,  must  be  sowed  in  the 
spring. 

The  study  of  belles  lettres,  too,  should  share  in  every  school  course. 
Who  have  been  the  eminent  writers  in  our  own  or  other  languages? 
What  have  they  written,  and  wherein  lay  their  power  ?  What  were 
the  results  of  their  intellectual  work,  and  by  what  methods  or  styles 
did  they  reveal  these  results  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  the  charm  we 
feel,  the  control  we  confess  ?  How  have  different  minds  regarded  the 
same  subject,  each  from  its  own  stand  point,  and  how  would  the 
reader  regard  it  ?  Thus,  the  study  of  thought  and  the  various  wajs 
of  conveying  it  from  one  body-prisoned  spirit  to  another,  is  the  object 
we  contemplate ;  and,  the  study  of  foreign  languages  has  little  value 
except  as  it  lends  assistance  here.  Of  course,  only  a  small  frtustion  of 
the  world's  library  would  be  comprised  within  school-study,  but  we 
repeat  that  a  beginning  must  be  made  early  of  all  right  habits  of 
mind.  Ought  not  a  good  compendium  of  English  literature  to  be 
introduced  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  all  our  ladies'  schools  ?  This 
properly  studied,  would  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  culti- 
vating in  the  student  a  nice  literary  taste  and  the  ability  fop  express- 
ing her  own  thoughts ;  but,  we  would  unite  with  reading,  writing  and 
conversation.  Not  that  we  would  have  ladies  share  in  public  oratory 
or  ostentatious  debate, — let  them  be  struck  dumb  rather  than  use  thus 
their  powers  of  speech ;  but,  thought  is  seldom  clear  and  weU- 
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defined  whA  there  ia  no  attempt  to  mark  it  off  by  words,  nor  readj 
at  command,  imlesB  the  mind  is  trained  to  qmcknees ;  then,  again, 
of  what  use  to  others  is  our  inner  sel^  except  as  it  appears  to  them  ? 
If  ladies  were  disciplined  in  logical  reasoning,  in  literaiy  taste,  and 
capable  of  communicating  their  own  thoughts  with  ease,  deamess, 
and  elegant  propriety,  how  immeasurablj  would  their  means  of  radi- 
ating light  be  increased.  We  have  alluded  thus  cursorily  to  a  few 
branches  which  receive  less  than  their  proportion  of  regard ;  but,  of 
the  whole  spirit  and  manner  of  the  teacher,  of  all  that  quickening, 
refining,  elevating  influence,  which  should  surround  and  pervade  the 
pupil's  mind,  the  length  of  this  article  forbids  us  to  speak,  as  also  of 
the  direct  effect  of  religious  truth  and  experience  upon  the  intellect, 
finally,  ladies,  we  must  ourselves  be  made  to  see  the  object  of  oar 
existence,  and  feel  our  own  wants.  We  have  been  too  stupid  in  our 
ignorance,  and  our  brothers  have  been  too  well  satisfied  to  let  us  take 
our  own  way ;  but,  when  we  unitedly  and  strongly  present  our  peti- 
tions for  the  means  of  a  higher  education,  they  will  gladly  aid  us 
with  money  and  mind,  and  find,  hereafter,  in  return,  a  help  more  meet. 
With  high  Christian  purpose,  let  us  strive  to  bring  ourselves  and  our 
sex  to  that  type  of  womanhood  of  which  the  Creator  may  say,  ^  It  is 
good." 
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In  the  year  1844,  a  number  of  citizeDs  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  made 
a  successful  effort  to  found,  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis,  an  insti- 
tution of  high  order,  for  the  education  of  girls.  The  following  extracts, 
from  the  articles  of  association,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  objects  and 
plan  of  its  formation. 

1.  The  interest  of  this  Institution  shall  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of 
Tnuitees,  consisting  of  fifteen  memberSi  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  number  of  stock- 
holders. 

2.  These  IVostees  shall  be  divided  into  three  olasees,  one  of  which  shall  be 
chosen  every  year ;  so  that  each  shall  hold  his  place  for  three  years. 

3.  The  Trustees  shall  choose  their  own  officers,  and  make  their  own  by-laws, 
and  should  any  vacancy  occur,  they  may  supply  the  same,  until  the  next  ensuing 
annual  election. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  submit  to  the  stockholders,  at  the  time 
of  each  annual  election,  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  Institution  and  its  finances, 
with  an  inventory  of  its  property. 

The  Association  was  incorporated  in  1845,  and  in  the  same  year  A. 
Crittenden,  A.  M.,  who  had  been  for  twenty  years  the  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful Principal  of  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  assumed  its  charge. 
Two  substantial  brick  buildings  were  erected — the  main  one,  in  which 
were  all  the  school  apartments,  was  about  75  feet  by  100  feet  and  four 
stories  high :  the  other,  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  pupils  from 
abroad,  being  about  fifly  feet  square  and  of  a  similar  height  These 
were  completed  and  formally  dedicated  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1846. 

In  relation  to  the  situation  and  objects  of  the  Institution,  Rev  Dr. 

Sprague,  D.  D.,  of  Albany,  who  delivered  an  address  on  this  occasion, 

made  use  of  the  following  language: — 

If  we  were  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which  this  edifice  hss  been  erected,  and 
were  left  to  conjecture  it  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  elegance  of  its  struc- 
ture, or  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  accommodations,  we  should  certainly  conclude 
that  it  aught  to  be  some  purpose  of  great  moment ;  for  it  would  seem  incon- 
gruous that  both  nature  and  art  shouM  thus  be  laid  under  contribution  in  honor 
of  any  thing  that  does  not  deserve  to  be  honored.  Nor  should  we  have  reason  to 
be  disappointed,  when  the  secret  came  out  that  this  building  is  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  interests  of  education.  No,  there  is  nothing  here,  within  or 
around — ^nothing  in  these  extensive  apartments  or  these  convenient  arrangements 
— nothing  in  the  bright  heavens  arching  this  eminence — ^nothing  in  the  surround- 
ing ocean,  now  whitened  with  sails  and  teeming  with  life,  and  now  receiving  into 
its  bosom  the  glorious  sun— nothing  in  this  spot  so  quiet  that  the  weary  spirit 
might  well  come  hither  to  rest  and  breathe,  while  yet  it  is  almost  embosomed  in  one 
of  the  largest  cities  upon  earth — ^I  say  there  is  nothinff  in  all  this  but  what  is  in 
admirable  harmony  with  the  purpose  for  which  this  buildmg  hss  been  erected. 
May  the  commanding  eminence  which  it  occupies,  lifting  it  towards  the  fountains 
of  natural  light,  prove  emblematical  of  its  yet  loftier  intellectual  and  moral  posi- 
tion, elevating  it  into  oommunion  with  the  fountain  of  all  spiritual  light  and 
blessing! 
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To  what  extent  these  anticipations  have  been  realized  will  appear 
from  the  following  extracts.  In  their  second  annual  report  to  the  stock- 
holders, the  Trustees  say, 

HiQ  entarprise  oan  no  longer  be  oooiidered  an  experiment.  The  Acsdemy,  it 
ii  believed,  is  now  firmly  estsbliahed ;  and  the  Trustees  wonld  oongratalste  the 
stockholders  on  the  decided  evidenoe  of  osefolneai  which  the  Inttitation  has 
already  famished,  and  the  promise  which  it  gives  of  future  snd  permanent  bene- 
fit to  onr  community.  ^^ 

We  have  now  an  Academy  which  wiU  compare  mocMR^orably  with  any  oUier 
Institution  of  a  similar  kmd  in  the  coontry.  With  an  income  sufficient  to  meet 
all  its  ordinary  expenditures,  and  to  pay  off  its  debt  within  a  reasonable  period — 
with  a  corps  of  efficient  and  experienced  Teseheis,  poansshig  high  qualifications 
for  their  vocation-^-with  ample  soeommodations  of  the  best  character,  and  every 
froility  for  fnrnishing  an  education  of  the  highest  order, — nothing  is  wanting  to 
ensure  the  complete  and  permanent  succesB  of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy, 
but  the  continued  good  opmion  and  support  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  community. 

Great  aaziel(y  was  felt  by  the  TmstDes,  that  unavoidable  embarraasments  would 
cause  a  long  delay  before  the  pupils  and  teachers  could  be  put  into  right  positions, 
so  that  the  pupils  could  receive  that  quiet  snd  orderly  instruction,  which  ihepat- 
rons  of  the  Institntion,  notwithstanding  all  these  impediments,  wonld  natunlly 
expect. 

^nt  we  have  the  unalloyed  sstisfiMtion  of  knowing  that  the  work  was  done,  and 
in  ffood  time ;  the  most  gratifying  results  have  been  achieved ;  a  mild,  efficient, 
and  paternal  government  has  been  established  and  uniformly  maintained. 

The  reputation  of  the  Academy  for  good  government,  ample  means,  and  thw- 
oogh  instruction,  has  been  continually  growing  up,  silently  but  surely  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  till  its  good  name  is  known,  not  only  throughout  our 
land,  but  in  distant  countries. 

In  proof  of  this  statement,  we  are  able  to  enumerate  among  the  1520  pupils 
who  have  sought  the  advantages  of  an  education  here,  the  representatives  of  19 
different  States  of  onr  Union,  the  Cansdas,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad,  Cuba,  Barmuda, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  England. 

The  foregoing  extracts  sufficiently  indicate  the  objects,  progress,  and 
success  of  this  Institute,  for  the  first  five  years.  It  continued  to  increase 
in  favor  until  1853,  when  its  revenue,  from  tuition  alone,  amounted  to 
$20,000  per  annum,  and  its  number  of  pupils  to  six  hundred,  in  daily 
attendance.  On  the  first  morning  of  that  year,  the  larger  building  with 
all  its  contents,  including  the  large  and  well  selected  library,  scientific 
apparatus  and  cabinets,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  But  a  calamity 
so  sudden  and  disastrous  even  as  this,  did  not  interrupt  the  operations 
of  the  school  for  a  single  hour.  Through  the  energy  and  promptness 
of  the  Principal,  it  was  at  once  established  in  the  neighboring  rooms  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute,  the  use  of  which  was  tendered  while  the  flames 
were  yet  raging. 

Within  three  days  afl^r  this  disaster,  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Packer,  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  in 
which  she  stated  that  her  late  husband,  William  S.  Packer,  had  enter- 
tained the  purpose  of  "  devoting  a  sum  toward  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
stitution for  the  education  of  Youth.  It  was  her  desire,  as  his  represen- 
tative, to  carry  out  his  wishes."  The  recent  destruction  of  the  building 
of  the  Female  Academy,  by  fire,  offered  her  an  opportunity  which  she 
was  glEid  to  embrace.  "  What  I  contemplate  in  this,"  she  writes,  ^  is 
to  apply  $65,000  of  Mr.  Packer's  property,  to  the  erection  of  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  my  own  sex  in  the  higher  branches  of  Lit- 
erature, in  lieu  of  that  now  known  as  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy." 
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Id  aotwer  to  utia  propoeition  the  Trustee!  resolved  to  disaolve  the  cor- 
pontioQ  or  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  and  the  content  of  ths  cor- 
porators waa  obtained  for  the  transfer  of  their  interest  to  a  school  for 
boys,  which  is  now  in  niccessful  operation,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Brook- 
lyn Palytechnic  Institute." 

Application  was  made  and  granted  for  the  incorporation  of  an  Acad- 
emy for  girls,  under  the  name  of  the  Packer  Colleoeate  Institute. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  after  expressing  her  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
honor  bestowed  on  the  memory  of  her  husband  in  giving  the  Institution 
his  name,  Mrs.  Packer,  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  erect  a  building  "  with 
accommodaljons  sufficiently  ample  to  pnJvide  for  the  realization  of  our 
moat  sanguine  hopes,"  "and  in  a  style  and  general  appearance  which 
should  be  a  loten  or  pledge  of  the  refined  and  elevated  influences  to  be 
found  within  its  walls,"  adds  $20,000  -to  her  former  donation,  making  the 
whole  sum  SS5,000. 

Immediate  measures  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  euch  a  building, 
and  on  the  first  of  September,  1354,  the  edifice  was  completed  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  its  pupilg.  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and 
an  address  by  Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  D.  D. 


The  present  building  is  more  than  a  third  larger  than  the  former,  and 
with  its  grounds  and  boarding  establishment  attached,  its  cost  is  esti- 
mat«d  at  $150,000.  It  contains  a  chapel,  of  the  Gothic  style,  wliich 
will  seal  one  thousand  persons,  where  the  pupils  assemble  daily  for 
religious  exercises,  and  weekly  for  the  reading  of  compositbn. 
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Second  Floor. 
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FIf.  &   TBisD  Plooh. 
B.  B.  B.    Wardrobes. 
J.    Recitation  room. 
O.O.O.  Academio  De- 
partment. 
P.    Ciiapel. 
Q.    Vestry. 


Fig.  9.    FouiiTH  Floob. 

J.    Recitation  room. 
B.  B.  B.    tVardrobe. 
O.  O.  O.  Academic  De- 
partments. 
P.    Chapel. 


Third  floor 


FOURTH  Floor 


Fiff.  10.    Fifth  Floob. 

J.  J.  Recitation  rooma. 

P.     Chapel. 

R.    Water  Tank. 

S.    Room  for  Models. 

T.  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing room. 

TJ.  Astronomical  Ap- 
paratus. 

V.  Hall  to  Observatory. 

W.    Store  room. 


Fifth  Floor 
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Also,  a  commodioas  lecture  room  communicating  with  a  laboratoryi 
which  may  be  regarded  els  a  model,  both  in  completeness  and  conven- 
ience of  arrangement,  for  the  exhibition  of  all  the  phenomena  of  mod- 
em Chemistry. 

It  has  a  cabinet  which  already  contains  many  rare  specimens  in  every 
department  of  Natural  History,  and  which  is  continually  adding  to  its 
valuable  collection. 

Attached  to  the  building  is  a  tower,  restiifg  upon  a  deep  foundation, 
constructed  at  a  great  expense,  for  the  support  of  a  telescope.  This  is 
surmounted  by  a  revolving  dome,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  for 
tlie  purchase  of  a  superior  achromatic  instrument,  to  be  equatorially 
nlbunted  and  provided  with  clock  work,  &c. 

The  entire  building  is  thoroughly  warmed  by  steam,  and  every  room 
is  ventilated  by  flues  carried  up  in  the  inner  walls. 

The  Institution  has  in  its  possession  the  largest  planetarium  in  the 
country,  and  other  astronomical  apparatus. 

Ample  arrangements  are  made  for  an  extensive  library  for  the  use  of 
the  students. 

A  iar^  room,  lighted  from  above,  is  provided  for  the  drawing  and 
painting  classes,  and  every  facility  furnished. 

There  is  a  gymnasium  fitted  up  in  the  building,  with  the  usual 
apparatus. 

The  grounds,  which  are  extensive,  are  laid  out  with  care,a]&d  adorned 
with  plants  and  shrubs,  a  portion  of  them  being  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  botanical  classes. 

The  plan  of  the  school  embraces  a  system  of  study  in  which  pupils 
are  advanced  according  to  their  proficiency ;  and  diplbm^as  are  awarded 
to  those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course. 

The  Institution  is  divided  into  three  Departments,  termed  the  prepar- 
atory, academic,  and  collegiate,  which  are  again  divided  into  12  sec- 
tions, each  under  the  care  of  its  own  teacher.  Besides  these  teachers, 
there  are  12  other  instructors  in  the  various  branches,  making  the  whole 
number  of  teachers  24. 

The  Natural  Sciences,  Languages,  and  Composition,  form  each  a 
separate  department,  under  the  caro  of  its  own  professor. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  strictly  parental.  It  is  like  the  inters 
course  of  the  home  circle. 

More  than  four  hundred  have  completed  its  entire  course  and  received 
its  Diploma,  while  those  who  have  pursued  a  partial  course  are  num- 
bered by  thousands.  Many  of  them  are  scattered  over  our  country 
as  teachers,  and  some  are  in  the  missionary  field. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  endowment  of  this  school,  by  its  lib- 
eral patron,  was  made  on  the  express  condition  that  all  profits  arising 
therefrom  should  be  faithfully  applied  to  its  further  improvement,  and 
for  enlarging  and  increasing  its  facilities  for  instruction. 

An  Institution  established  on  such  a  broad  and  firm  basis,  promiaesi, 
for  the  future,  the  largest  and  most  permanent  usefulness. 


\ 
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XIY.   A  CHAPTER*  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

IN  NBW   ENGLAND. 


In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Rev.  CHarles  Brooks,  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Hingham,  commenced  his  labors  in  behalf  of  common  schools,  and  parti- 
cularly o£  the  establishment  of  a  state  system  of  supervision,  and  of  a  Nor- 
mal School.  Mr.  Brooks  had  become  interested  in  these  features  of  a 
system  of  public  education  during  a  visit  to  Europe,  and  from  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Prussian 
system,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Julius,  who  was  his  companion  across 
the  Atiantic,  during  his  voyage  home,  when  the  latter  gentleman  was 
on  his  visit  to  this  country  on  a  commission  fVom  the  Government  of  Prus- 
sia, to  examine  into  our  system  of  prison  discipline.  As  will  be  seen 
hereafler,  that  visit  was  twice  blessed — it  helped,  by  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  our  improvements  in  prisons,  and  our  amelioration  of  the 
criminal  code,  to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity  in  Europe,  and  make 
known  among  our  statesmen  and  educators  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  Germany  in  the  means  and  agencies  of  popular  education.  Mr. 
Brooks'  first  public  effort  was  on  the  3d  of  December,  1835,  in  a  thanks- 
giving address  to  his  people,  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Prussian 
system  of  education,  and  proposed  the  holding  a  series  of  conventions  of 
the  friends  of  common  schools  to  agitate  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
Normal  School  in  the  old  colony.  The  first  of  these  conventions  was 
held  on  the  7th  of  December,  1836,  and  continued  in  session  two  days. 
This  was  followed  by  a  second,  at  Hingham,  on  the  11th ;  at  Duxbury, 
on  the  18th ;  at  New  Bedford,  on  the  21st  and  23d ;  at  Fair  Haven,  on 
the  23d ;  and  at  East  Bridgewater,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  the  same 
month.  Mr.  Brooks  continued  his  labors  in  the  county  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  following,  sot^etimes  before  conventions,  and  sometimes  by  his  in- 
dividual appointment.  He  was  at  Kingston  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1837 ;  at  South  Hingham,  February  4th;  at  Gluincy,  February  2lst;  at 
Dunbury,  May  10th ;  at  Hansen,  July  9th ;  at  Plymouth,  October  24th ; 
and  at  Weymouth,  November  5th- 

The  labors  of  this  gentleman  were  not  confined  to  the  old  colony,  or 
even  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
lectured  at  Northampton,  Springfield,  Deerfield,  Boston,  Middleborough, 
and  other  places  in  Massachusetts,  in  1836  an^  1837,  and  particularly  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  R^resentatives  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, L837,  during  the  memorable  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  which  the 
Board  of  Education  was  instituted;  and  on  the  28th  of  January,  1^38, 
during  the  no  less  memorable  session,  by  which  the  first  appropriation  in 
behalf  of  Normal  Schools  was  made.    His  theme  every  where  was  the 

*  From  Baroard*!  "  Iforwtal  Sekool*  and  otAer  ItUftitutions^  Agneies  and  Meant  designed  for 
tka  professional  Education  of  teachers.  Part  I.  United  States.  Part  If.  Europe.**  H.  Cow- 
partbwait  k  Co.  Philadelphia. 
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Teacher — ^'  Aaisthe  TecLcher^  sots  the  School^^^ — and  the  aim  of  all 
discourses  was  to  induce  individaalB  and  legislatures  to  establish  Nonxial 
Schools  and  other  agencies  for  improving  the  qualifications  and  the  pecii-> 
niary  and  social  condition  of  the  teacher,  as  the  source  of  all  other  improve- 
ments in  popular  education.  His  feusts  and  illustrations  were  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  Prussia  and  Holland.  Mr.  Brooks  closed  his  active 
labors  in  this  cause  in  Massachusetts  dSter  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  Board  of  Education  established,  and  the  first  Normal  School 
opened  ;  but  not  until  he  had  made  a  powerful  effort  to  get  one  of  these 
institutions  located  in  Plymouth  county,  by  means  of  the  educational  con- 
vention held  at  Hanover,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1838,  which  was  graced 
by  the  presence  and  address  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
men  in  the  commonwealth.  Afler  noticing  the  proceedings  of  that  con- 
vention, we  will  return  to  our  narrative. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  "  Plymouth  County  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Common  Schools,"  held  at  Hanover,  September  3d,  1838,  the 
question  of  a  Normal  School  in  Plymouth  County  was  discussed  by  an 
array  of  distinguished  men,  such  as  the  cause  has  seldom  brought  together 
in  this  country.  The  following  notice  of  the  proceedings  is  abridged 
from  the  Hingbam  Patriot  Afler  an  address  by  Mr.  Mann,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  on  '^  Special  Preparation,  a  Pre-requisite  to 
Teaching,"  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Hingham,  introduced  a  resolution  approv- 
ing of  a  plan,  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the  Association,  to  raise  in  the 
several  towns  in  the  county  a  sum  sufiicient  to  provide  a  building,  fix- 
tures, and  apparatus,  in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  one  of  the  three 
Normal  Schools  which  the  Board  proposed  to  establish  in  Plymouth 
county.  Mr.  Brooks  excused  himself  from  advocating  the  resolution,  in- 
asmuch as  he  had  reiterated  his  views  on  the  subject  in  every  town  in 
the  county,  and  published  them  in  two  addresses  through  the  press ;  he 
therefore  gave  way  to  iViends  from  abroad,  who  bed  come  with  strong 
hands  and  warm  hearts  to  aid  in  the  holy  work. 

Mr.  Ichabod  Morton,  of  Plymouth,  who  had,  two  years  before,  out  of  a 
large  heart,  and  small  resources,  offered  to  meet  one  tenth  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  enterprise,  advocated  the  raising  up  better  teachers,  who, 
by  a  Christian  education,  could  carry  the  happiness  of  childhood  fresh  and 
whole  through  life. 

Mr.  Rantoul,  of  Gloucester,  thought  a  reformation  in  our  common 
schools  was  exceedingly  needed,  and  this  change  for  the  better  could  only 
be  effected  by  better  teachers,  well  paid,  and  permanently  employed. 

Rev.  George  Putnam,  of  Roxburg: —     ^ 

*'  For  himself  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools. 
But  perhaps  some  might  say,  there  was  no  need  of  special  preparation  for  a 
teacher.  To  this  opinion  he  must  emphatically  object.  If  there  be  any  depart- 
ment for  the  able  an4  proper  performance  of  whose  daties  special  instniction 
be  al^olutely  necessary  it  is  that  of  the  educator.  He  said  h.e  had  once  kept 
school,  and  with  tolerable  acceptance,  he  believed,  to  his  employers,  but  though 
iost  from  college,  he  found  himself  deficient  in  the  very  first  steps  of  elementary 
Knowledge.  He  hacL  studied  ail  the  mathematics  required  at  Cambridge,  but 
he  did  not  know  how  to  come  at  a  young  mind  so  %s  successfully  to  teach  entt- 
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meratioD.  He  had  studied  the  classics:  bat  he  coald  not  teach  a  bov  how  to 
eonstract  a  simple  English  paragraph.  He  found  himself  wanting  in  tnat  high* 
est  of  arts,  the  art  of  simplifying  difficult  things  so  that  children  can  grasp 
them.  He  therefore,  from  nis  own  experience,  ventured  to  say,  that  no  liberiu 
profession  so  comes  short  of  its  objects  as  that  of  the  schoolmaster.  Few, 
▼ery  few,  apprehend  its  difficulties.  To  know  how  to  enter  the  child's  soul,  and 
when  there  to  know  what  to  do,  Is  knowledge  possessed  but  by  few,  and  if  there 
bNB  a  province  in  which  specific  preparation  oe  necessary  it  is  this^  and  this 
very  preparation  is  what  Normal  Schools  promis^  to  confer.  We  want  no  law 
schools,  or  any  higher  schools  or  colleges  at  this  time,  so  much  as  we  want 
seminaries,  to  unfold  the  young  miods  of  this  community.  Another  objection 
might  be  with  some,  that  a  Normal  School  in  Plymouth  County  was  some  trick 
of  the  rich  to  get  advantage  of  the  poor.  He  ably  refuted  this  objection.  He 
said  it  happened  to  have  a  directlv  opposite  tendency.  It  was  to  be  a  free 
school ;  free  in  tuition  and  open  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  would  eminently 
benefit  the  poor.  The  rich  would  not  go  to  it  ezcent  where  a  great  love  of 
teaching  actuated  a  rich  young  person.  On  the  other  band  it  would  be  a  free 
school  where  a  very  superior  education  would  be  furnished  gratis  to  anv  one 
who  wished  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  county.  Another  objection  might  be  felt 
by  some,  viz..  that  it  may  tend  to  raise  the  wages  of  our  teachers.  To  this  he 
replied,  that  remales  might  become  teachers  to  a  wider  extent  than  now.  It 
would,  moreover,  raise  common  schools  to  be  the  best  schools  in  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  when  they  had  become  the  best  schools,  as  they  should  be,  then  the 
money  now  spent  in  private  schools  would  be  turned  in  to  the  public  ones,  as 
in  the  Latin  School  at  Boston,  and  higher  wages  could  be  given  without  any 
additional  burden  on  our  towns.  He  asked  whv  should  not  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  the  best  schools  1  Why  should  not  talent  and  money  be  ex- 
pended on  town  schools  as  well  as  on  academies  and  colleges  1  Let  the  town 
schools  be  made  as  good  as  to  force  all  parents,  from  mere  selfishness,  to  send 
their  children.  Let  all  our  young  people  come  together^  as  republicans  should, 
find  common  sympathies,  and  move  by  a  common  set  of  nerves.  The  Normal 
School,  while  it  opens  infinite  advantages  to  the  poor,  will  lessen  their  burdens 
and  elevate  them  to  knowledge  and  influence.'^ 

Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams : — 

"  He  had  examined  the  subject  of  late,  and  he  thought  the  movements  in  this 
county  by  the  friends  of  education  had  been  deliberate  and  wise  and  Christian; 
and  he  thought  the  plan,  contemplated  by  the  very  important  resolution  before  the 
meeting,  could  not  out  find  favor  with  every  one  who  would  examine  and  com- 
prehend it.  All  accounts  concur  in  stating  a  deficiency  of  competent  teachers. 
He  said,  when  he  came  to  that  meeting,  he  had  objections  to  the  plan  rising 
in  his  mind;  but  those  objections  had  been  met  ana  so  clearly  answered,  that 
he  now  was  convinced  of  the  wisdotta  and  forecast  of  the  project,  and  that  it 
aimed  at  the  best  interests  of  this  community.  Under  this  head,  and' alluding 
to  his  views,  he  said,  the  original  settlers  of  New  England  were  the  first  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  who  undertook  to  say  that  all  children  should  be  edu- 
cated. On  this  our  democracy  has  been  founded.  Our  town  schools,  and 
town  meetings,  have  been  our  stronghold  in  this  point ;  and  our  efibrts  now  are 
to  second  those  of  our  pious  ancestors.  Some  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  been 
justly  praised  for  their  patronage  of  elementary  instruction,  but  they  were  only 
following  our  early  example.  Our  old  system  has  made  us  an  enlightened  people, 
and  I  feared  that  the  Normal  School  system  was  to  subvert  the  old  system, 
take  the  power  fh)m  the  towns  and  put  it  into  the  state,  and  overturn  the  old  demo- 
cratic pnnciple  of  sustaining  the  schools  by  a  tax  on  property ;  but,  I  am  happy 
to  find  that  this  is  not  its  aim  or  wish;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  accordant ^to 
all  the  old  maxims,  and  would  Elevate  the  town  schools  to  the  new  wants  of  a 
growing  community.  He  said,  he  thought  of  other  objections,  but  they  were 
so  faint  as  to  have  faded  out  of  his  mind.  We  see  monarchs  expending  vast 
sums,  establishing  Normal  Schools  through  their  realms,  and  sparing  no  pains 
to  convey  knowledge  and  efficiency  to  all  the  children  of  their  poorest  subjects. 
Shall  we  be  outdone  by  Kings  7  Shall  monarchies  steal  a  march  on  republics  in 
the  patronage  of  that  education  on  which  a  republic  is  based  'i  On  this  great 
and  glorious  cause  let  us  expend  freely,  yes,  more  freely  than  on  anj  other. 
There  was  a  visage,  he  added,  in  the  ancient  republic  of  Sparta,  which  now 
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occurred  to  him,  and  which  filled  his  mind  with  this  pleasing  idea,  yiz.t  thai 
these  endeavors  of  oars  for  the  fit  education  of  all  our  children  would  be  the 
means  of  raising  up  a  ^necation  around  us  which  would  be  superior  to  oar- 
selves.  The  usage  alluded  to  was  this :  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  on  a  certain 
day  collected  together  and  marched  in  procession ;  dividine  themselves  into 
three  companies ;  the  old,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young.  When  assembled 
for  the  sports  and  exercises,  a  dramatic  scene  was  introduced,  and  the  three 
parties  had  each  a  speaker ;  and  Plutarch  gives  the  form  of  phraseology  osed 
m  the  several  addresses  on  the  occasion.  The  old  men  speak  first ;  and  ad- 
dressing those  beneath  them  in  age,  say, — 

"  We  haTe  been  in  dayi  of  old 
WIm,  generoQH,  brvrt,  and  bold.' 

Then  come  the  middle-aged,  and  casting  a  triumphant  look  at  their  seniors, 
say  to  them, — 

"  Tliat  whieh  in  dajn  of  yore  ye  were, 
We,  At  the  present  moment,  an." 

Last  march  forth  the  children,  and  looking  bravely  upon  both  companies  who 
had  spoken,  they  shout  forth  thus : — 

"  Hereafter  at  oar  country's  call, 
We  promiae  to  anrpaaa  yoo  alL" 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster : — 

*'  He  was  anxious  to  concur  with  others  in  aid  of  the  project  The  ultimate 
aim  was  to  elevate  and  improve  the  primary  schools ;  and  to  secure  competent 
instruction  to  every  child  which  should  be  bom.  No  object  is  greater  than 
this ;  and  the  means,  the  forms  and  agents  are  each  and  all  important.  He  ex- 
pressed his  obligation  to  town  schools,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  their  worth,  con- 
sidering them  the  foundation  of  our  social  and  political  system.  He  said  he 
would  gladW  bear  his  part  of  the  expense.  The  town  schools  need  improve- 
ment; for  if  they  are  no  better  now  tnan  when  he  attended  them,  they  are  in- 
sufficient to  the  wants  of  the  present  day.  They  have,  till  lately,  been  over- 
looked by  men  who  should  have  considered  them.  He  rejoiced  at  the  noble  efibns 
here  made  of  late,  and  hoped  they  might  be  crowned  with  entire  success.  *  * 
It  has  become  the  iashion  to  teach  every  thing  through  the  press.  Conversation, 
so  valued  in  ancient  Greece,  is  overlooked  and  neglected ;  whereas  it  is  the 
richest  source  of  culture.  We  teach  too  much  by  manuals,  too  little  by  direct 
intercourse  with  the  pupil's  mind  *,  we  have  too  much  of  words,  too  little  of 
things.  Take  any  or  the  common  departments,  how  little  do  we  really  know 
of  the  practical  detail,  say  geology.  It  is  taught  by  books.  It  should  be  taught 
by  excursions  in  the  fields.  So  of  other  things,  we  begin  with  the  abstracts, 
and  know  Uttle  of  the  detail  of  facts ;  we^leal  in  generals,  and  go  not  topartica- 
]  lars ;  we  begin  with  the  representative,  leaving  oat  the  constituents.  Teachers 
I  should  teach  things.  It  is  a  reproach  tha^t  the  pablic  schools  are  not  superior 
I  to  the  private.  If  I  had  as  many  sons  as  old  Priam,  I  would  send  them  all  to 
■  the  puDlic  schools.  The  private  schools  have  injured,  in  this  respect,  the  pub- 
'  lie;  they  have  impoverished  them.  They  who  should  be  in  them  are  with- 
drawn ;  and  like  so  many  uniform  companies  taken  out  of  the  general  militia, 
those  left  behind  are  none  the  better.  This  plan  of  a  Normal  School  in 
Plymouth  County  is  designed  to  elevate  our  common  schools,  and  thus  to  carry 
out  the  noble  ideas  of  our  pilgrim  fathers.  There  is  growing  need  that  this  be 
done.  But  there  is  a  larger  view  yet  Every  man  and  every  woman,  every 
brother  and  every  sister,  is  a  teacher.  Parents  are  eminently  teachers.  Every 
man  has  an  interest  in  the  community,  and  helps  his  share  to  shape  it.  Now, 
if  Normal  Schools  are  to  teach  teachers,  they  enUst  this  interest  on  the  right 
side;  they  make  parents  and  all  who  any  way  influence  childhood  competent  to 
their  high  office.  The  good  which  these  Seminaries  are  thus  to  spread  through 
the  community  is  incalculable.  They  will  turn  all  the  noblest  enthusiasm  of 
the  land  into  the  holy  channel  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Now,  if  pur  Plymouth 
school  succeeds,  they  will  go  up  in  every  part  of  the  state,  and  who  then  can 
compute  the  exalted  character  which  they  may  finally  create  among  usi  In 
families  there  will  be  better  teaching,  and  the  effect  will  be  felt  throughout 
society.  This  effort  thus  far  has  done  good.  It  has  raised  in  many  minds  a 
clear  conviction  of  the  importance  of  competent  teachers ;  and  a  clear  benefit 
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to  follow  this  will  be,  to  raise  the  estimation  in  which  teachers  shoald  be  held. 
He  hoped  that  this  course  of  policy  would  raise,  even  beyond  what  we  expected, 
the  standard  of  elementary  iostruction.  He  considered  the  cost  very  slight 
It  can  not  come  into  any  expanded  mind  as  an  objection.  If  it  be  an  experi- 
ment, it  is  a  noble  one,  and  snould  be  tried." 

[Mr.  Webster  has  always  stood  out  a  bold  and  eloquent  advocate  of 
common  schools.  la  his  centennial  address  at  Plymouth,  in  1822,  he  paid 
the  following  noble  tribute  to  the  policy  of  New  England  in  this 
respect : — 

"  In  this  particular,  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I  think,  a  merit 
of  a  peculiar  character.    She  early  adopted  and  has  constantly  maintained  the 
principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the  bounden  duty  of  government, 
to  provide  for  the  instmction  of  all  youth.    That  which  is  elsewhere  left  to 
chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law.    For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction, 
we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we 
look  not  to  the  question,  whether  he  himself  nave,  or  have  not,  children  to  be 
benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays.    We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and 
liberal  S3rstem  of  police,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society 
are  secured.    We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  | 
code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowl-  ' 
edge  in  an  early  age.    We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  in-    . 
tellectual  enjoyment.    By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to    ' 
purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and 
to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the 
law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and  crime.    We 
hope  for  a  security,  bejrond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  ' 
enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  sentiment    We  hope  to  continue  and 
prolong  the  time,  when,  in  tne  villages  and  farm-houses  of  New  England,  there 
may  be  undisturbed  sleep  within  unbarred  doors.    And  knowing  that  our  I 

Sovemment  rests  directly  on  the  public  will,  that  we  may  pre.serve  it,  we  en-  ' 
eavor  to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public  will.    We  do  not, 
indeed,  expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen ;  but  we  confidently 
trust,  and  our  expectation  of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on  | 
that  trust,  that  by  the  dififusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous  I 
sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence 
and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentiousness." 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Madison,  Indiana,  after  congratulating  the 
people  of  the  state  on  the  attention  they  had  paid  to  common  school 
education,  Mr.  Webster  adds : —  . 

"  Among  the  planets  in  the  sky  of  New  England — ^the  burning  lights,  which 
throw  intefligenoe  and  happineas  on  her  people — ^the  first  and  most  briUiant  is  her 
system  of  common  sohools.  I  congratulate  myself  that  my  first  speech  on  entering 
public  life  .was  in  their  behalf.  (  Education,  to  acoomplish  &e  ends  of  good  govern-  / 
ment,  shoald  be  universally  difiused.  Open  the  doors  of  the  school-house  to  all  the 
children  of  the  land.")  Let  no  man  have  the  excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his 
own  of&pring.  Place  the  means  of  education  within  his  readi,  and  if  they  remain 
in  ignorance,  be  it  his  own  reproach.  If  one  object  of  the  expenditure  of  your  / 
revenue  be  protection  sgunst  crime,  yon  could  not  aevise  a  better  or  cheaper  means 
of  obtaining  it  Other  nations  spend  their  money  in  providing  means  for  its  deteo- 
tlon  and  punishment,  but  it  is  for  the  principles  of  our  government  to  pipvide  for  Its 
never  ooonrring.  Tne  one  acts  by  coercion,  the  other  by  prevention.  On  the  dHfo- 
flion  of  education  among  the  people  rests  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our 
free  institutions.  I  apprehend  no  danger  to  our  country  from  a  foreign  foe.  Hie 
prospect  of  a  war  with  any  powerfiil  nation  is  too  remote  to  be  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion. Besides,  there  is  no  nation  on  earth  powerful  enough  to 'accomplish  our  over- 
throw. Our  destruction,  should  it  come  at  all,  will  be  from  another  quarter.  From 
the  inattention  of  the  people  to  the  oonoems  of  their  government— 4fom  their  care- 
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lenneaB  and  n^g^Egonoe — ^I  mint  oonhm  that  I  do  apptehand  aome  danger.  I 
that  they  may  plMe  too  implicit  a  oonfidenoe  in  their  publio  aerrantB,  and  £ul  pco- 
perly  to  aorutinize  their  ooiidnct,-'4hat  in  thia  way  they  may  be  made  the  dnpea  of 
deaigning  men,  and  beooine  the  inatrnmenti  of  their  own  undoing.  Make  tfaam 
inteffigent,  and  they  will  be  vigilant — gire  them  the  meana  of  deteoling  the  wneg, 
and  they  will  apply  the  remedy."] 

Rev.  Dr.  Robbins  remarked — 

"  As  the  ofier  of  the  Normal  Schools  had  been  first  made  to  the  Old  Coknr, 
that  "  mother  of  us  all,"  he  hoped  that  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims  woold 
sustain  the  exalted  character  of  their  fathers ;  and,  as  in  times  past,  so  now, 
go  forward  in  improvements  which  are  to  elevate  and  bless  all  coming  gene- 
rations.*' 

The  object  of  the  Convention  was  attained.    One  of  the  three  Normal. 
Schooia  which  the  Board  had  decided  to  establish  out  of  the  donation  of 
$10,000,  by  Mr.  D wight,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  same  sum  by  the 

I  state,  placed  at  their  disposal,  was  located  at  Bridgewater,  in  Piymoatii 

I  County. 

'  A  previous  convention  in  Plymouth  County,  at  Halifax,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1837,  had  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Legislature,  drawn  up  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,*  asking  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Education,  and  a  Teachers'  Seminary ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  presented  a  memorial  on  the 
same  subject,  drawn  up  by  Georg^LB.^merson,!  of  Boston.    The  Board 

j  of  Education  was  established  in^tiiat  year,  and  the  Normal  School  in  the 

i  year  following. 

II  ^        ■-.        —  — 

*  Although  not  directly  connected  with  the  hlMorj  of  Nonnsl  Schools  in  MiMMirhnirtfa,  it 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  no  indMdaal  In  the  whole  country  haa  done  more  to 
arouse  the  pablic  mind  of  New  England  to  the  Importance  of  Normal'  fSchooIa,  and  to  some 
extent,  the  leading  minda  of  some  other  states,  than  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks.  He  lectured  be- 
fore the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  by  their  request,  at  Concord,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  ISth 
of  June,  1837  and  1838,  and  again  In  1846«  and  in  the  former  year  at  Keene,  Portsmouth,  Concord, 
and  Nashoa ;  before  the  Lsgislature  of  Vermont,  In  1847,  and  at  several  other  points  in  that 
stale ;  before  the  State  Convention  of  the  friends  of  education  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  In 
November,  18B8;  before  the  Legislators  of  New  Jersey,  March  13, 1839;  at  Philadelphia  about 
the  same  tlme{  and  at  Providence  In  1838,  during  the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  re-organin- 
tlon  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  establishment  of  the  Pub- 
lic High  School  was  in  jeopsrdy.  On  one  of  these  visits,  Mr.  Brooks  delivered  eight  addresses 
In  seven  days.  These,  however,  are  not  all  the  times  and  places  in  which  we  have  met  with 
notices  of  his  labors  and  addreases  In  behalf  of  his  favorite  subject  Although  his  labors,  every 
where,  in  bis  own  country  and  out  of  It,  in  his  own  state  and  out  of  it,  were  gratuitous,  he  did 
not  escape  the  assaults  of  the  newspapers.  In  one  of  these,  he  was  represented  as  "  Captain 
Brooks,"  with  ferule  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmlstrasses, 
marching  for  a  Normal  School  in  the  clouds. 

t  Mr.  Emerson  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher,  in  a  district  school,  and  before  opetUog 
[  his  private  school  for  young  ladies,  he  was  principal  of  the  English  High  School,  hi  Boston, 
/  on  its  first  establishment,  in  1821.  Under  his  immediate  direction,  Colborn's  "  First  Lessons 
in  Intellectual  Arithmetic,"  printed  on  separate  sheets  for  this  purpose,  were  first  tested,  and 
the  deficiencies  ascertained  in  the  classes  of  this  school.  If  Mr.  Emerson  had  rendered  no 
other  service  to  the  cause  of  educational  improvement  In  this  country,  than  to  have  suocess* 
foUy  organized  the  First  Public  English  High  School,  and  have  assisted  in  perfecting  the  ^*  First 
I,«essons,"  be  would  be  entitled  to  a  large  meaanre  of  the  gratitude  of  teachers  and  the  publio 
generally. 


n.  IDIOTS  AND  IN8TITDTI0NS  FOR  THEIB  TRAININQ. 
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It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  that  the  con< 
dition  of  the  idiot  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  humane.  The 
celebrated  surgeon  and  philosopher,  Itard,  at  Paris,  foiled  in  his 
attempt  to  demonstrate  his  sensational  theory  by  the  idiocy  of  his 
subject,  the  famous  Savage  of  Aveyron,  was  led  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  instructing  a  class  hitherto  considered  hopeless.  Being,  how- 
ever, advanced  in  years,  and  suffering  from  the  disease  which  finally 
terminated  his  life,  Itard  felt  that  his  plans  must  be  committed  to 
younger  hands  for  execution ;  his  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Edward  Seguin, 
a  favorite  pupil  of  his,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  this  noble  phil- 
anthropic movement  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  that  choice.  Dr. 
.  Seguin  possessed  an  inextinguishable  love  for  his  race,  indomitable 
perseverance,  a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  and  a  rare  degree  of  execu- 
tive talent  There  were  many  diflSculties  to  be  surmounted,  many 
obstacles  to  be  overcome,  ere  the  first  step  could  be  taken ;  but,  before 
his  youthful  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  doubts  vanished,  difficulties  disap- 
peared, the  thick  veil  which  had  enshrouded  the  mind  of  the  idiot 
was  rent  asunder,  and  these  innocent  but  hapless  creatures  were  res- 
cued from  the  doom  of  a  life  of  utter  vacuity. 

As  in  other  works  of  philanthropy,  so  in  this,  other  laborers  were 
ready  at  once  to  enter  into  the  harvest.  To  some  of  these,  undoubt- 
edly, belongs  the  praise  of  originatilig  modes  of  instruction  which 
subsequent  experience  has  proved  successful.  Among  the  early  pio- 
neers in  the  cause  of  the  idiot,  the  names  of  Belhomme,  Ferrus,  Fal- 
ret,  Voisin,  and  Vallee,  are  deserving  of  special  honor,  as  having  con- 
tributed, in  various  ways,  to  its  success. 

Though  something  had  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  instruct- 
ing individual  cases,  it  was  not  till  1838,  that  a  school  for  idiots  was 
established  which  could  be  regarded  as  successful.  In  1842,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bicetre,  one  of  the  great  hospitals  for  the  insane,  was  set 
apart  for  their  instruction,  and  Dr.  Seguin  was  appointed  director.  He 
remained  in  this  position  for  a  time ;  but,  subsequently,  established  a 

private  institution  for  idiots  in  Paris. 
Vol.  I,  No.  4.— 40. 
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It  was  daring  this  period  that  he  prepared  his  work  on  Idiocy, 
"  Traitement  moral^  hygiene  et  Education  des  Idiots  ;"  a  work  which 
entitles  its  author  to  rank  with  the  first  professional  minds  of  the  day. 
In  his  definitions,  his  classification,  his  diagnosis,  and,  above  all,  in  his 
plans  for  the  treatment  and  instruction  of  idiots,  he  exhibits  so 
thorough  a  mastery  of  his  subject,  such  philosophical  views,  and  such 
admirable  tact,  that  his  treatise  is  invaluable  as  a  manual  to  all  who 
may  undertake  similar  labors.  In  consequence  of  the  revolution  of 
1848,  in  France,  Dr.  Seguin  came  to  this  country,  and  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Pennsylvania  iSehool  for  Idiots,  at  Grermantown. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Seguin  and  his  co-laborers,  at  Paris,  stimukted 
the  philanthropic  in  other  countries  of  Europe  to  attempt  similar  insti- 
tutions. Of  Uiese,  that  established  at  Berlin,  in  1842,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Saegert,  has  been  most  successful.  Our  reports  of 
this  Institution  are  not  very  late,  but  it  is  still,  we  believe,  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  M.  Saegert  seems  to  possess,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
that  genial  temper  so  necessary  for  the  suoeessfiil  training  of  this 
unfortunate  class. . 

Contemporaneously  with  the  organization  of  the  school  for  idiots, 
at  Berlin,  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  was  called  to  a  class  of 
imbeciles,  hitherto  entirely  neglected,  but  whose  numbers  seemed* 
almost  sufficient  to  paralyze  effort  m  their  behalt 

In  Savoy,  and  the  departments  of  Isere,  of  the  High  Alps,  and  the  Low 
Alps  in  France,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  other  mountainous  districts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  especially  in  the  narrow  and  precipitous  valleys 
of  these  regions,  a  disease  prevails,  known  as  goitre.  Its  most  marked 
feature  is  a  prodigious  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  throat, 
accompanied,  in  most  cases,  with  general  degeneration  of  the  system. 
It  is  attributed  by  medical  writers  to  impurity  of  air  and  imperfect 
ventilation,  to  want  of  sufficient  light,  the  sun  penetrating  these  val* 
leys  for  not  more  than  one  or  two  hours  of  the  day,  to  impure  water, 
innutritions  food,  severe  labor,  and  extreme  poverty.  The  children  of 
these  persons  are,  of  course,  far  more  diseased  than  their  parents,  and 
are  subject  to  a  form  of  idiocy  called  Cretinism.  Retaining  usually 
the  goitre,  they  also  suffer  from  feeble  and  swollen  limbs,  distorted 
and  deformed  features,  pale,  bloodless  and  tumid  skin,  and  almost 
entire  helplessness.  They  form,  indeed,  the  lowest  grades  of  idiocy. 
The  number  of  these  poor  wretches  is  almost  incredible.  In  the  four 
departments  named  above,  with  a  population  of  958,000,  M.  Niepce 
found,  in  1850,  64,000  Cretins,  or  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population.  In  several  of  the  cantons,  one-third  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation were  Cretins ;  and,  in  some  hamlets,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of 
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Boiel,  in  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  out  of  1,472  inhabitants,  1,011 
were  either  afiected  with  goitre  or  cretinism. 

The  attention  of  a  young  physician  of  Zurich,  Dr.  Guggenbuhl, 
was  attracted  to  these  unfortunates  in  1839 ;  and,  after  two  or  three 
years  of  experiment  had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  improving 
their  condition,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  their  instruction.  He 
accordingly  purchased  from  the  eminent  agriculturist,  Easthofer,  a 
tract  of  land,  which  he  had  already  put  under  cultivation.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Abendberg,  above  Interlachen,  about  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commanded  a  view  of  one  of  the 
finest  landscapes  in  Switzerland.  To  this  elevated  and  healthful  loca- 
tion he  brought  as  many  cretin  children  as  he  had  the  means  of 
instructing ;  and,  with  a  philanthropic  zeal  and  patience  which  none 
but  those  who  have  witnessed  his  labors  can  fully  appreciate,  he  has 
toiled  on,  (till  impaired  health  compelled  him,  some  three  years  since, 
to  entrust  his  cares,  for  a  time,  to  other  hands,)  developing  intellect 
where  few  would  have  suspected  its  existence,  and  carrying  joy  to 
many  a  household  which  had  mourned  over  the  hopeless- idiocy  of 
their  children.  This  institution  has  been  the  parent  of  several  others 
for  the  treatment  of  cretins  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly 
in  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  Sardinia,  Prussia  and  Saxony. 

Dr.  Eem,  formerly  of  Eisenach,  established,  at  Leipsic,  in  1846,  a 
private  institution  for  the  education  of  idiots  or  feeble-minded  youth. 
In  1856,  a  building  was  erected  for  this  institution  in  the  village  of 
Gohlis,  near  Leipsic  Children  are  received  without  distinction  of 
birth-place,  religion,  or  sex,  their  friends  or  charitable  persons  paying 
the  necessary  charges. 

The  translation  and  publication  of  some  reports  of  the  school  on 
the  Abendberg  by  Dr.  Twining,  and  Dr.  Conolly*s  account  of  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Segnin  and  his  coadjutors,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  idiots  at  Bath,  England,  in  1846.  Others  were  organized 
soon  after  at  Brighton  and  Lancaster.  In  the  autumn  of  1847,  an 
effort  was  made  to  establish  an  institution  on  a  large  scale,  capable  of 
accommodating  the  increasing  numbers  who  sought  for  instruction. 
In  this  movement.  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Reed  (whose  visit  to  this  country 
will  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  many,)  was  the  leader,  and  to 
his  labors  and  those  of  Dr.  John  Conolly,  whose  lifc-Iong  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  insane  have  made  him  known  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  mainly  due.  While 
making  preparations  for  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  hospital  for  idi- 
ots, the  patrons  of  this  institution  deemed  it  desirable  to  commence, 
at  once,  the  work  of  instruction,  and  accordingly,  a  school  was  com- 
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menoed  at  the  Park  House,  Higbgate,  (formerly  a  nobleman^s  ren- 
dence,)  on  the  27th  of  April,  1848.  This  becoming  full  in  less  than 
two  years,  the  committee  accepted  the  liberal  offer  of  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  to 
devote  Essex  Hall,  Colchester,  to  their  service.  This,  also,  was  soon 
filled  and  a  third  building  obtained.  Meantime,  the  friends  of  the 
idiot  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  procure  funds  for  the  erec* 
tion  of  their  new  asylum.  In  June,  1853,  the  oomer-stone  of  the 
new  edifice,  at  Earlswood,  near  Reigate,  Surrey,  was  laid  by  Prince 
Albert.  It  is  intended  to  contain  accommodations  for  400  pupils, 
and  is  now  nearly  or  quite  completed.  Its  estimated  cost  ib  $175,000, 
aside  from  the  price  of  the  estate,  which  contains  about  one  hundred 
acres.  It  is  intended  to  elevate  Essex  Hall  into  an  independent  asy- 
lum, on  the  completion  of  the  edifice  at  Earlswood.  Measures  have 
abo  been  recently  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  an  Asylum  for 
idiots  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  several  other  points  in  the 
United  Kingdoms. 

The  movement  in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  oontemporane* 
ous  with  that  in  England.  On  the  1 3th  of  January,  1846,  Hon.  F.  F. 
Backus,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Senate 
of  that  State,  moved  a  reference  of  that  portion  of  the  State  Census 
referring  to  idiots,  to  the  committee  on  Medical  Societies,  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  read  a  report 
on  the  subject,  prepared  with  great  care,  and  embodying  the  results 
of  inquiries  made  the  previous  Autumn,  urging  the  necessity  of  an 
institution  for  idiots,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  narrating  the 
success  of  similar  institutions  in  Europe.  On  the  25th  of  March  follow- 
ing, Dr.  Backus  reported  a  bill  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings,  for  an  Asylum  for  Idiots.  His  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  and  was  at  first  concurred  in  by  the  House,  but 
subsequently  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  the  party  who  were  then  in 
power  had  pledged  themselves  to  retrenchment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
State.  A  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  the  succeeding  year  but  was 
lost  in  the  house. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1846,  Hon.  Horatio  Byington,  (in  whose 
recent  death  Massachusetts  has  lost  an  eminent  citizen,  and  humanity  a 
benefactor,)  offered  a  resolution  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  idiots,  in  that  State.  Judge  Byington*s  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  subject,  according  to  his  own  statement,  by  a  letter 
from  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  the  eminent  philanthropist,  with  whom 
Dr.  Backus  had  held  correspondence  previous  to  his  own  action,  in  the 
New  York  legislature. 

The  resolution  of  Judge  Byington  passed  both  houses,  and  Dr.  8. 
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G.  Howe,  80  well  known  for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  Judge 
Byington  and  Oilman  Kimball,  Esq.,  were  appointed  Commissioners. 
Their  reports  were  very  full  and  able,  and  conclusivelj  demonstrated. 
the  necessity  of  prpviding  for  the  instruction  of  the  unfortunate  class 
whose  condition  they  had  investigated.  For  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  capacity  of  idiots  for  instruction,  however,  an  experimental  school 
was  established  at  South  Boston,  under  Dr.  Howe's  personal  supervis- 
ion. This  resulted  in  the  establishment,  in  1851,  of  the  '*  Massachu- 
setts school  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youth,''  at  South  Boston,  of 
which  Dr.  Howe  has  a  general  oversight. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  idiots  had  not  been  in- 
structed, in  this  country,  previous  to  the  Autumn  of  1848,  the  period 
when  the  experifnental  school,  at  South  Boston,  was  organized. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  instruction  had  been 
attempted,  with  success  here,  prior  to  the  first  efforts  in  Europe.  As 
early  as  1818,  an  idiot  girl  was  admitted  into  the  American  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  remained  under 
instruction  till  1824.  Others  were  received  during  nearly  every  sub- 
sequent year,  and  some  of  them  made  very  considerable  progress.  In 
all,  thirty-four  idiots  have  been  pupils  at  that  institution,  and  the  suc- 
cess which  bAs  followed  the  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  several  of  the 
cases,  of  which  we  have  a  detailed  narrative,  would  do  no  discredit 
to  any  Asylum  for  Idiots,  either  in  Europe  or  this  country. 

In  1839,  an  idiot  boy  was  received  into  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  remained  for  three  years,  under  the 
instruction  of  Prof.  Morris,  with  very  favorable  results.  • 

The  same  year.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  commenced  the  instruction  of  an 
idiotic  blind  child,  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  South 
Boston. ' 

In  July,  1848,  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  who  had  for  sev- 
eral years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  condition  of  idiots,  opened  a 
private  institution  for  their  instruction,  which,  both  under  his  admin- 
istration and  that  of  his  successor,  Dr.  Geo.  Brown,  has  met  with  the 
most  gratifying  success. ' 

Other  gentlemen  in  Massachusetts  devoted  a  large  measure  of  zeal 
snd  energy  to  the  promotion  of  this  good  work.  Among  these  it 
may  not  be  invidious  to  name  Mr.  George  Sumner,  whose  eloquent 
letters  from  Europe,  describing  the  school  at  Bicetre,  rendered  effi- 
cient aid  to  ihe  incipient  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Idiots,  and  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  whose  valuable  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity  and  idiocy,  recently  published,  have  laid  the  country 
under  obligation. 
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The  Legislature  of  New  York,  though  before  any  other  in  taking 
cognizance  of  the  subject  of  idiocy,  was  more  tardy  in  its  action  thMi 
that  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  not  till  1851  that  an  experimental 
school  was  established  at  Albany,  and  Dr.  Wilbur,  who  had  already  had 
three  years  experience  in  the  instruction  of  imbecilee,  at  Barre,  was 
elected  its  Superintendent.  In  1854,  the  comer-stone  of  the  State 
Asylum  for  Idiots,. was  laid  at  Syracuse,  and  in  August^  1855,  the 
school  at  Albany,  already  permanently  established,  was  removed  to 
the  new  edifice.  The  Asylum  occupies  a  commanding  site,  to  the 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  while  its  architectural  beauty 
renders  it  an  ornament  to  the  enterprising  city  whose  liberality 
secured  its  location,  and  to  the  State  whose  mnnificence  provided 
such  ample  accommodations  for  this  hitherto  neglected  class,  its  inter- 
nal arrangements  are  so  admirable  as  to  make  it  a  desirable  model  for 
institutions  of  the  kind. 

With  an  edifice  so  well  arranged,  a  superintendent  in  whom  are 
combined,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  those  traits  of  character  which 
mark  the  successful  instructor,  and  a  corps  of  teachers  of  extraordi- 
nary efficiency,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  results  attained  by  the 
Asylum,  even  at  this  early  period  of  its  history,  surpass  those  of  any 
institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country  or  Europe.  ^ 

Pennsylvania  has  also  established  a  school  for  the  training  of  idi- 
ots, at  Germantown,  now  in  its  third  year  of  successfnl  progress 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Massachusetts  experimental  school  during  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  its  history.  The  recent  accession  of  Dr.  Seguin  to  the  corps  of 
instructors  in  this  school,  can  not  fail  to  increase,  very  greatly,  its 
reputation. 

During  the  past  year,  Connecticut  and  Kentucky  have  taken  the 
first  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  simihir  institutions. 

Having  thus  hastily  sketched  the  history  of  this  humanitarian  mov^ 
ment,  it  remuns  for  us  to  discuss  the  objects  proposed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Idiots,  the  means  by  which  these  ob|ects  are  accomplished, 
and  the  results  thus  far  attained  in  the  most  successful  schools. 

It  may  be  well,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  answer  two  or  three  ques- 
tions which  meet  us  at  the  threshold  of  our  investigations.  And  first, 
what  constitutes  idiocy  ?  "  The  type  of  an  idiot,"  says  Dr.  Seguin, 
^  is  an  individual  who  knows  nothing,  can  do  nothing,  and  wishes 
nothing ;  and  every  idiot  approaches  more  or  less  to  this  maximum 
of  incapacity."  Of  the  many  definitions  which  writers  on  this  subject 
have  essayed,  no  one  appears  entirely  free  from  objection ;  and  though, 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  escape  falling  into  the  same  condemnation,  we 
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are  disposed  to  offer  one  which  shall,  at  least,  possess  the  merit  of 
iM^vity.  We  should  define  idiocy,  then,  at  the  result  of  an  infirmity 
of  the  body  which  prevents,  to  a  'greater,  or  less  extent^  the  develop^ 
menl  of  the  physical,  moral  and  intelkettutl  powers. 

What  is  the  proportion  of  idiots  to  the  population  ?  The  data  we  yet 
possess  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  answer  this  question  accurately, 
in  regard  to  our  own  country,  though  approximations  have  been  made 
towards  a  census  of  this  class,  in  several  States.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Europe  the  number  of  cretins,  as  already  stated,  is  very 
great.  In  the  Alpine  districts  they  constitute  from  5  to  10  per  cent, 
of  the  population ;  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  recent  returns,  there 
are  over  60,000,  a  little  more  than  one- half  of  one  per  cent ;  in 
France,  nearly  or  quite  one-third  of  one  per  cent. ;  in  this  country, 
Connecticut  has  fully  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent. ;  Massachusetts,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Jarvis^  late  report,  has  about  one-ninth  of  one  per  cent. ;  ^ 
but  this  is  undoubtedly  far  below  the  truth,  for  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain,  even  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  statistics  of  large  cities ; 
thus,  in  Dr.  J.'s  report,  Boeton,  with  170,000  inhabitants,  reports  only 
21  idiots,  while  Barnstable,  with  only  5,000,  reports  25  1 

What  are  the  causes  of  idiocy  ?  Few  questions  are  more  difficult . 
of  full  and  satisfactory  solution  than  this.  We  have  already  enumer- 
ated the  alledged  causes  of  cretinism,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  M. 
Niepce  has  not  given  sufficient  prominence  to  one  cause  to  which  he 
refers  incidentally,  the  bad  brandy,  (^*  mauvaise  eau-de-vie,'')  which 
they  drink  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  the  most  brutish  intoxication. 

In  England  and  this  country,  intemperance  on  the  part  of  one  or 
both  parents,  is  certainly  tbe  roost  proliHc  cause  of  fatuity,  and  when 
poverty,  filth,  recklessness,  and  intemperance  are  united,  and  the  half 
starved  inebriate,  maddened  with  woe,  drinks  that  he  may  forgot  his 
wretchedness,  we  have  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  produce  idiocy  in  his  ofilspring. 

There  are  cases,  however,  and  the  number  is  quite  considerable,  in 
which  we  must  look  for  other  causes  than  intemperance  or  extreme 
poverty.  For  some  of  these  the  inter-marriage  of  near  relatives,  fbr 
one  or  two  generations,  is  a  satisfactory  reason ;  for  othen,  hereditary 
tendency  to  insanity,  to  scrofula,  or  to  consumption ;  in  others  still, 
indulgence  in  ^centious  habits,  or  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of 
the  unborn  babe,  a  practice  which  is  fearfully  increasing  in  our  coun- 
try, must  be  assigned  as  the  cause ;  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  avarice, 
must  be  reckoned,  also,  among  the  sources  of  this  fearful  infirmit|L 
It  has  often  occurred  that  when  one  or  both  parents  were  so  fully  pos- 
sessed with  the  greed  of  gain,  that  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
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were  wholly  n^lected,  and  in  their  furious  pursuit  of  wealth  ihej 
paused  not  for  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  thought  not  of  the  future,  and 
heeded  not  the  appeals  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  or  the  dying  for  sympa- 
thy or  succor,  their  o&pring  have  been  idioUi  of  the  very  lowest  class. 

In  short,  humiliating  as  the  thought  may  be,  we  are  driven-  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  vast  amount  of  idiocy,  in  our  world,  is  the  direct 
result  of  violation  of  the  physical  and  moral  laws  which  govern  our 
being ;  that  oft  times  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  thus  visited  upon 
their  children ;  and  that  the  parent,  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary 
gratification  of  his  deprived  appetite,  inflicts  upon  his  hapless  offspring 
a  life  of  utter  vacuity. 

We  shall  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  objects  to  be  attained 
in  the  treatment  of  idiocy,  if  we  consider  first  the  condition  of  the 
idiot  before  he  has  been  instructed.  When  first  brought  to  the  Asy- 
lum, he  is  generally  feeble,  wanting  in  muscular  development,  often 
partially  paralyzed,  sluggish,  and  inactive;  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  very  imperfect,  especially  in  the  extremities;  there  is  a  gen- 
eral unhealthy  look  ;  the  nervous  system  is  frequently  deranged ;  the 
gait  and  voluntary  movements  generally  awkward  and  irregular ;  he 
is  usually  addicted  to  slavering  and  automatic  motion  of  the  head, 
hands,  lips,  or  tongue ;  the  senses  are  undeveloped ;  the  eye  is  per- 
fectly formed,  but  the  retina  communicates  to  the  brain  no  definite 
idea  of  form,  color,  or  size ;  the  ear  is  without  defect,  yet  often  the 
sweetest  notes  of  music  and  the  most  hideous  and  discordant  sounds 
pass  alike  unheeded ;  the  organs  of  speech  are  as  perfect  as  those  of 
Webeter  or  Clay,  but  he  is  either  entirely  dumb,  or  utters  only  gut- 
tural sounds  which  convey  no  idea  to  others ;  his  appetite,  tastes,  and 
habits  are  more  gross  than  those  of  most  animals ;  he  often  exhibits 
the  voracity  of  the  wolf,  and  the  uncleanliness  of  the  swine.  His 
mind  is  as  much  degraded  as  his  physical  nature — only  his  instincts 
of  hunger,  thirst,  fear,  rage,  and  resistance  have  been  developed.  It 
is  needless  to  add^  that  while  in  such  a  condition  moral  emotion  is  impos- 
sible. Such  is  the  condition  of  very  many  of  those  who  are  brought  to 
these  institutions  for  training.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  cases 
apparently  more  hopeless. 

The  object  of  training  is  to  change  this  torpid,  sluggish,  inert  con- 
dition, to  health,  vigor,  and  activity ;  to  send  the  heathy  red  blood 
coursing  through  the  veins  and  arteries ;  to  overcome  the  automatic 
movements,  and  subject  the  nervous  system  to  the  control  of  the  will ; 
t^ubsUtute  for  the  vacant  gaze  of  the  idiot,  the  intelligent,  speaking 
eye,  which  recognizes  the  hues  of  beauty  in  the  rainbow,  and  reads 
ijD  the  countenance  of  firiendship,  the  look  of  reproof  or  the  glance  of 
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love ;  to  aocustom  the  inattentive  ear  to  recognize  tbe  stem  tones  of  re- 
buke, or  the  gentle  accents  of  affection  ;  to  notice  and  enjoy  the  melodies 
of  the  songsters  of  the  grove,  or  the  more  expressive  songs  warbled  by 
human  voices ;  to  accustom  those  lips  which  have  hitherto  uttered  only 
unmeaning  and  discordant  sounds,  to  speak,  if  not  with  all  the  graces  of 
oratory,  at  least  with  distinctness  and  fluency. 

A  further  object  of  training  is  to  overcome  the  filthy  and  degrading 
habits  in  which  the  idiot  has  hitherto  indulged ;  to  transform  this 
gluttonous,  beastly  creature,  into  a  man,  capable  of  observing  all  the 
proprieties  of  life,  no  longer  greedy,  selfish,  voracious,  and  quarrel- 
some, but  temperate,  quiet^  courteous,  and  thoughtful  of  the  interest  of 
others ;  to  rouse  the  hitherto  dormant  intellect,  to  induce  mental  activ- 
ity, and  stimulate  thought  and  study  ;  and  above  all,  to  awaken  the 
consciousness  of  his  responsibility  to  Grod,  and  of  his  duties  toward 
his  fellow  man. 

Do  you  say  that  the  attainment  of  these  objects  is  beyond  the 
power  of  humanity  ?  We  answer  that  this  result  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  is  now  in  the  process  of  accomplishment,  in  every  school 
for  idiots  in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  requires,  indeed,  patience, 
intelligence,  and  love,  all  in  active  exercise ;  but  these  qualities  have 
not  yet  deserted  our  earth,  and  there  yet  live  men  and  women  whose 
names  should  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  for  that  moral  her- 
oism which  has  led  them  to  devote  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to 
the  elevation  of  these,  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  our  race. 

The  means  adopted  to  accomplish  such  wonderful  results  are,  of 
course,  varied.  Among  these  the  apparatus  of  the  gymnasium  holds 
a  high  rank.  By  means  of  the  ladders,  swings,  steps,  dumb  bells,  <ko., 
the  muscular  system  is  developed  and  invigorated ;  automatic  move- 
.ment  overcome ;  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  muscles  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  will ;  concert  of  action  and  obedience  to  commands 
enforced ;    and  the  perceptions  quickened  and  elevated. 

The  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  speech  is  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty, oflen  requiring  one  or  two  years  of  patient  labor  before  the 
enunciation  of  the  first  word.  Instruction  in  this,  as  in  every  thing 
else  where  idiots  are  the  pupils,  must  be  of  the  most  elementary 
character.  It  is  necessary,  for  instance,  in  teaching'  the  compound 
sounds,  such  as  cA,  th,  gr^  br,  cr,  to  resolve  them  into  their  original 
elements,  and  teach  the  child  each  constituent,  at  first,  separately, 
and  afterwards  in  combination.  The  attention  is  attra(5ted  and  the 
perceptive  faculties  cultivated  by  lessons  in  objects ;  form  and  size 
are  taught  by  blocks  of  different  sizes  and  forms,  which  the  pupil  is 
required  to  insert  into  corresponding  cavities  in  a  board ;  color  by 
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wooden  figures  of  the  same  form  but  of  differeot  hues.  Practice  in 
working  with  crewels,  and  picture  lessons  have  also  proved  of  great 
advantage. 

Wards  are  next  taught,  not  letters,  for  ii  toord  can  be  associated 
with  an  object,  in  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  while  letters  can  not ;  next, 
the  ideas  of  form  and  size,  already  acquired,  are  put  in  practice  by 
writing  and  drawing;  Geography  is  taught  by  outline  maps,  and  the 
elementary  principles  of  grammar  by  exercises  dictated  by  the  teacher. 

The  idea  of  number  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  acquif^ition 
for  the  idiot.  Very  few  can  count  beyond  three  or  four  when  brought 
to  the  Asylum.  This  incapacity  is  overcome  by  patient  and  repeated 
exercises,  until,  step  by  step,  the  mysteries  of  numeration,  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  have  been  unravelled.  The 
process  is  slow  and  painful,  but  it  is  at  last  crowned  with  success. 

In  the  development  of  the  moral  nature,  great  difficulties  are 
encountered.  The  comprehension  of  an  abstract  idea  is  fkr  beyond  an 
idiof s  capacity ;  his  conception  of  goodness  must  be  derived  from 
the  manifestation  of  it  in  his  teachers  and  friends ;  of  sin,  from  his  own 
misconduct  or  that  of  others ;  hence,  with  him,  love  must  be  the  key  note 
of  all  progress,  and  under  its  genial  influence,  his  stubborn  and  refrac- 
tory nature  will  yield  like  wax  before  the  fire ;  his  vicious  and  hurt- 
ful propensities  become  subject  to  control ;  and  learning  to  love  *^  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,"  he  soon  attains  to  some  ktiowledge  and 
love  for  "God  whom  he  hath  not  seen,*'  and  his  humble,  childlike 
faith  should  put  to  the  blush  many,  who  with  more  exalted  intellects 
are  wandering  in  the  mazes  of  unbelief. 

Not  far  from  one-fourth  of  all  the  idiots  in  any  State  or  country, 
are  susceptible  of  improvement  by  the  treatment  we  have  described. 
In  the  countries  where  cretinism  prevails,  pupils  over  seven  years  of 
age  are  not  considered  as  capable  of  succe^ful  instruction,  but  in 
other  countries  idiots  are  received  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
and  in  the  English  schools  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty,  even.  There 
is,  however,  far  less  hope  of  material  progress  in  adults  than  in  chil- 
dren— and  it  is  hardly  desirable  that  those  beyond  fourteen  or  fifteen 
should  be  placed  under  instruction.  Epilepsy,  a  not  infrequent  con- 
a>mitant  of  idiocy,  is  a  serious  bar  to  improvement,  and  where  severe, 
entirely  precludes  the  idea  of  any  considerable  success. 

That  the  schools  already  established  have  been  successful,  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  idiots,  beyond  what  their  most  sanguine  friends 
dared  hope,  is  a  fact  admitting  of  no  question  ;  that  they  are  not  yet 
perfect,  none  will  more  readily  acknowledge  than  those  who  have 
labored  longest  in  them ;  further  experience  will  undoubtedly  add  to 
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ihe  resources  of  the  teacher,  and  may  render  his  labovfr  less  arduous, 
while  it  insures  him  a  greater  measure  of  success.  What  has  already 
been  accomplished  may,  perhaps,  be  more  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
by  the  narrative  of  a  few  cases,  than  by  any  other  method. 

The  following  case  is  from  the  report  of  the  English  Asylum  for 
Idiots,  at  Highgate,  for  1854 : 

''B.  T.,  a  boy  aged  15  years.  Admitted,  Oct^  1852.  Was  the 
sport  of  all  the  boys  of  the  village ;  was  afraid  of  strangers ;  would 
not  speak  to  any  one,  even  to  his  friends ;  he  appeared  quite  hopeless. 
Ajgnl,  1854.  He  did  not  speak  for  four  months  after  admission ; 
was  constantly  moping ;  he  has  now  found  that  he  is  with  friends, 
and  is  gaining  courage ;  can  speak  well ;  will  repeat  the  creed,  com- 
mandments, and  church  prayers  accurately ;  is  very  attentive  to  the 
religious  services  at  home,  and  is  anxious  to  go  to  church  every  Sun- 
day ;  can  read  and  write  well ;  and  is  a  basket  maker.'' 

The  following  is  from  Dr.  Guggenbuhrs  report,  for  1852 : 

"  Marie  was  received  into  the  Institution  of  the  Abendbei^,  at  the 
age  of  seven  and  a  half  years.  She  was  in  a  state  of  atrophy  ;  her  skin 
was  cold,  hung  loose  like  a  sack,  and  was  covered  with  an  eruption ; 
she  could  not  walk ;  her  joints  were  soft  and  unable  to  support  her 
weight ;  she  could  not  speak  a  word,  but  would  make  a  howling  noise 
for  hours  together ;  ate  any  thing  that  came  in  her  way ;  destroyed 
all  that  could  be  broken,  and  gave  no  attention  to  any  thing  that 
parsed  before  her ;  at  times  she  would  beat  and  even  bite  herself; 
during  several  months  she  never  slept  at  night.  After  six  months 
she  was  able  to  stand  alone,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  could  walk  very 
well ;  her  voracious  appetite  \b  overcome,  and  she  now  eats  properly;  the 
nervous  excitement  is  subdued ;  she  is  obedient  and  friendly ;  con- 
verses very  well ;  plays  with  flowers  and  animals,  calls  them  by  name, 
and  enjoys  the  blessing  of  sleep  of  which  she  had  long  been  deprived.** 

Dr.  Brown,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  at  Barre,  MasSi^ 
gives  the  following  case  in  his  report  for  1853  : 

"A  young  man  of  18  years  of  age,  who,  from  infancy,  1/ad  been 
always  peculiar  and  deficient  in  his  mental  manifestations,  and  was 
entirely  dumb.  From  want  of  proper  culture  add  direction  of  the 
vocal  organs,  he  could  make  only  the  guttural  sound  of  the  Trachea; 
did  not  move  the  lips  when  attempting  to  utter  sounds ;  was  extremely 
filthy  and  brutish  in  his  habits,  disobedient  and  sluggish  in  the 
extreme. 

His  physical  health  was  perfect,  his  muscles  were  largely  and  well 
developed.  His  perception  was  good,  and  he  understood  what  was 
said  to  him  but  could  not  apply  his  knowledge ;  his  hearing  was  per*> 
feet      Having  been  left  unrestrained  from  childhood,  and  having 
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attained  to  an  age  when  the  evil  habits  he  had  acquired  had  become 
fixed,  and  his  animal  appetites  being  his  only  source  of  enjoyment,  1 
received  bim  with  great  reluctance,  expecting  that  he  would  make 
very  little  improvement. 

He  has  now  been  with  me  a  little  more  than  a  year.  It  was  nearly 
three  months  before  I  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  utter  a  correct 
vocal  sound.  I  moulded  his  lips  with  my  fingers ;  put  blocks  and 
rings  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  into  his  mouth ;  taught  him  gen- 
eral and  special  imitation ;  and  finally  succeeded  in  concentrating  suffi- 
cient nervous  energy  on  the  muscles  of  the  lips  and  vocal  organs  to«en- 
able  him  to  master  all  the  vowels,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance,  patience, 
and  drilling,  he  finally  acquired  the  ability  to  pronounce  the  conso- 
nants and  many  of  their  combinations.  By  a  rigid  course  of  disci- 
pline his  filthy  habits  were  overcome. 

He  now  reads  in  Webb's  First  Reader,  and  is  rapidly  learning  to 
speak  the  names  of  surrounding  objects.  His  ideas  of  form,  of  color, 
and  of  numbers,  are  now  very  good,  and  he  is  ac<juiring  a  general 
knowledge  of  Qeography,  Arithmetic,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  He 
can  write  well  fix)m  a  copy,  can  draw  very  creditably  and  is  apt  at 
almost  any  kind  of  labor.  No  one  would  imagine  that  this  well 
behaved  young  man,  could  have  led  such  a  mere  animal  life  one  year 
nnoe.  He  will  be  capable,  under  proper  superintendence,  of  being 
highly  useful  in  any  department  of  labor,  and  had  he  been  under 
suitable  training  when  young,  he  would  have  been,  I  think,  entirely 
cured  of  all  his  deficiencies. 

Dr.  Howe,  in  his  report  for  1851,  describes  the  following  case: 

"S.  J.  W.,  six  years  old  when  admitted  in  Oct,  1848.  He  was  a 
pitiful  sight  to  behold.  He  could  not  stand  or  even  sit  erect.  He 
had  no  command  of  his  limbs,  not  even  so  much  as  an  infant  of  three 
months,  for  it  can  work  its  arms  and  kick  its  legs  vigorously ;  this 
poor  boy,  however,  could  do  neither,  but  lay  almost  like  a  jelly-fish, 
as  though  his  body  were  a  mass  of  flesh  without  any  bones  in  it. 
He  could  not  even  chew  solid  food,  but  subsisted  on  milk,  of  which 
he  drank  large  quantities.  The  utmost  he  could  do,  in  the  way  of 
motion,  was  to  prop  up  his  head  with  one  hand,  and  move  the  other 
feebly  about  He  seemed  to  hear,  bu(  his  eyes  were  dull  and  his  other 
senses  quite  inactive.  He  drivelled  at  the  mouth,  and  his  habits  were, 
in  all  respects,  like  those  of  an  infant.  He  was  speechless,  neither 
using  nor  understanding  language,  though  he  made  several  sounds 
which  seemed  to  be  a  feeble  imitation  of  words. 

The  mode  of  treatment  adopted  was  this :  he  was  bathed  daily  in 
cold 'Water;  his  limbs  were  rubbed;  he  was  dragged  about  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  little  wagon,  by  the  other  boys ;  his  muscles  were  exer 
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dsed ;  he  was  made  to  grasp  with  his  hands,  and  gradually  to  raise 
himself  up  by  them ;  he  was  held  up  and  made  to  bear  a  little  weight 
on  his  lower  limbs ;  then  a  little  more,  until,  at  last,  to  his  great  de- 
light, he  was  able  to  go  about  alone,  by  holding  on  the  wall,  or  to 
one's  finger ;  even  to  go  up  stairs,  by  clinging  to  the  balusters.  Du- 
ring the  second  year  he  has  continued  to  improve.  He  is  now  decent 
in  all  his  habits,  and  tidy  in  his  appearance ;  his  countenance  is  bright 
and  pleasing ;  he  can  sit  at  the  table  and  feed  himself  witl^  knife  and 
fork ;  and  though  be  does  not  venture  to  go  alone,  his  limbs  not  being 
quite  strong  enough,  he  can  almost  do  it,  and  he  walks  about  by  hold- 
ing on  to  one's  finger ;  all  his  senses  have  improved  greatly,  and  he 
18  so  changed,  generally,  that  he  could  hardly  be  recognized  as  the 
same  being  who,  two  years  ago,  incapable  of  sitting  at  a  desk,  used 
to  lie  upon  a  mattress  in  the  school -room.'* 

Mr.  James  B.  Richards,  of  Germantown,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  remarkable  improvement  of  a  boy  under  his  training. 

'*A  case  of  congenital  idiocy-— one  of  the  most  hopeless  and 
degraded  creatures  that  could  be  found ;  presenting  to  the  bodily  eye 
extremely  feeble  claims  to  being  called  a  human  being.  He  had  not 
learned  to  creep,  nor  had  he  even  strength  sufficient  to  roll  himself 
upon  the  floor  when  laid  upon  it.  Owing  to  a  paralysis  of  the  lower 
limbs,  they  were  insensible  to  pain.  Mastication  was>  with  him  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  His  mother  told  me  that  she  used  to  feed 
him  almost  exclusively  ^n  milk,  purchasing  for  him,  as  she  said,  a  gal- 
lon per  day.  Although  five  and  a  half  years  of  age,  he  had  not  appar- 
ently any  more  knowledge  of  things,  their  names  and  uses,  than  a 
new  born  infant. 

This  being  the  lowest  case  that  could  be  found,  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  the  plan  to  develop  and  educate  idiotic  and  imbecile  children,  it 
was  thought  best  to  undertake  his  training,  although  it  seemed  more 
like  a  work  of  creation  than  of  education.  The  most  sanguine  friends 
of  the  cause  threw  discouragements  in  the  way.  Yet  by  a  patient 
and  persevering  system  of  well  directed  effort,  he  has  been  so  far 
developed  ihat,  at  the  present  time,  he  walks  about  the  house  or  yard 
without  any  assistance;  takes  care  of  himself;  attends  to  his  own 
immediate  wants ;  sits  at  the  table  with  the  family,  and  feeds  himself 
as  well  as  children  ordinarily  do ;  talks  perfectly  well,  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  things  around  him.  In  short,  he  has  learned  to  read^  and 
does  not  differ  in  his  habits  from  a  boy  four  years  of  age,  unless  it  be 
that  he  is  more  sluggish  in  his  movements." 

A  recent  visitor  at  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  narrates  the 
following  cases : 
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*'  Nattie  and  WiHie^  now  11  and  12  yesTB  of  age,  were  taken  from 
tbe  Idiot  bouse  on  Randall's  Island,  by  Dr.  Wilbur,  in  Dec,  1851. 
T%eir  appearance,  as  described  by  persons  who  saw  tbem  at  that  time, 
must  have  been  painful  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  Both  had 
been  idiots  from  birth,  both  were  partially  paralyzed,  and  both 
entirely  dumb,  and  not  capable  of  understanding  more  than  a  dozen 
words.  So  hopeless  was  their  condition  that  the  physician  at  Ran- 
dairs  Island,  who  was  absent  when  Dr.  Wilbur  selected  them,  on  his 
return,  wrote  to  Dr.  W.,  expressing  his  regret  at  his  selection,  as  he 
feared  that  it  would  only  bring  disgrace  upon  the  effort  to  instruct 
idiots,  to  attempt  the  instruction  of  those  who  were  so  evidently  be- 
yond the  reach  of  improvement 

Both  now  exhibit  as  much  intelligence  as  ordinary  children  of  their 
age.  Neither  speaks  very  fluently,  in  consequence  of  some  paralysis 
still  existing,  but  both  are  improving  rapidly  in  this  respect  Both 
write  well  on  the  blackboard.  In  thorough  knowledge  of  Grammar 
and  Geography,  very  few  children,  of  their  age,  are  their  equals.  In 
a  very  severe  and  protracted  examination  iu  Geography,  embracing 
minute  details  in  regard  to  the  topography  of  most  of  the  countries  on 
the  globe,  and  many  particulars  in  regard  to  physical  Geography,  and 
drawing  maps  upon  the  blackboard,  neither  they  nor  the  other  mem- 
bers of  a  class  of  six  or  seven  missed  a  single  question.  In  Gram- 
mar, both  supplied  adjectives,  nouns,  verbs,  or  adverbs,  to  given  verbs 
and  nouns,  with  remarkable  promptness  and  to  an  extent  which  ^rould 
have  severely  tasked  my  vocabulary.  In  Arithmetic,  both  exhibited 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  ground  rules,  and  Nattie  gave  at  once, 
any  and*  all  multiples  of  numbers  as  high  as  132,  and  added,  multi- 
plied, and  divided  fractions  with  great  readiness. 

In  Bible  History,  they  related,  partly  in  pantomime,  but  in  a  most 
graphic  way,  any  required  Bible  incident  The  extremely  amiable 
and  affectionate  manners  of  these  two  interesting  children,  and  the 
intense  activity  of  their  newly  developed  intellects,  render  them  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  the.  visitor. 

J.  C,  a  girl  of  16  years  of  age,  has  been  under  Dr.  Wilbur's  care 
a  little  more  than  four  years.  When  received,  she  was  mischievous 
and  vicious,  very  nervous,  and  could  not  speak  distinctly.  She  could 
not  be  left  alone  with  other  children,  from  a  propensity  to  injure  them. 
She  knew  some  of  her  letters,  but  could  not  be  taught  to  read  or 
write  by  any  ordinary  methods. 

She  now  reads  well,  writes  a  handsome  hand,  is  remarkably  profi- 
cient in  Geography  and  Grammar,  and  has  made  good  progress  in 
addition  and  subtraction.     She  sews  very  neatly,  and  is  very  capable 
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as  an  assistant  in  houdehoTd  matters.  Her  nervonsness  is  no  longer 
troublesome,  her  waywardness  has  entirely  disappeared.  In  respect 
to  moral  training,  she  seems  more  advanced  than  most  of  the  other 
pupils.  She  manifests  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  Bible  History, 
and  with  the  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  When  requested  to 
repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  she  did  so  with  a  reverence,  an  irapressive- 
ness,  and  an  evident  understanding  of  its  petitions,  which  exhibited 
in  a  very  favorable  light,  her  intelligence  and  thoughtfulness;  and  as 
I  listened  to  this  once  vicious  and  wayward  idiot,  thus  uttering,  in 
our  Saviour's  own  words,  her  petitions  to  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace, 
I  was  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  before,  with  the  adaptation  of 
that  sublime  prayer  to  every  human  want." 

Such  are  the  results  attained  in  the  very  short  period  since  these 
schools  have  been  established.  That  all  idiots  will  not  make  as  great 
improvement  as  some  of  these,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  all  of  suit- 
able age  and  health  will  improve,  and  that  sufficiently  to  satisfy 'the 
most  exacting. 

Nor  does  the  history  of  the  past  condition  of  this  hapless  class 
afford  us  any  ground  for  hope  that  they  can  be  materially  elevated 
from  their  present  condition,  by  any  other  means.     Nearly,  or  quite, 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  are  tenants  of  our  alms  houses  or  houses 
of  correction.     Full  one-half  of  the  remainder  are  children  of  parents 
who  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty ;  for  these,  whether  in  the 
alms  house  or  out  of  it,  there  can  be  no  improvement,  except  by 
removal  from  their  present  associations.     Fed  with  improper  or  innu- 
tritious  food,  often  allowed  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  generally 
idle,  often  made  the  sport  of  thoughtless  children  and  adults,  without 
shame  or  sense  of  decency,  filthy  and  degraded,  they  are  pests  in  com- 
munity, often  exerting  a  depraving  influence  over  the  young,  which 
no  subsequent  instruction  can  remove.     Nor  are  the  imbecile  children 
of  the  wealthy  generally  benefited  by  their  parents'  wealth,  if  allowed 
to  remain  at  home.    The  sluggish,  inactive  temperament,  and  glutton- 
ous appetite,  which  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  success  in  their  treat- 
ment at  Asylums,  are  pampered  and  indulged  at  home, — and  it  often 
.occurs  that  the  worst  pupils,  in  an  Institution  for  Idiots,  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich.     In  the  present  condition  of  society  we  see  no  alter- 
native.   These  helpless  and  degraded  fellow  creatures  are  on  our 
hands,  and  we  must  provide  for  their  instruction  and  improvement ; 
if  we  can  remove,  in  part,  the  blighting,  withering  results,  of  violated 
physical  laws,  let  us  do  so ;  for  they  are  the  victims,  not  the  otfendejrs. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  great  work  for  the  philanthropist  and  moral 
reformer  to  accomplish,  to  remove  the  causes  of  idiocy,  insanity,  pau- 
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perism)  and  crime.  God  has  granted  to  onr  day  and  generation,  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  sources  whence  spring  these  gigantic  evils, 
than  to  our  fathers,  and  he  has  imposed  upon  as  a  corresponding  obli' 
gation  to  use  our  best  endeavors  for  their  removal  Every  arrival 
from  Europe  brings  hither  a  host  of  the  lower  classes  of  European 
Society,  often  ignorant,  degraded,  and  vicious.  These,  if  suffered  to 
congregate  in  our  large  cities,  taint  the  whole  community,  as  with  a 
moral  pestilence.  They  must  be  scattered'  over  the  vast  prairies  of 
the  west,  where  profitable  labor  is  possible,  where  their  influence  will 
not  be  felt,  and  where,  with  the  prospects  of  a  life  of  comfort  before 
them,  they  may  become  good  citizens. 

The  evils  of  intemperance  must  be  stayed ;  we  care  not  whether  it 
be  accomplished  by  a  prohibitory  law  or  by  any  other  effective  means; 
but  the  middle  and  higher  classes  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the 
suffering  poor,  to  stop  the  swelling  tide  of  human  woe  which  this  vice 
daily  produces ;  to  accomplish  this  it  is  not  sufficient  to  close  the 
dram  shops, — the  use  of  alchoholic  drinks  must  be  abandoned  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor. 

A  great  reform  is  also  needed  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Model 
lodging  houses  and  tenements  must  be  erected,  not  in  low,  dank, 
miasmatic  localities,  but  in  healthy  situations,  where  light  and  venti- 
lation, frequent  bathing,  economy  in  warmth  and  cooking,  and  the 
privacy  of  home  can  be  attained  ;  the  renting  of  cellars  as  tenements 
and  the  occupation  of  tenant  houses,  such  as  our  public  prints  have 
recently  exposed,  must  be  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties. 
Measures  must  also  be  adopted  for  the  instruction  of  the  masses,  not 
only  in  those  physiological  laws  which  appertain  to  their  health  and 
well  being,  but  in  those  branches  of  intellectual  culture  which  will 
improve  their  social  condition,  and  those  questions  of  morals  and 
religion  which  concern  their  eternal  welfare. 

We  are  firm  believers  in  "  the  good  time  coming;"  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  race  is  making  progress,  that  as  an  eminent  statesman  has  well 
said,  *' the  frightful  number  of  those  unfortunates,  whose  ranks  encum- 
ber the  march  of  humanity, — the  insane,  the  idiots,  the  blind,  the  dea( 
the  drunkards,  the  criminals,  the  paupers  will  dwindle  away,  as  the 
light  of  knowledge  makes  clear  the  laws  which  govern  our  exisir 
ence."  But  in  the  words  of  the  same  eloquent  writer,  "  in  the  mean- 
time, let  none  of  them  be  lost;  let  none  of  them  be  uncared  for; 
but,  whenever  the  signal  is  given  of  a  man  in  distress,  no  matter  how 
deform^,  how  vicious,  how  loathsome,  even,  he  may  be,  let  it  be 
regarded  as  a  call  to  help  a  brother." 
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REFORMATORY  EDUCATION. 


Lx  our  last  Number,  [for  March,]  a  few  remarks  were  made  on  the  Cbimes 
or  Childbbk,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  arresting  the  attention  of  oar  readem 
to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  subject  of  preyentive  and  reformatory 
institutions  and  agencies.  We  continue  the  subject  in  this  number  by  pre- 
senting an  account  of  the  Agricultural  Colonies  of  France,  and  particularly 
of  that  of  Mettray,  by  M.  Demeti,— who  in  that  establishment  has  achieved 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  educational  works  of  our  age,  by  applying  on  a 
large  scale  the  principles  of  domestic  and  agricultural  training  to  the  reform*- 
tion  of  young  criminals,  and  the  still  higher  purpose  of  preventing  pauperism 
and  crime,  by  inoorporatbig  those  principles  into  the  early  education  of  orphan, 
pauper  and  neglected  children.  His  success,  confirming  the  earlier  experience 
of  Pestalozzi,  at  Neuhof,  and  of  Wichem,  at  Hamburg,  has  established  the 
practicability  of  accustoming  young  persons,  who  have  been  deprived  in  early 
life  of  a  religious  home,  or  been  subjected  to  vicious  associations  and  overpower- 
ing temptations,  to  habits  of  useful  labor,  and  to  the  kindly  restraints  and 
humanizing  influences  of  domestic  lifb. 

Small  rural  colonies,  arranged  in  families,  are  fiut  supplanting  the  great  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  where  hundreds  of  oiphans  it  may  be,  are  well  fed,  clothed 
and  lodged,  under  salaried  governors,  secretaries  and  keepers,  but  with  little  or 
nothing  of  that  fireside  education,  that  cultivation  of  the  feelings,  those  habits 
of  mutual  help  and  courtesy,  that  plantation  of  delightful  remembrances  of 
innocent  sports  and  rambles  in  the  field,  or  that  acquisition  of  ready  tact  in  all 
household  and  rural  industry,  which  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  good 
practical  home  culture. 

Prisons  of  high  stone  walls  and  barred  windows,  where  hundreds  of  young 
inmates  are  congregated  with  nothing  useful  for  head  or  hands  to  do ;  or  else 
working  in  large  squads,  at  some  undiversificd  employment,  under  the  watch- 
ful  eye  of  armed  men,  without  the  cheering  word  or  sympathy  of  woman,  act- 
ing and  feeling  as  a  mother,  sister  or  companion,  or  the  wise  counsel  and 
example  of  men  acting  like  fathers,  brothers,  or  fHends — such  places  of  detention 
and  punishment,  are  giving  way  to  fkrm,  reform,  and  industrial  schools  where 
young  criminals,  or  those  who  would  soon  become  such  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
the  neglected  and  wretched  outcasts  of  tainted  homes,  the  offspring  of  vicious 
and  intemperate  parents,  or  the  fatherless  or  motherless  boys  who  commenced 
their  downward  career  by  committing  petty  thefts  to  keep  life  together,  or 
under  the  influence  of  bad  companionship,  and  of  temptation  too  strong  for 
their  neglected  moral  culture  to  resist,  where  such  children  are  subjected  to 
kind  domestic  training,  to  watchful  guardianship,  and  are  treated  with  a  long 
suffering  forbearance,  while  they  are  acquiring  the  habit  of  useful  occupation 
in  the  workshop,  or  &rm,  and  are  getting  rid  of  their  evil  impulses  and  irreg- 
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nlar  habits,  in  the  round  of  duties  and  employments  of  a  well-regnlated  house- 
hold. 

These  raral  and  industrial  schools,  especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
constitute  an  interesting  class  of  educational  institutions.  They  are  of  two 
kinds:  1.  Asylums  and  houses  for  pauper,  orphan,  deserted,  and  morally 
endangered  children,  who  are  destitute  of  that  education  supplied  by  the  com- 
mon relationship  of  the  family ;  2.  Correctional  and  reformatory  schools  for 
children  and  young  persons  convicted  of  crime,  or  acquitted  only  as  haying 
acted  without  knowledge,  but  detained  under  a  certain  age  for  the  purpose  of 
being  instructed  and  trained  to  some  useful  occupation.  In  all  of  them,  farm  and 
garden  labor  is  the  basis  of  all  industrial  instruction ;  trade  and  handicraft  are 
recogniied  and  provided  for,  but  are  deemed  of  secondazy  in]{>ortanoe  except 
in  a  limited  number  of  cases. 

The  subdivision  into  groups  of  families  is  an  esseniial  feature  of  the  reforma- 
tory discipline  in  the  institutions  designed  either  for  young  criminals  or  morally 
endangered  children.  This  organization  in  fiunilies,  with  a  trial  class  or  sec- 
tion of  six  or  eight  of  the  best  behaved  pupils  who  ate  allowed  more  liberty 
than  the  rest,  and  are  entrusted  with  special  duties,  and  into  which  the  new 
comers  are  admitted  until  they  can  be  properly  classified,  facilitates  supervis- 
ion, fosters  a  kindly  emulation,  and  permits  the  i^pplication  to  each  inmate  of 
that  sort  of  care  and  management  best  adapted  to  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  eachf  but  fitted  to  prepare  them  for  a  life  of  honest  and  useful  industry 
in  the  great  world  without 

In  those  which  have  been  most  successful^-successful  from  the  start,  and 
without  any  interval  of  failure,  teachers  and  assistants  have  been  employed 
who  have  been  attracted  to  the  work,  not  by  mercenary  motives,  but  by  a  tine 
Christian  spirit,  and  have  been  trained  up  to  understand  thoroughly  all  the 
details  of  the  moral,  social  and  industrial  system  adopted  for  the  reibrmation 
of  young  criminals. 

The  two  institutions  which  are  at  once  the  pioneer  and  model  Reformatories 
of  Europe— the  Ravhen-Eduse,  (Bough  House,)  instituted  by  T.  H.  Wichem, 
at  Horn,  near  Hamburgh,  and  the  Agricultural  Colony,  Colome  AgrieoU,  at 
Mettray,  founded  in  1839,  by  Fr6d6ric  Auguste  Demetz,  then  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  at  Paris,  and  Viscount  de  Courteilles,  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
and  high  social  standing — are  founded  upon  religion,  without  which  M. 
Demetz  decUres,  it  is  impossible  for  such  institutions  to  exist,  and  are  bound 
together  by  the  bond  of  family  principle,  and  sustained  throughout  by  the  con- 
stant practice  of  order,  self-restraint,  obedience  and  industry. 

To  a  great  extent  on  the  principles  and  after  the  model  of  these  institutions, 
the  great  work  of  reformatory  education  i^  now  going  forward  all  over  Europe. 
During  the  late  Industrial  Exhibition  hi  Paris,  a  convention  of  persons  en- 
gaged or  interested  in  Reformatory  or  Charitable  Institutions  was  held,  before 
which  M.  Demetz  read  a  paper  on  the  Agricultural  Colonies  [as  these  reform- 
atories are  called]  of  Prance,  which  we  copy  from  a  translation  In  the  Irish 
Quarterly  Review,  for  March,  1856. 
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Beport  on  AgrieuUurai  Cbloniety  read  <U  ike  InUmaiional  Meeting  of  Charityj  by  M. 
Bemeigf  Bonorary  OoundUor  of  ike  Imperial  Court  of  Paris, 

AgrionltonU  colonies  may  be  diTi4ed  Into  two  daesee  aooording  to  the  nature 
of  the  peculation  they  contain.  EstabliBhrnente  under  the  first  head  are  open  to 
orphans,  to  deserted  children,  and  sometimes  to  poor  children;  those  nnder  the 
flecond,  contain  young  detennes.  Some  o^  these  asylums,  very  few  in  number, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  of  a  mixed  character,  and  receive  indiscriminately, 
orphans,  deserted  children,  and  young  detennes. 

The  idea  of  occupying  in  labors  of  husbandry,  children  whom  desertion,  evil  dis- 
position, or  bad  examples,  expose,  without  defence,  to  the  dangers  which  surround 
them  in  the  great  centers  of  population  is  one  of  long  standing.  The  moral  influ- 
ence of  agriculture  was  recognized  at  an  early  periodr— antiquity  proclaimed  it  by 
the  mouth  of  Cato:  "  He  who  tills  the  earth,"  said  this  sage, "  thinks  not  of  doing 
evil."  The  laborer,  it  is  true,  receives  but  a  small  salary,  but  he  knows  ndther 
the  excitements  which  beset  the  ounritr  of  the  cities,  nor  the  expensive  habits 
which  swaUow  up,  and  render  useless,  a  larger  remuneration,  nor  those  frequent 
failures  of  employment  which  so  often  expose  him  to  a  destitution  very  indifferently 
provided  for,  owing  to  his  want  of  forethou^t. 

It  is  to  the  charitable  efforts  of  Pestalozzi  that  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  first 
agricultural  colonies.  In  1776,  tins  excellent  man^pened  at  Neuhoff,  in  the  canton 
of  Argau,  for  poor  and  deserted  children,  an  institution  of  which  husbandry  and 
the  employments  connected  with  it  formed  the  basis ;  but  his  establishment,  always 
surrounded  by  untoward  circumstances,  successfully  removed  to  Stanz,  to  Ber- 
thond,  and  finally  to  Yverdon,  could  nowhere  find  the  conditions  of  a  prosperous 
existence.  Fellenberg,  the  friend  of  the  poor,  followed  in  the  fi)ot  steps  of  Pesta- 
lozzi, and  adopted  his  views.  He  was  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor;  the 
institution  which  he  Ibunded  in  1779,  at  HcrfVyl,  near  Berne,  saw  prosperous  days, 
and  shortly  after,  Vehrli,  who  was  trained  in  his  school,  gave  an  in^ulse  of  skill 
and  energy  to  those  institutions  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  At  the  present  day 
they  are  spread  all  over  Switzerland,  and  there  are  few  cantons  which  do  not  pos- 
sess, at  least,  one.  Among  them  it  is  only  just  to  mention  the  school  of  Caira, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  Vehrli,  and  dates  from  1820;  the  colony  of  Bachtelen 
organized  in  1840,  by  M.  Kuratli,  and  later  still,  that  of  Garance,  of  which  M. 
Aubanel  laid  the  foundation,  and  which  he  has  not  ceased  to  aid  and  support  by 
his  great  experience. 

England  followed  close  on  Switzerland  in  this  work  of  regeneration.  In  1786, 
the  Philanthropio  Society  attempted  to  initiate  a  penitential  colony,  the  sucoess  of 
which  was  unhappily  of  short  duration.  In  1820,  an  asylum  was  opened  at  Stret- 
ton,  which  has  recently  ceased  to  exist;  and  at  an  epoch  nearer  to  our  time,  the 
English  government  established  the  penitentiary  of  Parkhurst.  Latterly,  many 
private  institutions  have  been  founded  to  meet  the  same  wants,  and  among  others, 
Bed  Hill,  to  which  we  can  hardly  give  all  the  praise  it  deserves. 

The  colonies  of  Holland  are  well  known;  our  notice  of  them  will  be  brief!  It 
was  in  1818,  that  General  Van  Den  Bosch,  hiid  the  foundation  of  the  *  Ketherland 
Society  of  Beneficence,*  and  collected  adult  mendicants  and  vagabonds  into  its 
vast  agricultural  asylums:  Two  years  after,  in  1820,  destitute  children  and 
orphans  were  admitted  into  the  institution  of  Veenhunizen.  If  the  Netherland 
Society  has  not  produced  aD  the  good  effects  which  were  at  first  expected,  we  must 
not  foiget  that  it  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  means  of  relieving  the  ud- 
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fortunate,  and  that  from  its  origin  to  the  year  1848,  it  haa  supported  and  sheltered 
no  leaa  than  49,000  indiyidnals.* 

The  colonies  of  Belgium  did  not,  in  the  beginning,  present  any  more  iaTorable 
resolts,  but  since  that  time  this  state  of  things  we  know  is  changed,  and  among  the 
institotions  wliich  are  highly  saoeeasfol  at  this  day,  we  may  Tentore  to  name 
Baysselede  under  the  admirable  direction  of  oar  distinguished  fellow-laborer,  IL 
Ducpetiauz,  and  which  may  be  considered  a  model  establishment 

In  1888,  when  we  proceeded  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  tihe 
penitentiary  system,  there  were,  in  that  country,  only  some  agricultural  ateUtn 
for  the  reformation  of  the  young,  and  ^ese  were  on  a  very  confined  acale. 

The  first  agricultural  colonies  founded  in  France,  are  those  of  Neuhoff  and 
Meenil  Saint-Fumin ;  both  date  from  1828.  The  first  is  a  small  Protestant  estab- 
lishment which  has  never  exceeded  very  humble  limits,  but  which  lias  not  done 
less  good,  notwithstanding.  The  second  was  organixed  by  the  zeal  of  the  worthy  M. 
Basin,  one  of  our  most  learned  agriculturists.  At  first  he  reoeived  the  children  of 
the  poor,  but  their  destitution  was  so  extensive  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  this 
class  of  individuals.  Under  these  drcumstanoes  the  Society  of  Adoption  for 
orphans  and  foundlings,  which  is  at  this  day  in  prosperous  action,  was  founded  in 
1848.  These  attempts  have  been  suooessful;  we  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
it  was  in  1889,  a  new  era  of  extension  and  progress  commenced  for  agricultural 
colonies.  In  that  year  an  industrial  and  agricultural  establishment  was  oiganized 
at  Marseilles,  by  M.  TAbbe  Fessiaux,  to  whom  that  city  is  indebted  for  many 
other  works  of  charity;  and  also  the  institution  of  Mettray,  founded  by  the 
Societe  Patemelle  under  the  presideooy  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Gasparin.  These  are 
reformatory  cdonies  intended  for  young  criminals,  and  the  first  which  have  been 
established  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country.  ^ 

In  order  to  estimate  the  results  produced  by  these  institutions,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  evil  state  of  things  they  were  intended  to  remedy. 

Prior  to  these  establishments,  the  child  who  was  pronounced  '  not  guilty '  vras 
remanded  to  prison,  and,  though  confined  in  a  quarter  separated  from  the  other 
detenues,  *tis  true,  was  subjected  to  the  same  regimen  as  tiie  most  hardened  pris- 
oners. In  the  interior  o'f  a  j>rison  he  could  be  taught  none  but  a  handicraft  calling, 
which  obliged  him  at  the  end  of  his  confinement  to  go  swell  the  working  popula- 
tion employed  hi  our  manufactures,  and  share  its  vices  and  dangers.  These  chil- 
dren, mostly  of  a  feeble  constitution,  ended  by  fallhig  ill  in  the  vitiated  air  of  the 
workshops  of  our  prisons.  They  also  proved  unfit  for  military  service;  and  *  the 
tribute  of  blood,*  as  it  is  called,  the  heaviest  of  all  tributes,  fell  on  the  good  son 
who  was  the  honor  of  his  fkmily,  and  oftentimes  its  only  stay. 

Life  in  the  fields  supplies  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  we  have  specified.  Vigorcms 
exercise  in  the  open  air  strengthens  the  body;  and  the  spectacle  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  excites  in  the  human  heart  a  profound  sentiment  of  admiration  and  grati- 
tude toward  the  Creator;  a  poet  has  said,  *  God  made  the  country  and  man 
made  the  town.' 

The  most  correct  opinions  have  at  all  times  met  with  some  opposition,  and  the 
system  of  correctional  colonies  can  not  expect  to  escape  censure.  '  It  is  only 
necessary,*  it  is  said, '  to  have  infringed  the  laws,  to  ensure  your  sympathies;  and 
among  so  many  children  that  have  a  just  claim  to  the  succor  of  your  charity,  yon 
always  select  those  who  merit  it  the  least' 

*  We  can  not  pan  over  fai  dlenoe  all  the  good  wliloh  is  being  eflboled  at  the  present  time 
hi  an  agricaltaxal  oolony,  founded  in  Holland  hj  tlie  efflbrte  of  M.  Buiingazd,  and  to  whieh 
this  genuine  apostle  of  charity  has  been  pleased  to  give  the  name  of  the  O'  Ntiktrkmd 
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Now  in  the  first  place  we  assert,  that  the  object  of  colonies  founded  for  young 
criminals  is  not  to  assure  them  a  condition  of  comfort,  bnt  to  prevent  them  from 
farther  depravation.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  believe  in  the  pleasures  of  agricul- 
tural life;  it  is  on  the  contrary  particularly  severe;  it  obliges  the  husbandman  to 
brave  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  and  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  long  and  pain- 
ful labor.  In  winter  he  has  to  struggle  against  the  severity  of  cold;  in  summer 
against  exhaustion,  the  result  of  excessive  heat;  hence  we  so  often  see  field  labor 
deserted  for  handicraft  work.  In  proof  of  our  assertion,  we  can  affirm  that  we 
have  very  rarely  met  with  a  child  just  brought  to  the  colony  from  the  maUom  cen- 
traktj  who  at  first  has  not  expressed  a  wish  to  retuin  to  his  fonner  condition. 

*  But,*  it  is  said  again,  *  these  children  are  better  treated  in  those  asylums  than  in 
their  own  families.'  Gentlemen,  there  are  families  (such  as  these)  where  they 
perish  of  hunger  1  Let  us  deplore  the  miseries  which  we  can  not  relieve,  and  not  be 
instrumental  in  re-producing  them.  For  the  rest,  let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
legislator  in  order  to  fix  public  attention  <m  the  regimen  which  should  be  adopted 
for  the  populatioi^of  agricultural  colonies. 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  M.  Come,  the  reporter  of  the  law  conoeniing 
young  detenues,  expresses  himself: — • 

"  Who,  in  general,  are  those  children  that  even  before  the  age  of  discernment, 
have  ofilanded,  and  incurred  the  rigor  of  the  law?  They  are  for  the  greater  part, 
young  creatures  destitute  of  any  kind  of  home  education ;  some  are  bom  of  misei^ 
able  parents  who  have  trained  them  to  beggary,  and  very  often  even  to  theft  and' 
robbery;  others,  sprung  ttom  parents  who  are  regardless  of  their  parental  duties, 
or  entirely  absorbed  by  their  daily  occupations;  or  who  let  their  children  wander 
about  the  streets,  and  who,  in  default  of  moral  restraint,  abandon  themselves  to 
the  most  pernicious  influences.  What  is  wanting  to  these  unhappy  children?  A 
home  which  will  imbue  them  betimes  with  honest  feelings  and  moral  and  religions 
aspirations. 

^  It  is  then  '  a  home  *  which  is  necessary  to  confer  on  them,  in  the  bosom  of  an 
establishment  where  just  and  benevolent  teachers  know  how  to  join  to  strict  regu- 
larity of  discipline,  that  goodness  of  heart  that  attracts  and  attaches,  and  that 
exalted  morality  which  gives  a  relish  for  integrity,  and  confers  a  power  of  contract- 
ing honest  habits. 

^*  Now  what  is  wanting  in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view,  to  those  children 
to  whom  idleness  has  given  an  evil  bent,  whose  passions  have  been  developed  at  an 
early  age,  to  whom  their  parents,  subject  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  misery,  have 
communicated  a  vitiated  being,  a  constitution  infected  by  the  germs  of  serious 
maladies?  To  give  a  right  direction  to  their  passions,  to  restore  calmness  to  their 
minds,  and  imbue  them  with  amiable  desires  and  pious  aspirations,  to  purify  their 
blood,  and  impart  robust  health  to  their  bodies,  they  need  air,  lifein  the  open  fields, 
peaceful  habits,  and  the  strengthening  labor  of  the  husbandman.*' 

Here  we  find  the  legislator  proclaiming  the  advantages  of  field  labors  for  the 
young  detenues,  and  urging  the  founding  of  agricultural  colonies  in  order  to  receive 
them.  Even  before  the  establishment  of  colonies,  improvements  had  been  intro- 
duced, which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  particularize. 

M.  Lucas,  inspector  general  of  prisons,  had  conceived  the  benevolent  idea  of 
promoting  the  foundation  of  a  Patronage  Society  at  Paris  for  juvenile  ofienden. 
It  was  definitely  established  in  June,  1888,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  as  eminent 
for  merit  as  charity,  M.  Beranger  (de  hi  Drome.*) 

•  flee  the  rsport  of  M.  Lsmarqae  on  the  Societies  of  Patronage,  In  which  irlU  be  found 
■RBDCed  In  a  most  eoiDplete  fonn,  the  Ustoiy  of  these  institations  {AMtaUt  d€  la  Cftarire, 
JWm,  1866.) 
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TMf  wmk  pRxhieed  s  eonsidenible  reduction  in  the  nmnber  of  die  relapsed. 
Am(m%  the  meaae  emplored,  we  maj  |Wfticn]azl7  mention  oonditiaoa]  Kbermtkn. 

The  piecing  out  of  the  liberated  detemiet  was  not  iritlioat  ita  difficulties.  Beddes 
Ihae  thej  had  fwelj  aeqnired  in  tbdrbasioeea  a  degree  of  skUl  sufficient  to  place 
them  In  the  class  of  good  workmen,  thej  inspired  the  heads  of  aidien  who  were 
acquainted  with  their  antecedents,  with  not  nnreaaonabk  mistrust;  for  those  did 
not  feel  themselTes  qualified  to  snbdne  the  Ticions  inclinations  or  evil  dispositttos 
whieh  might  reappear  In  their  young  auxiliaries,  freshly  liberated,  and  of  whose 
perfect  reformation  there  was  cause  to  doubt 

Tlie  Society  of  Patronage  obtained  permission  from  le  Hinistie  de  Tlnteiieur, 
that  the  young  detenues  who  during  theta'  sojourn  at  the  penitentiary  of  Boqntta 
had  exhibited  proofs  of  amendment,  should  be  put  in  a  condition  of  provisional 
liberty,  but  on  this  understanding,  that  at  the  first  serious  transgression,  it  should 
be  legal  to  recal  them  on  a  ministerial  order,  without  any  judicial  formality,  and  at 
the  simple  request  of  the  Society  of  Patronage. 

This  measure  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  effects.  In«^on8equence  of  it 
places  hare  been  more  easily  obtained,  employers  less  backward,  and  apprentices 
more  submissive.  It  also  enables  us  to  repress  certain  blameworthy  actions  which 
unhappily  elude  the  authority  of  magistrates  and  public  punishment.  For  in- 
stance, with  us,  drunkenness  Is  no  excuse  when  it  leads  to  the  commission  of  an 
act  declared  culpable  by  the  law,  but  hi  itself  it  is  not  considered  an  offence;  and 
there  are  many  other  acts  which  outrage  morality,  but  yet  are  unpunishable  by 
laws. 

Who  but  can  feel,  after  this  simple  explanation,  the  salutary  influence  which  the 
lysteih  of  provisional  liberty  might  exercise  over  adult  criminals,  instead  of  abso- 
lato  pardons  which  those  who  profit  by  them  too  frequentiy  abuse. 

The  fbllowing  is  what  we  thought  expedibat  to  say  on  this  subject,  in  a  woik 
published  by  us  in  1888,  on  the  penitentiary  system. 

*'  The  work  of  reform  will  not  be  complete  till  we  can  assure  to  the  discharged 
prisoner  a  moans  of  turning  his  good  intentions  to  account,  and  can  offer  sufficient 
guaranties  to  those  persons  who  consent  to  employ  him. 

The  number  of  individuals,  who  have  been  liberated  and  have  again  relapsed, 
is  considerable ;  but  we  could  hardly  expect  it  should  be  otherwise.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  law,  the  transition  from  restraint  to  freedom  is  too  abrupt;  and  if 
wo  dosiro  that  tlio  newly-fVeed  man  should  persevere  in  the  good  resolutions  which 
he  has  adopted,  ho  must  make  a  trial  of  liberty  under  certain  restrictions. 

Piwiitional  fVeedom,  substituted  in  certain  cases  for  absolute  pardon,  can  alone 
flirniflh  a  hopo  of  solving  a  problem  hitherto  considered  insoluble.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  solo  me^ns  of  arriving  at  a  composition  between  the  unhappy,  but  legitimate 
mi«tr\i!it  of  society,  and  the  nece^ity  of  procuring  employment  for  those  with 
whom  misery  and  need  are  sufficient  to  annul  the  effects  of  the  best  reformatory 
system,  and  who,  despite  amelioration  acquired  irith  labor,  will  be  infallibly 
thrown  back  on  crime  by  the  n^*oction  of  society,  if  they  can  not  find  means  to 
support  existence," 

Kngland  has  already  adopted  this  measure ;  but  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  up 
to  the  present  time,  its  application  has  not  been  made  with  all  the  precautions^ 
which  might  be  deeirable. 

We  have  been  made  acquainted  with  a  similar  project,  elaborated  with  the  great* 
est  care,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  legislature  in  Bdgium, 
and  ttom  which  there  is  reason  to  expect  the  happiest  results. 

The  Society  of  Patrona^ie  which  had  already  done  so  much  to  improve  the  moral 
eondition  of  \'oung  detenues.  did  not  consider  its  task  as  yet  accomplished;  it  pn>> 
cured  the  aomination  of  a  commission  in  order  to  collect  all  the  documents  ealca- 
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Uted  to  produce  a  stiU  more  sstisftctory  state  of  things.  The  members  of  the 
society  were  pleased  to  request  ns  to  make  part  of  this  commission;  and  from  the 
beginning,  all  those  who  composed  it,  when  seeking  the  means  of  refonning  jnye- 
nile  oflfenders,  were  nnanimous  in  the  choice  of  agricoltnre.  Indeed,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary as  we  liave  aboye  hinted,  to  employ  in  field  labor  orphans  without  fimiUy  or 
means  of  support,  how  much  more  necessary  still,  is  a  country  life  for  those  who 
hure  already  given  wiiy  before  the  evil  influences  which  accompany  a  residence  in 
large  towns. 

But  as  soon  as  the  commission  determined  to  pass  fW>m  theory  to  practice,  and 
to  arrange  a  plan  for  an  agricultural  colony,  their  embanrassment  commenced,  and 
they  felt  that  they  were  not  prepared  with  sufficient  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
They  commissioned  two  of  their  members  to  study  on'  the  spot,  the  Colonies  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  and  they  selected  for  this  purpose,  the  late  lamented  Lecm 
Faucher  and  myself. 

This  took  place  about  eighteen  years  ago.  It  was  known  that  the  experiments 
made  in  the  countries  above  mentioned  had  not  been  suocessM.  The  Dutch 
colonies  were  dragging  on  a  languishing  existence,  and  making  enoimous  sacrifices 
for  a  very  indifierent  return;  and  the  Belgian  colonies  exhibited  still  mqp  disas- 
trous results.  So  we  did  not  proceed  to  these  countries  to  look  for  models,  but  we 
were  in  hopes  to  learn  some  useful  lessons.  We  are  no  less  indebted  to  him  who 
indicates  hidden  rocks,  than  to  him' who  points  out  the  safe  channel. 

From  the  first  we  were  aware  of  an  important  fact.  All  the  colonies  had  been 
established  on  heaths,  or  on  barren  land.  The  founders  seemed  to  have  liad  it 
more  at  heart,  to  bring  the  land  into  cultivation  than  to  win  the  worker  over  to  tne 
love  of  labor.  This  idea  of  the  reclaiming  the  soil  by  the  arms  hitherto  useless, 
employed  in  colonies,  we  acknowledge  to  be  very  seductive,  and  at  first  sight  to 
appear  very  just;  the  culture  of  a  stubborn  soil  by  such  means  presents  an  appro- 
priate penal  picture;  it  makes  men  useful  whose  lives  hitherto  have  inflicted  only 
trouble  or  danger  on  the  State,  and  on  whom  it  is  but  reasonable  to  impose  the 
severest  labors.  We  should  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  this  theory,  if  the  question 
merely  concerned  men  who  have  merited  severe  punishment,  and  if  the  colonies 
of  which  we  speak  had  their  punishment  alone  in  view;  but  it  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  their  principal  object  is  the  moral  transformation  of  the  unhappy  beings 
whom  they  receive. 

We  must  expect  failure,  if  we  entrust  bad  land  to  ill-disposed  laborers;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  believing,  that  the  sterility  of  the  soil  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  ill  success  of  the  colonies  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

In  order  to  create  the  habit  and  relish  of  labor,  in  those  whom  dissipation.  Indo- 
lence or  laziness  has  reduced  to  utter  destitution,  it  is  essential  that  this  labor 
should,  at  least,  ofifer  some  attraction;  and  that  prompt  and  satisfactory  results 
should  recompense  and  encourage  their  ill-sustained  eflbrts.  And  how  often  may 
we  not  apply  these  considerations  which  are  true  as  &r  as  adults  are  concerned, 
with  still  more  justice  to  the  child  whose  wandering  imagination  can  neither  fore- 
see nor  patiently  wait,  whose  ardor  so  easily  roused  is  as  easily  depressed,  and 
whose  entire  future  is  limited  by  *  to-morrow !  * 

^  To  deserve  to  be  sent  here,"  said  a  Belgian  colonist  to  me  one  day,  with  an 
accent  of  despair,  "one  need  have  killed  his  father  and  mother;  there  is  not 
8  blade  of  grass  which  has  not  cost  a  drop  of  sweat."  Now  does  any  one  really 
believe  that  it  is  by  exciting  repugnance,  such  hatred,  we  can  hope  to  win  over 
long  resisting,  obstinate  natilres  to  the  love  of  labor? 

The  administration  seems  to  approve  the  opinions  we  have  just  now  advanced, 
and  we  have  taken  care  not  to  overlook  so  important  a  testimony.  The  govern- 
ment has  lately  resolved  to  found  penal  colonies  in  Corsica  for  adults;  and  too 
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much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  anoh  a  measnra.  It  haa  already  Initiated  tliia 
useful  project,  and  we  have  seen,  with  very  lively  eatiafactian,  tiiat  it  baa  selected 
lands  remarkable  for  ^eir  fertility,  for  an  experiment  so  worthy  of  public  attention. 

To  return  to  our  researches  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  We  were  not  long  in  con- 
fimuDg  our  previous  opinion,  that  we  had  nothing  to  leam  ftom  the  eetabliahmenis 
of  these  countries.  M.  Leon  Faucher  was  obliged  to  return  to  Paris,  and  I  waa 
left  alone  to  continue  the  search.  This  was  to  terminate  at  Hamburg,  where  Ldo 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  found  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  we  had  in  charge 
to  study.  It  was  near  the  village  of  Horn,  in  a  fertile  and  picturesque  country, 
and  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence  which  overlooks  the  fine  valley  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Bill,  that  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  reformatory  school  called  the  Banhen  Hans.* 
I  will  not  pause  to  describe  this  new  celebrated  establishment,  and  which,  since 
my  visit,  has  received  considerable  additions,  I  will  content  myself  with  pomting 
out  its  principal  features. 

It  waa  founded  toward  the  end  of  1888,  by  the  excellent  M.  Wichem,  to  receive 
young  children  whom  vicious  habits  were  threatening  to  pervert,  or  had  already 
perverted.  The  skilfUl  founder  had  sought  the  means  of  reform  m  the  **  etprit  da 
famiUe,**  He  endeavored  to  excite  m  these  young  hearts,  those  sweet  and  healthy 
emotions  which  home  influence  calls  forth  and  which  had  never  been  felt,  or  had 
been  forgotten  by  those  wretched  children. 

The  colonists  were  divided  mto  groups  of  twelve,  each  group  being  called  a 
family.  This  title  was  justified  by  the  bond  of  intimate  affection  and  kindliness 
which  had  been  established  among  its  members.  To  each  of  these  families  waa 
appointed  a  chief,  or  rather  guide,  whom  the  children  called  their  father.  Each 
family  inhabited  a  separate  litUe  house,  constructed  by  the  hands  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  divided  from  the  neighboring  one  by  gardens  or  orchards.  Four  existed 
at  the  period  of  my  visit;  they  formed  as  it  were,  a  littie  hamlet,  and  had  no  com- 
munication with  each  other  but  such  as  was  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
institution. 

The  discipline  of  the  colony  was  firm  and  severe,  and  yet  we  are  bound  to  say, 
tempered  by  paternal  tenderness.  Moral  reforms  was  its  object;  energetic,  perse- 
vering labor,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  profoundly  religious  education  were  its  means. 
Daily  memoranda  recorded  the  conduct  of  each  child,  his  progress,  or  his  backslid- 
ings ;  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  the  chiefs  did  not  interfere  with  the  rigor,  still 
sometimes  necessary,  of  a  system  which  was  essentially  correctional,  and  no  odo 
but  an  eye  witness  can  imagine  the  depth  of  the  sympathy  which  bound  these 
poor  pupils  to.  the  parent  colony,  after  they  had  become  honest  members  of  society. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  basis  on  which  the  colony  of  Horn  was  established,  and  to 
which  it  owes  its  wonderful  success,  is  the  family  system. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  excellent  means  of  reformation  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  in  every  instance  it  had  been  followed  by  happy  results.  The  agricul- 
tmul  and  reformatory  school  founded  in  1788  by  the  Philanthropic  Society  in  Lon- 
don, had  successfully  adopted  the  same  organization;  and  on  going  back  a  space 
of  neariy  fifty  years  to  that  institution,  incomplete,  doubtiess,  but  admirably  con- 
ceived, we  find  singular  and  striking  analogies  with  the  establishment  of  Horn. 
The  Swiss  colonies  which  have  survived  and  prospered,  had  also  effected  the  divis- 
ion of  their  pupils  into  small  distinct  groups.  They  had  even  extended  farther 
the  resemblance  to  the  real  family,  by  placing  at  the  head  of  each  group,  a  female 
housekeeper  along  with  the  chief;  and,  moreover,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  ad- 


*  A  particular  aooouit  of  the  Rauheu  Hans,  or  Redemption  Institate,  of  H.  Wichem,  aft 
Horn,  near  HambuxK  may  be  seen  in  Bftmard*B  National  Education  in  Europe.  H.  Covpv* 
thwait  &  Ck>.,  PhUadelphiA. 
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mitdng  children  of  boUi  sexes.  They  report  that  this  axrangement  was  not 
attended  with  any  inconvenience. 

The  examination  of  the  establishment  of  Horn,  and  the  excellent  results  which 
the  institation  has  produced,  fhmished  ns  with  the  information  we  were  seeking; 
and  we  conid  no  longer  entertain  a  donbt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  principle  which 
had  presided  at  its  formation.  Division  into  families  then,  it  appears,  should  be 
the^ndamental  principle  of  every  penal  and  reformatory  colony;  and  we  are 
happy  to  see  that  this  conviction,  which  takes  stronger  hold  on  our  judgment  from 
day  to  day,  is  making  increased  progress  among  our  public  writers.  Unhappily, 
up  to  the  present  hour,  these  convictions  have  scarcely  advanced  beyond  theory, 
so  far  as  France  is  concerned. 

In  December,  1849,  M.  Come,  acting  organ  of  a  conmiission  named  by  the  1^ 
islative  assembly,  "  looked  on  a  division  of  the  children  into  small  groups  as  the 
meet  certain  element  of  their  moral  regeneration."  Those  men,  in  the  difierent 
states  of  Eurd^,  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  study  of  these  questions  all 
profess  the  same  opinion.* 

The  division  into  families  renders  superintendence,  at  once,  more  easy,  more 
active,  and  more  zealous;  more  easy,  because  it  extends  over  but  a  small  number; 
more  active,  because  it  makes  all  the  responsibility  rest  on  the  head  of  one  person 
only,  whose  authority  is  well  defined,  and  whose  duties  are  exactiy  prescribed; 
more  zealous,  because  it  produces  in  the  minds  of  the  superintendents,  sentiments 
of  sympathy  and  benevolence,  under  the  influence  of  this  responsibility,  and  of  a 
life  spent  in  common  with  their  charge.  The  influence  of  the  division  into  families 
is  not  less  salutary  for  the  young  colonists;  the  authority  exercised  being  neither 
imperious  nor  oppressive;  they  become  attached  on  their  part  to  the  master  who 
loves  them,  and  whom  they  learn  to  regard  as  a  confidant  and  a  friend;  they  allow 
themselves  more  easily  to  be  influenced  and  convinced,  and,  while  discipline  loses 
none  of  its  vigor,  education  finds  in  this  mutual  afiection  a  lever  of  incalculable 
power. 

Besides,  shall  we  count  as  nothing,  that  not  only  harmless  but  salutary  emulation, 
which  a  multiplicity  of  families  excites  ?  In  a  large  establishment,  in  the  midst  of 
a  numerous  population,  common  interests  are  few  and  weak,  unless  unhappily  an 
e^nit  de  corpg  should  arise  among  the  colonists,  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  opposition 
to  their  chiefs.  But  that  spirit  of  rivalry  which  springs  up  between  the  difierent 
fimulies,  produces  nothing  but  advantages,  aifd  creates  energy  only  for  good. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  construction  of  isolated  buildings  costs  more  than  a 
general  one,  and  that  too  large  a  staff  of  oflScers  is  required  for  the  application  of 
the  system.  A  preference  has  consequently  been  generally  given  to  old  houses; 
so  that,  in  some  degree,  the  stones  have  made  the  law,  rendering  the  execution  of 
the  programme  sketched  out,  subservient  to  the  locality.  Thus  it  has  frequently 
fitUled  in  its  most  essential  parts. 

In  our  times,  an  unhappy  tendency  prevails  to  economise  in  the  salary  of  officers 
when  the  education  of  children  is  concerned.  Moral  force  can  only  be  efficacious 
when  we  grasp  as  it  were,  body  to  body,  heart  to  heart,  intelligence  to  intelligence, 
him  whom  we  wish  to  gain  over  to  the  love  of  good. 

We  must  engage  in  tingk  combai,  so  to  speak,  and  that  such  great  efibrts  are 
necessary  we  should  not  wonder  since  we  must  acknowledge,  that  with  all  of  us  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  our  natural  tendencies  incline  to  eviL    If  in  point  of  edu- 

*  flee,  M  ragaidfl  pnbUe  men  in  Sogland,  besides  the  tes«im<my  of  Lord  Brougham  died 
before,  the  opinion  whleh  he  ezpreesed  in  so  renuuteble  a  manner  in  the  Honee  of  Lords  on 
the  11th  of  Bfa7, 1854.  flee,  alio,  the  speech  of  M.  Adderl^  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Ist  of  Angnst,  1862. 
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cation  we  have  gained  but  little  np  to  this  hoar,  it  is  because  we  have  snbstitntad 
disciplinary  for  moral  action.    We  may  easily  manoeuvre  a  regiment  by  the  word 
of  command,  a  crew  of  sailors  by  the  blasts  <tf  a  whistle,  bat  these  means  would  ill , 
sofflce  to  render  them  moral  agents. 

The  German  Beviewa  have  blamed  the  directors  of  Mettzay,  for  baring  raised 
the  number  of  children  composing  a  family  to  forty,  and  then  entrusted  its  guar- 
dianship to  one  sole  chief;  in  some  respects  they  are  quite  right  They  object  that 
Providence  has  not,  in  the  order  of  natare,  permitted  a  family  to  attain  to  so  hi^ 
a  number,  although  the  heart  of  the  father,  and  above  all,  that  of  the  mother, 
which  may  jnstly  be  called  the  masterpiece  of  nature,  watch  over  the  education 
of  the  children.  Those  persons  who  do  not  reckon  in  the  account,  the  moral  results 
obtained  at  Mettray,  find  its  system  of  education  even  now  too  costly;  though,  of 
ooone,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  officers,  still  more  considerable  expenditure 
must  be  incurred.  We  must,  unhappily,  make  concessions  to, public  opinion, 
however  blind  it  may  be  in  some  cases.  There  are  but  few  who  comprehend  this 
great  truth,  that  in  the  matter  of  political,  and  much  more,  Christian  economy, 
there  are  profits  which  ruin,  as  there  are  losses  which  enrich. 
.  After  my  visit  to  Horn  I  had  no  need  to  prolong  my  journey.  The  studies  of  s 
life  had  convinced  me  that  agricultural  occupations,  united  with  a  good  moral  and 
religious  education,  oould  alone  rescue  from  a  life  of  disorder  and  evil  deeds,  youth 
already  engaged  in  a  career  of  vice.  The  study  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  instita- 
tions  had  shown  me  that  a  sterile  soil  can  produce  none  but  sterile  works;  the  ex- 
amination of  the  establishment  founded  by  M.  Wichem  had  taught  me  that  'the 
fiunily'  system  was  the  path  of  safety  for  die  regeneration  of  (evil)  man.  Nothing 
remained  now  but  to  sot  to  work. 

My  own  strength  doubtless,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  such  an  enterprise,  but 
Providence  came  to  my  aid,  in  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  an  old  school- 
fellow, M.  le.  Vicomte  de  Courteilles.  He  adopted  my  views,  promised  his  ser- 
vices, and  went  so  fkr  as  to  offer  his  estates  upon  which  to  found  the  institution 
we  had  resolved  to  establish  together. 

We  did  not  conceal  (h)m  ourselves,  when  putting  our  hands  to  the  work,  that 
the  care  of  forming  men^s  minds,  and  turning  them  from  evil  to  good,  should  not 
be  entrusted  to  the  first  assistants  that  came  to  hand.  Tbis  Important  ministry 
requires  trained  minds,  a  sincere  self  devotion,  and  a  morality  above  suspicion. 
There  is  with  us  no  lack  of  ideas,  but  rather  of  men  capable  of  putting  them  in 
practice,  especially  when  those  ideas  are  of  serious  import. 

Being  convinced  of  this  truth,  we  resolved  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the 
colony,  even  before  a  single  child  had  been  intrusted  to  us,  a  special  school, 
where  youths  of  resoectable  standing,  and  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  might  be 
dntined  to  become,  by  and  by,  the  chieft  of  our  families. 

It  is  to  this  foundation  that  we  must  attribute  the  prosperity  of  Mettray.  We 
shall  be  excused,  we  trust,  for  not  having  passed  it  over  hi  silence.  This  school 
has  been  daily  improving  since  its  institution,  and  among  the  excellent  pupils 
which  are  sent  forth  from  it  every  year,  some,  engaged  with  ourselves,  perpetuate 
the  good  traditions  of  the  colony ;  others  spread  them  abroad,  and  being  sought  for 
by  charitable  institations,  they  render  valuable  services  to  establishments  similar 
to  our  own. 

It  was  with  the  aid  of  such  auxiliaries  that  Mettray  was  founded.  On  the  22d 
of  January,  1840,  it  received  its  first  inmates. 

Between  that  and  the  present  date,  more  than  fifteen  years  have  past.  Many 
saccessful  efforts  have  been  made  during  this  period ;  much  progress  has  been 
efibcted;  many  establishments  have  been  founded,  which  are  now  prosperous, 
and  spread  blessings  around  theno.    None  6an  sympathise  more  warmly  than  we 
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do,  in  the  hopet  which  the  devalopment  of  agricnlttiral  colonies  appointed  to  re- 
ceive orphans  and  foundlings,  is  calcnlated  to  call  forth. 

Let  ns  trace  in  a  few  words,  the  history  of  that  branch  of  legislation  which  reg 
nlates  these  instltntions,  and  indicate  the  principal  traitSi  at  least,  of  the  important 
act  of  the  6th  of  August,  1850. 

Before  speaking  of  this  law,  we  must  mention  the  instructions  issued  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1847,  which  confided  the  patronage  of  liberated  detenues  to  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  raised  some  rather  complicated  questions  into  the  dls 
oussion  of  which  it  is  not  here  possible  for  us  to  enter. 

The  law  ^f  the  6th  of  August  is  of  paramount  importance ;  it  is  in  some  sort  the 
charter  of  penal  agricultural  colonies.  It  embraces  in  its  regulations,  young  chil- 
dren detained  for  correction,  by  desire  of  the  fkther,*  children  sentenced  for  crimes 
and  offences,  and,  finally,  children  acquitted  by  the  application  of  Article  66  of  the 
Code  Napoleon.  It  proclaims  the  necessity  of  subjecting  all  to  a  moral,  religious, 
and  professional  education. 

Two  princii^es  pervade  this  law,  principles  to  whose  profound  wisdom  we  can 
not  pay  too  much  respect,  and  from  which  we  can  not  depart  without  compromising 
those  cherished  interests  which  it  is  intended  to  protect.  We  find  them  in  the  ar- 
ticles 8,  6,  and  10. 

The  first  consists  in  the  employment  of  young  detenues  in  the  agricultural  labor 
and  the  principal  branches  of  industry  connected  with  it. 

The  second  proclaims  the  firank  and  cordial  adoption  of  the  co-operation  of  pri- 
vate establishments.  The  law  reserves  to  these  last  a  delay  of  five  years,  during 
which  they  can  prepare  and  perfect  the  founding  of  penal  colonies. 

It  is  only  in  the  event  of  the  insufficiency  of  private  establishments,  that  State 
colonies  are  to  be  founded,  as  is  expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  10. 
'*  If  the  total  number  of  young  detenues  can  not  be  placed  in  private  establishments 
at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  they  shall  be  provided  fbr  by  the  foundation  of  re- 
formatory colonies,  at  the  expense  of  the  state.** 

The  system  adopted  by  law,  thus  depends  on  the  existence  of  private  colonies; 
it  is  from  these  colonies  that  the  state  demands  the  moral  education  of  the  young 
pupils  whose  guardianship  it  has  undertaken.  In  itself  it  has  no  desire  but  to 
complete  them,  or  supply  theur  insufficiency  if  such  should  exist 

This  large  and  truly  liberal  spirit  of  the  laws  was  no  less  manifest  in  the  short 
discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise.  A  Deputy  bad  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
state  ought  not  to  confide  to  any  (private)  person,  the  eduoation  and  refonnatkm 
of  young  detenues,  and  that  the  law  should  authorize  none  but  public  establish- 
ments.   The  commission  hastened  to  protest  against  such  a  system. 

'The  Law  encourages  charity,'  was  its  answer;  *it  recognises  its  power,  and^ 
hopes  much  from  its  influence.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  eagerly  for- 
wards its  views ;  and  it  was  on  the  formal  proposition  of  M,  le  Ministre  de  I'Literi- 
eur,  that  the  assembly  raised,  to  five  years,  tiie  delay  acoctded  for  the  operation 
of  private  charity,  for  which  two  yean  only  had  been  asked  by  the  commission. 

The  course  taken  by  the  administration  merits  the  greatest  praise.  To  appeal 
in  this  manner  to  the  knowledge  and  co-operation  of  all,  shews  a  sincere  desire  to 
provide  a  happy  future  for  the  country.  Oxenstiem  has  said, '  On  CAe  good  train' 
ing  o/youA,  dtpt/ndt  Ae prttgteriijf  of  ^  sUOe." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  education  is  a  difficult  and  complex  undertaking; 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all.  It  is  a  problem  capable  of  receiving  different 
solutions;  and  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  every  one  of  these  solutions  is  the  best 

*  Th«  law  of  Fnanee  empowsn  a  parant  to  send  (under  certain  condittoni)  an  Intrsotable 
eh&d  to  prison.- 
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in  some  partienlftr  ease*  The  meditations,  the  studies,  and  the  experience  of  a 
great  number  of  peculiarly  gifted  men,  and  the  trial  of  many  different  methods, 
will  not  be  foand  superfluous  in  fiructifying  this  greatest  of  all  sciences,  to  produce 
a  race  of  good  men.' 

At  the  same  time  that  the  administration  was  making  its  appeal  to  the  devoted- 
ness  of  individuals,  and  calling  on  them  to  come  to  its  aid  in  this  great  work  of 
penitentiary  reform,  of  which  the  education  of  young  detenues  may  be  considered 
as  the  starting  point,  it  was  also  itself  at  work  on  this;  and  co-operation  was  the 
more  desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  private  establishments  were  far  from  able  to  con 
tain  all  the  children  of  this  class,  whose  number  is  ever  on  the  increase ;  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  An  agricultural  colony  was  then  annexed 
to  each  of  the  maisons  centrales  of  Loos,  Gaillon,  Fontevrault,  and  Ghiirvanx. 
These  colonies  have  realised  all  the  good  that  was  expected  fiom  them. 

While  a  system  calculated  to  reform  young  detenues  was  thus  being  established 
in  France,  either  by  administrative  action  or  the  intervention  of  the  legislature, 
the  public  authorities  of  England  were  giving  the  most  serious  attention  to  these 
important  questions.  The  wound  which,  with  our  neighbors,  we  sought  to  heal, 
was  no  less  deep  than  that  whose  enlargement  we  were  striving  to  prevent;  and 
that  country  where  so  many  improvements  have  been  effected,  could  not  hesitate 
to  follow  in  the  path  upon  which  we  had  entered. 

A  law  of  recent  date,  and  which  was  passed  on  the  10th  of  August,  1864,  au- 
thorises and  even  calls  upon  individuals  to  found  agricultural  colonies.  It  seeks 
to  turn  to  use,  with  more  steadiness  and  unity  of  effort  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  those  private  institutions  which  have  been  founded  for  this  object,  and  au- 
thorises the  Minister  for  the  Home  Department  to  confer  on  these  establishments 
which  after  inspection  are  judged  worthy  thereof,  the  title,  Etformatory  SchooL 

We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  on  a  very  close  examination  of  this  act, 
firamed  by  the  way  under  the  influence  of  French  legislation;  but  one  of  the 
clauses  which  it  contains,  appears  so  conformable  to  equity,  and  so  fit  for  imitation, 
that  we  can  not  pass  it  over  in  silence:  we  speak  of  the  pecuniary  responsibility 
which  it  imposes  on  the  family  of  the  delinquent 

The  statesmen  of  *  practical'  England  have  .considered  that  it  w^s  not  just  to 
exonerate  parents  from  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  the  bad  conduct  of  the  child,  as  is  only  too  often 
th^  case,  is  the  result  of  the  bad  example  of  the  father. 

Thus  the  Enn^ish,  like  the  Belgic  legislature,  lias  decided  that  a  sum  not  exceed 
ing  five  shiUuigs  per  week  may  be  exacted  by  way  of  fine  from  the  family  of  the 
young  delinquent  during  the  period  of  his  detention. 

Kothing  can  be  better  adapted  than  such  a  measure,  to  disappoint  those  guilty 
calculations  which  sometimes  induce  umatnral  parents  to  violate  the  most  sacred 
of  all  human  duties. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  young  offenders  in  France  ought  to  make  us  de 
sire  more  than  ever,  the  application  of  this  measuro  which  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty  to  point  out. 

But  let  us  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  concerning  the  French  law. 

This  law  appropriates  (Art  2)  special  and  distinct  quarters  in  our  jails  to  the 
special  reception  of  young  detenues  of  every  class — ^it  creates  two  orders  of  reform 
atory  establishments;  penitential  colonies  for  the  special  reception  of  young  delin* 
quents  acquitted  under  article  66,  but  intrusted  to  administrative  guardianship 
( Art  4  and  6)  and  correctional  colonies  (Art  10)  established  by  the  state  eithe 
in  France  or  hi  Algiers,  for  young  offenders  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  or 
more  than  two  years,  and  also  for  young  detenues,  firom  reformatoiy  colonies,  who 
may  have  been  declared  insubordinate. 
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Let  OS  be  allowed  here  to  express  onr  regret  that  by  an  hiterpretatlon  little  in 
accordance  perhaps  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  law,  govemment  has  authorised 
the  reception  in  the  same  colonies,  of  young  detenues  condemned  under  Art.  67  of 
the  penal  code,  to  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  six  months,  and  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  children  declared  not  guilty,  and  acquitted  under  Article  66. 
This  conftiflion  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  of  no  importance,  always  produces  in- 
conTeniences  of  more  than  one  kind.  In  the  first  place,  it  perplexes  the  compre- 
hension of  the  acquitted  young  detenue,  in  whose  understanding  it  upsets  all  no- 
tion of  justice;  he  is  astonished  that  the  law,  while  declaring  him  innocent,  im- 
poses on  him  a  detention  of  four  or  five  years,  while  it  retains,  generally  for  a  Tery 
short  period  only,  him  whom  it  recognises  as  culpable.  We  will  only  add,  that 
this  tends  to  maintain  in  the  public  mind,  as  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  event- 
ually called  on  to  use  the  labor  of  the  liberated  donvict,  prejudices  very  hurtful  to 
his  interest. 

The  active  administration,  it  is  true,  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  counteract  that 
which  we  must  be  permitted  to  call  a  vice  of  the  law.  The  magistrates  convmced 
of  the  evil  of  mingling  in  the  same  place,  children  of  difierent  degrees  of  depravi- 
ty, rarely  sentence  under  Art  67  of  the  penal  code.  On  the  81st  of  December, 
1862,  the  number  of  young  detenues  amounted  to  6,448,  and  of  this  number,  197 
only  were  convicted  under  articles  67  and  69. 

In  stating  so  high  the  number  of  young  criminals,  which  in  1887  was  only  1,498, 
we  can  not  dissemble  the  melancholy  feelings  with  which  we  must  necessarily 
write  such  a  revelation. 

But  let  us  take  comfort:  'this  progression,*  as  M.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
says  in  his  last  report,  *  does  not  imply  a  corresponding  increase  in  juvenile  crime. 
The  existence  of  penitentiary  establishments  intended  for  the  young,  encourages 
and  multiplies  decisions  from  which  tribunals  would  have  recoiled  at  an  epoch 
when  their  life  in  a  prison  exposed  the  young  detenues  to  intimacies  and  mflucn- 
ces  worse  than  those  outside  its  walls.* 

In  concluding  our  review  of  the  laws  which  exercise  sd  great  an  influence  over 
"agricultural  colonics,  we  must  direct  public  attention  to  one  measure  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  notice,  notwithstanding  its  great  importance. 

The  legislator  while  adopting  the  principle  of  agricultural  colonies  for  young 
convicts,  ought  to  have  equally  taken  into  account  those  children  whose  vicious 
Inclinations,  or  obstinate  characters  stubbornly  resist  all  instruction,  all  offbrts  of 
domestic  discipline,  and  who,  withoiit  having  been  guilty  of  an  mfraction  of  the 
penal  laws,  do  not  the  less  deserve  severe  punishment.  We  speak  of  children  de- 
tained at  the  request  of  the  father,  under  articles  875  and  876  of  the  Civil  Code. 

If  we  wish  to  achieve  a  reform  as  complete  as  it  possibly  can  be,  we  should 
come  to  the  aid  of  youth  whatever  be  its  social  position,  and  combat  its  evQ  pro- 
pensities wherever  they  manifest  themselves. 

In  france,  detention  under  the  head  of  carrecUon  peUemeUe  is  the  only  means  of 
repressing  the  transgressions  of  youth.  But  Paris  alone  ofiers,  and  there  but  in  an 
insufficient  manner,  a  house  for  the  reception  of  such  children,  which  holds  out 
some  guarantee  to  the  heads  of  fiunilies. 

In  the  provinces  there  exists  no  establishment  of  this  kind.  Children  under  age, 
whom  their  parents  might  wish  to  correct  by  withdrawing  them  from  the  evil 
counsels  and  evil  examples  which  are  perverting  them,  would  there  be  mixed  pell- 
mell  with  the  suspected  and  even  the  convicted ;  thus  they  would  be  exposed  to 
greater  dangers  than  those  fh>m  which  it  is  wished  to  guard  them.  What  father 
of  a  family  would  venture  to  give  to  his  son,  for  companions,  malefactors  and  oth- 
ers, subjected  to  penal  treatment. 

The  inexpediency  of  resorting  to  this  mode  of  correction  is  so  fully  recognised, 
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that  there  is. no  fiunfly  in  easy  cironmstances,  who  would  not  rq'eot  snch  a  means; 
and  there  is  scarcely  even  a  poor  but  honest  family,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
it.  Ib  it  not  indeed  to  be  feared  that  he  who  had  once  been  obliged  to  pass  the 
threshold  of  infamy,  would  regard  himself  as  disgraced  forever? 

Rich  families  frequently  send  on  long  journeys  and  at  great  expense,  sons  of 
whom  they  have  cause  to  complain ;  but  this  plan  has  often  only  the  effisct  of  sub- 
stituting one  kind  of  dissipation  for  another.  By  this  course  studies  are  sus- 
pended; the  habit  of  application  is  lost;  the  young  people  meet  abroad  the  tempt- 
ations from  which  they  were  sought  to  be  rescued  at  home;  and  they  yield  to 
them  with  the  less  reserve,  as  they  feel  themselves  now  free  from  all  surveillance; 
they  begin  to  entertain  ideas  of  independence  and  insubordination;  and  after  bar 
ing  brought  trouble  into  their  families,  they,  later  in  life,  introduce  disorder  into 
the  state. 

The  legislator  has  Imagined  that  he  could  remedy  the  deplorable  state  of  things 
which  we  have  just  described  by  authorising  the  transmission  of  children  from  the 
parental  jurisdiction  to  the  agricultural  colonies,  but  we  fear  that  in  this  instance 
he  has  not  discovered  the  true  remedy. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Articles  376  and  876  of  the  Civil  Code,  a  child  under  16 
years  of  age  may  be  detained  one  month,  and  the  youtli  fh>m  16  to  21  years  old, 
six  months.  We  must  then,  if  we  wish  to  produce  a  sidutary  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  young  offender  in  so  short  time,  employ  a  species  of  discipline  which  will 
punitkfast^  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression. 

Besides,  the  discipline  of  reformatory  colonies  to  which  young  criminals  are  for 
a  long  time  subjected,  can  scarcely  present  a  sufficiently  repressive  character;  the 
children  in  these  establishments  ei\joy  a  certain  degree  of  liberty;  field  labor 
would  appear,  especially  to  boys,  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  study  of  Latin,  for 
which  the  greater  part  entertain  a  profound  aversion.  Mettray  affords,  at  the 
present  time,  a  case  in  point.  One  of  our  colonists  not  being  able  to  obtain  from 
his  parents  permission  to  leave  school,  did  not  hesitate  to  set  the  building  on  fire. 
Moreover,  this  state  of  mixed  society  exposes  the  children  to  form  connections 
which  would  sadly  compromise  their  future  prospects  in  the  world  of  the  higher 
classes. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  solitary  confinement  only  can  act  with  efficacy 
in  such  cases.  It  is  necessary  to  have  witnessed  its  effects  in  order  to  form  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  happy  influence  which  it  obtains  over  the  character.  A  complete 
transformation  is  effected  in  the  individual  submitted  to  its  operation.  As  he  can 
not  procure  either  indulgence  or  amusements,  nothing  is  at  woriL  to  remove  from 
his  mind  the  exhortations  and  counsels  he  has  received.  Beflection  is  perpetually 
holding  before  his  eyes  the  picture  of  his  past  life.  In  solitude  there  is  no  place 
for  pride,  for  self-love.  The  child  is  obliged,  in  his  own  despite,  to  enter  into  him- 
self; he  no  longer  blushes  for  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  his  conscience,  which 
has  been  so  justly  called  the '  voice  of  God.'  Little  by  little,  he  becomes  accessi- 
ble to  religious  sentiments;  labor  now  becomes  an  occupation  for  him,  and  very 
soon  a  pleasure ;  he  gives  himself  up  to  it  with  ardor ;  and  that  which  he  has  hith- 
erto considered  as  a  painful  taslc,  becomes  a  comfort,  even  a  necessary,  so  that  the 
greatest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  employment. 

The  short  period  of  his  detention  dissipates  whatever  fears  the  solitary  system 
may  excite  in  the  mhids  of  some  individuals. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  witness  these  effects  of  solitary  confinement,  which  I 
have  just  described,  M  Mettray,  where  children  under  paternal  correction  have 
been  sent  for  some  time  past  A  penitentiary  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Blouet,  architect,  entirely  on  the  model  of  that  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  specially 
set  apart  for  this  class  of  Individuals. 
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The  ehapel  k  so  eonfttrnoted  that  the  children  can  assist  at  the  divine  office 
without  being  able  to  see  each  other.  Every  boy  has  two  cells  at  his  disposal^ 
one  in  which  he  sleeps,  the  other  in  which  he  is  occupied,  either  in  manual  labor 
or  in  his  own  improvement.  The  vicinity  of  the  Lyce  of  Tours  enables  us  to  pro- 
oure  for  the  children,  such  professors  as  parents  in  easy  circumstances  would 
wish  to  give  them.  In  this  way  their  studies  are  not  interrupted,  and  the  walks* 
afibrd  healthful  exercise.  All  these  advantages,  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
realize  at  considerable  sacrifices,  can  not  be  obtained  in  the  greater  number  of  pri- 
vate colonies.  Mettray  is  consequently  an  exception,  and,  elsewhere,  the  incon- 
veniences we  have  pointed  out,  exist  in  full  force.  Such  is  the  last  objection  we 
win  allow  ourselves  to  make  to  the  law  d  1850,  of  whose  wise  regulations  in  the 
main,  as  we  said  before,  we  can  not  speak  with  sufficient  praise. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  penitential  colonies,  and  on  the  law  which  ratifies  their 
existence,  because  they  appear  to  interest  us  as  much  in  their  agricultural  as  in 
their  industrial  relations.    To  Improve  the  laborer  by  the  land,  and  to  improve  the 
land  by  the  laborer;  such  is  the  immense  advantage  we  derive  from  these  institn 
tions. 

The  refonnatory  c9lonies  in  France  are  twenty-three  in  number.  They  are 
subdivided  into  private  colonies  and  colonies  of  the  state." 

To  this  admirable  account  we  append  a  few  extracts  fnnn  a  speech  made  by  M. 
Demetz,  at  a  banquet  given  to  him  at  Birmingham,  in  1855,  by  the  promoters  of  the 
refonnatory  movement  in  England. 

"  The  military  discipline  adopted  at  Mettray  is  this :  the  lads  wear  a  uniform,  and 
they  march  to  and  from  their  work,  their  lessons,  and  their  meals  with  the  precis- 
ion of  soldiers,  and  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  and  drum.    But,  as  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  and  the  drum  lead  men  on  to  perform  acts  of  heroism,  and  to  surmount 
the  greatest  difficulties,  may  it  not  reasonably  be  employed  with  the  same  object 
at  a  refonnatory  school,  where,  in  resisting  temptation  and  conquering  vicious 
habits,  tme  heroism  is  displayed,  and  a  marvelous  power  of  overcoming  difficul- 
ties must  be  called  fbrth  ?    A  striking  proof  of  the  hold  the  tf^stem  had  obtained 
over  the  minds  of  the  boys  was  given  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  France 
was  then,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  all 
the  government  schools  were  in  rebellion.    At  Mettray,  without  walls,  without 
coercion,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  insubordination;  not  a  single  chUd  attempted  to 
mu  away.    It  was  in  allusion  to  the  absence  of  walls  of  M.  le  Baron  de  la  Gzossei 
Secretairo  du  Senat,  observed, '  Here  is  a  wonderftd  prison,  where  there  is  no  key, 
but  the  cl^  det  ehamp$  !    If  your  children  remain  captive,  it  is  proved  you  have 
discovered  the  key  of  their  hearts.*    During  the  revolution,  a  band  of  workmen 
came  to  Mettray  with  flags  flying  and  trumpets  sounding,  and,  meeting  the  youths 
returning  tired  from  field  labor,  their  pick-axes  on  their  shoulders,  thus  addressed 
them :— *  My  boys,  do  not  be  such  fools  as  to  work  any  longer.    Bread  is  plentifhl ; 
It  is  ready  for  you  without  labor.*    The  thrf  who  was  conducting  the  lads,  and 
who  behaved  with  the  greatest  eatannese  and  tact,  immediately  cried, '  Halt  1  fonn 
in  line.*    The  lads,  being  accustomed  to  march  like  soldiers,  immediately  formed. 
The  cA^then  stepped  forward  and  said  to  the  men,  *  My  friends,  yon  have  learned 
to  labor;  you  have  a  right  to  rest;  but  leave  these  lads;  let  them  learn  now,  and 
when  their  turn  comes  they  may  rest  as  you  do.*    The  men  gave  way,  the  youths 
marched  home,  and  Mettray  was  saved — saved,  as  I  believe,  by  our  habit  of  mill, 
tary  discipline.    Had  those  lads  been  walking  homewards  vrithout  rule,  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  the  men  would  have  got  among  them,  carried  away  one  or  two,  and 

•  Ptomenok*,    Probablj  walks  in  ooreied  gallerisa  or  in  the  open  dir  irith  wsUs  on  eaeh 
sMs.— Bd.  % 
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the  rest  would  have  foUowed;  but,  drawn  up  hi  line,  they  met  the  attack  hi  one 
body,  and  thus  it  was  repelled.*' 

The  London  Times,  in  an  account  of  M.  Demetz^s  risit  to  the  Philantfaiopio  So- 
ciety's  Farm  School,  at  Bed  Hill,  the  principal  English  Kefonnatoiy  school,  re- 
marks:—His  path  has  been  difficult,  and  his  obstacles  numerous,  but  he  has  ex- 
perienced such  proofb  of  his  success  that  he  must  feel  repaid  for  all  his  labors  and 
sacrifices.  In  such  incidents  as  the  following  he  finds  his  true  recompense.  A 
colon  of  Mettray,  who  has  like  so  many  of  his  companions  become  a  soldier,  was 
decorated  on  the  field  of  battle  for  some  act  of  brayery  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  This  f^tt  when  conferred  upon  a  person  in  humble  life  is  acoomp*- 
nied  by  an  annual  pension  of  200  francs.  The  soldier  on  reoeiring  his  deooEation 
immediately  sent  100  francs  to  Mettray. 

M.  Demetz  being  present  on  some  occasion  when  a  troop  of  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  in  line,  one  of  th^m  stepped  from  the  ranks  and  flung  his  anna  round  his  neck. 
The  man  had  been  a  colon  at  Mettray,  and,  unmindful  of  spectators,  thus  gave 
way  to  the  impulse  of  gratitude  and  affection. 

We  think  the  fact  we  are  about  to  relate  is  even  more  striking;  it  bears  noble 
testimony  to  the  exalted  spirit  which  animates  the  institution: — 

"  The  other  day  there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  certain  pecuniary 
support  would  be  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  necessities  of  the  war,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  establishment  must  be  wound  up,  and  the  frirther  prosecution 
of  it  abandoned;  whereupon  the  different  employetf  a  body  of  young  men  fhnn 
twenty-one  to  thirty^-five  years  of  age,  not  helpless  creatures  without  resources,  to 
whom  half  a  loaf  would  be  better  than  no  bread,  but  men  of  tried  ability  and  vigor, 
who  could  at  any  time  command  more  remunerative  employment  elsewhere;— I 
say  these  young  men  waited  on  M.  Demetz  in  a  body,  and  offered  to  continue 
their  services  at  half  their  salaries." 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  cobrng,  too,  offSared  to  add  to  their  already  long  hours 
of  labor,  that  thebr  extra  earnings  might  help  to  meet  the  difficulty.  "  Th^ 
would  do  any  thing,"  said  both  masters  and  wards,  ''rather  than  that  Mettray 
should  fall."    God  grant  it  never  may ! 

Perhaps  the  greatest  proof  of  the  success  of  Mettray  is  the  fact  that  the  cdbmi 
are  proud  of  having  been  there.  They  are  never  abandoned,  and  may  return  if 
out  of  employment,  or  in  sickness,  sure  of  a  hospitable  reception  provided  only 
they  are  behaving  well. 

MM.  Demetz  and  de  Gourteilles  wished  that  the  youths  should  consider  Mettray 
in  the  light  of  a  parent,  and,  in  order  to  bind  her  children  more  firmly  to  herself^ 
established,  in  1848,  an  a^/KX»ation,  of  which  they  themselves  were  the  presidents. 
It  is  called  the  Auociation  det  Fondateurt^  Oirfs  et  Sout-Chefa de  la  CMome  da  Met- 
ray^  and  is  composed  of  the  directeurs  as  president,  offioen  as  dt^mlatres,  and 
colons  as  iitviairet.  Any  cdUm  is  eligible  for  admission  who  is  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  whose  conduct  has  been  irreproachable  for  two  years  after  leaving  tile 
colony.  They  are  then  presented  with  a  diplome,  which  is  printed  on  parchment, 
bearing  the  signatures  of  the  president,  secretary,  and  owner.  At  the  same  time 
they  receive  the  symbolic  ling  of  the  association,  with  this  device,  among  others, 
*^  LoyatOe  pa$8e  tou^" 
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BAVABIA. 

In  the  Hihere  BUrgeraehuU  for  Jan.  1856,  edited  by  Dr.  Vogel  and  Herr 
Korner,  there  appears  a  Statement  of  the  Educational  EBtablishmentB  of  Bavaria, 
coDdenaed  from  a  complete  atatistical  view  of  their  condition  in  1851-2,  by  Dr. 
▼on  Hermann.    From  this,  the  following  facts  are  gleaned. 

Table  I,  is  an  account  of  the  Acadbmt  or  Scibnck,  which  nmnbers  51  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  members.  Its  means  are  I2,057fl.  from  a  Grovemment 
appropriation,  and  3,633  from  a  special  reserved  fund.    A  florin  =  32  cents. 

Tablb  II.  Thx  Gknbxal  Consbrvatoriuic  of  Scientific  Collections  em- 
braces 12  distinct  collections,  viz. :  the  Cabinet  of  Coins ;  the  Antiquarium ;  the 
Observatory  and  Meteorological  Institutes ;  Chemical  laboratory ;  Mineralogical, 
Geological,  Zoological,  and  Flaleontological  Collections ;  a  Botanical  Garden,  and 
an  Anatomical  Institution.  The  income  of  the  Conservatorium  of  48^11 6fl.  m 
derived  frx>m  Grovemment  appropriations. 

Table  III.  Pubuo  LumAmiBs. — ^The  Royal  library  in  Munich,  in  addition  to 
22,000  manuscripts,  has  800,000  volumes ;  the  University  Dbrary  in  Munich, 
147,541  volumes ;  that  in  Wttrzbnrg,  100,000  volumes ;  that  in  Erlangen,  140,- 
000  volames.  .The  public  libraries  (over  24  m  number)  in  difierent  departments 
have  together  1,861,556  volumes  and  33,219  MSS.,  not  including  the  libraries  of 
the  Royal  Ministers,  the  Gymnasia,  &c. 

Table  IV.  The  Academy  of  Paimtino  numbers  beside,  1  Director  and  3 
Doeenten,  10  Professors,  231  Pupils ;  of  whom,  101  are  Bavarians,  beside  58 
honorary  and  cooisponding  members,  and  19  Government  Pensioners.  Its 
income  is  53,524fl. 

Table  V.  The  CoNSEnvATORroM  of  Music  has  1  Director  and  14  Teachers, 
54  male  and  40  female  Pupils,  with  an  income  of  8,119fl. 

Tables  VI-X,  relate  to  the  Universities.  In  1852,  Munich  numbered  51  ordi- 
nary, 17  extraordinary  Professors,  and  30  Privat-Docents.  WQrzburg  had  33 
ordinary,  17  extraordinary  Professors,  and  3  Docents.  Eriangen  had  28  ordinary, 
17  extraordinary  Professors,  and  12  Docents.  The  most  graduation  in  the  three 
universities  is  in  the  medicinal  faculty,  then  in  the  philosophical,  juridical,  and 
theological.  The  receipts  of  the  universities  were  409,820fl. ;  the  expenses 
366,584fl. 

Table  XI,  distinguishes  the  Rbugious  DENOMiNATioifs  of  the  students.  In 
1851-2,  in  the  Lycea  and  Universities,  there  were  2,895  Catholics;  of  whom, 
744  were  theologians:  782  Protestanti;  of  whom,  167  were  theologians;  3  Re- 
formed, 4  Greeks,  30  Jews,  and  5  Mohammedans. 

Table  XII.  In  1851-2,  the  seven  Ltoea  numbered  77  teachers,  with  650 
candidatee.    Their  income  is  96  J60fl. ;  their  expenses  76,056. 

Tables  Xni-XVI,  give  the  Statistics  of  Gtmnasu  and  Latin  Soboou.  In  dl 
(26)  the  gymnasia,  during  1851-2, 1 170  scholars  applied  for  admiaBioB  to  the  mder 
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olan,  of  whom,  917  were  reoeiTed;  808  implied  for  admnion  to  the  upper 
olaes,  of  whom,  789  paaeed  the  examination.  The  60  Royal  Latin  Schools  num- 
bered 462  teachers,  7,405  pnpila. 

Taiim  XVII-XXXUI,  contain  the  StatistiM  of  Stbcial  Schools.  1.  The 
Forestry  School,  at  Asohaffenberg.  2.  The  Royal  Page  Corps,  (16  teachers  and 
24  pupils.)  3.  The  Royal  Cadet  Corps,  (39  teachers  and  142  pupils.)  4.  The 
Central  Agricoltnral  School,  at  Schleisheim,  (receipts,  6,30  Ifl. ;  expenses,  16,- 
716/1.)  5.  The  yarm  School,  at  Triesdorf.  6.  The  three  Polytechnic  Schools,  at 
Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg,  with  33  teachers,  226  scholars.  7.  The  26 
Agricultural  and  Trade  Schools,  with  232  teachers  and  2549  scholars. — Receipts, 
152,971fl. ;  expenses,  149,504.  8.  The  Commercial  School,  in  Nuremberg,  with 
392  scholars.— Receipts,  9,614fl. ;  expenses,  10,126fl.  9.  The  Central  Veterinary 
School,  in  Munich,  with  18  teachers,  143  pupils. — Receipts,  18,l3]fl. ;  expenses, 
17,203fl.  10.  The  Architectural  School,  in  Munich ;  9  teachers,  143  pupils. 
Receipts  aqd  expenses,  2,596fl.  11.  The  three  Schools  of  Midwifery,  with  11 
teachers  and  assistants,  132  scholars. — Receipts,  5,549fl.;  expenses,  3,345fl.  12. 
The  nine  Deaf  and  Dnmb  Institutions,  with  21  teachers  and  226  pupils. — ^Receipts, 
33,424fl. ;  expenses,  29,464a.  13.  Blind  Institution,  at  Munich ;  17  teachers,  66 
pupils. — Receipts,  14,784fl.;  expenses,  I3,062fl.  14.  Institution  for  Idiotic 
Children,  in  Munich;  3  teachers  and  15  scholars. — ^Receipts,  5,321fl.;  expenses, 
4,9l7fl.  15.  Ten  Normal  Schools,  with  78  teachers  and  518  pupils;  of  whom, 
347  Catholic,  164  Protestant,  and  7  Jewish. 

Tables  XXXIV-XLU.  Gkrman  ok  Common  Schools.— -7,113  schools;  of 
which,  4,810  are  Catholic,  2,150  Protestant,  and  163  Jewish.— ^,622  male  teach- 
ers, 318  female  teachers. — Male  scholars  week  days,  284,788;  female  do.«  290,- 
426 :  male  scholais  Sundays,  178,713 ;  female  do.,  192,348.— Receipts,  2,912,- 
5026. ;  expenses,  2,299,499fl. 

Tables  XLIII-LI.  Industrial  Schools,  1,550  in  number;  of  which,  1,476 
are  public,  74  private ;  676  independent,  874  united  with  other  establishments ; 
11,033  male  scholars  and  58,028  female  scholars,  with  1,§65  teachers,  1,597  of 
whom  are  female. — Receipts,  42,626fl. ;  expenses,  42,392fl.*  • 

Tables  LII-LX.  Deawing  Schools,  261  in  number;  of  which,  219  public, 
42  private ;  121  independent ;  140  united  with  other  institutions ;  8,895  male, 
1,078  female  scholars;  247  male  and  19  female  teachers. — ^Receipts,  ]l,654fl. 

Table  LXI.  Infant  Schoou. — 58  private  and  33  public,  with  6,796  pupils ; 
of  whom,  2,740  are  gratuitously  received. 

Tables  LXII-LXX.  Convent  and  Private  Scboou,  143  in  number ;  with 
872  teachers  and  6,853  scholars. 

FRANCE. 

rROrSSBIONAL   EDUCATION  FOR   MILFrART  OVPTCKRS. 

In  France  there  are,  1.  A  general  staff  corps;  2.  Particular  staff-corps.  The 
first  consists  of  30  colonels,  30  lieut-colonels,  100  majors,  300  captains,  100  lieu- 
tennnts.  The  colonels  and  lieul. -colonels  are  employed  as  chiefs  of  the  staff  in 
the  military  districts,  and  in  the  divisions  of  the  army  in  the  field ;  and,  as, 
together  with  the  other  ranks,  aidea-de'Camp  to  the  emperor,  the  princes,  the 
ministers  of  war,  and  the  marshals.  The  majors  and  captains  are  usually  aide* 
to  general  officers,  who  must  select  aide*  exclusively  from  the  staff^xirps ;  they 
belong  to  eorp9'd*'armSe  and  divisions  of  men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  as 
djatingniahed  from  the  particular  staff-corps  attached  to  certain  stations.    They 


are  also  employed  on  foreign  embaasiee  and  diplomatic  miaaiona,  and  in  the  War 
OiBoe.  The  lientenanta  of  the  ataff  are  still  learners.  On  attaining  that  rank, 
they  are  attached  to  infimtry  and  cavalry  raiments  for  two  yeara  eadi,  and  then 
for  one  year,  to  artillery  and  engineers ;  ana,  it  is  not  till  after  this  long  probation 
that  they  are  promoted  to  captaincies^  and  discharge  what  we  should  call  staff 
duties. 

The  partioolar  staff-corps  are  three:  those  belonging  to  military  stations  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  they  command  and  adminiater ;  and  those  belonging  to 
the  artillery  and  to  the  engineers. 

The  existing  military  colleges  were  special ;  that  at  Saumar  waa  devoted  to 
cavalry ;  that  at  St.  Cyr  to  infantry  and  cavalry ;  that  at  Metz  to  artillery  and 
engineers,  and  were  not,  therefore,  thought  suitable  to  a  service  which  required 
instruction,  not  in  one  only,  but  in  all  these  branches.  Uenco  the  foundation  of 
the  Ecole  d^AppIication  d'£tat-major  at  Paris,  by  Gouvion  St.  Cyr. 

The  school  at  Saumur  is  a  training-school  for  cavalry  instructors,  not  for  cav- 
alry ofiicera  generally,  who  are  at  Sl  Cyr,  with  the  infantry.  These  cavalry  in- 
Btructora  are  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  detached  (torn  their 
regiments  for  the  time  (two  years)  they  spend  at  the  school.  They  carry  back  to 
their  regiments  a  unitbrm  system  of  riding,  and  of  cavalry  exercises.  The 
school  at  St.  Cyr  is  not  for  infontry  alone,  but  for  cavalry  also.  The  students, 
according  to  their  position  in  the  class-list  of  the  out-going  examination  {Bxamen 
de  Mortie)y  take  their  choice  of  infantry  or  cavalry. 

The  Polytechnic  ia  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  staff-school.  All  admissions  to  the 
Polytechnic  are  by  open  competition  yearly.  Any  young  Frenchman,  above  16 
and  under  20,  in  good  health,  may  compete.  For  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  of  two  years'  actual  service,  the  age  is  extended  to  25.  The  trial  con- 
sists in'  written  compositions,  and  two  oral  examinations.  By  the  compositiona 
and  the  first  oral  examination  the  inferior  candidates  are  weeded  out :  those  that 
remain  are  submitted  to  a  second  oral  examination,  which  determines  the  merit 
of  those  who  undergo  it  at  any  one  time  and  place.  These  examinations  are  con- 
docted  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  in  Paris  and  the  chief  towns.  A  programme 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  War  each  year  indicates  the  subjects  (all  of  which  are 
equally  obligatory,  and  failure  in  any  one  constitutes  ineligibility),  the  times,  and 
places  of  the  examinations.  After  the  examiners  have  finished  their  circuit, 
another  Board,  presided  over  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Polytjcbnic.  draw  up, 
in  order  of  merit,  from  the  reports  furnished  them,  a  lust  of  admissibles.  The 
actual  admission  is  by  the  Minister  of  War,  who  oaloalates  the  number  of  vacancies 
in  the  school  as  one-tenth  more  than  the  probable  number  of  appointments  to  the 
public  service  from  the  school  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  annual  charge  for 
hoard  is  1000  francs,  but  free  exhibitions  and  semi-free  exhibitions  are  given  to 
those  whose  means  are  insufficient,  and  who  arc  reoommcnded  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  their  locality,  and  by  the  prefect.  The  duration  of  residence  ia 
two  years.  There  are  two  competitive  examinations,  one  for  the  students  of  the 
first  y«ar  before  admission  into  the  second  year^a  residence,  and  another  (examen 
de  tortie)  at  the  close  of  the  course,  before  admission  into  the  public  service. 
The  three  students  at  the  head  of  the  list  go  to  the  staff-school :  the  remaining, 
according  to  their  position  in  the  class-list,  make  their  selection  among  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  artillery  and  engineer-school,  the  civil  engineer  service  (ponU  et  ehavt- 
sees),  the  naval  arsenals,  and  other  puUic  offices.  Those  who,  from  being  low 
down  the  list,  cannot  obtain  places  in  the  service  of  their  choice,  may  be  commis- 
sioned in  the  line,  but  not  in  the  scientific  branches  of  the  service. 

L'Rcole  Specialo  Militaire  de.St.  Cyr  is  another  feeder  of  the  staff-school.  It 
is  designed  to  fi>rm  completely  instructed  infantry  and  cavalry  officers.  As  many 
as  600  students  can  be  received,  all  by  open  competition  only.  The  regulations 
for  the  examinations,  afimissions,  residence,  board,  outfit,  exhibitions,  yearly 
examinations,  and  classification  of  students,  are,  mutatit  mutandis^  the  same  as 
those  at  the  Polytechnic.  The  25  first  students  at  the  examen  de  sortie  compete 
for  admission  into  the  staff-school.  Those  who  do  not  enter  there  are  commia- 
sioned,  at  their  choice,  according  to  their  place  in  the  claM-list,  in  the  infantry  or 
cavalry.  There  is  a  cert:iin  standard,  and  those  who  do  not  come  up  to  it  go  into 
the  ranks,  but  as  non-commissioned  officers,  if  so  recommended  by  the  command- 
ant of  the  school. 

We  come  now  to  L'Eoole  d'App1ic;ition  d'Etat-major.    This  contains  50  ata- 
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dento,  of  whom  ono-lialf  go  ont  yearly.  The  25  to  be  annuany  admitted  are 
taken,  three  from  the  Polyteohnio,  22  by  competition  between  50  candidates,  half 
of  whom  are  the  moat  distingoiahed  students  of  Bt  Cyr,  and  the  other  half  are 
ensigns,  of  one  years*  active  service  at  least,  not  more  than  25  years  old,  who  are 
permitted  to  compete  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  three  from  the  Polyteohnio 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  those  entering,  the  22  successful  candidates  are  classi- 
fied. They  all  take  rank  and  pay  on  admission  as  ensigns  of  the  staff;  and  are 
tanght  for  two  years  the  whole  science  and  art  of  war — strategy,  tactics,  manosu- 
Tres,  the  organization  of  troops  and  their  management,  in  barracks,  the  field,  or 
hospital ;  the  different  operations  of  war,  offensive  and  defensive ;  its  philosophy, 
as  illustrated  by  eminent  commanders.  £ight  months  of  the  year  are  oocupied 
with  study  within  doors,  three  in  study  without,  one  in  examinations.  At  the 
end  of  the  course,  a  elas^iified  list  is  presented  to  the  Minister  of  War,  who  con- 
fers the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  the  staff;  and  assigns  each  lieutenant  to  an  infan- 
try regiment,  as  side- major,  for  two  years,  then  to  a  cavalry  corps  for  the  same 
time,  then  to  the  artillery  and  engineers  for  another  year.     Alter  all  which  pre- 

Saration,  they  are  eligible  for  the  rank  of  captain,  and  enter  on  proper  staff 
uties,  as  before  described. 

The  French  staff  then  is  composed  of  officers,  who  are  originally  selected  by 
literary  oompitition,  who,  after  four  years  of  the  highest  theoretical  teaching, 
tested  throughout  from  year  to  year,  step  by  step,  by  emulative  struggles,  pass 
five  years  more  uuder  practical  training  before  they  enter  on  their  proper  duties. — 
Wtttmituter  Review  for  Jan.  1856. 

The  superiority  of  the  officers  of  the  French  staff  is  acknowledged  by  the  English 

Reviewer,  and  the  London  Times  pays  the  following  compliment  to  the  superior 

professional  training  of  the  Russian  officers :  — 

'^  The  scientific  principles  displayed  in  the  defense  of  the  place  [Sebastopol]  sur- 
pass all  that  ever  haA  been  done  before  at  seiges,  and  totally  eclipse  our  best 
engineering  tactics.  I  ^hesitate  not  to  say,  and  I  mean  it  with  no  malice  or  dis- 
paragement, that,  were  the  Russian  engineer  officers  to  see  our  works,  they  would 
laugh  at  them.'' 

GRBBCe. 

Statistics  or  Public  Education  in  1854. — ^The  population  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece  amounted  in  the  year  1832  to  612,600  souls ;  in  1843  to  853,000,  and 
In  1854  to  1,041,472.  In  1853  there  were  in  Athens  31,100;  in  Hcrmopolis 
(on  the  Island  of  Syria,)  20,000 ;  in  Patras  19,500 ;  Argos  10,560 ;  Sparta 
6,700 ;  Thebes  4,200,  and  in  Ck>rinth  3,200  inhabitants.  Greece  numbered  in 
1853,  30  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  5,114  Priests  and  Monks,  252  Lawyers,  274 
Doctors,  and  219,259  Farmers.  There  are  6,280  Storekeepers,  26,312  Sailors, 
85,546  Workingmen,  11,149  Day-laborers,  4,021  Field-soldiers,  and  2,418  in 
garrisons,  744  Marines,  and  1451  Policemen.  The  importations  amounted  in 
1854  to  $3,738,750 ;  $1,663,500  from  France,  $787,500  from  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, $787,500  from  England,  $262,500  from  Italy,  $175,000  from  Russia- 
while  in  1852  the  exportations  amounted  to  $1,750,000,  in  1853  to  $1,575,000, 
and  in  1854  to  $1,195,000. 

As  to  the  condition  of  education  in  Greece,  in  1854  a  review  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Minister  of  Religion  and  Public  Education  which  contains  some 
Tory  interesting  statements.  There  are  in  Greece  479  institutions  of  education, 
oomprisiug  high  and  elementary,  public  and  private  schools.  State  and  parish 
•chools  from  the  University  downward,  with  688  teachers  and  38,018  scholars. 
The  State  instructions  cost  $100,660  ;  and  the  parish  and  private  schof>ls  cost 
$53,588.  1853  Greece  contained  483  institutions  devoted  to  educalional  purposes, 
with  695  teachers  and  46,427  scholars,  and  the  State  schools  that  year  cost  $1 12,- 
693.  In  1834  there  were,  beside  the  University,  which  contained  643  students, 
7  gymnasiums  with  856  scholars,  80  common  schools  with  4,042  scholars,  one 
normal  school  with  65  scholars,  189  parochial  schools  for  boys — supported  by  the 
State,  and  containing  17,128  scholars,  30  schools  of  the  same  kind  for  girls  with 
8,721  scholars ;  there  are  also  25  private  schools  for  boys  with  1,526  scholars, 
and  4  for  girls  with  300  scholars,  beside  the  institute  of  Arsakis  in  Athens,  for 
grown  up  females,  wh'ch  has  600  pupils;  there  are  five  female  schools  with 
1,000  scholars.— iV.  Y,  Tribune, 
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AflHBUrrON   PftlZKB  FOR  TEACHING  COMMON  THINGS. 

Great  prominence  has  been  recently  given  to  instmotion  in  common)  house- 
hold, and  familiar  things,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment,  by  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  in  1853,  of  "  Prizes  for  teaching  common  things,"  to  be  awarded  to  teachers 
under  certain  conditions,  as  to  schools  and  locality,  which  need  not  here  be 
specified.  Hie  scheme  embraced  seven  prizes — ^twoof  £8,  two  of  J£15,  two  of 
£7,  and  one  of  j£lO — these  to  be  given  for  actual  attainment  in  a  knowledge  of 
common  things,  and  forMy  for  actual  success  as  teachers  of  this  knowledge — ^to 
be  ascertained  by  an  open  examination  of  one  day's  continuance.  The  objects 
had  in  view,  the  topics  to  be  examined,  are  admirably  set  forth,  by  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  in  an  address*  to  the  teachers  of  Wilts  and  Ilants,  assembled  at  Winchester 
on  the  16th  of  December,  1853.     . 

*^  I  do  not  require  you  to  remit,  in  the  slightest  degree,  your  attention  to  the 
mechanical  arts  of  writing  and  reading,  and  the  practice  of  arithmetic ;  but  I  do  ask 
you  to  turn  your  attention  and  the  attention  of  your  scholars  to  the  acquirement, 
at  the  same  time,  of  other  principles  of  knowledge  which  will  continue  fruitful  of 
improvement,  as  reading  and  writing  are  fruitful  of  improvement,  in  after  life. 

I  ask  you  to  show,  not  only  by  your  lessons  in  school,  but  still  more  powerfully 
by  your  example  out  of  school,  how  the  garden  can  best  be  cultivated  ;  how  the 
dwelling  may  be  most  efficient)^  and  economically  warmed  and  ventilated  ;  upon 
what  principles  food  and  clothing  should  be  selected ;  how  chronic  aliments  may  be 
averted  by  timely  attention  to  premonitory  symptoms,  and  recourse  to  the  physi- 
cian. You  can  ieach  the  measurement  of  work,  tho  use  of  the  lever,  the  pulley, 
and  the  windlass;  you  can^iin  short,  expound  those  methods  suggested  by  ever- 
advancing  science,  by  which  toil  may  be  lightened  and  subsistence  economized. 
All  this  is  capable  of  being  taught,  and  well  taught. 

Why  is  one  mother  of  a  &mily  a  better  economist  than  another  ?  why  can  one 
live  in  abundance,  where  another  starves?  "V^liy,  in  similar  dwellings,  are  the 
children  of  one  parent  healthy,  of  the  other  puny  and  ailing  ?  Why  can  this 
laborer  do  with  ease  a  task  which  would  kill  his  fellow  7  It  is  not  luck  nor  chance 
that  decides  these  differences ;  it  is  the  patient  observation  of  nature,  that  has 
suggested  to  some  gifted  minds  rules  for  their  guidance  which  have  escaped  the 
he^lessness  of  others. 

Why  should  not  these  rules,  systematized  by  science,  illustrated  by  your 
didactic  powers — ^why  should  not  they  be  imparted  to  the  pupils  of  your 
schools,  to  enable  youth  to  start  at  once  with  the  experience  of  age  7  or  if  this  be 
not  in  every  case  possible,  why  should  not  all  be  taught  betimes  to  read  those 
lessons  in  the  book  of  nature  from  which  some  have  .derived  such  unquestionable 
advantage  7 

Remember  that  it  is  by  the  daily  use  of  tho  powers  of  nature  that  man  feeds 
and  clothes  and  houses  himself.  He  employs  fire  in  a  hundred  ways  for  a  hun- 
dred purposes ;  why  should  he  not  be  taught  the  doctrine  of  heat  7  for  some  pur- 
poses he  may  learn  to  use  it  better ;  he  may  learn  to  use  it  for  more. 

Again,  he  passes  the  livelong  day  in  the  application  of  the  mechanical  powers; 
why  should  he  not  be  instructal  in  their  principles  also  7  It  is  true  that  princes 
in  this  land  are  ignorant  of  them  as  well  as  peasants.  In  this  progressive  coun- 
try, we  neglect  that  knowledge  in  which  there  is  progrress,  to  devote  ourselves  to 
those  branches  in  which  we  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  superior  to  our  ancestors.  In 
this  practical  country,  the  knowledge  which  gives  power  over  nature  is  left  to  be 
picked  up  by  chance  on  a  roan's  way  through  life.  In  this  religions  country, 
the  knowledge  of  God's  works  forms  no  part  of  the  education  of  the  people,  no 
part  even  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman ;  but  this  judicial  blindness  can 
not  much  longer  exist.  'If  we  wish  to  hold  our  rank  among  nations,  if  we  intend 
to  maintain  tibat  manu&cturing  ascendency  which  is  the  chief  source  of  oar 

*  The  Address  !s  contained  In  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  (duOt)  published  by  Groombrldf  e  A 
Sons,  5  Pftternoster  Row,  London,  1864. 
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national  strength,  we  roust  carry  the  atudy  of  common  things  not  only  into  the 
BchooLs  of  the  poor,  but  into  our  colleges  and  universities. 

But  there  is  still  another  consideration  which  I  would  foin  place  before  yon.  A 
kncwledffe  of  the  principles  on  which  he  has  to  act,  will  sweeten  to  the  laborer 
and  to  the  mechanic  their  daily  toil.  What  is  it  that  gives  such  a  seat  to  our 
national  games,  as  to  divert  men  from  the  due  prosecution  of  their  business  T 
There  is  at  least  as  much  labor  in  cricket  and  foot-ball  as  in  ploughing  or  carpen- 
tering, but  there  comes  in  addition  to  the  labor  that  which  extracts  all  that  it  baa 
of  repulsive  or  irksome ;  there  comes  the  pleasurable  development  of  skill  and 
ingenuity.  Why  should  we  not  then  put  the  laborer  in  the  position  to  develop 
his  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  thus  enable  him  to  sweeten  his  daily  toil  7  At  pres- 
ent, he  drudges  through  his  alloted  task  more  like  a  machine  than  an  intelligent 
being.  He  just  does  what  others  have  done  before  him,  he  knows  not  why. 
But  inform  his  mind,  bring  his  head  to  bear  as  well  as  his  hands — to  the  pleasur- 
able excitement  of  developed  ingenuity  and  contrivance  add  the  still  more  pleas- 
urable consciousness  of  exerted  po^er^-let  him  feel  that  be  may,  out  of  his  own 
resources,  master  difficulties  and  possibly  invent  new  processes— that  man  will 
raise  his  head  more  proudly ;  he  will  feel  the  self-respect  of  a  higher  occupation ; 
he  will  put  his  heart  into  his  work  ;  he  will  do  what  he  does  better ;  he  will  earn 
not  only  more  fur  himself,  but  more  for  his  master  and  for  his  country.  But  this 
is  not  all :  the  habit  of  self-reliance,  the  sportive  interest  which  he  takes  in  the 
use  of  his  awakened  faculties  will  not  only  prosper  his  work  in  good  times,  but  it 
will  brace  his  spirits,  and  nerve  his  resolution  to  bear  up  against  misfortune. 
When  engaged  in  the  contest  of  life,  with  the  thousand  material  difficulties  which 
perplex  the  most  fortunate,  which  is  the  happier  lot  ?  Is  it  the  lot  of  the  man 
wlu)  folds  his  arms  in  the  helplessness  of  ignorance,  or  of  him  who  battles  it  out 
by  the  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last  T  Whose  courage  is  the  most 
tried,  whose  nerves  the  most  worn,  who  suffers  the  bitterest  mental  conflict — the 
soldier  standing  at  ease  under  fire,  or  the  soldier  engaged  in  death-struggle  with 
his  enemy  ? 

If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  consult  the  happiness  of  the  rising  generation,  let  us 
put  them  in  a  oondition  to  give  battle  to  the  ills  which  encompass  them,  to  employ 
all  the  powers  of  their  mind,  all  the  resources  of  their  imagination ;  so  shall  we 
substitute,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress,  manly  confidence  and  cheerful  alac- 
rity, for  the  sullen,  spiteful  moodiness  of  despair. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  common  things  to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  the 
Ignorance  of  which  bears  still  more  weightily  on  the  welfare  of  society. 

A  friend  of  mine  heard  a  village  dame  observe,  a  few  days  ago,  "  I  should 
like  to  know  why  they  have  gone  and  raised  the  price  of  bread  ?'* 

Is  it  right,  I  would  ask  you,  that  the  poor  should  be  lefl  under  the  impression 
that  they  owe  the  price  of  their  food  to  the  baker  or  the  Government — ^the  prioe 
of  their  labor  to  the  free  will  of  their  employer  ?  Are  such  convictions  as  these 
ihvorable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  kindly  feelings  essential  to  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  society  ?  Do  they  not  encourage  the  pernicious  and  degrading  idea, 
too  prevalent  among  the  laboring  classes,  that  their  dependence  is  not  upon  the 
God  who  made  them,  and,  through  the  blessings  of  God,  on  their  own  exertions, 
but  that  their  dependence  is  upon  their  more  favored  brethren,  who  have  ac<}uired 
by  their  wealth  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  poor  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  it  may 
flatter  their  benevolence  or  indulge  their  avarice  V^ 

"After  these  remarks,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  explain  dis- 
tinctly what  it  is  that  I  propose  that  you  should  teach,  how  the  topics  are  to  be 
selected,  how  connected,  in  what  manner  brought  forward.  Allow  me  to  begin 
by  reminding  you  that  yours  is  not  the  only  education  given  in  life.  There  is  yet 
another,  beginning  earlier,  continuing  later,  producing  greater  results ;  and  that 
is  the  education  «f  home.  It  is  there  that  the  child,  by  the  side  of  parents  or  of 
its  neighbor,  is  familiarized,  partly  by  imitation,  partly  by  precept,  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  its  future  occupation.  It  is  there  that  the  gi^l  is  trained  to  love  a 
mother's  cares  and  duties ;  it  is  there  that  the  boy  learns  to  demean  himself  as  a 
member  of  society,  as  a  father  of  a  family. 

Let  any  man  pass  over,  in  his  own  mind,  the  business  of  a  given  day,  he  will 
thwe  see  how  much  the  larger,  the  more  important  part  of  that  bunness  be  has 
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korned  at  home.  Let  me  give  yoo  an  mstanoe.  The  Chelsea  Bohool  for  the 
edocation  of  the  female  orphan  children  of  soldiers  was  given  up,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  girls  thure  educated  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  temptations  of  the 
world.  This  was  not  because  they  were  less  religiously,  leas  morally  brought  up 
than  other  girls,  but  because,  being  withdrawn  as  infants  from  a  home  education, 
they  lacked  that  knowledffe  of  the  world  which  home  alone  can  give ;  because 
the  only  experience  they  had  gained  at  school  was  how  to  deal  with  their  girl 
oompanions.  They  had  no  experience  to  guide  them  when  brought  into  contact 
with  other  companions  and  other  trials.  Such  children  most  have  been  equally 
incapable  of  perforni^ing the  duties  of  good  housewives,  good  mothers; — ^in  short, 
they  had  received  a  mere  school  education,  which,  at  the  best,  under  the  most  care- 
ful, the  most  accomplished  teaching,  lef^  them  ignorant  of  the  great  indispensable 
duties  of  life.  And  be  it  remembered  that  when,  with  reference  to  orphan  chii- 
dren,  I  speak  of  the  advantage  of  home,  I  speak  of  a  home  under,  perhaps,  a  harsh 
relation,  or  under  a  stranger,  more  harsh,  more  unfeeling  still.  But  even  in  that 
home,  under  that  severe  training,  experienced  from  the  tenderest  years,  nature 
provides  compensations  for  the  lack  of  a  mother's  care,  whichjio  school  can  give  ; 
for,  thrown  on  her*  own  resources  from  earliest  infancy,  in  the  midst  of  that  world 
in  which  she  is  destined  to  live,  the  child  grows  in  experience  as  danger  springs 
up  in  her  path.  Her  quickened  perceptions,  her  rapidly  matured  character 
become  her  safeguard. 

Now,  with  this  education  at  home,  it  is  not  for  us  to  compete,  for  it  is  the  edu- 
cation of  nature.  It  is  acquired,  not  through  the  medium  o€  words  only,  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses  also,  which  senses  God  has  given  us  to  employ 
for  that  purpose,  graciously  allotting,  to  each  exertion  of  their  powers,  its  appro- 
priate pleasure  to  sweeten  and  stimulate  their  use.  Your  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  artificial  education,  imparted  ehiefiy  through  the  medium  d  words, 
appealing  mostly  to  the  reason  instead  of  the  senses,  divested,  I  regret  to  say,  too 
often  through  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  of  the  pleasurable  excitement  which  God 
intended  to  accompany  the  acouisition  of  each  new  idea. 

Your  mission  is  to  assist  and  complete  the  home  education.  Your  care  should 
be  so  to  work  as  to  stimulate  rather  than  impair  the  instinctive  craving  for  knowl- 
edge ;  the  vigor  of  the  attention,  the  retentiveness  of  the  memory,  the  praotioal 
character  of  the  understanding.  You  will  do  this  best  if  yon  take  the  successive 
&otB  in  the  child's  life ;  facts  with  which  he  is  &miliar ;  and  upon  his  knowledge 
of  those  &cts  yon  engraft,  first,  the  principle  or  theory  which  explains  them,  and 
then  all  the  kindred  hoUt- — deductions  from  the  same  principle— which  may  be 
nsefsl  in  after  life.  For  example :  the  child,  seeing  the  fire  kindled  by  its  mother 
at  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and  asks  why.  She  can  not  tell  it  why,  but  you  can ; 
you  can  do  more, — ^yon  can  not  only  explain  why  fire  spreads  upwards  rather 
than  downwards,  but  having  done  so,  you  light,  by  way  of  further  illustration  of 
the  principle,  a  strip  of  paper ;  you  hold  it  with  the  flame  downwards,  and-  show 
how  instantaneously  the  whole  is  consumed.  You  light  another  and  throw  it  on 
ite  side ;  it  scarcely  bums.  You  then  proceed,  upon  these  &cts,  witnessed  and 
uiderstood,  to  build  up  other  kindred  facts,  hitherto  unobserved,  but  good  for  use, 
and  improving  to  the  intelligence.  You  show  how,  if  a  girl's  frock  catches  fire, 
she  should  at  once,  in  obedience  to  this  same  principle,  be,  like  the  paper  shied,  laid 
flat ;  and  then  yon  might  further  show  how,  in  conformity  with  a  second  princi- 
ple, illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  a  candle  is  put  out  by  an  extinguisher,  the  air 
might  be  excluded  from  the  burning  firock,  by  throwing  a  cloak  or  mat  over  it, 
and  the  flame  extingnished.  Take  another  case.  As  the  flame  of  the  candle 
need  up  the  air  confined  under  the  extingnidier,  and  went  out,  for  want  of  more, 
so  we  also,  sitting  in  large  numbers  in  a  small  room,  use  up  rapidly  the  vital  part 
of  the  air,  and  sicken  for  want  of  more,  and  would  absolutely  die,  were  the  doota 
and  windows  altogether  air-tighL 

Again :  water  is  brought  in  for  breakfiwi  The  child  has  pumped  it.  He  has 
seen  the  pump  repaired,  and  wimessed  how  his  fitither  strainea  to  pull  up  the  rery 
same  sucker  by  hand,  which,  with  the  help  of  the  pump-handle,  he  has  been 
working  up  and  down  with  ease.  This  is  one  familiar  fiust,  whereon  to  rest  the 
knowledge  of  the  lever.  The  use  of  the  spade  presents  another,  when  it  enables 
the  child  to  tear  up  a  block  of  clay  from  its  adherence  to  the  soil  beneath,  which 
block  he  woidd  vainly  attempt  to  lift  afterwards  one  inch  with  his  handis.    The 
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water  is  put  into  tli*  kettle,  of  which  the  bottom  isparposely  left  nncteaned,  on  the 
plea  that  the  water  will,  on  that  acooont,  boil  the  more  qnicUy.  Yon  confirm  the 
fiu!t ;  you  explain  why  Uiia  is  the  case,  and  you  show  that  two  prindplcs  are  invol- 
Ted  :  one  principle  teaches,  also,  that  paint  exposed  to  the  suo  should  be  of  a  light 
color,  in  order  to  stand  without  blistering;  the  other  principle  leads  to  the  further 
result,  that  a  bright  metal  teapot  will  retain  its  heat  longer,  and  therefore  make 
better  tea,  than  one  of  crockery,  black  and  unglazed. 

Again :  the  water  boils  in  the  kettle  by  the  aame  law  which  diffuses  the  warmth 
of  the  fire  in  the  room,  and  creates  the  draft  in  the  chimney. '  By  this  law  the 
cause  of  smoky  rooms  and  ill-yentilated  rooms  may  be  explained,  and  the  proper 
remedies  suggested. 

If  you  wish  to  teach  geography  and  the  use  of  maps,  construct  the  first  map 
yourself  on  the  black  hoard,  with  the  assistance  of  the  children.  Place  the 
school-house  or  church  in  the  center,  represent  the  roads  leading  to  them,  and 
then  call  on  each  boy  to  suggest  some  other  landmark,  to  fill  in  the  plan.  You 
may  take  this  opportanity  of  familiarizing  your  pupils  with  the  technical  terms 
expressive  of  the  relative  positions  of  rc^ds,  rivers,  and  other  objects ;  »ueh  tu 
partdlel  with^  at  right  angles  to.  Technical  terms,  which  are  only  compendious 
fbrms  for  the  expression  of  iamiliar  ideas,  should  be  carefully  taught  as  rapidly  as 
the  ideas  themselves  become  known  and  servicable. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  classification  of  things  fjeuniliar,  which  facilitates 
thought  and  simplifies  the  mode  of  expression,  should  also  be  communicated. 
Such  as  the  classification  of  matter  into  organic  and  inorganic,  of  life  into  animal 
and  vegetable,  etc. 

Socid  questions  are  more  difficult,  not  because  it  is  less  easy  to  explain  them, 
but  because  the  minds  of  children  are  less  interested  by  their  discussion.  The 
child  understands  when  and  why  nuts  are  cheap.  It  woald  be  no  difficult  task  to 
extend  the  results  of  superfluity  on  price  to  the  effect  of  over-population  in  the 
New  Forest,  where  numbers,  exceeding  the  demand  for  their  labor,  have  been 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  enjoying  for  their  pigs,  and  geese,  and  ponies 
unstinted  rights  of  common.  Again,  the  child  knows  by  hard  experience  that  t  je 
fiunily  must  go  on  half  rations  when  bread  falls  short  on  Friday  night,  and  the 
shop  gives  no  more  credit.  But,  ask  it  what  England  must  do  when  there  is  but  half 
a  crop  ?  Ask  it  who  will  do  for  England  what  their  mother  did  for  them,  when  she 
prevented  them  from  consuming  all  they  had  at  one  meal  7  You  may  perhaps 
lead  them,  step  by  step,  to  see  at  last  that  the  rise  of  price  is  our  only  safeguard 
against  famine  \  and,  that  this  rise  of  price  is  not  the  work  of  any  one  man,  or 
of  any  set  of  men,  but  that  it  origiiuites  in  the  expectation  of  those  who  hold  com 
that  they  will  sell  dearer  if  they  sell  later.  You  may,  perhaps,  succoed  in  show- 
mg",  further,  that  God  has  not  left  the  many  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  avarice  of  the 
few ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  so  ordered  things  in  tliis  cnse,  and,  indeed,  in 
aU  other  cases,  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  few  to  consult  the  interest  of  the 
many,  and  to  visit  with  actual  loss  those  of  the  few  who,  out  of  ignorance,  act  in 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  many.  If,  for  example,  Farmer  Styles  holds 
back  his  supplies  in  spring,  and,  by  refusing  to  sell  at  the  price  then  offered,  nuses 
prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  spring  fVom  having  its  full  share  of  the 
year's  sapply,  the  part  of  that  share  which  has  been  unoonsummed  will  be  added 
to  the  share  of  the  summer,  and  prices  will  then  fall,  when  Farmer  Styles  expects 
to  sell  at  an  enhanced  price. 

You  may  thus  go  on  founding  the  unknown  upon  that  which  is  known  and 
finniliar,  gratifying  and  exciting,  but  never  satiating  the  natural  appetite  for  knowl- 
edge, inculcating  what,  once  heard  and  understood,  will  never  be  forgotten ;  at  the 
nme  time  that  you  cultivate  those  faculties  which  distinguish  the  man  from  the 
brute ;  and,  you  impart  an  elevation,  a  self-reliance  to  his  character  which  will 
tend  more  than  anything  to  raise  him  above  sensual  pleasures.  By  such  training 
aa  this  you  will  give  him  more  than  mere  information, — ^you  will  give  him  habits 
of  observing,  reflecting,  and  acting  for  himself. 

If  I  want  to  equip  an  emigrant  for  the  backwnods,  should  I  encumber  him  with 
ready-nuide  articles, — with  chairs,  and  tables,  and  stools?  Do  I  not  rather  teach 
him  how  to  make  these  articles  for  himself  out  of  the  materials  beside  him  ?  Yon 
are  fitting  out  the  youth  for  the  rude  camnaign  of  life.  How  shall  he  be  equipped  t 
Shall  it  £9  with  out  and  dried  ideas,  the  fruit  of  the  working  of  other  men's  minds, 
or  shall  he  move  forth,  trained  to  gather,  combine,  and  use  ideas,  the  materials  for 
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whioh  eneompttM  him  round  about  7  Ton  teach  him  to  read,  in  order  that  he 
may,  in  after-life,  ose  the  thoaghta  of  the  wise  among  men ;  teach  him  also  to 
read  nature,  which  is  wiser  and  more  powerful  still.  Books  he  may  or  may  not 
have  in  his  emergencies;  nature  is  always  with  him.  That  is  not  the  best  army 
which  has  tlie  most  baggage.  What  the  pack  of  hounds,  and  the  bands  of  music, 
and  the  services  of  plate  were  to  our  army  in  Afghanistan,  the  million  facts  of 
modem  education  are  to  the  boy  on  his  entrance  in  life ;  but,  the  first  serious  con- 
flict, the  first  encounter  with  realities,  dissolves  the  charm,  and  the  hard-earned 
inutilities  are  discarded  aa  superfluous  lumber ;  and  yet  — 

**  The  world  is  still  deceived  by  oraament" 

By  adopting  my  suggestions  you  will  not  satisfy  the  majority  of  those  who  at- 
tend annual  inspections.  Their  admiration  is  reserved  for  the  brilliant  resuHs 
which  are  to  be  exhibited  by  drawing  from  the  minds  of  children,  thoughts  trans- 
planted there  without  roots,  the  produce  of  wiser  minds.  Your  pupils  will  be  of 
altogether  a  different  stamp ;  they  will  know  comparatively  little,  but  the  notions 
they  have  will  be  of  home  growth,  of  slender  immediate-apparent  value,  propor- 
tioned as  they  must  be  to  the  infant  minds  in  which  they  have  sprung,  but  capable 
of  subaequent  development,  to  meet  the  emergency  which  may  require  their  use. 

The  man  of  sense  will  distinguish  at  a  glance  their  earnest,  intelligent  eye, 
their  alert  manner,  their  pertinent  answers.  He  will  give  due  credit  to  your 
work  and  to  your  system ;  but,  you  must  resign  yourselves  for  a  time  to  the  &te 
of  being  decried  and  slighted  by  the  majority,  who  are  too  apt  to  value  things  as 
they  are,  not  as  they  are  destined  to  be;  and,  above  all,  to  underrate  the  sure  and 
slow  growth  which  is  generally  the  characteristic  of  the  highest  merit  Our  busy, 
thoughtless  world  is  too  disposed  to  despise  little  gains,  and  yet  little  gains  store 
most  wealth ;  little  moral  gains,  triumphs  over  petty  temptations,  make  the  firmest 
characters.  So,  also,  little  intellectual  gains  made  hour  by  hour,  and  minute  by 
minute,  at  every  step  in  life,  the  rwuit  of  early  habit  and  wise  education,  do  more 
to  ripen  the  intellect  and  even  to  mature  the  character  than  any  instruction  that 
can  be  hammt^red  in  fh>m  without.        • 

It  is  given  to  you,  teachers  of  the  rising  generation,  to  bend  their  minds  in  this 
direction.  The  misery  which  can  be  remedied  by  the  charity  of  rich  men  is 
purely  physical,  the  relief  can  extend  only  to  few ;  it  neither  elevates  those  who 
receive  it,  nor  their  children  after  them.  But,  the  misery  which  the  teacher  can 
avert,  by  substituting  self-support  and  self-respect  for  dependence  and  beggary, 
has  no  limits  to  its  amount ;  it  multiplies  blessings  both  on  the  present  and  on  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Hie  English  Government  cannot  do  better  than  to  fill  the  office  of  "Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,'*  by  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  commissioning  him  to  address  such  remarks  to  the  teachers 
and  parents  of  England  assembled,  after  the  fashion  of  our  "  Teachers'  Institutes." 
If  his  lordship  has  any  spare  time  he  can  extend  his  labors  to  our  schools,  to  great 
advantage  to  our  knowledge  of  common  things. 

The  Prizes  were  awarded  in  1854,  and  the  offer  of  similar  prizes  was  renewed 
m  1855.  His  example  has  been  followed  in  other  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  TtDtnty-firBi  Report  of 
the  Commiseionere  of  National  Education,  in  1855. 

We  had  the  satisfaction,  Inst  year,  of  announcing  the  liberal  offer  of  Dr.  Sulli- 
van to  place  at  our  disposal  the  sum  of  £20  annually,  to  be  awarded  by  us  as  pre- 
miums to  the  Teachers  of  National  Schools  in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim, 
who  should  be  found,  at  examinations  held  for  the  purpose,  to  be  best  acquainted 
with  "  the  knowledge  of  common  things.'* 

Agreeably  to  the  wish  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  we  entrusted  the  work  of  conducting 
the  first  examination  for  these  premiums  to  Mr.  M'Creedy,  one  of  osr  Head  In- 
spectors. He,  accordingly,  assembled  the  candidates,  male  and  female,  in  Belfiut, 
early  in  December.  They  were  subjected,  each  sex  separately,  to  two  days' 
examination  on  all  the  useful  information  contained  in  our  Lesson  Books,  which 
oontain  a  large  amount  of  instruction  regarding  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
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oommeroe ;  the  phenomena  of  the  simpler  parts  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanios,  and  the  resalts  of  machinery  ;  the  laws  which  govern  our 
social  and  economical  relations ;  the  great  truths  of  animal  and  vegetable  physio- 
logy ;  the  general  condiUons  of  life  in  health  and  disease,  and  the  relation  which 
these  bear  to  the  observance  of  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  other  sanitary  provis- 
ions and  regulations. 

The  examination  was  in  part  oral  and  in  part  written ;  twenty-six  male  and 
sixteen  female  teachers  attended.  We  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that  while  all 
acquitted  themselves  throughout  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  the  answering  of 
the  successful  compctitars,  and  of  some  others,  was  of  a  very  superior  kind,  and 
displayed  great  familiarity  with  the  subjects  treated  of  in  our  books. 

This  experiment  has  bisen  so  successful,  that  we  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
expediency  of  extending  it  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

FKMALB  ADULT   BDUCATIOlf. 

The  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  for  March,  1856,  contains  an  article  on  Female 
Adult  Education,  in  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  evening  schools  for  female  adults, 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  the  Callender  street  National  school,  Bel- 
iast,  from  which  we  make  the  following  abstract : 

This  school  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  bleesings  of  edn- 
cation  to  grown  up  females,  especially  to  those  who  arc  employed  in  the  mills 
of  which  there  are  thirty-throe  in  operation.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  Belfiwt, 
opened  a  school  in  March,  1854,  to  which  over  600  flocked  for  admission — twice 
the  number  that  could  be  accommodated.  The  applicants  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  first  class,  of  250,  were  those  who  could  read,  and  were  anxious  to 
learn  writing  and  arithmetic ;  and  in  thd  secoqiii,  of  300,  were  those  who  coold 
not  read  at  all.  The  former  attended  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and  the  latter 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  Th*e  pupils  of  both  classes  were  adults, 
and  many  of  them  were  married  women.  We  visited  it  on  a  cold,  rainy,  cheer- 
less evening,  in  the  early  part  of  January.  We  were  prepared  to  find  the  school- 
room empty,  but  at  7  o'clock  S05  were  present.  *  Their  work  in  the  mills  had 
ceased  at  six  o'clook,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  had  gone  home,  washed  and 
arranged  themselves,  and  from  various  and  remote  parts  of  the  town  made  their 
way,  in  all  cleanliness,  to  the  school.  The  pupils  pay  one  pence  per  week,  and  for 
this  they  receive  instruction,  books,  pens,  and  slates,  gratis.  An  unalterable  rule  is, 
that  no  one  deficient  in  personal  cleanliness,  or  questionable  as  to  morals  or  gen- 
eral propriety,  can  be  admitted.  There  were  two  school-rooms  in  the  establish- 
ment, plainly,  but  adequately  furnished.  Maps  were  suspended  from  the  walls,  and 
conspicuously  placed  on  the  wall  was  the  beautifbl  lesson  published  by  the  com- 
missioners of  national  education,  which  inculcates  christian  charity  and  forbearance. 

Christians  should  endeavor,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them,  to  ^^live 
peaceably  with  all  men,"  (Rom.  ch.  xii.  v.  18,)  even  with  those  of  a  different 
religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  his  disciples  to  "love  one  another;'^  be 
taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  to 
pray  for  those  who  persecuted  them.    He  himself  prayed  for  his  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  persecute 
them..  We  ought  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  to  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced 
is  the  truth  :  but  not  to  treat  harshlv  thoee  who  are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did 
not  intend  nis  religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by  violent  means.  He  would  not 
allow  his  disomies  to  fight  for  him. 

If  any  persk  treats  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them  ;  for  Christ 
and  his  apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obey 
Christ,  Ve  must  do  to  others,  not  as  they  do  to  us,  but  as  we  should  wish  them 
to  do  to  us. 
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Quarreling  with  oar  seighbors,  and  abasing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  oonvinee 
them  that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  con- 
vinoe  them  that  we  have  not  a  Christian  spirit. 

We  ooght  to  show  onrseWes  ibllowera  of  Christ, "  who,  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again,"  (1  Pet.  ch.  ii.  v.  23,)  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to 
every  one. 

Hie  oourse  of  education  consists  simply  of  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments 
of  grammar  and  geography.  As  far  as  practicable,  no  girl  is  admitted  who 
already  knows  how  to  read.  It  was  to  make  the  ignorant  wise,  and  not  the  wise 
wiser,  that  the  school  was  opened.  It  is  the  resolution  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  to 
reduce  the  terrible  quota  of  ignorance,  exposed  by  the  census  of  1851,  viz. :  of  not 
less  than  1,563,636  females,  in  Great  Britain,  who  oonld  not  read  or  write.  As 
soon  as  a  pupil  advances  from  the  lowest  to  ibnrth  dass,  which  is  at  the  end  of  six 
months'  attendance,  she  retires  and  gives  way  to  an  outstanding  applicant.  Of  the 
205  females  present  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  were  thirteen  as  young  as  12 
years  and  eight  who  were  24  years-^the  average  being  18  years ;  180  worked  in 
the  mills;  117  were  engaged  in  writing;  176,  in  learning  arithmetical  tables ; 
151,  the  easy  process  of  mental  arithmetic;  90  could  read  as  intelligibly  as  the 
great  mass  of  the  scholars  in  day  schools ;  22  had  acquired  the  rndimenta  of 
grammar.  Order,  attention,  and  neatness  characterized  the  school.  The  religi- 
008  exercises  were  confined  to  the  recital  of  s  simple  and  beautiful  prayer,  five 
minutes  before  the  school  dispersed.  Deep,  solemn,  and  simultaneous  came  their 
responsive  tones,  that  God  might  cultivate  their  intellect,  and  prepare  them  the 
better  to  enjoy  His  wisdom  and  H'ls  glory.  Gentleness  of  manners,  peaoefulness 
in  their  relations  with  their  neighbors,  love  of  order,  the  observance  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  virtue,  the  avoidance  of  sectarian  bitterness,  and  the  upholding  of  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  their  sex,  are  among  tbe  inestimable  advantages  gained  from 
the  admonitionBy  teachings,  and  example  of  the  nnns. 

NOKJIAL  LACK  SCHOOL  IN   DUBLIN. 

The  following  aecoant  of  an  interesting  experiment  to  introdooe  an  entirely 
new  branch  of  domestic  labor  into  Ireland,  is  copied  from  a  memorial  of  the  La- 
dies' Industrial  Society,  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  governmental  aid. 

This  educstional  school  emanated  from  a  society  established  in  the  time  of  the 
fiunine  of  the  year  1847,  called  '*'  The  Ladies'  Industrial  Society  for  Ireland  ;" 
and  its  object  has  been  to  introduce  into  this  country  the  more  elegant  and  diifi- 
cnlt  handicraft  fiibrios  of  laeework  hitherto  almost  confined  to  the  countries  of  Bel- 
gium and  France,  and  known  by  the  names  of  VaUneienne$y  French,  and  Guu 
pure  laces.  These  laces  differ  from  all  the  other  handicraft  work  bearing  the 
name  of  lace  hitherto  produced  in  Ireland  under  the  titles  of  Limerick  and  Car- 
rickmaero9$  lace,  these  latter  being  merely  embroidery  on  bobbinets  and  muslin 
sewed  over,  so  as  to  form  a  variety  of  patterns ;  while  the  laces,  on  the  contnury, 
which  are  now  being  made  in  this  country  by  means  of  our  normal  establishment, 
are  distinguished  from  all  mere  invenii&n»  of  laoe  in  that  they  are  wholly  evolved 
(ground- work  and  design)  by  the  peculiar  twisting  of  the  thread,  which  is  wound 
on  bobbins  and  placed  upon  a  cushion  for  that  purpose,  the  twisting  or  manipula- 
tion of  the  thread  varying  with  the  different  species  of  laoe  to  be  produced.  This 
art  is  extremely  diffioalt  to  acquire,  demanding  great  natural  quickness  and  dex- 
terity on  the  part  of  the  workers ;  consequently  this  work  bears  a  higher  value 
than  any  other  class  of  work  done  by  hand  ;  and  though  known  for  centuries,  it 
is  oontinoally  progressing  in  style  and  finish,  and  always  increasing  in  demand. 

It  was  in  order  to  introduce  this  work  that  early  in  the  year  1851  our  training 
school  WIS  established.  Since  that  time  sixty  pupils  have  been  under  instmction, 
twenty  of  whom  have  acquired  the  complete  mastery  of  tbe  art,  and  are  now  act- 
ing as  teachen  to  as  many  local  sohoob  in  the  several  counties  of  Donegal,  Fer- 
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muM^h,  QoeeD'i  Comity,  Lovih,  Longford,  Limeriok,  Gslway,  Clare,  Kilkenny, 
and  Waterford. 

The  papils  are  sent  np  from  various  parts  of  the  ooontry,  chiefly  by  ladie»  desir- 
008  of  establishiog  this  manufisKSture  amongst  their  poor ;  and  these  pupils  are  re- 
ceived into  the  school  on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  on  admission,  and  2s.  64. 
weekly  per  head. 

Tliese  payments  suffice  to  meet  nearly  one  half  of  the  expenses  of  the  school ; 
the  remaining  expenses  have  been  hitherto  defrayed  by  private  contributions. 
The  average  number  of  resident  pupib  at  any  given  time  is  from  thirty  to  forty. 
As  they  complete  their  course  of  instruction  they  return  to  superintend  kxwl 
schools  in  the  districts  from  whence  they  came,  leaving  their  places  in  the  nor^ 
mal  school  to  be  filled  by  others. 

TIio  skill  displayed  from  the  commencement  by  most  of  the  pupils  has  been  be- 
yond what  was  anticipated ;  some  of  them  have  even  reached  the  highett  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  their  ar  t,  such  as  the  pricking  their  own  patterns,  and  the  work- 
ing from  designs  which  latter  is  attainable  by  few  even  amongst  the  first  class  of 
lace  workers  abroad. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  peculiar  applicability  to  Ireland  of  a  species  of 
handicraft  work  requiring  both  taste  and  delicacy  of  manipulation  on  the  part  of 
the  workers,  and  but  little  capital  on  the  part  of  its  promoters.  The  Irish  poor 
possess  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  every  species  of  handicmft  work,  and  most  of  the 
gentry,  desirous  of  promoting  employment  amongst  their  poor,  are  yet  for  the 
most  part  unequal  to  the  engaging  in  any  undertaking  Involving  the  outlay  of 
much  capital. 

The  making  of  this  lace  supports  a  large  proportion  of  the  female  pupulatioa 
both  of  Belgium  and  France,  and  from  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  suit- 
ability of  the  work  to  the  Irish  poor,  we  are  warranted  in  anticipating  from  it  a 
■milar  result  to  the  poor  of  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  care  of  the  Belgians  in  preventing  the  knowledge  of 
their  art  from  spreading  to  other  countries,  it  was  many  months  before  we  could 
procure  a  lace  teacher  fhjm  that  country ;  at  length,  through  the  intervention 
of  a  Tjondon  lace  merchant  (Mr.  G«)blet),  we  obtaine<i  teachers  from  both  BeK 
glum  and  Euglond,  and  the  same  gentleman  continues  to  guide  and  assist  our 
work,  by  supplying  us  with  patterns,  materials,  Ac,  at  cost  prices ;  and  it  is  hit 
purpose,  as  well  as  his  interest,  to  purchase  the  lace  made  in  the  several 
local  schools  according  as  it  is  produced ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
alowness  of  the  lace  work  in  the  commencement  (the  Valenciennes  lace  espe- 
cially), it  has  been  arranged  with  Mr.  Goblet,  that  for  the  first  year  the  lace  made 
by  the  district  schools  should  be  taken  by  the  ^^  Ladies'  Industrial  Society,*'  who, 
by  giving  more  than  the  wholesale  price  for  it,  prevent  the  workers  being  dis- 
couraged in  their  first  attempts.* 

The  whole  expenses  of  this  our  formal  School  amount  to  300/.  per  annum,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  raised  by  private  contributions ;  and  now  that  its  value 
has  been  so  well  tested,  we  feel  that  its  support  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
rest  on  such  nncertiin  grounds,  but  that  its  daims  to  a  more  permanent  support 
ahould  now  be  recognized  by  your  Lordships. 

By  reference  to  the  appropriations  in  aid  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 

Art,  it  appears  that  a  grant  of  J&500  was  made  in  aid  of  this  Model  Lace  School* 

THE    QUKEN'S   industrial  SCHOOL   AT   WINDBOK. 

Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  on  a  visit  to  the  church  schools  at  Padiharo,  m 

order  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  wealthy,  told  an  anecdote  relating  to  the 

Queen: 

"  He  was  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  called  on  by  her  Majesty  to  organise  for 
her  and  Prince  Albert,  some  schools  in  the  royal  forest  of  Windsor.  The  view 
the  Queen  took  was,  that  a  veiy  large  portion  of  the  population  resident  in  that 
district  being  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  employed  as  laborers  on  the  fiirms,  or 
in  the  forests,  or  in  the  household  duties  connected  with  the  royal  farms,  and  so 
forth,  she  had  therefore  a  personal  responsibility  in  their  well-being.    The  people 


*  Six  of  these  district  schools  are  now  produeinf  food  and  saleable  lace. 
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were  aoatteiwd  over  the  dislriots  between  one  town  and  another,  in  which  there 
were  no  schoole  or  means  of  eduoation ;  and  the  children  were  brought  up  in  a 
balf-wild  manner,  very  moch  in  the  same  condition  as  in  remote  portions  of  the 
oenntry  in  the  south  of  England.  Her  Majesty  resolved  that  an  efficient  school 
should  be  established ;  and  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  school  should  be  typical  of 
the  act  of  royal  munifioenoe  which  was  about  to  be  aocomplishedf  and  not  only 
worthy  of  the  orown,  but  an  example  to  the  country  at  large.  Her  Majesty  made 
no  stipulation  whatever  as  to  the  cost,  and  he  drew  out  a  scheme  which  involved 
an  expenditure  of  £1,000  a  year.  It  provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
not  merely  in  the  ordinary  secular  and  religious  knowledge,  bat  also^upplicd  the 
best  form  of  instruction  in  common  things,  such  as  in  gardening,  in  household 
cooking,  washing,  making  up  clothes,  &o. ;  in  preparing  dishes  suitable  for,  aM 
otherwise  enhancing  the  comfort  of  cottagers,  which  latte^  were  taught  in  kitchens 
and  wash-houses  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Her  Majesty  not  only  assented  to  this 
plan  being  carried  out  (and  the  plan  had  been  in  operation  during  the  last  nine 
years,)  but  she  has  promoted  its  success  in  every  way  y  and  all  the  linen  worn  by 
the  royal  children  and  a  very  great  deal  of  that  used  in  the  royal  apartments  is 
the  work  of  this  establishment.  The  Queen  is  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  the  place 
in  person,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  its  operations.  The  boys  have  a  garden  of 
several  acres,  in  which  they  cultivate  all  that  is  necessary  for  cottage  use ;  they 
have  a  plot  which  they  jointly  cultivate ;  and  in  addition  they  have  small  separate 
plots,  which  they  cultivate  upon  the  plan  of  the  common  cottage  gardener.  They 
are  employed  also  in  workshops,  but  chiefly  in  gardening.  This  establishment 
does  not  simply  exist  as  a  sort  of  ouUtide  show,  but  is  a  subject  of  pei'sonal  interest 
to  Her  Majesty ;  is  regularly  inspected  by  her,  and  often  by  the  different  visitors 
at  the  court ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  scholars  in 
certain  branches  of  their  studies." 

JNPLUKNCK  OF  THB   RKCENT   COSfPBTITIVB   KXAMINATION   ON  THE   BOUCATIONAL 

ST8TBMS   or  SCOTLAND. 

Appointments  to  the  civil  services  of  the  Bast  India  Company  are  now  given 
tm  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  candidates  from  any  section 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  from  any  educational  institution.  The  North  British 
Review,  for  February,  1856,  uses  the  following  language  in  reference  to  the  influ- 
ence of  these  examinations  on  the  old  educational  systems,  especially  those  of 
Scotland. 

**  Here  were  great  prizes  to  gt^in,  instead  of  doubtful  pluek»  to  avoid ;  rank,  an 
early  settlement,  and  wealth ;  a  valuable  certainty  for  the  present*  and  untold 
possibilities  for  the  future,  amidst  those  dusky  millions  of  the  East,  whose  rule  had 
till  now  been  guarded  by  a  jealous  monopoly  of  patronage.  It  was  now  time  for 
all  colleges  and  schools  to  bestir  themselves.  And  the  effect  has  been,  to  transfer 
St  one  blow  the  main  strength  of  examinatorial  influence  to  a  central  board,  or  it 
may  prove  to  be  an  aggregate  of  such  boards,  existing  entirely  outside  of  all  our 
seats  of  learning,  ana  entirely  exempt  from  their  control.  The  wand  of  mere 
college  examiners  is  broken.  Their  approval  is  no  longer  looked  up  to  by  the 
student  as  his  highest  educational  reward.  Their  judgment  may  be  reversed  on 
appeal  to  a  tribunal,  which  can  recompense  its  &vorites  by  richer  prizes.  Every 
one,  therefore,  is  naturally  locking*  to  see  how  the  old  institutions  will  bear  the 
strain  of  this  new  trial ;  how  they  will  comport  themselves  under  this  unexpected 
change.  Now,  men  are  saying,  we  shall  all  know  how  fiur  old  boastings  will  be 
justified,  and  whether  venerable  claims  will  be  confirmed.  Now  we  can  examine 
examiners.  Now  we  can  turn  the  tables  on  the  dignified  authorities  of  college 
rule.  We  have  at  last  obtained  a  central  appeal  to  balance  their  pretensions ;  a 
court  of  supervision,  which  may  correct  some  arrogance,  dispel  some  foolish 
vaporing,  and  secure  its  true  place  for  modest  and  hitherto  neglected  merit. 

Their  first  impulse,  therefore,  harried  men  to  a  speedy  counting  up  of  marks, 
and  a  comparison  of  relative  success.  England  boasted  of  her  triumph  with  one 
in  every  four  of  her  numerous  candidates.  Ireland,  though  the  Dublin  men  had 
s  grievous  disapointment,  was  yet  not  quite  inconsolable  with  her  one  in  each 
eleven.    Scotland  bewailed  the  solitary  promise  of  the  one  who  succeeded,  from 
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ber  whole  array  of  fifteen  aspirants.  So  again,  Oxford  pointed  proodlj  to  her 
eight  winners  out  of  nineteen  candidates,  as  an  answer  in  full  to  the  ignoranoe  and 
misconception,  which  had  dreamed  that  nothing  useful  or  practical  oonld  spring 
from  her  secluded  halls.  Cambridge  was  a  little  doubtful  whether  all  was  fiur, 
when  she  foond  that  her  thirty>two  candidates  only  prodaoed  six  winners;  bat 
she  drew  some  comfort  from  the  fact,  that  they  stood  rather  higher  than  the  sons 
of  her  sister  on  the  roll.  The  London  University  College  claimed  the  first  num 
on  the  whole  list,  and  was  otherwise  content  to  gain  two  places  with  six  candi> 
dates.  King's  College,  London,  and  Queen's  College,  Galway,  held  their  heads 
higher  at  aecuring  one  place  each  with  only  two  candidates.  Queen's  College, 
Cork,  oould  not  complain,  because  she  too  had  only  one  pUoe  with  five  candidates, 
%heu  she  saw  that  her  unfortunate  elder  sister,  of  Dublin,  did  not  gain  a  single 
place  with  fourteen.  J'o  console  the  wounded  pride  of  Dublin,  a  fellow  of  Trin- 
ity College  immediately  published  an  abstruse  calculation,  to  prove  that  her  stn> 
dents  had  ^*  fought  in  die  shade.''  But  alas  for  Scotland  !  she  had  little  ground 
for  either  imm^'uite  boast  or  after*thoaght  sohioe.  There  was  dismay  throughout 
the  land  when  it  was  heard,  that  the  countr}'  had  been  beaten  hollow  on  its  favorite 
ground  :  that  while  the  Scotch  universities  and  schools  had  ahown  their  good-will 
by  sending  fifteen  candidates,  they  had  sadly  exposed  their  weakness  when  only 
one  of  the  fifteen  succeeded.  We  have  no  wish  to  reopen  unnecessarily  the  con- 
troversy which  this  provoking  result  occasioned ;  but  some  points  in  it  seem  to 
demand  a  closer  handling.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Scotland  has  been,  in  many 
respects,  unfairly  treated  in  the  recent  changes.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
other  writers.  But  when  we  look  at  the  great  breadth  of  the  examination,  and 
the  large  amount  of  attainable  marks,  (6875,)  as  contrasted  with  the  smallness  of 
the  numbers  which  actually  commanded  success,  (the  highest  being  2254>  and  the 
lowest  1120,)  we  do  not  think  that  there  are  many  Scotchmen  who  are  not  con- 
oious  of  a  painful  misgiving,  that  their  countrymen  had  not  been  properly  equipped 
for  the  contest. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  aubjects,  the  plain  truth  is  also  the  most  wholesome. 
Do  not  let  us  tr}'  to  hide  it  by  phrases.  Do  not  let  us  go  ofTthe  scent  by  carping 
at  the  examiners,  finding  fault  with  their  questions,  suggesting  doubts  about  th^r 
rules,  or  complaining  of  the  unfair  exclusion  of  Scottinh  professors  from  their  list. 
There  may  be  something  in  all  this,  and  it  will  be  well  to  get  it  amended  if  we 
can.  But  it  is  our  still  earlier  duty  to  look  to  our  own  faults,  and  to  see  that  they 
are  amended.  If  Scotchmen  were  beaten,  there  are  several  respects  in  which 
Scotland  was  herself  to  blame. 

Tliey  were  beaten,  then,  because  the  raw  and  medley  classes  of  Scottish  uni- 
versities can  not  follow  up  the  splendid  drill  of  Scottish  schools.  They  were 
beaten,  because  Scottish  parents  have  been  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  ;  because 
they  have  forgotten  the  means  while  they  were  grasping  at  the  end ;  because  they 
have  sent  forth  their  sons  to  the  battle  of  life,  after  grudging  them  the  training 
which  they  needed  for  the  war*,  because  they  have  impoverished  their  schoob 
by  draining  them  of  their  older  pupils,  and  drowned  their  universities,  by  flooding 
their  halls  with  boyish  students  \  because  they  have  sn  shamefully  underpaid  the 
learned,  that  they  have  almost  starved  learning  itself  out  of  the  land ;  because 
they  have  thus  spoilt  the  fair  stream  of  Scottish  education,  which  fiows  near  its 
source  with  a  firm  and  steady  current,  by  letting  it  flush  forth  too  so<hi  into  the 
diffusive,  the  shallow,  and  the  worthless,  instead  of  damming  it  up  so  as  to  make 
it  strong,  dear,  powerful,  and  profound.         • 

LOKD  JOHN   KUSSBLL's  SCBKHE   OP  NATIONAL  SnUCATION. 

Lord  J.  Russell,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1856,  m  the  House  of  Commons,  moved 
the  following  resolutions : — 

1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  to  extend,  revise  and  con- 
solidate the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  add  to  the  present  inspectors  of  church  schools,  80 
sub-inspectors,  and  to  divide  England  and  Wales  into  80  divisions  for  the  purposes 
of  education. 

3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  sub-inspectors  of  British,  Wesleyan,  and 
other  Protestant  schools  not  connected  with  the  church,  and  also  of  Roman  Cath- 
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olio  flchoolfl,  according  to  the  present  proportions  of  inspectors  of  snoh  schools,  to 
the  inspectors  of  sooh  schools. 

4.  That  on  the  report  of  the  inspectors  and  sab-inspectors,  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  should  have  power  to  form,  in  each  division,  school  districts,  con- 
asting  of  single  or  united  parishes,  or  parts  of  parishes. 

5.  That  the  sub-inspectors  of  schools  of  each  division  should  be  instructed 
to  report  on  the  available  means  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  each  school 
district. 

6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  extending  such  means,  it  is  expedient  that  the  pow- 
ers at  present  possessed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Trust  be  enlarged, 
and  that  the  funds,  now  useless  or  injurious  to  the  public,  be  applied  to  tlie  edu- 
cation of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 

7.  That  it  is  expedient  that  in  any  school  district  where  the  means  of  educatioo 
arising  from  any  endowment,  subscription,  grants,  and  schoolpence  shall  be  found 
deficient,  and  shall  be  declared  to  be  so  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Bducation,  the  ratepayers  should  have  the  power  of  taxing  themselves  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a  school  or  schools. 

8.  That  after  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  when  any  school  district  shall  have  been 
declared  to  be  deficient  in  adequate  means  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  quar- 
ter sessions  of  the  peaco  for  the  county,  cjty,  or  borough,  should  have  power  to 
impose  a  school  rate. 

9.  Tliat  where  a  school  rate  is  imposed,  a  school  committee  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers should  appoint  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  and  make  regulations  for 
the  management  of  the  schools. 

10.  That  in  every  school  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  rates,  a  portion  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  read  daily  in  the  school,  and  such  other  provision 
should  be  made  for  religious  instruction  as  the  school  committee  may  think  fit,  but 
that  no  child  should  be  compelled  to  receive  any  religious  instruction  or  attend 
any  religious  worship  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  shall,  on  conscien- 
tions  grounds,  object 

11.  That  employers  of  children  and  young  persons  between  9  and  15  years  of 
age,  should  be  required  to  furnish  certificates,  half-yearly,  of  the  attendance  of 
snob  children  and  young  persons  at  school,  and  to  pay  for  such  instruction. 

12.  That  it  is  expedient  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  by  prizes, 
by  diminution  of  school  fees,  by  libraries,  by  evening  schools,  and  other  methods, 
to  the  instruction  of  young  persons  between  12  and  15  years  of  age. 

These  resolutions  were  sustained  by  the  noble  mover,  in  a  speech  of  three 
hours,  and  of  marked  ability,  and  which  apparently  commanded  the  assent  of  the 
house.  But  on  the  10th  of  April  the  discussion  was  continued,  and  on  the  oppo- 
sition of  several  leading  members,  the  scheme  was  withdrawn. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  authorizing  the  appointment  "of  a  Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    This  officer  will  be,  virtually.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

NBW   SOUTH   WALKS. 

The  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds  in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  close  of  the 
3^ear  1653,  was  420,  with  a  total  of  25,660  scholars ;  of  whom  13,575  were  males, 
and  12,085  females.  The  schools  are  divisible  under  the  following  heads: — Or- 
phan, 2,  (one  Protestant  and  one  Catholic,)  with  337  scholars ;  Denominational, 
174,  with  14,879  scholars  ;  these  sc)ioo1s  are  thus  sub-divided  : — Church  of  Eng- 
land, 91,  with  6,887  scholars;  Presbyterian,  16,  with  1,443  scholars;  Wes- 
leyan,  8,  with  935  scholars ;  Roman  Catholic,  59,  with  5,614  scholars.  National 
schools,  46,  with  3,651  scholars.  The  whole  of  the  foregoing  schools  receive 
support  from  government.  To  the  list  of  educational  establishments  receiving 
government  aid,  must  also  be  added  the  University  of  Sydney.  Of  private 
schools  there  were  197,  with  6,738  scholars.  The  total  amount  of  government 
aid  received  for  educational  purposos  in  1853  was  £25,450,1 7s.  7d. ;  the  amount 
of  voluntary  subscriptions,  £  10,492,8s,  2d.  The  two  orphan  schools  are  entirely 
support4>d  by  government  aid,  the  Protestant  receiving  in  1853,  £2,411,  lis.  Id. ; 
the  Roman  Catholic,  £2,760,  Os.  7d. 
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No.  of 
Schla. 


n 
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Glass  1. 

HiHtsry  Schools 

Naval  Schools  

Woods  and  Forests  Schools 

CorporatioD  Schools 

Workhouse  Schools 

Prison  Schools 

Total.. 

Class  2. 
Collegiate  &  (Grammar  Sch. 
Other  Endowed  Schools  . . 

Total.  . 
Class  3. 

IkmmLiuUumal,  tufported  ly 
Chnrch  of  England- 
National  . . 
British.. .. 
„       Others .... 
ChorchofScotland— British 
,,  Others 

United  Prashyterians  .. 
IVeshyterian  Church  in 
England — British. . . . 
„  Others. ... 
Scottish  Preshvterians . . 
Presbyterians  ^not  otherwise 

deaned)— British 

„         Others 

Independents — British. . . . 

„  Others. . . . 

Baptists—British....:... 

„  Others 

Society  of  Friends— British 
„  Others 

Unitarians — British .... 
f.  Others.... 

Moravians 

Wesleyan  Methodists — Brit. 

„  Others 

Methodist  New  Connexion, 
,,  British. . 

„  Others .  „ 

I^ribmitive  Methodist— Brit. 

Others. . 


No.  of 
SohoUn. 


85 
14 

1 

8 

523 

841 


610 


666 
2,599 


3,125 


8,848 
2,348 
259 
2,894 
88,067 
2,410 

48,826 


35,612 

170,667 


206,279 


9f 


8,720 
12 

4^889 
1 
4 
8 

2 

23 

1 

1 

6 

183 

248 

51 

64 

5 

18 

4 

26 

7 

20 

343 

3 

10 

2 

23 


464,975 
1,043 

335,489 
130 
816 
217 

86 

2,361 

845 

263 

1,058 

22,598 

24,806 

4,946 

8,719 

577 

1,670 

882 

2,854 

366 

3,082 

36,682 

667 
1,148 

206 
1,091 
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Glass  8  (oontiniied). 

DemmimutionMi  CamHtnieiJ, 

Bihle  Christians— British. . 

„  Others. . 

Wesleyan  Meth.  Association 
Calvinistic   Meth. — British 

„  Others. . 

Lady   Huntingdon's   Con 

netion — British. . 

M  Others. . 

New  Church 

Dissenters  (not  defined)  Br. 

pt  Others. . 

Lutherans 

French  Protestants 

German  Missionary  Society 
Isokted  Congregatns. — Br. 

Others.. 

Roman  Catholics 

Jews 

Undenominational — British 

Others.. 

Total.  . 


9$ 


No.  Of 
Schools. 


1 

7 

10 

22 

19 

1 
8 
9 

28 

15 
1 
1 
1 
2 

12 
811 

10 

514 

4 


10,595 


Class  4. 

Bagged  Schools  (exdunve 
of  those  supported  hy 
religious  bodies)    ...;.. 

Orphan  Schools 

Bhnd  Schools    

Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools  . . 

School  for  Idiots 

Factory  Schools    

Colliery  Schools 

Chemical  Works  Schools . . 

Foundry  School    

Mechanics'  Institution  Sch. 

Industrial  Schools    

Agricultuial  Schools 

llailway  Schools    

Philanthrop.  Soc.  Farm  Sc. 

Other  Subscription  Schools 
of  no  specific  character. . 

Total.  . 


128 

89 

11 

91 

1 

115 

41 

4 

1 

5 

6 

3 

5 

1 

7171 


1,081 


No.  of 
Scholns. 


64 
808 

1,112 
1,759 
1,065 

80 

564 

1,551 

8,851 

1,641 

157 

15 

100 

184 

960 

88,688 

1,284 

82,597 

1,062 

l,64fi^85i 


22,887 

8,764 

609 

892 

18 

17,834 

8,511 

882 

103 

1,664 

607 

264 

842 

96 

66,441 
109.214 
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Public  Day  Schools,  15,411 
Private  do.  Schools,  29,425 

Sunday  Schools 23,137 

Ere.  Sch.  for  Adults,    1,545 


Schokrs,  1,413,170 
„  695,422 

„       2,369,089 
89,788 


n 


Males,   795,632 
343,692 
1,174,647 
27,829 


» 


n 


Females,  617,588 
851,780 
1,194^892 
11,954 


»f 
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AMSRICAN  STATBS. 

PKOr.  DANA'a  INACGURAL  D1SCOUE8E   A8  8ILLIMAN    PftOFEfiSOR  OF  GBOLOQY  IN 

YALE  COLLEGE. 

Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Natural  History  in  Tale  College,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1856.  In  till 
exordium  to  his  Introductory  Lecture,  he  held  the  following  language  respectiug 
his  distinguished  predecessor,  Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  Senior,  in  the  Chair  of 
Geology,  whose  connection  with  the  Professorship  embraces  the  history  of  that 
Science  in  this  country. 

^<  In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  place,  my  thoughts  turn  rather  to  the  past, 
than  to  the  subject  of  the  present  hour.  I  feel  that  it  is  an  honored  place,  honored 
by  the  labors  of  one  who  has  been  the  guardian  of  American  Science  from  its 
childhood ;  who  here  first  opened  to  the  country  the  wonderful  records  of  Creology ; 
whose  words  of  eloquence  and  earnest  truth,  were  but  the  overflow  of  a  soul  full 
of  noble  sentiments  and  warm  sympathies,  the  whole  throwing  a  peculiar  charm 
over  his  learning,  and  rendering  his  name  beloved  as  well  as  illustrious.  Just 
fifty  yean  since  Professor  Silliman  took  his  station  at  the  head  of  chemical  and 
geological  science  in  this  college.  Geology  was  then  hardly  known  by  name  in 
the  land  out  of  these  walls.  Two  years  before,  previous  to  his  tour  in  Europe,  the 
whole  Cabinet  of  Yale  was  a  half  bushel  of  unlabeled  stones.  On  visiting  Eng- 
land, he  found  even  in  London  no  school,  public  or  private,  for  geological  instruc- 
tion, and  the  science  was  not  named  in  the  English  Universities.  To  the  mines, 
quarries  and  clifi  of  England,  the  crags  of  Scotland,  and  the  meadows  of  Hoi- 
land,  he  looked  for  knowledge,  and  from  these  and  the  teachings  of  Mnri'ay, 
Jameson,  Hall,  Hope,  and  Playfkir,  at  Edinburgh,  Professor  Silliman  returned, 
equipped  for  duty, — albeit  a  great  duty, — that  of  laying  the  foundation,  and  cro- 
ating  almost  out  of  nothing,  a  department  not  before  recognized  in  any  institution 
in  America. 

He  began  his  work  in  1806.  The  Science  was  without  books — and  too 
without  q^m,  except  such  as  its  few  cultivators  had  each  for  himself 
in  his  conceptions.  It  was  the  age  of  the  first  beginnings  of  Geology, 
when  Wemerians  and  Huttonians  were  arrayed  in  a  contest.  The  disciples  of 
Werner  believed  that  all  rocks  had  been  deposited  from  aqueous  solutions, — from 
a  foul  chaotic  ocean  that  fermented  and  settled,  and  so  produced  the  succession  of 
strata.  The  disciples  of  Hutton  had  no  fiiith  in  water,  and  would  not  take  it  even 
half  and  half  with  their  more  potent  agency,  but  were  for  fire,  and  fire  alone. 
Thus,  as  when  the  earth  itself  was  evolved  from  chaos,  fire  and  water  were  in 
violent  conflict:  and  out  of  the  conflict  emerged  the  noble  science. 

Professor  Silliman  when  at  Edinburgh  witnessed  the  strife,  and  while,  as  he 
says,  his  earliest  predilections  were  for  the  more  peaceful  mode  of  rock  making, 
thaw  soon  yielded  to  the  aooumulating  evidence,  and  both  views  became  combined 
in  bit  mind  in  one  barmooious  whole.  Tlie  science,  thus  evolved,  grew  with  him 
and  by  him ;  for  his  own  labors  contributed  to  its  extension.  Every  year  was  a 
year  of  expansion  and  onward  development,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  opening  views 
found  in  him  a  ready  and  appreciative  response.  Like  nature  herself,  ever  fresh 
and  vigorous  in  the  display  of  truth,  bearing  flowers  as  well  as  fiKits,  full  and  glow- 
ing in  his  illustrations,  and  clear  in  bb  views  and  reasonings,  he  became  a  centre 
Vol.  T,  No.  4.— 12. 
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of  Ulummation  for  the  ContiDent.  The  attraotion  of  that  light  led  his 
out  of  Oneida  County,  New  York,  to  Yale ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  all  should  now 
speak  that  have  been  guided  hither  by  the  same  inilnenoe,  we  should  have  a  yast 
chorus  of  Yoioes. 

Geology  from  the  first  encountered  opposition.  Its  very  essence,  indeed  tJie 
▼ery  existence  of  the  Science,  involved  the  idea  of  Secondary  causes  in  the  pro- 
0eaB  of  the  creation  of  the  world — whilst  Moses  had  seemingly  reduced  each  step 
of  progress  to  a  fiat^  a  word  of  command.  The  champions  of  the  Bible  seemed 
called  upon,  therefore,  to  defend  it  against  scientific  innovations :  and  they  labored 
zealously  and  honestly,  not  knowing  that  Science  may  also  be  of  God.  Professor 
Silliman  being  an  example  of  Christian  character  beyond  reproach,  personal 
attacks  were  not  often  made.  But  thousands  of  regrets  that  his  influence  was 
given  over  to  the  dissemination  of  error  were  privately,  and  sometimes  publicly 
expressed.  An  equal  interest  was  exhibited  by  the  lecturer  in  the  wel£ire-of  his 
opponents,  and  the  progress  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth ;  and  with  bold- 
ness and  power  he  stood  by  both  the  Bible  and  the  Science,  until  now  there  are 
few  to  question  his  faith. 

And  while  the  Science  and  truth  have  thus  made  progress  here,  through  these 
labors  of  fifty  years,  the  means  of  study  in  the  Institution  have  no  less  increased. 
Instead  of  that  half  bushel  of  stones,  which  once  went  to  Philadelphia  for  names, 
in  a  candle  box,  you  see  above  the  largest  Mineral  Cabinet  in  the  country,  which 
but  for  Professor  Silliman,  his  attractions  and  his  personal  exertions  together, — 
would  never  have  been  one  of  the  glories  of  Old  Yale.  And  there  are  also  in  the 
same  Ilall,  large  collections  of  Fossils  of  the  Chalk,  Wealden  and  Tertiary  of 
England,  which  following  the  course  of  affection  and  admiration,  came  from  Doc- 
tor Mantell  to  Professor  Silliman,  and  now  have  their  place  with  the  other  ^'  Medals 
of  Creation,"  there  treasured  along  with  similar  collections  from  M.  Alexander 
Brongnlart  of  Paris,  llius  the  stream  has  been  ever  flowing,  and  this  Institution 
has  had  the  benefit, — a  stream  not  solely  of  minerals  and  fossils,  but  also  of  pupils 
and  friends. 

Moreover,  the  American  Journal  of  Science— -now  in  its  thirty-seventh  year 
and  seventieth  volume — projected  and  long  sustained  solely  by  Professor  Silliman, 
while  ever  distributing  truth,  has  also  been  ever  gathering  honors,  and  is  one  of 
the  laurels  of  Yale. 

We  rejoice  that  in  laying  aside  his  studies,  after  so  many  years  of  labor,  there 
is  still  no  abated  vigor.  Youth  with  him  has  been  perpetual.  Years  loiU  make 
some  encroachmentB  as  they  pass :  yet  Time,  with  some,  seems  to  stand  aloof  when 
the  inner  Temple  is  guarded  by  a  soul  of  genial  sympathies  and  cheerful  goodness. 
He  retires  as  one  whose  right  it  is  to  throw  the  burden  on  others.  Long  may  he 
be  with  us,  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  done,  and  cheer  us  by  his  noble  and  benign 
presence." 

BDWARD   BVBEBTT  AMONG  THK  SCHOOL  CHILDRBN   OF  BOSTON. 

At  the  School  Festival  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  the  close  of  the  Annual  Exami- 
nation of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston,  in  1855,  Hon.  Edward  Everett  made 
the  following  beautiful  address : — 

"  It  was,  Mr.  Mayor,  fifty-two  years  last  April,  since  I  began,  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  to  attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennet  street 
The  reading  school  was  under  Muter  Dttle,  (for  ^*  Young  America"  had  not  yet 
repudiated  that  title,)  and  the  writing  school  was  kept  by  Master  Tllestone. 
Master  Little,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  stature— six  feet  four,  M  least* 
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-—and  Kmiewnt  wedded  to  the  pasL  He  strnffgled  earnestly  against  the  change 
then  taking  place  in  the  pronunoiation  of  ti,  and  insisted  on  oar  saying  numooment 
and  natur.  But  I  acquired,  under  his  tuition,  what  was  thought,  in  those  daj's,  a 
very  tolerable  knowledge  of  Lindley  Murray's  abridgement  of  flnglish  grammar, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  could  pane  almost  any  sentence  in  the  American  Pre- 
ceptor. Master  Tilestone  was  a  writing  master  of  the  old  school.  He  set  the 
copies  himself,  and  taught  that  beautiful  old  Boston  handwriting,  which,  if  I  do 
not  mistake,  has,  in  the  march  of  innovation,  (which  is  not  always  the  same  thing 
as  improvement,)  been  changed  very  little  for  the  better.  Master  Tilestone  was 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  found  a  qualification  for  his  calling  as  a  writing  mas- 
ter, in  what  might  have  seemed,  at  fost,  to  threaten  to  be  an  obstruction.  Tlic 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  had  been  contracted  and  stiffened  in  early  life,  by  a  burn, 
but  were  fixed  in  just  the  position  to  hold  a  pen  and  a  penknife,  and  nothing  else. 
As  they  were  also  considerably  indurated,  they  served  as  a  convenient  instrument 
of  discipline.  A  copy  badly  written,  or  a  blotted  page,  was  sometimes  visited 
with  an  infliction  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  beak  of  a  bald  eagle. 
His  long,  deep  desk  was  a  perfect  curiosity  shop  of  confiscate  balls,  tops,  pen- 
knives, marbles,  and  jewsharpe ;  the  accumulation  of  forty  yeafll  [  desire,  how- 
ever, to  speak  of  him  with  gratitude,  for  he  put  me  on  the  track  of  an  acquisition 
which  has  been  extremely  useful  to  me  in  after  life — that  of  a  plain  legible  hand. 
I  remained  at  these  schools  about  sixteen  months,  and  had  the  good  fortune,  in 
1804,  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal  in  the  English  department. 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  during  which  I  attended  a  private  school  kept 
by  Mr.  Ezekiel  Webster,  of  New  HampsSre,  and  on  occasion  of  his  absence,  by 
his  ever  memorable  brother,  Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  a  student  of  law  in  Bos- 
ton, I  went  to  the  Latin  school,  then  slowly  emerging  from  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
pression. It  was  kept  in  School  street,  where  the  Horticultural  Hall  now -stands. 
Those  who  judge  of  what  the  Boston  Latin  School  ought  to  be,  from  the  spaoioos 
and  commodious  building  in  Bedford  street,  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  old 
school  house.  It  contained  but  one  room,  heated  in  the  winter  by  an  iron  stove, 
which  sent  up  a  funnel  into  a  curious  brick  chimney,  built  down  from  the  roof,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  to  within  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  being  like 
Mahomet's  coflin,  held  in  the  air  to  the  roof  by  bars  of  iron.  The  boys  had  to 
take  their  turns,  in  winter,  in  coming  early  to  the  school-house,  to  open  it,  to 
make  a  fire,  sometimes  of  wet  logs  and  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  other  com- 
bustibles, to  sweep  out  the  room,  and,  if  need  be,  to  shovel  a  path  through  Ihe 
snow  to  the  street.  These  were  not  very  fiiscinating  duties  for  an  urchin  of  ten 
or  eleven ;  but  we  lived  through  it,  and  were  perhaps  not  the  worse  for  having  to 
turn  our  hands  to  these  little  offices. 

The  standard  of  scholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  higher  than  that  of 
material  comfort  in  those  days.  We  read  pretty  much  the  same  books — or  of  the 
same  class — in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  are  read  now ;  but  in  a  very  cuilmry  and 
superficial  manner.  There  was  no  attention  piud  to  the  philosophy  of  the  langua- 
ges, to  the  deduction  of  words  from  their  radical  elements,  to  the  nicetieB  of  con- 
struction, still  less  to  prosody.  I  never  made  an  hexameter  or  pentameter  verse, 
till  years  afterwards  I  had  a  son  at  school  in  London,  who  occasionally  required  a 
little  aid  in  that  way.  The  subsidiary  and  illustrative  branches  were  wholly  un- 
known in  the  Latin  School  in  1805.  Such  a  thing  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of 
reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a  classic,  a  map,  a  blackboard,  an  engraving  of  an 
ancient  building,  or  a  copy  of  a  work  of  ancient  art,  such  as  now  adorn  the  walls 
of  our  schools,  was  as  little  known  as  the  electric  telegraph.  If  our  children,  who 
possess  all  these  appliances  and  aids  to  learning,  do  not  greatly  excel  their  parents, 
they  will  be  much  to  blame. 

At  this  school  in  1806, 1  had  the  satis&otion  to  receive  the  Franklin  medal, 
which,  however,  as  well  as  that  received  at  the  English  school  in  1804,  during  my 
absence  fh>m  the  country  in  early  life,  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose.  I  begged 
my  friend,  Dr.  SturtlefT,  a  year  or  more  ago,  to  replace  them — these  precious  tro- 
phies of  my  school-boy  days — at  my  expense,  which  he  has  promised  to  do.  He 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  keep  his  word ;  but  as,  in  addition  to  his  other  numerous 
professional  and  official  occupations,  be  is  engaged  in  editing  the  records  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colony,  in  about  twenty-five  volumes  folio,  and  is 
bringing  oat  the  work  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  volumes  a  year,  I  suppose  I  must 
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ezonse  him  £[»  not  attending  to  my  medals,  althon^,  like  Julius  l^imar,  the  doc- 
tor possesses  the  &ciilty  of  doing  three  or  four  things  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
with  great  precision  and  thorou^ness. 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  schools  of  Boston  have  improved  within  fifty  yean,  beyond 
what  any  one  will  readily  conoeive,  who  has  not,  in  his  own  penon,  made  the 
examination.  I  have  made  it  myselif  only  with  reference  to  the  Latin  School,  but 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  .the  others.  The  support  of 
the  schools  is  justly  regarded  as  the  first  care  of  the  city  government ;  and  the 
pubUo  expenditure  upon  them  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  popnlatiaii  than  in 
any  city  in  the  world.  I  had  occasion,  last  week,  to  make  a  statement  on  this 
subject,  to  a  gentleman  from  a  distant  State,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  the 
richest  individual  in  Boston  could  not,  with  all  his  money,  buy  better  schooling  for 
his  son,  than  tlie  public  schods  furnish  to  the  child  of  the  poorest  citizen,  he  was 
lost  in  admiration.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Boston  themselves  realixe,  as  they 
ought,  what  a  privilege  they  possess  in  having  that  education  brought  to  their 
doors,  for  which  .parents  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  are  obU^sd  to  send 
their  children  ahundred  or  a  thousand  miles  from  home ;  for  we  may  well  repeat 
the  inquiry  of  Cwro,  ^^  Ubi  enim  aut  jncundius  morarentur  quam  in  patria,  ant 
pudioitius  continerentur  quam  sub  oculis  parentum,  ant  minore  somptn  quam 
domi  ?" 

In  a  word,  sir,  when  the  Public  Library  shall  be  completed,  (and  thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  the  city  government  it  is  making  the  mostsatisfiMytory  progress,)  which 
I  have  always  regarded  as  the  necessary  supplement  to  our  schools,  I  do  really 
tliink  that  Boston  will  possess  an  educational  system  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
world. 

Let  me,  air,  before  I  sit  down,  congratulate  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  saooesB, 
who,  as  medal  scholars  are  privileg^  to  be  here.  The  reward  they  have  now 
received  for  their  early  efibrts  is  designed  as  an  incentive  to  future  exertion ;  with- 
out which  the  Franklin  medal  will  be  rather  a  disgrace  than  a  credit  to  them. 
]3ut  let  them  also  bear  their  honors  with  meekness.  Of  their  schoolmates  of 
both  sexes  who  have  failed  to  obtain  these  coveted  distinctions,  some,  less  endowed 
with  natural  talent,  have  probably  made  exertions  equally  if  not  more  meritori- 
ous; some  have  failed  through  ill  health.  Some,  whom  yon  now  leave  a  good 
way  behind,  will  come  stnuning  after  you  and  perhaps  surpass  you  in  the  great 
race  of  life.  Let  your  present  superior  good  fortune,  my  young  friends,  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  inspire  you  with  considerateneas  and  kind  feeling  toward  yomr 
schoolmates.  Let  not  the  dark  passions,  and  base,  selfish,  and  party  feelings  which 
lead  grown  men  to  hate  and  vilify,  and  seek  to  injure  each  other,  find  entrance 
into  your  young  and  innocent  bosoms.  Let  these  early  honors  lead  you  to  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  eleventh  commandment,  toward  those  whom  you  have  dis- 
tanced in  these  school  day  rivalries,  or  who,  from  any  cause,  have  been  prevented 
from  sharing  with  you  the  enjoyments  of  this  day ;  and  as  you  may  not  all  know 
exactly  what  the  eleventh  commandment  is,  I  will  end  a  poor  speech  by  telling 
you  a  good  story : 

The  celebrated  Archbishop  Usher  was,  in  his  younger  days,  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  a  place  where  his  person  and  character  were  alike  unknown. 
Stripped  of  everything,  he  wandered  to  the  house  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church, 
in  search  of  shelter  and  relief,  craving  assistance  as  a  brother  clergyman.  The 
dignitary,  struck  with  his  squalid  appearance  after  the  wreck,  distrusted  his  tale, 
and  doubted  his  character ;  and  said  that,  so  far  from  being  a  clergyman,  he  did 
not  believe  he  could  even  tell  how  manv  ccMnmandments  there  were.  '^  I  can  at 
once  satisfy  you,"  said  the  Archbishop,  *'  Uiat  I  am  not  the  ignorant  imposter  yon 
take  me  for.  There  are  eleven  commandments."  This  answer  confirmed  the 
dignitary  in  his  suspicions,  and  he  replied  with  a  sneer,  "  Indeed,  there  are  but 
ten  commandments  in  my  bible  ;  tell  me  the  eleventh  and  I  will  believe  yon." 
*^  Here  it  is,"  said  the  Archbishop,  ^^A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  yon,  that 
ye  love  one  another." 

He  prajeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

S.  T.  (Meridgt, 
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8OH0OI^HO08C8  CONVEETED  INTO  MONUMBNTB  OF  PUBUO  OBRTIOS. 

Hie  pnotioe  begisfl  to  prevail  of  dbtinguishiDg  the  public  lohoolB  of  different 
localities  of  the  same  city  by  naming  them  after  individuab  who  may  happen  to 
hold  offioe  at  the  time  of  instituting  the  school,  or  erecting  the  building,  or,  which 
we  deem  fiir  bettor,  after  some  of  those  noble  men  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
state,  laid  the  foundations  of  its  prosperity  by  providing  for  the  eduoation  of  the 
whole  people.  In  no  way  can  their  names  pass  so  universally  into  the  household 
words  of  a  community.  We  select  two  beautiful  instances  of  well-deeenred  oom- 
raemoratian  of  this  kind. 

WINTHftOP  SOUOOL-BOVBI,   BOffTON. 

The  spacious,  commodious,  and  degant  sdhool-house  recently  erected  in  Boston, 
at  an  expense,  including  the  site,  of  890,000,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
exercises,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetto, — 
the  WiNTHRor  ScBooXi-HouBB.  Hon.  Robert  G.  Winthrop,  a  lineal  and  worthy 
descendant  of  John  Winthrop,  made  an  address  on  the  occasion,  substantially  as 
follows :  — 

I  need  not  say  that  I  have  felt  something  more  than  a  common  interest  in  this 
scene.  As  a  mere  citizen  of  Boston,  bom  upon  her  soil,  educated  in  ber  public 
schools,  and  bound  to  her  by  a  thousand  tics  of  affection  and  gratitude,  which  no 
time  can  sever,  I  should,  indeed,  have  found  abundant  reason  for  gratincation  and 
for  pride  in  seeing  her  engaged,  in  the  person  of  her  chief  magistrate,  in  dedi- 
cating so  spacious  and  noble  an  edifice  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  As  a 
humble  but  sincere  fiiend  to  free  government  and  republican  liberty,  too,  I  oould 
not  have  failed  to  rejoice  at  beholding  another  buttKss  added  to  &e  bulwarks 
which  are  to  save  them  from  overthrow  |md  downfall.  For,  my  friends,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  trite  and  common-place  as  it  may  sound,  that  these  f^ee 
institutions  of  ours  can  rest  securely  on  no  other  basis  than  that  of  intelligence 
and  virtue ;  and  that  intelligence  and  virtue  can  be  disseminated  and  inculcated 
by  no  other  agencies  than  the  school  and  the  church.  Our  school-houses  and 
churches — ^these  are  the  true  towers  and  bulwarks  of  a  republic,  and  the  only 
standing  army  of  freedom  is  that  innumerable  host  of  children  who  are  in  process 
of  being  trained  up,  in  our  sabbath  schools  and  our  week-day  schools,  in  the  fear 
of  God,  in  the  love  of  their  neighbor,  and  in  the  elements  of  all  useftd  knowledge 
and  all  sound  learning.*  It  may  well  be  a  subject  for  joy,  then,  to  every  patriotic 
heart, — and  I  hope  mine  is  one, — ^to  see  oar  cities  and  towns  V3ring  with  each 
other,  not  like  those  of  the  old  world,  in  the  sumptuousness  of  their  private  man- 
sions, or  the  magnificence  of  their  government  halls,  but  in  the  el^ance  and 
spaciousness  and  completeness  of  their  common  school-houses.       / 

But,  my  firiends,  it  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  conceal  that  I  have  another 
and  peculiar  interest  in  this  occaaon.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  feel  no  deUcacy  in 
speaking  of  the  distinguished  person  in  whose  honor  this  school  has  been  prima- 
rily named.  Five  entire  generations  have  now  intervened  between  him  and  my- 
self. More  than  two  hundred  years, — ^a  long  time  in  your  littie  calendar,  my 
young  friends, — ^have  paasied  away  since  he  was  laid  beneath  the  sod  in  what  is 
now  King's  Chapel  Burying  Ground,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Gitv  Hall,  where  a 
humble  tomb-stone  may  be  seen,  bearing  the  inscription  '^  John  Winthrop,  1649." 
my  relation  to  him,  though  direct,  is  thus  almost  too  remote  to  subject  anything  I 
may  say  of  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  dictated  by  any  mere  partiality  or 
family  pride.  His  name,  too,  is  an  historical  name,  upon  which  the  judgment  of 
the  world  has  long  ago  been  irrevocably  pronounced. 

Coming  over  here  in  1630,  as  the  leader  and  €rovemor  of  the  Massachusetts 

*0n  anotiMr  oeoasioo  Mr.  Winthrop  oharaetariaed  oar  pobUe  teboob  ihiH:  "Other  natioot 
wj  boast  of  thoir  mafnifieant  gna»  and  montter  diamondi.  Our  Kohinoor  ia  oar  Common 
Sehool  SyMem.  This  ia  our  *'  mountain  of  light,"— not  inatehad,  indead,  aa  a  priaa  ftom  a  bar- 
barooi  foa,  nor  daitinad  to  daek  a  ro3rul  brow,  or  to  irradiata  a  Crystal  Palaoa,  but  wlioaa  pure  and 
penetrating  nj  fllamioea  erery  brow,  and  enlightens  every  mind,  and  eheais  every  heart  and  every 
hearthstone  in  the  land,  and  which  supplies,  from  its  exhaustless  mines,  a  omamenta  of  graoe  unto 
the  head,  and  chains  upon  the  neck  '*  of  every  son  and  daoghter  of  Massachnietta.'* 
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Company,  with  their  Charter  in  his  hand,  he  was  identified,  perhaps  heyond  aO 
other  men,  at  onoe  with  the  foundation  of  our  Commonwealth  and  of  our  cily. 
And  there  it  not  a  page  of  our  Colonial  Records,  or  of  our  Town  Reoords,  dur- 
ing the  nineteen  yean  of  his  living  here,  which  does  not  bear  testimony  to  his 
labors  and  his  zeal  for  the  public  service.  The  very  first  entry  in  the  records  of 
Boston,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  in  the  handwriting,  stiU  extant,  of  John  Winthrop. 
The  first  voluntary  subscription  for  the  support  of  Free  Schools,  in  1636,  bore  his 
name,  as  one  of  tne  three  equal  and  largest  contributors.  The  first  statute  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Education  in  New  England,  was  passed  under 
his  auspica  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  neighboring  Common,  the 
pride  of  our  city,  the  play-place  of  our  children,  the  source  of  so  much  health  and 
happiness  to  us  all,  was  originally  laid  out  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  <Ad 
Town  Government,  and  by  a  Committee  of  which  he  was  Chairman.  The  evi> 
dences  of  his  services  and  of  his  sacrifices  might  bo  multiplied  on  every  side.  IIo 
spent  his  whole  strength  and  his  whole  substance  in  the  service  of  the  infant 
Colony,  and  died,  at  last,  a  poor  man ;  poor  in  everything  but  that  good  name 
which  is  above  all  price. 

But,  it  is  not  so  much  what  he  did  as  what  he  was«  that  entitles  him  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Boston,  and  of  MassaohnsettB. 
lie  was  a  man  of  the  purest  life,  of  the  sternest  integrity,  of  the  lofUest  moml 
and  religious  principle ;  and,  ^e  has  left  an  example  of  moderation  and  magna- 
nimity, of  virtue  and  piety,  second  to  none  which  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
our  country.  His  residence  was  near  the  site  of  the  old  South  Church, — ^his 
garden,  I  believe,  including  the  land  upon  which  that  venerated  edifice  now 
stands, — and  it  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  atmosphere  within 
those  hallowed  walls,  purified  as  it  is  by  the  weekly  prayers  and  praises  of  a 
thousand  worshippers,  is  hardly  more  pure  than  when  it  was  the  atmosphere  of 
John  Winthrop's  mansion. 

I  know  not  how,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  can  do  anything  more  appropriate  to  this  occa- 
sion, or  furnish  any  more  striking  illustration  of  the  principles  of  him  whose 
name  has  been  inscribed  upon  these  walltf,  than  to  read  you  a  few  brief  sentences 
from  one  of  his  own  letters.  The  letter  is  dated  on  the  16lh  of  October,  1623, 
and  was  addressed  to  his  eldest  son,  then  a  lad  of  16  years  old,  who  was  pursu- 
ing his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  furnishes  ample  proof  that  the 
writer  was  not  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  any  mere  intellectual  education ;  but, 
that  his  first  care  was  for  the  moral  and  religions  instruction  of  the  young. 

"  JIfy  dearly  beloved  Son : — ^I  do  usually  begin  and  end  my  letters  with  that 
which  I  would  have  the  (Upha  and  omega  of  all  thy  thoughts  and  endeavors,  viz. : 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  to  be  upon  thee, — not  after  the  common  valuation  of 
God^s  blessings,  like  the  warming  of  the  Sun  to  a  hale,  stirring  body, — but  that 
blessing  which  faith  finds  in  the  sweet  promises  of  God  and  his  free  favor,  where- 
by the  soul  hath  a  place  of  joy  and  refuge  in  all  storms  of  adversity.  I  beseech 
the  Lord  to  open  thine  eyes,  diat  thou  mayest  see  the  riches  of  His  grace,  which 
will  abate  the  account  of  all  earthly  vanities ;  and,  if  it  please  Him  to  give  thee 
once  a  taste  of  the  sweetness  of  the  true  wisdom,  which  is  from  above,  it  will 
season  thy  studies,  and  give  a  new  temper  to  thy  soul.  Remember,  therefore, 
what  the  wisest  saith.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Lay 
this  foundation,  and  thou  shalt  be  wise  indeed.'' 

Such  was  the  career,  and  such  the  character  of  Governor  Winthrop,  and  I  need 
add  nothing  more,  I  am  persuaded,  to  show  that  his  name  is  worwy  of  being 

fiven  to  your  school.  And  now,  my  young  friends,  it  is  for  you,  in  your  turn,  to 
ecide  whether  the  school  shall  be  worthy  of  the  name.  No  names,  however 
distinguished  ;  i^o  buildings,  however  convenient  or  costly ;  no  committees,  how- 
ever enlightened  and  vigilant;  no  instructors,  however  accomplished  and  devoted, 
can  make  a  good  school,  without  the  hearty  cooperation,  and  willing  compliance, 
and  faithful  study  of  the  scholars.  Let  me  conclude,  then,  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  your  opportunities,  that  you  will  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  example  of  him  bv  whose  name  you  are  to  be  designated  ^  and  that, 
by  your  diligence,  your  good  conduct,  your  fidelity  to  your  duties,  your  reverence 
for  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man,  and  your  observance  of  the  lessons  of  your 
instructore,  you  may  strive  to  render  the  Winthrop  School  as  much  a  model 
school  in  its  internal  condition  and  discipline,  as  it  certainly  seems  to  be  in  its 
external  structure  and  arrangement.  And,  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  be  upon 
your  efforts ! 
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The  new  Public  School,  establifihed  in  New  HaTen,  as  well  aa  the  building  re- 
cently erected  for  its  accommodation,  and  which  in  location,  spaciousneas  and 
furniture,  ia  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  structure  in  the  whole  country — bears 
the  name  of  one  honored  in  the  annala  of  New  England,  as  well  as  in  the  colony 
of  New  Haven.  The  School  Ommittee  in  their  annual  report  for  1855 
remark : — 

The  name  was  given  to  this  school  to  ccnnmemorate  the  character  and  public 
services  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven, 
especially  those  services  which  were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  town  and  colony  of  New  Haven.  It  is,  doubtless,  proper  to  add  in 
this  place  a  few  other  (acts  in  the  hi8toi7  of  this  good  man,  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  every  citizen  of  New  Haven.  Mather, 
in  his  Magnalia,  states  that  he  was  born  at  Stony-Stratford,  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land, about  1592,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  minister  at  that  place.  At 
school,  in  Coventry,  to  which  place  his  father  removed,  he  became  intimate  with 
John  Davenport,  and  the  two  in  after  ^ars  (says  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard)  ^^  es- 
tablished in  New  Haven,  before  it  ceased  to  be  an  independent  colony,  a  system 
of  public  education,  at  that  time  without  a  parallel  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
not  surpassed  in  its  universal  application  to  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  at  any  period 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  State.''  The  second  wife  of  Governor  Eaton 
was  the  widow  of  David  Yale,  and  after  his  death  she  returned  to  England,  with 
her  little  grandson,  Elihu  Yale,  whoso  benefactions,  in  later  life,  to  the  College  in 
his  native  town,  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  Hubbard,  in  his  History  of 
New  England,  says  of  Governor  Eaton,  "  He  had  in  him  great  gifts,  and  as 
many  excellencies  as  are  usually  found  in  any  one  man.  He  had  an  excellent 
princely  face  and  port,  commanding  respect  from  all  others }  he  was  a  good 
scholar,  a  traveler,  a  great  reader,  of  an  exceeding  steady  and  even  spirit,  not 
easily  moved  to  passion,  and  standing  unshaken  in  his  principles  when  once  fixed 
upon,  of  a  profound  judgment,  full  of  majesty  and  authority  in  his  judicatures,  so 
that  it  was  a  vaui  thing  to  offer  to  brave  him  out,  and  yet  in  his  ordinary  conver- 
sation, and  among  friends,  of  such  pleasantness  of  behavior,  and  such  fjMulity  and 
fecundity  of  harmless  wit  as  hardly  can  be  paralleled  ;  but  above  all,  he  was  sea- 
soned with  religion,  close  in  closet  duties,  solemn  and  substantial  in  family  wor- 
ship, a  diligent  and  constant  attendant  upon  all  public  ordinances,  taking  notes  of 
the  sermons  he  heard,  exactly,  and  improving  them  accordingly ;  in  short,  appro- 
ving himself  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  in  faithfulness,  and  wisdom,  and  inof- 
fensive before  (rod  and  man.'' 

G^v.  Winthrop  in  liis  Journal  says,  "no  character  in  the  annals  of  New  Eng- 
land is  of  purer  fiime  than  that  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Haven  from  its  settlement  to  his  death,  by  twenty  annual  elections — ^the 
only  instance  of  such  an  honor  ever  conferred.  That  his  talents  Were  adequate 
to  the  station  might  be  confidently  concluded  from  the  fact  of  his  prior  service, 
several  years,  as  representative  of  Charles  I,  at  the  court  of  Denmark ;  and  the 
long  administration  of  an  in&nt  State  without  a  rival,  is  irrefragable  proof  of 
his  prudence  and  virtue."  All  the  original  writers  of  our  history  are  abundant 
in  hjs  praise,  and  the  later  and  more  judicious  inquirers  are  satisfied  with  the 
evidence. 

The  building  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  services  of  prayer  and  praise,  in 
the  preaenoe  of  a  crowded  auditory,  on  the  29  th  of  August,  1855.  Addresses 
were  made  by  James  F.  Baboock,  Esq.,  Prof.  Hooker,  Rev.  W.  T.  Eustis,  Capt 
Foote,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Prof.  Silliman  and  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale 
College.    President  Woolsey,  among  other  remarks,  said : 

*^  It  is  sometimes  charged  upon  College  men  that  they  take  no  interest  in  com- 
mon school  education.  This  Is  hardly  true.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  us  is 
that  we  have  no  time  to  engage  in  care  for  its  development,  and  roust  leave  it  to 
be  provided  for  by  our  ibllow  citizens.      Certainly  that  college  man  would  be  very 
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silly  who  felt  no  tympathy,  and  recognized  no  importanoe  in  other  educational 
movementf.  That  State  is  in  danger  in  which  only  a  few  men  are  educated,  and 
they  to  the  height  of  refinement  The  State  most  have  an  education  for  all^ 
nich  as  the  interests  of  the  parentfi  demand.  Therefore,  I  rejoice  to  be  here  to- 
day, and  see  this  building. 

I  rejoice,  too,  in  iti  expense,  m  its  decorations  and  fomishings.  Hiey  show 
how  much  interest  is  felt  in  education  in  New  Haven.  What  we  pay  highly  for 
we  value.  Another  thing  pleasant  to  me  to-day,  is  the  recognition  I  find  here  be- 
tween science  and  religion,  as  shown  in  the  opening  of  these  ezercMs  with 
prayer. 

Again :  I  fed  pleasure  in  the  name  of  this  school  building.  It  was  fitting  that 
the  prosperous  merchant,  the  first  €rovemor  of  this  colony,  should  be  thus  com- 
memorated. It  is  too,  a  pleasant  thing,  in  looking  back,  to  find  that  four  years 
after  the  founding  of  this  colony,  in  1G42,  under  Theophilus  Eaton,  a  free  school 
was  founded,  and  that  in  1648  it  was  voted  to  establish  a  collegiate  school.  This 
latter  movement  was  not  eflTected  until  ^ore  than  fifty  years  alter.  But  soon 
after,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Gov.  Hopkms,  €rov.  Eaton's  son-in-law,  an 
institution  was  here  established,  which  still  exists,  which  is  older  than  the  Col- 
lege, older  of  course  than  our  United  States  government,  and  older  than  most  of 
the  present  European  governments :  I  refer  to  the  Hopkins  Grammar  SchooL" 

ASTOa  UBRAET,  IN  NEW  YORK. 

From  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  signed  by  Washington 
Irving,  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  and  others,  it  appears  that  to  the  date  of  the  Report 
(Dec.  31, 1855,)  the  whole  amount  expended,  from  the  beginning,  for  books  and 
binding,  has  been  $120,331.  The  number  of  volumes  is  about  ninety  thousand. 
The  total  cost  of  the  present  library  building,  including  the  site,  and  also  iht 
equipment  In  shelving,  &e.,  has  been  9120,352.  The  productive  fund  invested 
in  bonds  and  mortgages  is  $201,500. 

The  difiicnlty  which  the  Trustees  were  apprehending  from  the  rapid  exhaus- 
tion of  space  devoted  to  books,  (13,000  feet,)  was  occasioned  by  their  success  in 
making  the  necessary  purchases  at  very  reasonable  prices,  and.  in  feet,  on  n|noh 
better  terms  than  they  can  expect  hereafter.  It  has  thus  enabled  them  nearly  to 
fill  the  shelves  of  ibe  libraij  edifice,  withm  the  first  two  years  after  iti  completion, 
and  to  reach  the  Umita  of  its  capacity,  much  sooner  than  they  had  anticipated. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building,  sixty-five  feet  in  width  on  Laft^ette  Place,  had 
been  particularly  prescribed  by  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  founder  of  the  Library, 
and  left  them  no  discretion  in  that  respect. 

Under  Uiese  circumstances,  the  Trustees  have  peculiar  gratification)  in  being 
able  to  state  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  embarrassment  they  were  becrinning  to 
feel  for  the  too  rapid  increase  6S  their  literary  wealth,  has  been  removed  by  a  sig* 
nal  act  of  liberality  and  forecost  by  Mr.  William  B.  Astor.  At  the  meeting  oit 
the  Board  on  the  31st  of  October  last,  that  gentleman  laid  before  it  three  deods 
of  conveyance,  duly  authenticated  and  recoraed,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Library 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  of  three  parcels  of  land  lying  on  Lafayette  Place,  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  present  building  on  its  nor&eny  side,  embracing,  in  the 
aggregate,  an  area  of  eiffbty  feet  wide,  in  front  and  rear,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  deep  on  each  side,  and  which  lands  Mr.  Astor  had  purchased  tram 
their  proprietors,  for  the  sum  of  $30,476. 

Besides  making  this  timely  and  generous  donation,  Mr.  William  B.  Astor  has 
announced  his  intention  of  donating  books  from  time  to  tune.  Thus  the  mnmfi- 
odnt  example  of  the  father  is  followed  by  the  son. 
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The  followiog  extract  from  a  letter  reoeiTed  by  the  Editor  explains  a  ver^ 
hitereeliDg  moTement  tor  the  inteneotoal  improrement  of  the  operativee  ip  the 
Ttad&o  Milk,  in  Lawronoe,  Mam, 

^  We  have  not  forgotten  your  tiiH  here  lor  a.  dny  and  a  night,  two  years  sboe. 
FVom  your  saggeetion  arose  the  plan  adopted  for  requiting  the  dedootion  of  one 
cent  eaeh  week  from  the  wages  of  every  person  employed  here.  This  penny  a 
wedc,  gives  aooess  to  the  library,  which  consnts  of  1600  on  1800  yob. — Com- 
menced with  an  appropriation  from  the  directors  of  the  corporation  of  $1 ,000,  and 
the  donation  of  an  individaal  friend  of  some  100  or  200  Tois.— on  three  dAys  of 
each  week,  at  the  noon  intermission  of  labor,  and  one  or  two  hours  extra  at  the 
dose  of  labor  on  Saturday,  P.  M.  With  a  portion  of  this  income,  now  amoimting 
to  about  $750  annually,  the  current  expenses  of  the  library  are  paid  for  oovering, 
re-bmding  books,  te.,— tho  ocrpcMtion  having  thus  for  provided  a  room  and  the 
Ubrarian, — and  such  additions  to  the  coflection  as  are  thought  best,  amounting  to 
perhaps  $300  each  year,  which,  in  time,  will  give  us  a  large  and  valuable  library. 

The  remainder  of  the  hMXMne  ie  expended  in  providing  lectures  and  morical 
entertainments,  with  now  and  then  an  exhibition  of  some  good  panorama.  This 
year  the  management  of  the  whole  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Fteifio  MiUs  Library  Aisociation,  which  k  composed  of  all  the  operatives, 
nieir  selectioB  of  lecturers  has  met  with  very  general  approbation,  and  the  course 
has  been  considered  superior  to  the  one  sustained  by  the  oitixens  generally.  Five 
hundred  persons,  and  sometimes  more,  attend  weekly. 

Tlie  entertainments  are  the  most  attractive,  naturally,  drawing  together  in  some 
instances,  one  thousand  of  our  people. 

My  impressions  are  fovorable  to  the  plan  adopted  tosustam  our  library  and  lec- 
tures, and  I  am  frilly  of  the  opinion  that  the  influence  u  good,  and  that  we  secure 
a  better  class  of  operatives.  Every  stranger  that  visits  us  to  lecture  seems  greatly 
pleased  with  the  system  and  the  dharaoter  of  the  audience.'^  w.  c.  c. 

In  the  practical  working  of  the  Fteific  MUls  Library  Association,  the  foUowing 
objects  are  secured. 

1.  A  valuable  library  from  the  start— something  which  represents  both  money, 
and  sources  of  instruction  and  pleasure— and  that  placed  in  a  room,  easy  of  access, 
well  Hgfated,  and  warmed ;  besides  access  to  occasional  lectures,  concerts,  and  pan- 
ocamas.  Here  is  a  fuid  fro  quo — an  equivalent  for  the  deduotica  made  on  the 
wages  of  eaoh  wedc 

9.  A  plan  of  membership  and  management  which  includes  every  person  con- 
nected with  the  estabfishment,  eidier  as  cqiitalist  or  labcrei^thus  extinguishhtg 
all  aaspicioQ  of  exdusiveneas  or  assnmrd  patronage. 

3.  A  mode  of  support,  which,  while  it  taxes  all,  does  it  to  an  extent  so  trifling 
that  no  one  u  deprived  of  any  physical  comfort,  and  yet  so  large  in  the  aggregate 
as  to  yield  an  income  equal  to  many  assodatkms  whose  annual  foes  are  at  least 
fourfold  as  groat. 

"We  befieve  a  plan  of  this  kind  modified  according  to  droumstances,  is  better 
than  a  Vne  Library,  or  Vne  Lectures— as  we  will  take  occasion  to  show  here* 
after. 
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ooonE  KBimiio  vumn  m  miw  tokk. 

TIm  large  atniotare  whioh  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  ie  eteoliiig  at  the  liead  of  IIm 
Bowery,  in  New  York,  in  the  immediate  Yioinity  of  the  Aator  and  Meroaatlle 
librariea,  ia  io  fcr  advanoed  towarda  oomplelion,  that  the  mimlfieeiit  projeotor  ap* 
pUed  to  the  Legiilatiiie  at  ita  laat  aeaaon  lor  an  Ael  inoorponUing  tlurteoi  IVna- 
teea  named  by  him,  to  reoeive  the  eetate  and  apply  ita  rerettnea  **  to  the  advanoe- 
ment  of  aoienoe,  art,  philoaophy  and  kitten ;"— in  other  worda,  to  the  puafpoaea 
of  a  great  National  UniYerBity,  for  there  ia  no  limitation  ae  to  the  kind  or  extant 
of  hwtmetion  to  be  provided  hj  the  Traateea,  or  to  the  aeetion  of  ooontiy  from 
whieh  atndenta  may  attend.  Hie  Bill  reported  by  a  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  paawd  nnanimoiiily  by  that  body,  exempts  the  property,  [whioh  will  ooat, 
when  the  building  ia  finiahed,  and  inoluding  the  preaent  Taloe  of  the  lot,  near 
$600,000,]  from  taxation,  and  empowera  the  Traateea  to  reoeire  and  expend  tiie 
roTenoea  deriTed  from  the  rent  of  any  portion  of  the  premisea,  and  from  any  be- 
qneata  or  property  of  whioh  they  may  beoome  poaaeaMd,  and  to  eonfer  degreea 
^  for  profioieney  in  aoienoe,  art,  phikMophy,  and  lettera."  Tlie  Board  ia  aobjeol 
to  the  viattation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  moat  report  annoally  to 
the  Common  Comieil  of  the  City,  to  the  Legialntare  of  the  State,  and  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  as  to  the  revenues,  expenditorea,  and  oonditbn,  generally, 
of  the  Inatitntion.  The  Bill,  as  paased  by  the  Senate,  changes  the  name  of  the 
Institution  from  the  Union,  which  is  engraved  in  large  letters  on  the  front  of  the 
building,  to  The  Cooper  Scieniifie  Union,  against  the  earnestly  expressed  wishes 
of  the  foimder.  The  Bill  was  not  reached  in  time  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Honae 
of  Representatives. 

Of  this  munificent  consecration  of  so  large  a  property  to  acientific  and  eda- 

oational  porposee,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor.  Dr.  I  jeber,  of  South  Carolina 

College,  in  a  note  to  his  lecture  before  the  Columbia  Athenenm,  remarks : 

'*  While  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  the  author  received  the 
act  by  whioh  the  Legislature  of  New'Tork  has  incorporated  the  institution  found- 
ed by  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  merchant  and  manuftcturer  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  sciences,  literature  and  general  knowledge  aawnc 
both  sexes,  and  in  the  different  classes  of  society.  It  is  near  iti  oompletion,  and 
when  finished  will  have  received  from  its  founder  values  to  the  amonut  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  These  he  gives  with  his  living  palm,  not  with  the  stiffened 
hand  of  bequest  To  call  su^  a  gift  princely  or  even  imperial  liberality,  were 
simply  using  a  nnking  figure  of  speech.^  Princes  never  bestow  such  gifts  of  that 
which  is  their  own.  May  we  not  call  it  American  republican  munificence  f  No 
Adrian  dbburses  this  sum  from  the  treasury,  filled  with  the  tribute  of  aching 
provinces ;  no  Napoleon  lavbhes  it  from  the  collection  of  severe  taxea ;  no  Guy 
bequeaths  it  to  soothe  the  smarting  memory  of  disreputable  traffic ;  no  testator 
distributes  what  he  oould  not  take  with  him ;  but  a  simple  citizen  and  kindly  lover 
of  his  species,  gives  what  he  has  earned  by  active  and  by  honest  trade,  in  the  full 
vigor  of  a  life  that  haa  always  been  garnished  with  drada  of  charity  and  public 
apirit  An  act  like  this  is  an  event,  and  belongs  to  history ;  otherwise  it  might 
be  indelicate  to  state  that  the  mentfoned  sum  is  not  the  tithe,  but  the  tiiird  or 
fourth  part  of  the  wealth  which  the  generous  donor^  own  industry  haa  accumula- 
ted wito  the  blessing  of  Providence.  Nor  are  to  him  the  words  Wife  and  Children 
mere  torma  without  the  thrilling  direotneas  of  reality.  His  pubUo  largest  does  not 
oome  from  private  kmelineas ;  and  it  required  the  aovereign  power  S[  the  Legit> 
lature  to  force  the  name  of  Cooper  on  the  TJnion,  that  ia,  tiie  Union  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  General  Knowledge.'' 

Ifr.  Cooper  haa  not  made  known  the  apeoifio  plan  npon  whksh  ha  desigBa  hb 
truat  to  be  administered. 
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XVIII.   OBITUARY. 


T.  ROMBTH  Bbck,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  died  at  Albuy,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1855, 
aged  65. 

Dr.  Beck,  was  bom  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  August  11th,  1791,  entered  Union  Col- 
lege in  1803,  and  graduated  there  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  immediately  began  the 
stndy  of  Medicine.  In  1817,  he  withdraw  from  the  praciice  of  medicine  and  accepted 
the  poet  of  Principal  of  the  Albany  Academy,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  1848,  and 
during  the  more  than  thirty  years  of  hw  administration  the  Academy  sustained  a  reputa- 
tion second  to  no  similar  institntion  in  the  state.  In  18^,  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Fairfield  Medical  Collie,  where  he  had  been  lecturer  on  the 
same  subject,  and  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  since  1815.  He  continued 
to  occupy  these  chairs  until  the  abandonment  of  the  college,  in  1840.  In  1841,  Dr. 
Beck  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  position  of  great  honor  and  trust,  which  he  contiiiaed 
to  occupy  till  his  death. 

The  Regents  have  a  supenrisory  charge  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and 
are  required  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  all  the  colleges  and  acade- 
mies under  their  care.  His  reports  during  the  period  of  his  incumbency  are  not  ooly 
voluminous,  but  also  equally  models  of  accuracy  and  compactness.  But  the  superria^ 
ion  of  colleges  and  academies  does  not,  by  any  means,  limit  the  poweis  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Regents.  To  them  It  intrusted  the  care  of  the  State  Library,  of  the  State 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  also  the  management  of  much  of  the  foreign  corres- 
pondence, and  all  the  literary  or  scientific  international  exchanges.  Most  of  these  rari- 
ous  duties  devolved  officially  upon  Dr.  Beck.  To  his  earnest  devotion  thereto,  and 
eminent  qualifications,  the  State  is  indebted  for  its  large  and  judiciously  selected  Libiaiy, 
and  especially  for  its  unrivaled  collection  of  works  on  American  History. 

He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  plan  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  be- 
came one  of  ita  most  ardent  supporters,  and  under  successive  governors  was  intrasted 
with  much  of  the  supervision  of  the  work ;  and,  in  short,  for  forty  years  there  was  scarce 
any  leading  measure  for  the  promotion  of  education  or  of  medical  and  general  science, 
in  which  he  did  not  take  an  active  part,  and  become  as  it  were,  identified. 

Dr.  Beck's  **  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,**  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  was  first 
published  in  1823,  and  has  already  passed  through  five  American,  four  London,  and  one 
German,  editions.  To  him  is  certainly  due  the  high  credit,  not  merely  of  rousing  public 
attention  to  an  important  and  neglected  subject,  but  also  of  presenting  a  work  upon  it, 
which  will,  probably,  never  be  entirely  superseded. 

Pbofissob  Zadoc  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  died  in  Burlington. 
Vt,  January  19th,  in  his  60th  year. 

He  was  bom  in  Bridgewater,  Vt,  in  1796,  and  at  an  early  day  showed  that  strong 
propensity  for  observing  facts  in  Natural  Science,  and  for  mathematical  applications 
which  after  he  had  arrived  to  manhood  became  his  distinguishing  characteristic  He 
grsduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  1823,  was  ordained  Deacon  in  the  Proteaiant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1836,  but  his  ministrations  as  a  preacher  were  only  occasional, 
owing  to  the  instability  of  his  health. 

At  different  times  he  occupied  himself  as  an  instructor  of  youth  but  his  chief  em- 
ployment was  that  of  independent  investigation  and  the  labors  of  authorship.    His  wri- 
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tings  «ro  peifamps  mora  (Synilkr  to  the  peofJe  of  Vermont,  than  tbote  of  any  otiior  man. 
To  aay  nothing  of  hia  amallor  oaefiil  works  intended  for  sehoola,  and  his  preparation  of 
the  astronomical  part  of  the  calender  so  fiuniliar  to  thoosands  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
his  History  and  Gasetteer  of  the  State  is  specially  noticeable.  The  Gasetteer  was  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1884,  and  continoed  to  aocnmnlate  facts  pertaining  to  that  subject  In 
194S,  he  published  his  large  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  State,  on  its  civil  and 
political  histoiy,  snd  that  of  its  Tarioos  institutions,  followed  by  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved edition  of  the  Gasetteer.    A  valuable  appendix  was  issued  in  1853. 

In  1853  he  was  appointed  State  Naturalist,  and  began  to  institute  a  survey  embrace 
ing  the  Physicsl  Geography,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology  of  the  State. 

His  work  was  already  far  advanced  and  would  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  State 
and  to  Science.    As  it  is,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  lost  to  the  public. 

Joseph  Cuhtis,  a  native  of  Newtown,  Conn.,  and  a  distinguished  and  venerable 
friend  of  Public  Edu<!ation,  died  on  Saturday,  April  12th,  1856,  in  his  74th  year. 

Mr.  Curtis  removed  at  the  age  of  16  to  New  York,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
his  death.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  **  Manumission  Society  in  1817,  and  for 
his  efforts  in  securing  the  Gradual  Emancipation  Act  received  two  massive  silver  pitch- 
ers as  a  token  of  their  appreciation.  He  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society 
for  the  prevention  of  vagrancy,  and  the  leading  spirit  in  developing  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuge.  In  1820  he  established  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  the  first  Sunday  School 
evejL  instituted  for  free  blacks.  Mr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  a  Trustee  of 
the  Public  School  Society  for  33  years,  and  when  in  1853,  the  old  Public  School  Soci- 
ety was  merged  in  the  present  system,  he  was  one  of  the  fifteen  commissioners  chosen  to 
represent  that  Society  in  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in  that  capacity  secured  uni- 
versal reapect  and  affectionate  regard. 

JosBPM  McKbbiv,  LL.  D.,  died  on  the  12th  of  Aprih,  1856 ;  was  bom  in  Antrim, 
Yt.,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  65  year.  He  removed  to  New  York  about 
the  year  1818,  and  engaged  in  teaching,  at  first  in  a  private,  and  aftowards  for  a  long 
time  in  public  school.  No.  5,  situated  in  Mott  Street.  In  1848,  he  was  selected  to  fill  the 
honorable  and  responsible  post  of  Superintendent  of  city  schools,  the  duties  of  which 
he  performed  with  marked  ability.  In  1854  the  duties  of  the  office  were  divided,  and 
Mr.  S.  S.  Randall,  was  made  City  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Me  Keen,  and  Mr.  Seton, 
elected  his  assistants.  But  he  spent  no  less  time  than  before  in  the  schools,  and  labor- 
ed no  less  arduously  for  their  good  than  before.  He  was  busily  engaged  in  the  semi- 
annual examinations,  when  he  was  taken  down  with  his  last  illness.  For  his  labors  as 
an  unflinching  advocate,  at  once  judicious  and  able,  of  common  schools  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centuiy,  he  has  exereised  an  influence  which  has  naade  his  name  well 
known  and  honored  throughout  the  country. 

•  Nicholas  Tillinohast,  the  first  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridge^ 
water,  Mass.,  died  in  that  town  on  the  lOth  of  April,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  West 
Point,  and  brought  to  his  post  as  a  teacher  of  teachen,  a  moral  and  mental  discipline  in 
himself— a  sense  of  duty  in  every  position,  which  left  its  impress  on  every  gnduate  of 
that  school.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  his  educational  labon  more  at  length 
hereafter,  in  connection  with  a  history  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

RoBBRT  KiLLT,  One  of  the  early  and  most  efficient  promoten  of  the  Free  Academy 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  died  on  the  28th  of  April,  1856,  in  the  47th  year  of  hia  age. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  with  distinguished  honor,  and  although  he  soon  after- 
wards engaged  in  mercantile  pursuit  he  continued  to  be  a  diligent  student,  and  when 
he  retired  from  business  in  1836,  he  had  mastered  eight  different  languages.  He  was 
the  second  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  New  York  City,  and  one  of  the 
Regents  of  the  State  University,  and  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge. It  was  in  discharging  his  duties  in  the  office  last  named,  that  he  took  cold,  which 
ended  in  his  sudden  snd  much  deplored  death. 
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XYin.   EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS. 


We  can  do  notliing  more  than  giTe  the  titke  of  the  'BdwmAoat^  Jouiiab 
whioh  have  been  reoeifed  anoe  Uie  iirae  of  the  March  mmber. 

Ambbioam  AmiAU  or  vm   Diav  ano  Dnn;  edited  by  Saaiml  Ftarter. 
Hartiatd.    VoLVm.    April,  1856.    64  pages  qoarteriy. 

Tbk  Ambucan  Joubnal  or  Education,  anp  Gollboe  Rbtibw.    Abnlom 
Peten.  D.  D.,  and  Hon.  8.  8.  Randall.    Vol.  1,  No.  4.    April,  1866.    96  pi^jes 
kfhly. 


Tub  CoNNBcncuT  Common  School  Jovrnal.    Vol.  XI.  April,  1856.    32 
pagei.    Hon.  John  D.  Philbriok,  Resident  Editor. 

Tme  Iixinois  Tbaobbb  ;  Organ  of  the  State  TeachcTs'  Institnte.    April,  1856. 
K  B.  Hovey,  Editor,  Peoria.    32  pages,  monthly.    $1,00. 

Tbb  Indiana  School  Joobnal.    Mareh,  1856.    33  pages,  monthly.    Geow 
P.  Stone,  Editor,  Indianapolis. 

JouBNAL  or  Education  ;  Upper  Canada,  Toronto,    Vol.  IX.    April,  1856. 
Mr.  J.  George  Hodgias,  Toronto.    16  pagea. 

The  MAasACBusBTTs  Tbacbbb  and  Joomal  of  Home  and  Sdhool  Edooatioii. 
Vol.  IX.  No.  4.    April,  1866.    48  pages.    Prof.  A.  Crosby,  Resident  Editor, 
•1,00. 


Thb  Michigan  Journal  or  Education,  and  Teachers*  Magazine.  Vol.  m. 
No.  4.    April,  1856.    32  pages.    John  M.  Gregory,  Editor,  Detroit.  $1,00. 

New  Yorb  Teacher.  Alexander  Wilder,  Resident  Editor,  Albany.  VoL 
V,No.  7,    May,  1856.    48  pages. 

Normal  School  Adtocatb  Vol.  I,  No.  4.  Ibr  April,  1856.  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
13  pages,  monthly.    50  otai 

Tbb  Omo  Journal  or  Education.  Vol.  V,  No.  4.  April,  1856.  Rer.  A. 
Smyth,  Editor,  Colnmbos.    32  pages,  monthly.    $1,00. 

Tte  Pennitltania  Sobool  Joubnal.  Hio.  H.  Barrowes,  Editor,  Lanoaster. 
April,  1856.    32  pagea. 

Tbm  Rhode  Island  Schoolmastbb.  Vol.  11,  No.  2.  April,  1856.  Hon. 
Robert  Allyn,  Editor,  Providence.    32  pages.    $1,00. 

Wbbtbbn  Collbob  Intblugenceb.  bsned  by  the  Society  for  the  promotioQ 
of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edooation  at  the  West  Rer.  Theron  Baldwin, 
B^tor.    New  York,  Feb.  1856.    8  pages,  quarto. 

The  T^isconsin  Journal  or  Education.  Vol.  I,  Na.  1.  March,  1856.  L 
L.  Packard,  Editor,  Racine.    32  pages.    $1,00. 


8UPPLEMBNTART  NUMBER. 

The  PuhlUher  of  the  American  Journal  (f  Edneatim  will  send  to 
the  Stibscriben^  without  charge^  a  SuppuunNTABT  Numbxr  to 
Volume  L    Containing 

The  Title  page.  Contents,  and  Index ;  an  Aooonnt  of  the  Editor'a  labors 
in  Connecticot  and  Rhode  Island ;  a  Catalogne  of  Educational  Books  for  Teach- 
err,  and  Pnblisher's  AdrertisementB  of  Text  Books,  forwarded  for  insertion 
in  this  Nnmber. 
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AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NUMBER  TO  VOLUME  L 

CIRCULAR. 

The  undersigned,  pablisber  of  the  American  Journal  or  Education  edited  by 
Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers,  and  inends 
of  improyement  in  systems,  institutions,  and  methods  of  education  in  every  part  of 
the  country  to  the  following  points. 

I.  The  first  volume  of  the  Journal  was  completed  by  the  publication  of  the 
Number  (4)  for  May — and  has  more  than  realized  the  promises  made  in  tha 
Prospectus  issued  by  the  undersigned  and  the  Editor,  as  to  the  number  of  pages, 
and  embellishments  wluch  the  several  numbers  would  contain.  Hie  table  of 
Contents  and  Index  to  the  prtneipBl  topics  discussed,  and  statistical  tables  and 
summaries,  herewith  forwarded,  are  referred  to  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  wide 
range  of  educational  discussion  and  intelligence  which  this  Periodical  embraces. 
It  is  believed  that  no  one  volume  in  the  English  Language  ccmtains  a  greater 
number  of  able  essays  on  important  subjects,  by  writers  of  acknowledged  ability, 
and  of  large  practical  experience,  or  a  larger  amount  of  reliable  educational  ( 
statistics. 

U.  Th^  Second  tohnne  will  continue  to  be  published  by  the  undersigned,  under 
the  same  editorial  charge,  with  the  same  contributors,  and  on  the  same  general  plan 
pursued  in  Volume  1.  The  vdume  will  consist  of  three  numbers,  to  be  issued  on 
the  15th  of  July,  September,  and  November,  1856.  Each  number  will  contam 
on  an  average  at  least  200  pages,  and  will  be  cmbollishod  by  at  least  one  portrait 
of  an  eminent  teacher,  or  promoter  and  benc&otor  of  education,  literature  and 
science,  and  with  wood  cuts  illustrative  of  recent  improvements  in  building,  appa- 
ratus, and  furniture,  designed  for  educational  purposes.  The  three  numbers  will 
constitute  a  volume  [11.]  of  at  least  600  pages,  and  it  will  be  the  study  of  the 
Editor  and  Publisher,  to  make  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  cause  of  Amer 
ican  Education,  to  the  advancement  of  which  it  will  be  exclusively  devoted. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education  will  embody  the  matured  views  and  varied 
experience  of  statesmen,  educators  and  teachers,  in  perfecting  the  <»ganization, 
admmistration,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools  of  every  grado ;  the  history 
and  present  coodltioa  of  educational  systems,  institutions  and  agencies  in  every 
civilized  country,  and  the  current  diflciiaBi<»i  of  the  great  subject,  by  the  friends 
of  improvement,  in  every  part  of  our  country,  whether  interested  in  public  or 
private  schools,  or  in  the  higher  or  elementary  branches  of  knowledge. 

m.    As  a  pledge  of  the  ability,  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  and 
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vnhrernl  ednoatioii,  whkli  die  Bditer  will  oommne  to  qpply  to  thb  mtmial  and 
Amflriean  enterpriM,  tlie  midenigiied  win  pnblidi  in  »  Supplementary  Number 
ft  tritmte  to  bk  Ednoationftl  Ldbon  by  ft  committee  of  tbe  State  Teaohen'  AbbocI- 
ation  of  Canneotionti  on  ibe  oooaaion  of  bia  reaigmng  tbe  offioe  of  Supenntend- 
cnt  of  Common  Scfaoob  fai  tbat  Stwfri  and  fiiat  pablkhed  in  tbe  January  Nmn- 
ber  of  tbe  Conneolioiit  Common  Sdiool  Journal  fcr  1855,  wiA  a  Portnit,  fcr 
wbicb  be  waa  injited  to  at  by  tbe  Aaaociation.  Tbe  Sopplementary  Nmnber 
win  be  paged  ao  aa  to  admit  of  ita  being  boond  vp  with  Volnme  I,  and  wiU  be  aent 
to  anbaeriben  free  ofeipenae. 

IV.  TliennderBignedwoidd  take  tbiaoccanon  to  annoonoe  bia  intention  to  keep 
on  band  andlbr  aale,  oopieaof  aflatandard  pnUioationaon  fbe  Hiatory,  Organiatkn, 
Adminiatration,  Inatmetion  and  Diaoipline  of  Soboob,  and  be  baa  made  arrange- 
menta  to  proeure  with  aO  poaaible  diqiatcb  tbe  lateat  pnblioaliana  in  fbe  fiigliih, 
PVencb  and  German  Languagea.  A  liat  of  Booka  on  Kdncaticii  from  Baniard'a 
Miool  Arob]teotm«  wffl  be  Ibnnd  on  pagea  739-770. 

V.  BOa  wonld  alao  annonnoe  Uiat  be  ia  the  Agent  for  tbe  HioiDirook  Aj^pa- 
ratoa  Company,  and  refera  the  readera  to  tbe  advertiaement  on  pages  771-778 
for  a  deaoription  of  articlea  wbiob  be  la  prepared  to  fnmiah  in  any  quantity. 

TERMS  OF  AMEKICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

For  ▲  aovGUi  oorr  one  year,  (1856,)  or  for  Volnmea  L  and  U.,  (nmnbeia 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,) $3.00 

For  VouniR  L,  or  Koa.  1, 2, 3, 4,  and  Sapplementary  Nomber,  boond  in 

Cfotb,       ....  * S.00 

For  Voujiu  IL,  nnmben  5,  6,  and  7  aa  puUiabed,  and  witbont  being  a 

anbaoriber  to  Volame  L, 3.00 

Eiobange  B^Mraand  Catalognea  dionld  be  dbfeoted  to  Bammr^B  Americmi 
Journal  of  Edmeation^  Hartford,  Coon. 

All  oommanjoatHma  intended  for  or  relating  to  tbe  oontenta  of  tbe  Joomal 
dioold  be  direoted  to  the  Bditor.    Afl  boauMaa  lettera  abonld  be  direeted  to  tbe 


A  Qtroolar  oontainngJbeContenta  and  Index  of  Volame  I.,  and  a  apeo^pen  nmn- 
ber of  Ibe  Joomal  win  be  aent  by  mifl  to  any  one  making  reqneat  for  tbe  aama. 

F.  a  BBOWNELL^ 
liAT  15,  1856.  Hartiord,  Cork. 
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HENBY  BARNARD. 

[BflpnbliilMd  ftom  the  CoooMtioot  CommoD  Bohool  Journal  for  Janntry,  1855.] 


Ik  compliance  with  the  often  and  urgently  repeated  advice  of  his 
physicians  that  he  should  retire,  for  a  season  at  least,  from  the  con- 
finement, anxieties,  and  wearying  details  of  all  official  connection  with 
schools,  and  with  the  intention,  as  soon  and  as  far  as  his  health  will 
admit,  of  devoting  himself  to  certain  educational  undertakings  of  a 
national  character,  Henry  Barnard  resigned,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  month,  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut. 

While  we  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  and  the  pledge  of  coopera- 
tion to  his  successor,*  and  entertain  the  sure  conviction  that  the  good 
cause  will  go  forward  rapidly,  and  in  the  right  direction  under  his  lead- 
ership, we  can  not  but  express  the  regret  which  we  feel  in  common 
with  every  good  citizen,  teacher,  and  active  promoter  of  educational 
improvement,  that  Mr.  Barnard,  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  oui 
guide,  counselor,  and  friend,  should  retire  at  all,  and  especially  with 
shattered  health,  from  the  field  of  his  many  labors  at  a  time  when  his 
long  deferred  hopes  of  a  better  day  for  our  common  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  be  realized,  and  the  seed  which  he  scattered  with  a  bountiful 
broadcast,  is  now  springing  up  into  an  abundant  harvest  But  we  wiU 
not  foiget  in  our  hour  of  success,  the  earnest  and  able  advocate  o^  that 
cause,  when  neglected  and  unpopular.  We  will  not  forget  the  generous 
and  indomitable  spirit  which  prompted  him  in  the  outset  of  his  public 
life,  to  plead  that  cause,  without  fee  or  hope  of  reward,  before  a  cold 
and  unwilling  audience,  in  the  highest  council  of  the  State ;  which 
induced  him  to  abandon  a  professional  career  for  which  he  had  made 
a  most  costly  and  diligent  preparation,  and  in  which,  steadily  pur- 
sued, he  was  sure  to  win  distinction  and  wealth ;  which  has  enabled 
him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  political  ambition,  and  to  close 
his  heart  to  the  seductions  of  popular  applause,  so  easily  gained  by 
one  possessed  of  his  powers  of  oratory  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
of  temporary  interest ;  which  has  kd  him  to  decline  positions  of  the 

*  John  D.  Philbriok,  for  many  yean  Principal  of  the  Qulncy  Grammar  Sehool,  Boston, 
and  for  the  laet  year  (1854,)  Aaaoeiate  Principal  of  the  State  Nonnal  School  of  Connectlcat 
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highest  literary  dignity  in  college  and  university, — that  he  might  give 
himself  up  unreservedly  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools — the 
long  forgotten  heritage  of  the  many. 

His  labors  were  arduous  enough  in  themselves — being  none  other 
than  "'  to  awaken  a  slumbering  people,  to  encounter  prejudice,  apathy, 
and  sluggishness,  to  tempt  avarice  to  loosen  its  grasp,  to  cheer  the 
faint-hearted  and  sustain  hope  in  the  bosom  of  the  desponding.^ 
But  even  these  labors  were  made  still  more  arduous  by  the  untoward 
hindrances  needlessly  thrown  in  his  way  by  party  spirit,  and  by  a 
niggardly  legislative  economy,  which  compelled  him  every  year,  in 
order  to  keep  his  plans  in  operation  and  realize  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  success,  to  expend  his  entire  salary  in  the  public  service. 
Most  heartily  do  we  agree  in  the  sentiment  of  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Review,  on  the  labors  of  Mr.  Barnard  in  Connecticut,  from  1838 
to  1842 — **We  are  glad  to  see  such  men  engage  in*  such  a  cause. 
We  honor  the  spirit  which  is  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the 
public  service,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  sinecures  loaded  with  honors 
and  emoluments,  but  taking  upon  itself  the  burden,  and  if  unsup- 
ported, carrying  it  alone,  through  good  report  and  through  evil  report, 
alike  indifferent  to  the  flattery  or  the  censure  of  evil-minded  men. 
and  intent  only  on  the  accomplishment  of  its  work  of  benevolence  and 
humanity.  To  that  spirit,  is  the  world  indebted  for  all  of  goodness 
or  of  greatness  in  it  worth  possessing.  The  exploits  of  the  conqueror 
may  fill  a  more  ambitious  page  in  history,  the  splendors  of  royalty 
may  appear  more  brilliant  and  dazzling  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
find  to  the  destroyer  of  thrones  and  kingdoms  they  may  bow  in  terror 
of  his  power ;  but  the  energy  and  devotion  of  ia  single  man,  acting  on 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  is  greater  than  they  all.  They 
may  flourish  for  a  day,  and  the  morrow  will  know  them  not,  but  his 
influence  shall  live,  and  through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of 
thrones,  and  kingdoms,  and  powers  on  earth,  shall  hold  its  onward, 
upward  course  of  encouragement  and  hope  in  the  great  cause  of 
human  progress  and  advancement" 

The  teachers  of  Connecticut  and  of  the  country  can  never  forget 
his  valuable  services  to  them — to  many  of  them  individually — ^and 
to  the  measures  and  agencies  which  he  has  advocated,  and  to  some 
extent  projected  for  the  advancement  of  their  profession.  In  his  first 
speech  before  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  (1838,)  in  introducing 
the  "  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of  Common  Schools," 
he  proclaimed  the  great  truth  "  that  it  is  idle  to  expect  good  schools 
until  we  have  good  teachers.^  "  With  better  teachers  will  come  bet- 
ter compensation  and  more  permanent  employment    But  the  people 
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will  be  satisfied  with  such  teachers  as  they  have,  unti^  their  atteDtion 
is  directed  to  the  subject,  and  until  we  can  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  employing  better,  and  show  how  they  can  be  made  better  by  appro- 
priate training  in  classes  and  seminaries,  established  for  that  specific 
purpose."  The  same  views  were  urged  in  every  communication 
which  he  had  occasion  to  make  to  the  Board  and  the  Legislature. 
In  his  remarks  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1839,  on  a 
Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion of  to,000  to  be  applied  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  in  promoting  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  he  antici- 
pates his  own  modes  of  improving  their  qualifications  and  the  final 
triumph  of  his  educational  efforts. 

"  The  report  of  ihe  Comminee,  brief  as  it  is,  embodies  the  sabstance  of  all  I  shoald 
have  to  say,  if  I  should  review  in  detail  the  condition  of' our  common  schools,  with  a 
view  of  proposinsa  series  of  measures  for  their  improvement.  The  great  want  of  these 
schools  IS  that  otbetter  teachers.  Good  teachers  will  make  better  schools,  and  schools 
made  better  by  the  labors  of  good  teachers,  is  the  best  argument  which  can  be  addresned  to 
the  community  in  favor  of  improved  school-houses,  a  judicious  selection  of  a  uniform 
series  of  text-books  in  the  schools  of  the  same  society,  of  vigilant  and  intelligent  super- 
vision, and  liberal  appropriations  for  school  purposes.  Give  me  good  teachers,  and  in 
five  years  I  will  work  not  a  change,  but  a  revolution  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
this  State.  I  will  not  only  improve  the  results,  but  the  machinery,  the  entire  details 
of  the  system  by  which  these  results  are  produced.  Every  good  teacher  will  himself 
become  a  pioneer,  and  a  missionary  in  tne  cause  of  educational  improvement.  The 
necessity  of  givinz  such  a  teacher  every  facility  of  a  well-located,  well-ventilated,  and 
well  seated  school-house,  of  giving  the  teacher  a  timelv  supply  of  the  best  text-biooks 
and  spparattts,  and  of  keeping  him  employed  through  the  year,  and  from  year  to  year, 
with  just  such  pupils  and  studies  as  he  can  teach  to  the  best  advantage — these  things 
will  be  seen  and  felt  by  parents,  and  by  districts.  And  the  public,  as  represented  in 
the  Legislature,  will  see  to  it  that  much  of  our  defective  legislation  is  supplied  by  that 
which  will  create  and  sustain  a  popular  interest  in  the  subject,  lead  to  the  appointment 
of  faithful  officers,  assign  to  eacn  class  of  offices,  appropriate  duties,  subject  all  appro- 
priations of  school  money  to  severe  scrutiny,  provide  for  the  training  and  adequate 
compensation  of  good  teachers,  and  the  employment  of  such  teachers  in  schools  of 
different  grades.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Five  thousand  dollars  will  not 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers.  As  one  of  those  who  may  be 
intrusted  with  its  expenditure,  I  should  not  advise  its  appropriation  at  this  time, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School.  This  sum  should  be  so  expended  as  to 
reach,  if  practicable,  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  teachers  should  be  induced  to 
come  together  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  and  attend  a  course  of  instruction  on  the  best 
methods  of  school  teaching  and  government.  They  should  profit  by  the  lectures  and 
practical  hints  of  experienced  teachers.  They  should  have  access  to,  and  be  induced 
to  purchase  and  read  good  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  They  should 
be  induced  to  form  associations  for  mutual  improvement,  the  advancement  of  their 
oommonprofession,  and  the  general  improvement  of  education,  and  the  schools  of  the 
state.  They  are  the  natural  guardians  of  this  great  interest — ^at  least  they  are  the 
oo-operators  with  parents  in  this  work  of  educating  the  rising  generation,  to  take  the 
place  of  that  whicn  is  passing  off  the  stage.  They  are  the  chosen  priesthood  of  edu- 
oation — ^they  must  bear  the  ark  on  their  shoulders.  The  appropriation  thus  applied,  so 
as  to  improve  the  teachers  now  in  the  schools,  and  create  in  them  a  thirst  for  some- 
thing higher  and  better  than  can  be  given  in  any  temporary  course  of  instruction,  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  professional  education  and  training 
of  teachers,  the  great  agency  by  which  the  cause  of^  education  is  to  be  carried  upward 
and  onward  in  this  state.  Though  the  prospect  is  dark  enough,  I  think  I  can  see  the 
dawning  of  a  better  day  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  the  youngest  members  of  this 
house,  if  they  live  to  reach  the  age  of  the  olaest,  will  see  a  change  pass  over  the 
public  mind,  and  over  public  action,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  professional  education 
of  teachers,  but  the  whole  subject  of  common  schools.  Old,  dilapidated,  inconvenient 
■chool-houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive,  and  commodious  structures.  Young 
children  will  be  placed  universally  under  the  care  of  accomplished  female  teachers  ; 
female  teachers  will  be  employed  in  every  grade  of  schools  as  assistants,  and  in  most 
of  our  country  districts  as  sole  principals :  a  school  of '  a  higher  order  *  than  the  district 
school  will  receive  the  older  boys  and  girls,  not  only  of  a  district,  but  of  a  society, 
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and  the  ooaunon  tebool  will  no  longer  tia  regarded  ae  «mmipii,  becanae  it  is  efaei|H 

inferiori  and  attended  only  by  the  poor,  and  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  edacatioii 
of  their  children,  but  common  as  the  light  and  the  air,  becaase  its  blessings  are  open 
to  all,  and  enjoyed  by  all.  The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  bsstea  on  that  daT ;  pat 
whether  the  resolution  is  passed  or  not,  that  day  will  assuredly  come,  and  it  will  brine 
along  a  train  of  rich  blessings  which  will  be  felt  in  the  field  and  the  woriubop,  and 
convert  many  a  home  into  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles.  For  one,  I  mean  to  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  the  labor,  let  who  will  enter  into  the  hanrest.** 

In  ibis  brief  speech,  expressed  in  the  language  of  a  man  in  earnest, 
and  who  knows  what  be  is  driving  at,  is  the  substanoe  of  many 
speeches.  The  appropriation  was  carried  in  the  Honse,  where  these 
remarks  were  made,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  What  the  le^latnre 
refused  to  do,  the  Secretary  undertook  to  do  at  his  own  expense,  in 
order  ^*  to  show  the  practicability  of  making  some  provision  for  the 
better  qualification  of  common  school  teachers,  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  revise  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  studies  usually 
pursued  in  district  schools,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  school  arrange- 
ments, instruction  and  government,  under  the  recitations  and  lectures 
of  experienced  and  well-known  teachers  and  educators.'*  Since  that 
Teachers'  Class  or  Institute  was  held  in  Hartford  in  the  Autumn  of 
1839,  hundreds  of  similar  gatherings  have  been  held  in  different  states, 
and  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachers  have  had  their 
zeal  quickened,  their  professional  knowledge  increased,  their  aims  ele- 
vated, and  the  schools  which  they  have  subsequently  taught^  made 
better. 

But  Mr.  Barnard  has  rendered  other  important  services  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  and  his  labors  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  promoting  and  improving  institutions,  systems  and  agencies,  which 
are  already  wrought  into  the  structure  and  life  of  society.  In  every 
part  of  our  land  his  name  is  mentioned  with  honor  and  gratitude, 
whenever  plans  for  the  diffusion  of  useful ,  knowledge  and  the  im- 
provement of  school-laws,  school-houses,  schools,  and  education  gen- 
erally, are  agitated  in  public  or  private.  Believing  then,  that  the 
influence  of  no  single  individual  has  been  more  extended  or  more 
beneficial,  in  the  most  critical  period  of  our  own  school  history,  and  in 
determining  the  educational  policy  of  the  country,  and  that  his  flEune 
is  the  property  of  the  state,  we  propose  to  accompany  the  portrait 
of  our  late  Superintendent,  which  the  teachers  of  Connecticut  are 
having  engraved  for  this  number  of  the  Journal,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
labors  in  this  state  and  in  Rhode  Island.  We  shall  dwell  at  some 
length  on  his  early  connection  with  the  schools  of  Connecticut, 
because  many  of  our  teachers  now  in  the  schools,  are  not  aware  of 
the  thoroughness  of  his  early  labors,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
sacrifices  be  was  called  on  to  make  in  their  behalf,  and  of  the  gen- 
erous and  indomitable  spirit  with  which  he  persevered  through  good 


report  mid  diroiigb  evil  report,  until  his  long  baffled  efforts  by  pen 
and  voice,  are  now  realized  in  improved  school-bouses,  a  gradation 
of  schools,  the  better  compensation,  more  permanent  employment 
and  united  action  of  teachers,  a  property  tax  for  all  school  purposes, 
a  livelier  parental  interest,  the  larger  attendance  of  children  of  the 
rich  and  educated,  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  in  the  common  school,  and 
above  aU,  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  this  Journal,  a  Teachers* 
Associatioii,  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  a  State  Normal  School 

Mr.  Barnard  entered  into  the  service  of  the  common  schools  of 
Connecticut  with  all  his  early  sympathies  enlisted  in  their  behalf  at 
an  age  when  he  was  capable  of  performing  the  most  work,  both 
mental  and  physical,  and  with  the  best  preparation  he  could  have 
made,  had  he  been  destined  or  trained  for  the  specific  work  he  was 
called  on  to  perform.  He  was  a  native  of  the  state,  and  proud  of  her 
great  names,  and  had  already  revived  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society,*  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  ihe  memorials 
of  her  past  history. 

Hbnbt  Babnabd  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  January,  1811,  in 
Hartford,  where  his  family  had  lived  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colony,  in  the  mansion  where  he  still  resides,  and  his  strong  local 
attachment  to  his  old  home,  the  oity  and  the  state,  has  led  him  to 
decline  many  lucrative  and  desirable  situations  abroad.  His  element- 
ary instruction  was  in  the  common  district  school,  to  which  he  was 
always  attached,  and  for  which  he  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  grati- 
tude, not  because  of  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  instruction  there 
received— ^or  we  have  oflen  heard  him  declare  that  it  had  taken  half  / 

his  life  to  get  rid  of  or  correct  the  bad  mental  habits  he  had  acquired 
at  the  district  school — but  because  it  was  the  best  school  of  American 
citizenship,  the  place  where  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  of  &e  ciq>- 
italist  and  laborer,  were  brought  into  that  practical  knowledge  of 
each  other  which  our  law  of  society  ordains.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  defects  of  the  common  school,  qualified  him  to  speak  authorita- 
tively of  their  condition,  and  his  subsequent  training  in  Munson 
Academy,  (Mass.,)  and  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  Hartford, 
led  him  early  to  the  opinion,  that  all  that  was  taught  in  institutions 
of  that  grade,  could  be  as  well,  and  even  better  taught  in  a  Public 
High  School,  as  part  of  our  system  of  common  education.  He  has 
lived  long  enough  to  see  such  a  school  established  in  Hartford,  with  a 
course  of  instruction  more  extensive  and  practical  than  in  any  acad- 

*  On  the  detth  of  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  who  had  held  the  otBce  alnee  1838}  Hr.  Barnard  wai 
eleeted  Preddent  of  the  CanneeUeat  Hiatorical  Booietj. 
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emy  in  the  state,  and  actually  resorted  to  by  the  sons  and  daughtera 
of  the  rich  and  poor. 

His  collegiate  training,  connected  with  his  special  attention  while 
in  collie,  to  the  exercises  of  one  of  the  literary  sodeties,  not  only 
prepared  him  for  the  high  duties  of  public  life,  but  qualified  him  to 
assign  the  proper  place  to  the  common  school,  with  its  various  grades^ 
in  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  saved  him  from  those  narrow 
and  one-sided  views,  which  the  advocates  of  the  common  school^ 
looking  exclusively  at  that  great  interest,  and  especially  when  their 
minds  have  not  been  liberalized  by  a  high  literary  culture,  are  too 
apt  to  take.  Mr.  Barnard  has  never  been  found  on  the  side  of  those 
who  would  lower  the  standard  of  collegiate  education,  or  reduce  the 
number  of  highly  cultivated  minds  in  a  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  done  much  to  assist  deserving  young  men  in  indigent  circum* 
stances,  to  obtain  a  collegiate  training,  and  to  bring  teachers  of  com- 
mon* schools,  and  professors  of  academies  and  colleges  to  cooperate 
in  some  concerted  plan  of  action,  so  as  to  make  all  our  educational 
institutions,  parts  of  one  great  system  of  public  instruction. 

Mr.  Barnard  entered  Tale  College  in  1826,  and  graduated  with 
honor  in  1880.  While  he  aimed  to  maintain  his  general  scholarship 
up  to  the  standard  reached  by  less  than  one-sixth  of  his  class,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  residence  there,  won  the  Berklenian  Premium 
for  Latin  and  English  composition — during  his  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  he  devoted  himself  diligently  to  a  systematic  course  of  reading 
in  English  literature,  to  the  practice  of  English  composition,  and  to 
written  and  oral  discussion,  for  which  the  exercises  of  the  class-room 
and  the  literary  societies  of  Yale  furnish  an  inviting  arena.  He  has 
often  expressed  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  his  conviction^  that  while 
he  did  not  under-rate  that  instruction  in  science  and  literature,  and 
that  development  and  expansion  of  the  Acuities  of  acquisition  and 
reflection,  which  he  had  gained  from  the  regular  college  course,  he 
owed  more  of  his  usefulness  in  public  life  to  the  free  commingling 
of  members  of  different  classes,  of  varied  tastes,  talents  and  charac- 
ters, to  the  excitement  and  incentive  of  the  weekly  debates,  to  the 
generous  conflict  of  mind  with  mind,  and  to  the  preparation  for  the 
discussions  and  decisions  of  the  literary  societies  with  which  he  was 
connected.  /  He  was  an  active  member,  and  at  one  time  President  of 
the  Linonian  Society,  for  one  of  whose  exhibitions  he  wrote  a  drama, 
which  that  distinguished  poet,  James  A.  Hillhouse,  who  was  present 
at  its  performance,  pronounced  worthy  of  being  brought  out  on  the 
stage.  For  the  advantage  of  having  access  to  the  library  at  all  hours, 
he  acted  as  librarian  for  two  years,  and  in  keeping  with  his  subse- 
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quent  conduct,  expended  the  compensation  allowed  for  his  services, 
in  a  donation  of  books  to  the  library.  His  knowledge  of  books,  and 
of  the  practical  management  of  a  library,  thus  acquired,  has  proved 
of  great  service  to  him,  in  organizing  school  and  other  public  libra* 
ries  in  his  educational  labors. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college  Mr.  Barnard  projected  and  entered 
upon  a  course  of  private  study  and  reading,  at  once  preparatory  and 
supplementary  to  a  thorough  professional  training  for  the  practice  of 
the  law.  While  he  gave  two  hours  every  day  to  Blackstone  and 
Sent,  and  the  other  legal  text-books,  until  he  was  enrolled  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Willis  Hall,  afterward  Attorney  Gene- 
ral of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  of  William  H.  Hungerford,  Esq., 
of  Hartford,  (when  he  reversed  the  rule,)  he  devoted  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  works  of  Bacon,  Gibbon,  Warbur- 
ton,  Burke,  Barrow,  Taylor,  and  that  class  of  authors,  as  well  as  the 
more  commonly  received  classics  of  our  language.  Few  professed 
scholars  among  us  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  were  so  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  ancient  and  modem  English  literature.  Nor  did  he 
lose  by  want  of  use,  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
but  following  the  advice  of  President  Day  to  his  graduating  class,  he 
read  a  little  every  day  in  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or  Cicero.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  same  venerated  instructor,  he  was  induced  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  in  Wellsboro',  Pa.,  to  teach  for  awhile,  as  a  means 
of  reviving  and  making  permanent  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
classics.  On  arriving  at  Weilsboro',  he  found  that  the  school  was 
more  like  a  "  District  School "  in  Connecticut,  than  like  a  New  Eng- 
land "  Academy."  Being  desirous  to  make  the  most  of  his  position, 
he  f^t  once  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of  making  a  good  school, 
and  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  teaching.  He  read  and 
thought  upon  the  subject,  and  gained  that  practical  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  a  school,  which  proved  of  eminent  service  to  him  in 
his  subsequent  career. 

This  brief  experience  in  teaching  he  has  ever  highly  valued,  not 
only  because  it  introduced  him  to  the  subject  of  education  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  to  its  practical  duties  as  an  art,  but  as  a  school  of  mental 
and  moral  discipline  to  himself,  and  as  the  most  direct  way  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  attainments  already  made.  ^  We  are  not  sure  of 
our  knowledge  of  any  subject,  until  we  have  succeeded  in  making 
ourselves  vividly  and  thoroughly  understood  by  others  on  that  sub- 
ject,'' is  a  familiar  remark  in  his  public  addresses  to  teachers.  His 
literary  and  professional  studies  were  not  again  interrupted  until  ho 
was  admitted  as  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law  in  Connecticut,  in 
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the  winter  of  1835.  Before  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profeesion, 
his  father  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  spending  a  few  jeais  i^ 
Europe.  In  accordance  with  his  plan  of  doing  thoroughly  and  with 
preparation,  whatever  he  undertook,  he  had  fitted  himself  to  profit  hj 
his  opportunities  of  foreign  travel,  by  a  familiar  acquaintance,  not 
only  with  the  history  and  institutions  of  our  own  coimtry,  but  with 
the  local  peculiarities,  the  manners,  men  and  scenery  of  its  different 
sections.  He  had  spent  his  college  vacations  and  subsequent  inter- 
vals of  leisure,  in  visiting  all  the  most  interesting  localities  in  New 
England  and  the  western  states,  and  was  present  for  several  months 
at  Washington,  in  the  stormy  and  eloquent  debates  of  1832-33  ;  and 
before  embarking  for  Europe,  he  extended  his  personal  acquaintance 
by  a  tour  through  the  Southern  and  Western  states,  with  such  letters 
of  introduction  as  gave  him  admission  into  the  most  cultivated  sod- 
ety,  and  enriched  his  mind  with  the  conversation  of  such  men  as 
Tazewell,  Marshall,  Madison,  Poinsett,  Legare,  Preston,  Calhoun,  Mac 
Duffie,  Clay,  Webster,  and  other  statesmen  and  public  characters 
whose  names  are  historic  and  representative  of  the  mental  and  moral 
greatness  of  our  country.  Few  men  have  gone  abroad,  having  en- 
joyed larger  opportunities  of  observing  American  society  and  scenery 
in  every  state,  and  better  prepared  by  study  and  natural  taste,  to 
profit  by  foreign  travel.  His  original  plan  was  to  spend  some  time 
in  Germany  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  but  the  failing  health  of 
his  father  induced  him  to  shorten  his  period  of  absence  from  home, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  general  objects  connected  with  residence 
and  travel  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  old  world. 

He  interested  himself  not  only  in  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  gal- 
leries of  art,  the  hbraries,  the  historic  monuments,  and  similar  objects 
of  interest,  but  in  everything  connected  with  the  social  condition  of 
the  people — their  homes,  schools,  and  places  and  modes  of  daily  occu- 
pation and  recreation,  as  well  as  institutions  of  public  charity.  That 
he  might  the  better  accomplish  his  own  plans,  large  portions  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Switzerland,  were  traveled  on  foot  His  letters 
of  introduction  secured  to  him  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Words- 
worth, Lockhart,  De  Quincey,  Carlyle,  and  other  distinguished  literary 
characters. 

Mr.  Barnard  returned  from  Europe  with  his  mind  enriched  by 
valuable  observation,  and  his  horizon  both  of  knowledge  and  duty, 
greatly  enlarged.  He  was  more  than  ever  attached  to  the  institutions 
of  his  oym  country,  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  on 
every  citizen,  of  cultivating  and  practicing  a  large  public  spirit,  and 
of  basing  all  our  hopes  of  permanent  prosperity,  on  universal  educa- 
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tion.  ''Here  at  least,  no  man  can  live  for  himself  alone.  Iiidiyid- 
ual  happiness  is  here  bound  up  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,  Ererj  man  must  at  once  make  himself  as  good  and  as  use- 
ful as  he  can,  and  help  at  the  same  time  to  make  everybody  about 
him,  and  all  whom  he  can  reach,  better  and  happier."  These  were 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  first  public  address  he  had  occasion 
to  make  after  his  return,  and  in  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments  he^as 
continued  to  live  and  act  For  six  months  after  his  return  he  was 
confined  with  other  members  of  his  femily,  to  attendance  at  the  sick 
bed  of  his  only  remaining  parent  For  many  months  he  watched  a 
portion  of  every  night  and  every  day,  and  during  this  period  he 
employed  such  leisure  as  he  could  command,  in  reading  about  the 
countries  he  had  visited. 

In  1837,  he  was  nominated,  without  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of 
the  intention  of  his  friends,  and  elected  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  to  represent  his  native  town  in  the  Legislature  of  the  state, 
the  first  instance  of  a  young  man's  being  elected  to  that  post  from 
Eburtford. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
great  acceptance  for  three  successive  years,  and  then  retired  from  all 
active  participation  in  political  afl&irs,to  devote  himself  to  the  promotion 
of  measures  of  educational  reform  and  improvement.  From  this 
determination  he  has  never  swerved,  although  he  has  been  repeatedly 
consulted  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  primary  meetings  and  nom- 
inating conventions,  for  offices  of  the  highest  political  trust,  at  times 
when  the  party  with  whose  opinions  and  measures'  he  most  sympa- 
thized, was  in  the  ascendant,  and  he  had  every  reasonable  insurance 
of  being  successful  in  tl^e  canvass.  During  his  connection  with  the 
Legislature,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  securing  appropriations  fbr 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  geological  survey  of  the  state,  and  in  the  passage  of  acts  for 
the  incorporation  of  public  libraries,  for  the  improveme  nt  and  re- 
organization of  the  county  jails,  for  the  support  of  the  insane  poor 
at  the  Connecticut  Retreat,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  ihe  condition 
of  the  town  poor. 

But  the  most  signal  service  rendered  by  him  to  the  state,  was  in 
originating  and  cariying  through  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  in 
1838,  with  unprecedented  unanimity,  an'* Act  to  provide  for  the 
'Wter  supervision  of  Common  Schools,"  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  our  school  history.  In  the  session  of  1837,  he  gave  his  vote 
and  influence  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
school  visitors  to  furnish  a  particular  statement  of  the  condition  of 
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each  school  to  the  next  General  Aflsembly.  In  the  interval  he  made 
personal  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  addressed  a  circuUr  to  eveiy 
member  elected  in  1838,  inviting  their  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  schools.  As  soon  as  the  session  opened  he  conferred  with  the 
prominent  members  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion,  and  secured 
their  favorable  reception  to  the  bill  for  the  act  referred  to.  The  bill 
was  recommended  by  a  joint  select  committee  on  education,  to  whom 
it  had  been  referred,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Barnard  in  a  speech, 
which  was  so  favorably  received  by  the  House,  that  on  motion  of  the 
Hon.  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
passed  to  its  third  reading  without  one  dissenting  voice.  It  subse- 
quently passed  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Bamard^s  Speech,  as  reported  at  the 
time  sets  forth  clearly  the  objects  contemplated  by  this  Act. 

*^  ThiB  meanxre,  if  adopted  and  sustained  by  the  Legislature  and  the  people  for 
ten  yean,  most  result  in  making  some  legislative  provision  for  the  better  ednoa- 
tion,  and  special  truning  of  teachers  for  their  delicate  and  difficult  labors.  Every 
man  who  received  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools  of  Connecticut,  roust 
be  conscious,  and  most  of  us  must  exhibit  in  our  own  mental  habits,  and  in  die 
transactions  of  ordinary  business,  the  evidence  of  the  defective  instruction  to 
which  we  were  subjected  in  these  schools.  And  no  one  can  spend  a  half  hour  in 
the  best  oommon  school  in  his  neighborhood,  without  seeing,  both  in  the  arrange 
ments,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  teacher,  the  want,  not  only  of  knowleq^ 
on  his  part,  but  particularly  of  a  practical  ability  to  make  what  he  does  know 
available.  He  has  never  studied  and  practiced  his  art,  the  almost  creative  art  of 
teaching,  under  an  experienced  master,  and  probably  has  never  seen,  much  less 
spent  any  considerable  portion  of  time  in  visiting,  any  better  schools  than  the  one 
in  which  he  was  imperfectly  taught — ^in  which  he  taid  his  leasoiM,  as  the  busines 
is  significantly  described  in  a  phrase  in  common  use. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  get  at  the  fiict,  and  if  it  is  as  I  suppose,  that  our  teach- 
ers  are  not  qualified,  and  that  there  is  now  no  adequate  provision  made  in  our 
Academies  and  higher  seminaries  for  the  right  qualification  of  teachers  of  district 
■ohools,  then  let  the  fiiot  be  made  known  to  the  Legislature  and  the  people,  by  re- 
ports, by  the  press,  and  by  popular  addresses, — ^the  only  ways  in  which  the  Board 
can  act,  on  either  the  Legislature  or  the  schools ; — ^ond  in  time,  sooner  or  later, 
we  shall  have  the  seminaries,  and  the  teachers,  unless  the  laws  which  have  here- 
tofore governed  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  education  in  particular,  shall  cease 
to  operate.  It  is  idle  to  expect  good  schools  until  we  have  good  teachers,  and  the 
people  will  rest  satisfied  with  such  teachers  as  they  have,  until  their  attention  is 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  until  we  can  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  employing 
better,  and  show  they  can  be  made  better,  by  proper  training  in  classes  or  semin- 
aries established  for  this  specific  purpose.  With  better  teachers  will  come  better 
compensation  and  more  permanent  employment.  The  people  pay  now  quits 
enough  for  the  article  they  get  It  is  dear  at  even  the  miserably  low  price  at  which 
so  much  of  it  can  be  purchased.  Let  us  have  light  on  the  whole  subject  of  teacb- 
erB,~*their  qualifications,  preparation,  compensation  and  supervision,  for  on  these 
points  there  is  a  strange  degree  of  indiiierence,  not  to  say  ignorance,  on  the  part 
both  of  individuals,  and  of  the  public  generally." 
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Mb.  Barnard's  labors  in  Connecticut. 

VMOM  1838  to  1842 

The  Board  of  Commissionera  of  Common  Schools,  as  constituted 
by  the  "Act  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of  Common 
Schools,  passed  May  session,  1839.  consisted  of  the  following  per- 
sons: His  Excellency,  Gov.  Ellsworth;  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers; 
Wilbur  Fisk,  President  of  Wesleyan  University ;  Henry  Barnard 
2d,  of  Hartford ;  John  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Ellington ;  Hon.  Andrew  T. 
Judson,  of  Canterbury  ;  Charles  W.  Rockwell,  of  Norwich ;  Rev. 
Leland  Howard,  of  Meriden  ;  Hawley  Olmsted,  of  Wilton ;  Wil- 
liam P.  Burrall,  of  Canaan. 

The  Board  held  its  first  meeting  in  Hartford,  on  the  1 5th  and 
1 6th  of  June.  The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  was  appointed 
Secretary,  and'  in  the  event  of  his  declining,  (which  he  afterwards 
did,)  Henry  Barnard  2d  was  offered  the  appointment,  and  subse- 
quently accepted  it.* 

*  Mr.  Barnard  at  first  dedined  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
beoanse  he  had  qualified  himself  for  the  practice  of  law,  at  a  great  expenditure 
of  time  and  money,  and  had  then  the  offer  of  a  very  desirable  partnership  with 
one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  in  the  State— an  ofier  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
repeated  by  his  former  instructor  iu  law,  Hon.  Wyllls  Hall,  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  also  reluctant  to  take  the  office,  even 
temporarily,  because  ne  had  been  active  in  the  Legislature  in  obtaining  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  of  1839,  creating  the  oSoe.  Mr.  Barnard  thus  alludes  to  his 
connection  with  the  Board,  jn  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  the  editor  of  the 
Norwich  Aurora,  in  1850,  who  had  defended  him  from  an  assault  made  on  him 
in  a  public  meeting,  held  for  the  consideration  of  some  of  his  plans  of  educational 
improTement  in  the  city  of  Norwich. 

"  It  may  iustify  at  least  ^our  good  opinion  of  me  to  know  a  little  of  my  personal  con* 
nection  witn  the  efTorts  which  were  put  forth  in  this  State,  from  1838  to  1842,  in  favor 
of  liberal  and  efficient  measures  of  educational  reform.    So  far  back  as  I  have  any 
recollection,  the  cause  of  true  education— of  the  ccHnplete  education  of  every  human 
being,  without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune— seemed  most  worthy  of  the 
concentration  of  all  my  powers,  and,  if  need  be,  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and 
labor,  which  I  might  be  called  upon  to  make  in  its  behalf.    The  wishes  of  friends  and 
accidental  circumstances  seemed  to  destine  me  to  the  le^  profession  and  public  life, — 
and  for  this  I  gave  a  most  costly  and  assiduous  preparation.    But  when  I  found  myself 
in  a  position  to  act,  my  early  predilections  led  me  to  entertain  measures  of  educational 
policy.    And  for  so  doing,  it  seems,  I  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  acted  from  a  d^ire 
to  create  for  myself  an  office, — to  bring  n^self  before  the  p«iblic,  and  to  receive  a  salary. 
Now  it  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  that,  in  framing  the  bill  of  1838, 1  bad  not  the  most 
distant  thought  of  filling  the  only  salaried  office  created  by  it    It  is  known  to  many 
men,  whose  names  I  could  give,  that  I  had  special  reference  to  the  Rev.  Thosaas  H. 
Gallaudet,  whom  I  then  thought,  and  still  think,  the  soundest  pnf:tical  educator  in  the 
whole  country,  and  whose  confidence,  friendship,  and  co-operation,  it  is  among  the 
treasured  memories  of  my  life  to  have  enjoyed  from  the  first  lK>ur  I  entered  this  field  of 
labor.    After  the  Board  was  created,  on  my  motion,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary ;  and  on  his  declining,  at  first,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  salary  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  labor  and  outlay  of  the  office,  I  pledged  myself  to  raise  by  my  own  and 
others'  subscription  as  much  more  as  the  State  haua  appropriated,  and  to  continue  the 
same  for  three  years,  even  though  the  office  should  be  abolished.    On  his  continued 
refusal  to  accept,  at  his  suggestion,  and  the  earnest  solicitation  of  every  member  of  the 
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The  plan  of  operations  detennined  on  by  the  Board,  is  set  fortli 
in  the  following : 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  CONNECnCUT 

FtfUoiD  CitigenM  .^— 

The  iindenigDed  were  constituted  by  the  Legidatore  at  its  last  ansoD,  the 
Board  of  CommiBBionen  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  duties  were  pointed  cnt 
which  they  would  be  required  to  perform.  In  entering  upon  the  disoharffe  of  theae 
duties,  they  feel  deeply  their  responsibility,  and  must  rely  on  the  cordial  support 
and  oo-operation  of  the  public,  to  carry  mto  effect  the  great  object  of  their  ap- 
pointment. Without  this,  they  can  do  nothing  to  any  ffood  purpose.  With  it, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  they  look  forward  to  the  most  cheering  reaiiHaL 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Board,  to  **  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  an  an- 
nual report,  containing,  together  with  an  account  of  their  own  doings, — ^Fiiat,  a 
statement,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  the  condition  of  every  Common  Sohool 
in  the  State,  and  of  the  means  of  popular  education  generally ;  Secondly,  soch 
plans  for  the  improvement  and  better  organization  of  the  oomm'on  schools,  and  all 
such  matters  relating  to  popular  education,  as  they  may  deem  expedient  to 
communicate." 

The  board  are,  also,  authori^eed,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  it,  to  "  require  of  the  school 
visiters  of  the  several  school  societies,  semi-annual  returns  of  the  condition  of  esoh 
common  school  within  their  limits.  And  they  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  all  sooh 
returns,  and  the  time  when  the  same  shall  be  completed,  and  transmit  blank  copiea 
of  the  same  to  the  derk  of  each  school  society  :  And  said  board  may  appoint 
thdr  own  secretary,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time,  if  required,  under  the  direc- 
Jon  of  the  board,  to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase  the  interest,  and  promote  the 
osefulnesB  of  Common  Schools." 

Yon  will  see  from  this,  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  board,  are  of  no  com- 

Board,  I  was  appointed,  and  consented  to  act  for  six  months  without  compensation, 
until  a  plan  of  operations  could  be  matured,  and  a  person  appointed  in  my  place.     At 
the  end  of  six  months,  the  Board  refused  to  go  into  an  election,  and  insisted  on  my 
receiving  the  compensation  allowed  by  law,  to  meet  the  extra  expenses  which  I  had 
incurred  in  oraanizing  the  operations  of  the  Board.    At  the  end  of  the  first,  and  again 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  I  resigned,  and  asked  for  a  successor — but  in  both  in> 
stances  was  overruled.    At  the  end  of  .the  third  year,  Mr.  Waldo  was  appointed  on  my 
nomination.    This  I  did,  because  I  thought  he  was  eminently  qilalifiea  for  the  place ; 
and  l>ecause  his  relations  to  parties  in  the  State  would,  as  I  thought,  rescue  the  action 
of  the  Board  from  all  suspicions  of  a  political  character.    He  declined,  and  urged  me 
by  letter,  which  I  have  now  before  me,  to  continue  in  the  work,  *  and  that  every  good  man 
in  the  State  will  sustain  you.    If  you  fail,  no  man  can  succeed.*    I  failed — or,  at  least, 
the  standard  of  reform  which  I  had  borne  aloft  was  stricken  down,  and  nobody  came  to 
the  rescue.    But  1  retired  from  the  field  *  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust  *  that  a  brighter 
day  would  yet  dawn  upon  the  cause,  and  that  other  and  abler  bands  would  be  found  to 
bear  aloft  the  spotless  ensign  of  a  free  people.    I  have  lived  Ions  enough  to  see  nearly 
everjr  measure  which  I  advocated  twelve  years  ago  recognized  as  at  once  sound  and 
practicol  in  the  school  laws  and  school  reports  of  more  than  half  of  the  States  of  this 
Union,  and  many  of  them  among  the  established  agencies  by  which  the  people  of  this 
State  are  now  aiming  to  secure  and  extend  the  blessings  of  common  school  education ; 
and  I  now  find  mysefif  again  employed  hi  the  service  ofmy  native  State,  with  impaired 
health  and  diminished  resources,  but  not '  bating  one.  jot  of  heart  or  hope.'    And  if  I 
should  be  dismissed  to-morrow  from  her  service,  I  shall  not  love  my  State  the  less,  for 
that  love  is  twined  with  every  fibre  of  my  being,  or  cease  to  labor  in  such  ways  as  I 
can,  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  common  schools.    As  for  office,  I  have  yet  to  learn 
the  satisfaction  of  holding  any  office  in  Connecticut  on  the  score  of  emolument  or  real 
distinction.  jThe  only  real  satisfaction  of  being  in  office,  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  of 
carryiag  out  more  effectually,  than  can  otherwise  be  done,  views  of  public  policy  and 
social  improvement  I  I  have  no  desire  to  hold  any  office  in  the  gift  of^the  people,  or  of 
the  State,  beyond  the  one  I  hold,  and  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  resign  soon  from  failing 
health ;  and  I  am  ready  to  resign  it  on  the  first  indication  that  my  services  are  either 
not  acceptable  or  not  useful.    As  a  native-bom  citizen  of  Connecticut — as  one  whose 
roots  are  in  her  soil — I  am  ambitious  of  being  remembered  among  those  of  her  sons 
whose  names  the  State  will  not  willingly  let  die,  because  of  some  service,  however 
small,  done  to  the  c^use  of  humanity  in  my  day  and  generation ;  but  I  am  more  de- 
sirous to  deserve,  at  the  end  of  life,  the  nameless  epitaph  of  one  in  whom  mankind  lost 
a  friend,  aud  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy." 
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nMMi  magnitode.  It  is  trne,  ihej  are  oloihed  with  no  oflioial  aadiority)  to  make  the 
least  alteration  in  the  system  of  oommon  sohoote  now  in  enstenoe,  or  to  add  to  it, 
in  its  YariooB  modes  of  aotion,  any  thing,  in  the  way  of  law  or  regulation,  of  their 
own  doTising.  Wherever  it  is  found  expedient  to  attempt  this,  the  people  alone 
win  do  It,  through  the  oonstitntional  organ  of  their  power, — ^the  Legislatare  whioh 
they  themselves  oreate.  The  powers,  if  they  may  be  so  oalled,  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Oommon  Schools,  are  simply,  to  asoertain,  for  the  information 
of  the  Legislatare,  at  its  annnal  sessions,  and  of  the  oititens  generally,  what  has 
been  done,  and  is  now  doing,  in  the  oommon  schools,  and  in  the  whole  department 
of  popular  education  throughout  the  State,  and  to  suggest  any  improvements 
which,  from  their  own  inquiries  and  jreflections,  aided  by  the  ezperienoe  of  the 
community  around  them,  may  appear  to  be  safe  and  practicable. 

For  these  important  purposes,  such  a  board  as  that  whioh  is  nowoonstitnted,  with 
an  intelligent  and  efficient  secretary,  was  indispensably  neoessary.  Our  sister 
states,  botn  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  and  in  the  remoter  seotions  of  the 
union,  are  waking  up  to  the  consideration  of  their  vital  interests  in  the  still  more 
general  diflfusion  of  useful  knowledge,  «nd  of  the  principles  of  sound  morality  and 
patriotism,  among  the  great  mass  H  the  people.  One  after  another,  they  are  con- 
stituting, for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object^  distinct  bodies  of  men,  and  ap- 
pointing the  proper  individual,  as  an  official  organ  and  agent,  to  devote  to  these 
mighty  concerns  his  entire  time  and  talents.  Surely,  then,  Connecticut,  whose 
very  name  calls  up  before  the  mind  the  whole  subject  of  oommon  school  instmo- 
tion,  and  popular  intelligence,  will,  at  least,  be  anxious  to  know  where  she  stands 
hi  this  onward  march  of  intellect ;  whether  she  is  fully  keeping  pace  with  it,  and 
whether  she  is  sustaining  the  elevated  rank,  in  this  respect,  whioh  she  has  for  a 
long  time  past,  felt  herself  authorized  to  claim,  and  which  has  not  been  denied  her. 

She  ought  to  know,  and  that  speedily,  the  actual  condition  of  her  oommon  schools. 
It  is  due  to  her  dignity  and  her  n'dfare  to  know  it  If  her  schools  are  in  a  sound 
and  flourishing  condition  ;  if  the  system  she  has  established  is  wisely  adapted  to 
this  end ;  if,  while  all  the  world  around  her,  (the  States  of  our  own  country,  and 
the  very  monarchies  of  Europe,)  are  claiming  to  make  great  and  important  im- 
provements in  the  department  of  popular  education,  these  improvements  are  not 
equal,  or  at  any  rate,  superior,  to  her  old  and  long  used  processes ;  then  she  ought 
to  know  it,  that  she  may  justify  herself  to  the  world  and  to  her  own  oitixens,  for 
adhering  to  these  processes,  and  that  she  may  push  them  forward  with  still  greater 
pertinacity  and  vigor.  But  she  cannot  know  this,  without  a  lluthftQ  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  schools.  No  such  inquiry  has,  as  yet,  been  thoroughly  and  sat- 
isftictorily  made.  There  has  been  no  efficient  instrumentality  for  making  it  The 
investigations  at  various  times  attempted,  have  been  very  incomplete.  And  no 
organization  other  than  such  an  one  as  will  result  in  having  an  approjniate  indi- 
vidual devoted  to  this  inquiry,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  and,  as  is 
now  our  case,  by  the  late  act  of  the  LegislaAiire,  under  a  board  d  ednoation,  will 
ever  effect  this  important  obiect 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  snch  an  faiqniry  should  be,  that,  with 
an  the  acknowledged  and  numerous  benefits  resulting  from  it,  our  system  of  com- 
mon schools  is  susceptible  of  some  modifications  and  improvements, — ^that  Uiere 
are  some  evils  in  its  practical  operations  to  be  remedied,— and  that  now  is  the 
propitious  time  to  attend  to  the  subject,  nb  good  dtixen,  we  think,  win  regret  that 
such  an  inquiry  has  been  made.  We  shall,  then,  be  sure  of  arriving  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fiiots  in  the  case.  This  wiU  lead  to  harmony  of  opinion,  whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  mvestigation.  If  a  few  have  decried  our  schools  too 
much,  it  win  show  them  their  error ;  and  if  some  have  regarded  our  system  as  a 
perfect  one,  it  may  lead  them  to  see  that  every  thing  that  is  human  has  its  defects, 
and  that  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom,  as  well  in  Stetes  as  in  individuals,  to  asoer- 
tain their  defects,  and  apply  the  safe  and  jndicioas  remedies.  Facts  are  what  We 
want,  and  the  sooner  we  can  procure  them,  the  sooner  we  shaU  be  able  to  carry 
forward,  with  efficiency  and  increased  success,  our  system  of  commoD  school  in- 
struction, whether  it  remains  in  its  present  form,  or  receives  some  partial  modifi- 
eation. 

Impressed  with  these  truths,  and  believmg  that  they  wiU  be  ftiny  appreciated  by 
the  people  at  huge,  the  board  of  oommisBiQiien  of  common  schoois  are  anxious  to 
take  such  prompt  and  efficient  measuree  for  the  ftdfibnent  of  the  trust  reposed  In 
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them,  as  will  meet  the  expeotstUnu  of  the  friends  of  popnlar  edaoatkn  ihrongii- 
out  the  Stftte.  In  carrying  out  these  measares,  they  will  have  to  rely,  nnoer 
Fhmdenoe,  very  mnch  on  their  Secretary.  His  personal  agency, — calling  into 
exercise  all  the  suggestions  which  the  Board  may  be  able  to  impart,  all  the  re- 
sooroes  of  his  own  talents  and  observation,  and  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and 
experienced  among  his  fellow-citixens, — is  indispensable  to  success.  It  is  proposed 
that  he  shall  visit,  as  &r  as  practicable,  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  g^reat  object  which  the  Board  have  in  view, — the  ascertaining  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  and  of  popnlar  education,  with  its  various  and  deeply  inter- 
esting statistical  details ;  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  as  now  in  operation  ;  and  the  devising  of  such  modifications  of  this  system, 
if  found  to  be  needed,  as  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  by  comparing  their 
opinions  and  views,  may  deem  expedient  to  be  recommended  for  the  future  action 
of  the  Legislature.  County  conventions  will  also  be  held,  at  suitable  times  and 
places,  to  aid  in  carrying  forward  this  great  work ;  at  which  the  Secretary,  and 
some  one,  or  more  members  of  the  Bioard  will  be  present.  EffortB  shoald  be 
made  in  all  the  towns  to  send  delegates  to  these  conventions.  School  committees 
and  visitors  should  attend ;  teachers,  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  individuals 
in  public  stations,  and  the  friends  of  education  generally. 

Circulars  from  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  notices  in  the  public  prints,  will 
give  timely  information  of  the  holding  of  the  conventions.  These  circulars  win 
contain  a  series  of  inquiries,  with  regard  to  facts  and  views  on  the  subject  of  pop- 
ular education  ;  the  answers  to  which,  and  the  discoasions  elicited  by  them,  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  stock  of  materials  from  which,  before  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature,  the  board  expect  to  prepare  the  report  which  they  are  required  to 
make  to  that  body.  By  these  conventions,  it  is  hoped  also,  that  a  vigorous  impulse 
will  be  given  to  the  cause  of  common  school  instruction  throughout  the  State ; 
I  and  that  its  friends,  by  this  interchange  of  sentimentB,  and  acquaintance  with  each 
other,  will  form  new  bonds  of  sympathy  and  channels  of  united  efibrt  in  promot- 
ing its  success.  It  will  be  good  and  pleasant  for  the  citizens  of  one  republic  thus 
to  come  together  for  an  object  so  dear  to  them  all ;  to  feel  conscious  of  the  equality 
of  freemen ;  to  reciprocate  the  most  kindly  feelings ;  to  find  that  they  have  a  com- 
mon interest ;  to  provide  for  the  improvement  in  knowledge,  in  usefulness,  and  in 
piety,  of  the  thousands  of  children  and  youth  who  are  soon  to  take  the  places  of 
their  fathers ;  to  forget  the  distinctions  of  party  and  of  sect ;  and  to  invoke  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  their  deliberations  and  doings. 

The  board,  in  addition  to  these  measures  to  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  propose,  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  to  that  effect,  to  establish, 
under  their  direction,  a  semi-monthly  common  school  periodical.  With  an  able 
editor,  and  contributors,  and  published  at  a  moderate  charge,  its  great  object  will 
be  to  promote  the  elevated  character,  the  increasing  prosperity,  and  the  extensive 
usefulness,  of  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut  It  will  be  needed,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  prints,  as  an  organ  of  communication  between  the  board  and 
their  secretary,  and  the  public.  It  will  aim  to  give  information  of  what  is  dcnng 
in  other  States,  and  other  countries,  with  regard  to  popular  education.  It  will 
hope  to  assist  in  forming,  encouraging,  and  bringing  forward  good  teachers.  It 
will  contain  the  laws  of  the  State  in  reference  to  common  schools.  It  will  assist 
school  committees,  and  visiters  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  wiU  be  one 
means  of  ascertaining  the  real  deficiencies  that  may  exist  in  the  schools,  and  of 
suggesting  the  suitable  remedies.  It  will  endeavor  to  excite  and  keep  alive  a  spirit 
of  ^oient  and  prudent  action  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and  to  intro- 
duce upon  its  pages,  fh>m  time  to  time,  such  other  kindred  topics  as  will  subserve 
the  promotion  of  this  important  end. 

Peculiarities  of  local  convenience  and  interest,  render  such  periodicals  desinible 
in  each  State.  They  already  exist  in  different  States,  where  they  have  a  wide  cir- 
culation. The  one  in  Ohio  u  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Legislature.  Our 
own  State  will,  it  is  hoped,  sustain  by  a  general  and  generous  support,  this  import- 
ant auxiliary  to  all  the  other  efforts  which  may  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  its  com- 
mon schook.  The  teachers,  and  the  schools  themselves,  will  reap  their  full  share 
of  its  advantages. 

In  concluding  this  address,  the  undersigned  deemitunnecesBBiytoenlarge  on  the 
importance  of  popular  education,  and  of  elevating  our  common  schools  to  the 
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highest  degree  of  exoelleQoe  of  which  they  are  snsoeptible.  Ware  they  to  begin 
on  this  theme,  they  know  not  where  they  would  end.  Its  scope  is  oommensurate 
with  all  that  we  hold  dear  in  time  and  in  eternity.  It  must  be,  that  the  freemen 
of  a  S  ate  like  this,  understand  and  appreciate  its  importance.  It  must  be,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them,  they  will  show  that  they  do,  by  sus- 
taining and  cheering  those  whom  they  themselves  have  appointed  to  be  their 
mstruments  in  conducting  such  a  glorious  work  to  its  completion. 

The  Board,  then,  looking  first  to  Almighty  God,  and  inviting  their  fellow-citizens 
to  do  the  same,  for  his  guidance  and  blessing  in  the  further  prosecution  of  their 
labors,  feel  assured  that  the  public  will  affi>rd  them  all  needed  encouragement  and 
aid.  Let  parents  and  teachers ;  school  committees  and  visitors ;  the  clergy  and 
individuals  in  official  stations ;  the  conductors  of  the  public  journals,  and  the  con- 
tributors to  their  columns ;  the  friends  of  education  generally ;  the  children  and 
youth  with  their  improving  minds  and  morals ;  the  females  with  their  gentle  yet 
powerful  influences ;  and  all  with  their  good  wishes,  and  fervent  supplications  at 
the  throne  of  grace,  come  up  to  the  work.  Then  will  we  unitedly  indulge  the 
hope  that  wisdom  from  above  will  direct  it, — an  enlightened  zeal  carry  it  forward, 
a  fostering  Providence  ensure  it  success  ]  and  patriotism  and  religion  rejoice  to- 
gether in  its  consummation. 

William  W.  Ellsworth,  Andrew  T.  Judson, 

Sbth  p.  Beers,  Charles  W.  Rockwell, 

Wilbur  Fibk,  Leland  Howard, 

Henry  Barnard,  2nd,  Hawley  Olmsted, 

John  Hall,  William  P.  Burrall. 

From  this  address,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Barnard,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  Board  did  not  claim  any  authority  to  interfere  in  the  or- 
ganization or  administration  of  the  system,  to  alter  or  amend  the 
law,  to  correct  illegal  practices,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  child- 
ren, or  enforce  better  modes  of  school  government  and  instruction. 
The  office,  was  to  collect  and  disseminate  information,  to  discover, 
devise,  and  recommend  plans  of  improvement.  Upon  the  people, 
acting  through  the  Legislature,  school  societies  and  districts,  school 
officers,  teachers  and  parents,  rested  the  responsibility  of  amending 
the  law,  correcting  abuses,  and  carrying  out  desirable  local  im- 
provements. The  specific  duty  of  the  Secretary  was  to  awaken, 
enlighten,  and  elevate  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  whole 
subject. 

At  the  May  session,  1839,  the  Board  submitted  their  first  annual 
report  to  the  Legislature,  including  a  report  from  their  Secretary, 
with  minute  statistical  information  respecting  more  than  twelve 
hundred  schools.  From  these  documents  it  appeared  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  attended  a  common  school  convention  in  each 
of  the  eight  counties ;  addressed  more  than  sixty  public  meetings 
in  different  parts  of  the  State ;  inspected  more  than  two  hundred 
schools  while  in  session ;  received  official  returns  from  school 
visitors  respecting  more  than  twelve  hundred  districts ;  had  per- 
sonal or  written  communication  with  school  officers  or  teachers  in 
"  more  than  two  thirds  of  all  the  school  societies,  and  superintended 
the  publication  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  more 
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than  60,000  copies  of  the  twelve  numbers  of  which  were  circulated 
for  the  most  part  gratuitously  over  the  State. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  in  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  of  the  public  mind  respecting  them,  as  ascertained  bj 
the  measures  of  the  Board : 

That  out  of  the  67,000  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  returned,  not  more  than  50,000  attended  the  common 
schools  in  the  winter  of  1838-9,  or  more  than  54,000  of  all  ages, 
and  that  the  average  daily  attendance  did  not  exceed  42,000 ;  that 
there  were  in  the  State,  12,000  children  in  private  schools  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  $200,000,  which  exceeded  all  that  was  ex- 
pended on  the  education  of  the  54,000 ;  and  that  4,700  children 
of  the  proper  school  age  were  returned  as  in  no  school,  public  or 
private,  and  the  whole  number  could  not  be  less  than  8000  in  the 
State  ;— 

That  previous  to  the  act  of  18o6  requiring  annual  reports,  there 
was  but  one  town  or  school  society  which  had  made  provision  for 
a  written  report  from  school  visitors,  as  to  their  doings,  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  several  schools ; — 

That  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  could  give  information 
of  the  common  schools  out  of  his  own  district ; — 

That  school  meetings,  both  of  school  societies  and  school  dis- 
tricts, were  thinly  attended  ; — 

That  school  officers  were  appointed  at  meetings,  where,  apart 
from  the  officers  of  the  preceding  year,  there  was  not  a  quorum  to 
do  business ; — 

That  the  length  of  the  school  varied  with  the  compensation  of 
the  teacher,  which  was  governed  not  so  much  by  his  qualifications, 
as  by  the  amount  of  public  money  accruing  to  the  district ; — 

That  there  was  not  even  a  formal  compliance  with  the  law  re- 
quiring teachers  to  be  examined  and  approved,  and  schools  to  be 
visited  twice  during  each  season  of  schooling  in  regard  to  summer 
schools ; — 

That  certificates  were  returned  to  the  Comptroller's  office,  that 
the  schools  had  been  kept  in  all  respects  according  to  law,  by 
committees  who  had  no  personal  or  written  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  when  in  fact  there  had  been  an  utter  disregard  of  its  pro- 
visions, said  on  such  certificates  the  public  money  was  drawn ; — 

That  the  public  money  was  appropriated  to  other  objects  than 
those  specified  in  the  law; — 

That  schools  had  been  discontinued  in  the  winter  for  the  want 
of  fuel ; — 
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That  school-houses  weie  very  generally  neglected,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  point,  in  the  country  districts,  to  a  model 
school-house,  in  reference  to  location,  construction,  yentilation,  and 
the  arrangements  of  seats  and  desks ; — 

That  there  was  not  a  school  in  the  State,  where  there  was  uni- 
formity in  the  books  used  in  the  several  district  schools  or  in  the 
same  school ; — 

That  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  studies  attempted  to  be 
taught  to  children  of  every  age  in  one  school,  had  led  to  an  alarm- 
ing neglect  of  the  primary  studies,  and  of  the  younger  children ; — 

That  there  was  hardly  an  instance  of  the  gradation  of  schools, 
by  which  the  evils  of  crowding  children  of  different  ages,  of  both  i 
sexes,  in  every  variety  of  study  and  school  book;  under  a  single 
teacher,  were  avoided ; — 

That  teachers,  although  their  qualifications  were  in  advance  of 
the  public  appreciation  and  compensation  of  their  services,  were 
employed,  who  had  no  special  training  for  their  duties,  and  who 
looked  upon  the  employment  only  as  a  temporary  resource; — 

That  the  late  and  irregular  attendance  of  children  in  many 
schools  was  such  as  to  amount  to  an  almost  perfect  waste  of  its 
privileges ; — 

That  the  instruction  actually  given  to  such  as  did  attend,  and 
attend  regularly,  was  not  often  of  a  practical  character,  or  calcu- 
lated to  form  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  clear  reflection, 
and  inspire  the  love  of  knowledge  ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  as  at 
once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  low  state  of  common  schools ; — 

That  there  prevailed  a  profound  apathy  in  the  public  mind  gen- 
erally, a  disheartening  impression  that  nothing  could  be  done,  or 
that  nothing  need  be  done,  to  improve  them. 

As  many  of  these  evils  could  be  remedied  by  a  more  vigorous 
and  enlightened  pubUc  sentiment  in  the  community,  in  relation  to 
the  whole  subject,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  lecture-room,  and  all 
the  other  agencies  by  which  the  general  mind  could  be  addressed 
and  informed,  were  appealed  to  by  the  Board.  So  far  as  these 
defects  resulted  directly  from  the  want  of  power  in  school  districts, 
or  the  specific  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  school  officers,  or  strict 
accountability  on  the  part  of  till  intrusted  with  its  administration, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  them  in  the  ''  Act  concerning 
Schools,"  which  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly* 
almost  unanimously. 

This  Act  contained  several  important  provisions,  among  which 
may  be  specified  the  powers  given  to  school  societies,  to  establish 
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schools  of  different  grades,  without  reference  to  districts,  and  to 
distribute  the  school  rnonej  among  the  districts  according  to  the 
actual  attendance  of  children  at  school  for  a  period  of  six  months 
in  each ;  to  school  visitors  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  management, 
studies,  books,  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  lo  appoint  a  sub- 
committee to  visit  schools,  &c.,  to  be  paid  bj  the  society ;  to  school 
districts  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  gradation  of 
schools,  and  to  tax  the  property  of  the  districts  for  all  school  pur- 
poses, to  provide  school  books  for  poor  children,  and  provide  the 
schools  with  a  library,  and  apparatus. 

The  action  of  the  Board  was  thus  introduced  by  Governor 
Ellsworth  in  his  annual  communication  to  the  General  Assembly 

in  1839. 

The  law  which  oreates  the  Board  defines  the  various  and  important  sabjecta 
of  inqairy,  to  all  of  which  the  Board  have  given  their  attention,  chiefly  through 
Henry  Barnard,  Bsq.  their  Secretary.  Mr.  Barnard  has  aasiduously  devoted 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  visiting  different  pi«rts  of  the  State,  spreading 
information  before  parents  and  teachers,  organizing  Conventions,  instituting  in- 
quiries into  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  the  practicability  of  their  im- 
provement. Tlie  result  of  his  labors  are  embodied  in  a  report  which  wUl  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Commissioners.  It  is  a  work  of  much  observation,  critical  examina- 
tion and  reflection,  well  worthy  of  your  attention.  When  the  real  state  of  our 
schools  is  made  known,  and  the  fiicts  developed,  carefully  considered,  no  man  will 
question  the  expediency  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  last  Assembly.  The 
Secretary,  who  receives  three  dollars  a  day  and  his  expenses  while  in  the  service 
of  the  Board,  is  the  only  person  connected  with  this  business  who  is  compensated 
for  his  labor,  and  that  compensation  cannot  exceed  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Who 
that  wishes  the  rising  generation  to  be  blessed  with  knowledge,  and  especially 
those  indigent  children  who  have  no  other  advantages  besides  common  schools, 
will  look  on  this  generous  and  Christian  efibrt,  with  jealous  feelings  7  We  have 
in  Connecticut  long  enjoyed  a  system  of  ffeneral  education,  the  work  of  experi- 
ence and  time,  which  should  not  be  altered  in  a  spirit  of  experiment  or  rashnen. 
Kor  do  I  apprehend  any  thing  of  the  kind  from  those  who  are  most  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  education.  It  is  certain  that  our  schools  can  be  essentially  improved, 
and  that  something  should  be  attempted  worthy  of  the  subject 

In  1839  and  1840  the  Board  consisted  of  Gov.  Ellsworth,  Hon. 
Seth  P.  Beers,  Henry  Barnard,  2d,  for  Hartford  County;  Prof. 
Olmsted,  for  New  Haven  do. ;  Judge  Judson,  for  Windham  do. ; 
Judge  Church,  for  Litchfield  do. ;  Hon.  S.  D.  Huhbard,  for  Middle- 
sex do. ;  L.  P.  Waldo,  for  Tolland  do. ;  Rev.  D.  H.  Short,  for 
Fairfield  do. ;  and  Thomas  S.  Perkins,  for  New  London  do.  Henry 
Barnard,  2d,  Secretary. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  in  1841, 
except  the  appointment  of  F.  A.  Perkins,  as  a  member  of  New 
London  County,  in  place  of  Thomas  S.  Perkins,  resigned.  The 
same  measures  substantially  were  pursued  from  1839  to  '42,  to 
awaken  and  enlighten  the  public  mind  by  the  voice  and  the  press, 
as  in  the  first  year. 

Jn  1841  the  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  prepared  the 
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<<  draft  of  a  revised  School  Law,''  which  was  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  referred  to  the  ^^  Joint  Standing  Committee 
of  the  two  Houses  on  Education,"  by  whom  its  provisions  were 
discussed  in  daily  sessions  for  several  weeks.  The  draft  was  re- 
ported back  by  the  Committee,  with  some  alterations,  in  the  form 
of  a  bill  which  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  in  '^  An  Act 
concerning  Common  Schools,"  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
The  Act  has  not  been  materially  changed  except  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  1842.  The  draft,  as  originally  prepared,  contained  a  pro- 
vision, requirifig  each  society  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
society,  an  amount  equal  to  one  half  of  the  dividend  of  the  income 
of  the  school  fund ;  another,  providing  for  a  county  superinten- 
dent ;  another,  making  small  annual  appropriations  for  school 
libraries,  books  of  reference  and  apparatus,  the  distribution  of  plans 
for  school  houses,  and  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

At  the  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1842,  the  prcv 
visions  of  the  School  Law  relating  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Common  Schools  were  abolished,  and  the  various  plans  of  im- 
provement devised  by  that  Board  were  suddenly  arrested.  Grover- 
nor  Cleveland,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  thus  speaks  of 
the  origin  and  action  of  the  Board : 

"  An  opinion  was  advanced  some  years  sinoe,  calling  in  question,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  beneficial  influence  of  the  School  Fund,  as  it  had  been  applied ;  and  the 
Legislature,  by  way  of  experiment,  established  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Com- 
mon Schools ;  and,  under  the  belief  that  some  essential  improvements  might  be 
made,  an  officer  has  been  employed,  at  considerable  expense,  to  visit  the  various 
schools  in  the  State  with  reference  to  their  improvement.  As  a  part  of  the  same 
plan,  provision  was  subsequently  made  by  law  for  paying  the  visitors  of  the  district 
schools,  one  dollar  a  day  for  their  services.  The  reason  for  the  imposition  of  this 
tax,  which,  when  the  number  of  districts  and  committee-men  is  considered,  will 
appear  to  be  a  considerable  sum,  has  never  been  apparent.  JB'rom  time  immemo- 
rial, it  has  been  deemed  a  part  of  the  obligations  which  competent  men  owed  to 
society,  to  attend  to  these  duties ;  and  no  inconvenience  had  ever  been  experienced. 
Until  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  good-will  to  men  shall  cease  to  bum  in  the 
hearta  of  our  people,  I  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  following,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
path  of  our  &thers.  Without  questioning  the  motives  of  those  by  whom  these 
experiments  were  suggested  and  adopted,  I  think  it  obvious,  that  the  public  expec- 
tations, in  regard  to  their  consequences,  have  not  been  realized  ;  and  that  to  con- 
tinue them,  will  be  only  to  entail  upon  the  State  a  useless  expense.  In  conformity 
with  this  opinion,  and  in  obedience  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  public  sentiment,  I 
recommend  the  repeal  of  these  laws." 

In  conformity  to  the  views  and  recommendation  of  Governor 
Cleveland,  in  his  message,  and  in  his  personal  interviews  with 
members  of  the  Committee,  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation introduced  a  bill  by  which  all  direct  supervision  of  the 
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Bchooi  interest  on  the  part  of  the  State — every  thing  which  aimed 
to  secure  the  more  particular  attention  of  local  committees,  (bj 
reimbursing  expenses  incurred,)  to  the  work  of  school  improvement, 
and  the  entire  time,  strength,  and  talents  of  one  person  to  collect 
and  disseminate  information,  to  discover,  devise,  and  recommend 
plans  of  improvement,  and  to  awaken,  enhghten,  and  elevate  public 
sentiment,  in  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  popular  eduoation, 
was  repealed.  By  striking  out  of  the  existing  law  all  that  related 
to  Union  Schools,  which  was  intended  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Common  School  for  a  higher  grade  of  studies  than  could 
be  profitably  pursued  in  most  District  Schools,  the  Committee  aimed 
to  prevent  the  ^  dangerous ''  innovation  of  "  creating  bylaw  schools 
of  a  higher  order." 

The  Committee,  in  their  report,  while  they  acknowledge  that 
''  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  prosecuted,  with  zeal  and  energy, 
^the  duties  assigned  him  for  four  years  past,  and  collected  and  dif- 
fused a  fund  of  information  throughout  the  school  societies  and 
districts,''  and  that  the  want  of  "  complete  success "  cannot  be 
attributed  to  "  a  want  of  faithfulness  and  attention  on  his  part," 
still  proclaim  that  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  creating 
the  Board,  ^  that  a  more  lively  interest  would  be  taken  upon  the 
subject  of  common  school  education,"  have  not  been  realized,  and 
that  ^  the  expenses  attending  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  have  been  a  source  of  serious  complaint." 

Both  the  Governor  and  the  Committee  see  fit  to  hazard  the  de- 
claration, that  the  plans  and  labors  of  the  Board  and  its  Secretary 
had  failed  to  realize  the  anticipations  of  the  people,  and  the  friends 
who  labor^  in  the  Legislature  of  1838  to  secure  their  appointment. 
As  the  message  of  the  Governor,  and  report  and  bill  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  become  part  of  the  documentary  history  of  our  schools, 
it  is  due  to  Mr.  Barnard,  in  particular,  with  whom  the  praise  or 
blame  of  the  measures  of  the  Board  belongs,  to  examine  these 
allegations. 

1 .  As  TO  THE  Expenses. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Board  were  annually  set  forth  in  their 
reports  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Con- 
necticut Common  School  Journal.  These  expenses  were  paid,  as 
by  law  directed,  out  of  the  "  civil  list  fund,"  and  not  out  of  the 
income  of  the  school  fund.  In  1841,  when  the  bill  for  a  revised 
School  Act,  and  particularly  the  sections  relating  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  were  under  discussion,  the 
Comptroller  was  very  properly  called  on  to  report  the  amount  of 
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expenses  incuned  bj  the  Board.  In  his  report  the  Comptroller 
gaye  the  date  and  amount  of  all  orders  drawn  bj  him  on  the 
Treasurer,  in  favor  of  the  Board,  without  distinguishing  such  as 
were  drawn  by  special  resolutions  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  from 
those  which  were  for  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  Secretary. 
The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Standing  Committee 
of  the  two  Houses  on  Education,  who  had  reported  the  bill  for  the 
School  Act,  to  examine.  This  Committee  applied  to  the  Comp- 
troller for  the  original  bills  allowed  by  the  Board,  and  the  resolu- 
tions on  which  his  orders  were  drawn,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  for  information  on  the  whole  subject.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  with  his  reply. 

Hartford.  May  30th,  1841 

Sir  : — ^The  accompanying  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Acoounts,  stating 
the  amotmt  of  sondry  orders  drawn  by  him  on  the  Treasurer  of  this  StatOi  in 
favor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  and 
of  others,  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  to  examine  and 
make  report.  * 

The  Committee  request  yon  to  give  them  information  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
in  particular, 

First,  That  you  will  separate  and  distinguish  the  expenses  of  the  Board  under 
the  act  of  1838  establishing  the  same,  from  those  expenses  which  have  been  in* 
ourred  under  any  special  resolutions  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  or  otherwise. 

Second,  Has  any,  and  if  any,  how  much  compensation  has  been  received  by 
any  member  or  members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  what  services  have 
the  Board  or  its  members  rendered  7 

Third,  What  amount  has  been  paid  in  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
in  the  nature  of  compensation  for  services  or  salary. 

Fourth,  What  amount  of  expenses  has  been  incurred  by,  and  allowed  to  the 
Secretary  in  each  year,  and  for  what  purposes  7 

Fifth,  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  required  oi  the  Secretary  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

Sixth,  Have  the  accounts  which  accompany  this  letter  been  audited,  if  so,  by 
whom  were  they  audited  ? 

Seventh,  Have  expenses  been  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools,  be- 
yond those  required  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  if  so,  by  what  authority, 
and  by  whom  have  said  expenses  been  paid  7 

Respectfully  yours, 

ALFRED  SMITH,  Chairman  pro  tern. 

To  Hknrt  Barnard,  2d,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commisnonert  of 
Common  Schools, 

Hartford,  May  31, 1841 
To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education : 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  your  note  of  this  morning,  I  herewith  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statements  under  the  several  heads  specified. 

First,  The  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  under 
the  act  of  1838,  creating  the  board,  were,  for  the  first  year  $1,571  44,  and  for  the 
aeoond  year,  $1,782  89.  For  the  present  year  which  will  close  on  the  17th  of 
June,  they  will  not  exceed  $l,4Cu.  The  average  annual  expense  for  the  three 
years  will  be  less  than  $1,589.  ^ 

Second,  No  member  of  the  board,  as  such,  has  received  any  thing,  either  w 
compensation  or  for  expenses  incurred  by  travel  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Board, 
and  county  or  other  school  meetings,  although  more  than  150  days  have  been 
spent  by  the  board  individually,  and  besides  the  expenses  of  travel,  several  mem- 
bers have  expended  liberally,  in  promoting  the  objects  of  their  appointment 

Third,  The  secretary  was  allowed,  in  the  nature  of  compensation  or  salary,  for 
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the  fint  year,  $885,  and  for  the  second  year,  $1 .095,  and  if  his  acooant  is  allowed 
as  it  will  be  presented,  for  the  third  year,  he  will  reoeiTe  $1,014,  making  his  sii- 
noal  oompensation  for  the  three  years,  $998.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to 
deyote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  oflSce,  and  has  been  paid  for  the  whole 
time  since  his  first  appointment  in  1838,  except  daring  the  SMsion  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1839,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  the  time  spent  out  fsf  the  state  on 
account  of  his  health,  or  his  own  business,  amounting  in  all  to  97  days.  He  has 
been  paid  on  the  same  principle  that  the  members  of  the  Legtslatare,  the  clerks 
in  each  of  the  state  departments,  and  every  ptr  diem  officer  in  the  employment 
of  the  state  or  national  government  are  paid. 

Fourth^  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary,  so  for  as  the  aame  have  been 
or  will  be  presented  or  allowed,  are,  for  the  first  year,  for  traveling  expenses, 
$547  75  ;  for  postage  on  letters,  school  returns,  &c.,  $98  69  :  for  printing  circn- 
lars,  blanks,  &c.,  $25 ;  and  for  stationery,  including  paper  for  bhuiks,  $17,  and  for 
the  second  year,  for  travel,  &o.,  $516  41 ;  for  postage,  $52  46 ;  for  circulars  and 
returns,  $29  78  ;  for  stationery,  $13  99  •,  and  for  extra  clerk  hire,  $75  25.  The 
whole  amount  of  expenses  for  the  present  year,  will  not  exceed  $400 ;  as  the 
travel  has  been  less,  and  the  form  of  returns  less  expensive,  both  in  printing  and 
postage.  The  average  annual  expense  of  this  office,  for  three  years,  is  leas  than 
$591  44. 

Fifths  The  duties  of  the  office  as  prescribed  by  the  Board,  were, 

1st.  To  ascertain  by  personal  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  by  written  commo- 
nications  fVom  school  officers  and  others,  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools. 

2d.  To  prepare  an  abstract  of  such  information  for  the  use  of  the  Board  and  the 
Legislature,  with  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  better  organization  and  administrar 
tion  of  the  school  system. 

3d.  To  attend  and  address  at  least  one  meeting  of  such  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  officers  as  were  disposed  to  come  tc^ether  on  public  notice,  in  each  county, 
and  aa  many  local  meetings  as  other  duties  would  allow. 

4th.  To  edit  and  superintend  the  publicaiion  of  a  Journal  devoted  exdusivdy  to 
the  promotion  of  common  school  education.    And 

5th.  To  increase  in  any  way  practicable,  the  interest  and  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity in  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education. 

In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  during  Uie  past  three  years,  I  have  addressed 
125  public  meetings  in  relation  to  common  schools,  have  visited  more  than  400 
schools  while  in  session,  situated  in  large  and  small,  city  and  country,  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  districts,  have  liad  personal  interviews  with  one  or  more  school 
officers,  teachers,  or  parents,  from  every  school  society',  have  received  written 
communications  in  reply  to  circulars,  or  the  requirements  of  the  board,  or  letters 
addressed  to  me,  from  all  but  5  school  societies,  and  amounting  in  all  to  over  3,000 
distinct  documents,  many  of  which  occupy  two,  three,  and  sometimes  eight  or  ten 
dosely  written  sheets ;  have  replied  to  all  written  or  personal  applications  for  ad- 
vice or  information  respecting  the  school  law,  plans  for  school -houses,  or  other 
school  purposes,  and  conducted  with  such  assistance  as  I  could  enlist,  by  payment 
out  of  my  own  compensation,  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal. 

Sixthy  The  accounts  of  the  Secretary  were  audited,  and  the  bills  and  vouchers 
examined,  for  the  first  year,  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  and  for  the 
second,  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Church,  both  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Board. 
The  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  and  L.  P.  Waldo,  Esq.,  are  appointed 
auditors  for  the  present  year. 

Seventh^  In  addition  to  the  expenses  before  stated  and  allowed,  I  have  paid  out 
for  the  benefit  of  common  schools  in  this  State,  upwards  of  $5,175.  Of  this  sum, 
$1,293  have  been  received  back  fW>m  subscribers  to  the  Connecticut  Common 
School  Journal,  and  $785  from  the  following  gentlemen,  whose  unsolicited  liberal- 
ity I  am  happy  in  having  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge. 

John  T.  Norton,  of  Farmington,  $200 ;  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  of  Middletown, 
$200  J  Thomas  W.  Williams,  of  New  London,  $100 ;  Charles  Phelps,  of  Stoa- 
Ington,  $10  ;  Eli  T.  Hoyt,  of  Danbury,  $25  ;  George  Beach,  of  Hartford,  $25; 
Governor  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  $25 ;  Thomas  S.  Williams,  of  Hartford,  $50 ; 
Daniel  Buck,  of  Hartford,  $25 ;  Dudley  Buck,  of  Hartford,  $25 :  and  Daniel 
Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  $100. 

Several  other  gentlemen  of  Hartford  have  subscribed  liberally  for  the  Joomal, 
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Imt  the  amonntB  are  iodnded  In  the  sam  first,  named.    Jhe  remainmg  sam  of 
$3049  I  have  paid  out  of  my  own  resonroes. 

It  may  help  to  remove  some  misapprehension,  and  to  assist  the  committee  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  what  I  have  aimed  to  accomplish,  if  they  will  allow  me  to 
close  this  communication  with  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  objects  of  the 
above  voluntary  expenditure. 

To  obtain  more  complete  information,  and  to  enable  me  to  compare  the  results 
of  my  own  observation,  not  only  with  the  returns  of  school  visitors  in  each  society, 
but  with  others  who  had  visited  several  societies,  I  employed  in  1839,  four  experi- 
enced teachers  to  visit  portions  of  four  counties,  and  to  report  the  results  of  their 
observations.    For  this  work  I  paid  them  $129  93. 

In  addition  to  such  public  addresses  as  I  was  able  to  make,  or  to  induce  others 
to  moke  gratuitously,  I  have  paid  $153  for  the  services  of  gentlemen  well  qufillfied 
for  the  labor. 

To  obtain  drawings  and  engravings  of  improved  plans  of  school-house  architec- 
ture and  furniture,  I  have  expended  $110  55  ;  and  to  induce  at  least  one  district 
in  each  county  to  build  such  a  school-house  as  I  could  point  to  as  a  model  in  the 
most  important  particulars,  and  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  school  libraries  in 
connection  with  them,  I  have  expended  more  than  $200. 

To  show  that  something  might  be  done  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  school 
teachers,  arrangements  were  made  in  Hartford  in  1839-40,  by  which,  in  the 
autumn,  a  class  of  twenty-six  young  men,  and  in  the  spring,  a  class  of  sixteen 
young  ladies,  were  enabled  to  revise  and  extend  their  studies  under  recitations 
and  practical  lectures  of  experienced  teachers,  and  to  witness  other  modes  of  school 
arrangement,  discipline,  and  government,  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed. All  of  them  were  subsequently  employed  in  the  common  schools. 
This  arrangoment  cost  me  $119  18. 

To  enable  teachers  to  possess  themselves  of  the  best  books,  prepared  for  their 
use,  I  have  incurred  an  expense  of  more  than  $50,  in  causing  such  books  as  Ab- 
bott*s  Teacher,  Palmer- s  Prize  Essay,  Dunnes  Schoolmasters'  Manual,  Davis* 
Teacher  Taught,  and  others  to  be  placed  in  the  bookstores,  and  to  some  extent  dis- 
tributed in  the  country.  More  than  twenty  volumes  of  such  works,  belonging  to 
me,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
sihools. 

But  the  main  item  of  expense  has  been  the  ConneoUcut  Common  School  Jour- 
nal. It  was  started,  and  has  been  continued  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
amount  of  its  receipts,  but  simply  as  the  vehicle  of  useful  information  to  such  as 
were  disposed  to  subscribe  for  it,  or  even  to  receive  it  gratuitously. 

For  the  original  articles  which  have  appeared  in  its  columns  from  the  pens  of 
some  of  the  best  writers  on  edacatk>n  in  the  country,  I  have  paid  upwards  of  $400. 

The  laws  of  the  State  respecting  schools,  and  such  explanations  as  seemed  cal- 
culated to  ^ve  vigor  and  uniformity  to  their  local  administration,  and  all  the  school 
documents  which  have  been  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Legislature  since  1838, 
have  been  published,  and  more  than  3000  copies,  on  an  average,  of  each,  have 
been  distributed  gratuitously.  In  this  efl^rt  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  or- 
ganization, administration,  and  actual  working  of  our  school  system,  I  have  incur- 
red an  expense  of  over  $600. 

The  most  important  school  documents  which  have  appeared  in  this  country,  or 
in  Europe  within  the  last  ten  years, have  been  republished  in  this  Journal.  Among 
them  I  might  name  the  Reports  of  Prof.  Stowe  on  Elementary  Education  in  Eu- 
rope, which  was  first  printed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  and  afterwards  repub- 
lished by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  and  of  other 
states ;  the  article  by  the  same  author  on  normal  schools — ^both  documents  making 
a  volume  of  126  pages ;  the  Reports  of  Cousin,  the  present  minister  of  public  in- 
struction in  Franco,  on  the  schools  and  school  systems  of  Prussia  and  of  Holland  ; 
each  constituting  a  volume  of  300  pages,  and  only  one  of  which  has  been  printed 
in  this  country ;  the  Report  of  President  Bache,  so  far  as  the  same  related  to  pri- 
mary or  common  school  instruction  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  especially  the 
description  of  particular  schools ;  accounts  of  the  labors  and  methods  of  Oberlin, 
Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  Dinter,  Lancaster,  Wood,  Wilderspin,  Siowe,  and  others ; 
the  valuable  reports  and  documents  prepared  bv  Mr.  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Mas- 
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nohnaette  Board  of  Eduoation  \  of  General  Dix  and  Mr.  Spenoer,ihe  soperinten- 
denta  of  the  common  sohools  of  New  York,  and  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  id 
Kew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  other  states ; — all  these,  and  other 
dooaments  have  either  been  printed  entire,  or  saoh  portions  of  them  as  seemed 
applicable  to  our  oironmstanoes,  either  for  warning,  encouragement,  or  example. 

But  the  Journal  is  before  the  committee,  lliey  will  see  by  looking  throagh 
the  three  volumes,  that  there  are  engravings  of  four  improved  plans  of  sohocd- 
houMs,  and  descriptions  of  six  or  seven  others  j  that  there  are  copious  selections 
from  the  most  approved  authors  on  eduoation,  making  known  new  and  snooeasful 
methods  of  school  government  and  instruction :  that  there  are  articles  exposing 
the  evils  of  late  and  irregular  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  want  of  paren- 
tal cooperation  with  the  teacher*,  the  evils  resulting  from  the  variety  of  ages, 
Btodws,  books,  and  classes  in  the  same  school,  and  remedies  for  these  evils ;  the 
best  means  of  elevating  the  character,  and  promoting  the  usefulness  of  teachers ; 
in  fine,  that  from  the  outKt,  the  object  aimed  at  has  been  to  disseminate  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  doing  for  common  education  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  all  ex- 
isting defects  and  desirable  improvements  in  our  own  schools  and  school  system. 
My  only  object  in  alluding  to  the  Journal  here  was,  to  add,  that  to  sustain  it,  and 
circulate  it  as  widely  as  seemed  desirable,  more  than  four  times  as  many  copies  as 
there  were  at  any  time  subscribers,  have  been  printed,  and  that  its  aggregate  ex- 
pense for  the  thi^ee  years,  will  exceed  all  receipts  from  any  source  by  more  than 
$1£00. 

The  committee  will  I  trust,  excuse  the  personal  character  of  this  commuhicatkn. 
It  was  unavoidable,  from  the  nature  of  their  inquiries.  And  however  painful  it 
has  been  to  me,  to  speaic  of  my  own  labors,  and  to  spread  out  an  account  of  ex- 
penses voluntarily  Incurred  in  which  the  public  can  be  supposed  to  feel  but  little 
interest,  it  seemcMl  necessary,  to  rescue  my  motives  for  laboring  in  this  field  of  use- 
fulness from  suspicion  and  distrust.  I  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  a  new,  diffi- 
cult, and  delicate  office,  with  a  settled  purpose  to  expend  every  fiirthing  I  would 
receive,  in  promoting  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  and  enduring  good  c?  the  com- 
mon sonools.  I  have  continued  in  this  office  only  at  the  repeated  and  urgent  solic- 
itations of  the  Board.  1  shall  retire  from  it  with  the  satis&ction  that  I  l^ve  asked 
no  one  to  do  what  I  have  not  she^en  a  willingness  to  do  myself,  and  with  no  other 
regret  than  that  I  have  not  had  more  time,  more  ability,  and  more  means  to  devote 
ta  this  cause,  which  holds  every  other  good  cause  in  iia  embrace. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant 

HENRY  BARNARD,  2d. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commisnonere  of  Common  SchooU. 

Before  transmitting  the  aboye  letter  to  the  chairman,  the  Sec- 
retary invited  two  members  of  the  committee,  (John  Cot4on  Smith, 
of  Sharon,  and  Samuel  Rajnmond,  of  New  Canaan,)  to  examine 
the  original  bills  and  vouchers  for  the  expenditures  incurred  by 
him.  They  did  so,  and  reported  to  the  committee  that  such  ex- 
penses had  been  incurred  for  the  objects  specified.  The  committee 
agreed  unanimously  to  the  following  report,  which  was  accepted 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Educatton^reopecting  the  expenoee 
of  the  Board  of  Commiaeionero  of  Common  SchooU. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report 
of  the  Comptroller,  stating  the  amount  and  date  of  sundry  orders  drawn  by  him 
in  favor  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  have  had  the  same 
uider  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  procured  ttom  the 
Comptroller  the  items  of  account  embraced  in  such  orders,  and  do  find : 
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1.  Than  waidrmwn  under  ipecial  molationi  of  the  General  Anemlily,  or 

odwrwiie,  for  whieh  the  Board  are  in  no  war  rMpoosible, $459  40 

S.  For  the  compeowtion  of  the  Seeietary,  in  183B-0, 885  00 

Expeniet  of  do.  duly  audited, 686  44 

For  the  compeniation  of  the  Secretary,  in  1839-40, 1005  00 

Expeniet  of  do 687  89 

DrawD  on  aeooiut  of  compenHtion  and  ezpeoMi  for  1840-41,  thus  far,     650  00 

Under  the  first  olass  of  expenses  Is  inoluded  $35  for  printing  and  distribnting 
in  1838  ihe  entire  school  law ;  $87  40  for  printing  and  distributing  the  aot  of 
1839,  with  Ihe  old  laws,  to  every  district  and  society ;  $330  granted  by  the  le^ 
islature  of  1840,  for  binding  the  school  documents  of  1839-40,  together  with  sadi 
back  nnmbers  of  the  Joortwl  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Legislature.  The  whole  expense  nnder  the  last  resolution  actually  incurred 
by  the  S^retary,  as  appears  from  the  original  bills,  was  $531  55.  The  items 
nnder  the  second  class  of  expenses  are  specified  in  the  accompanying  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Bou^.  They  all  appear  in  the  bills  on  file  in  the  Comp- 
troller's office,  which  were  audited  for  the  first  year  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
School  Fund ;  and  for  the  second,  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Church. 

Fft>m  the  documents  before  the  Conmiittee,  it  appears  that  the  average  annual 
expense  of  the  Board,  including  what  remains  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
current  year,  amounts  to  less  than  $1,589. 

Of  this  sum  the  average  annual  compensation  of  Ihe  Secretary  is  $998. 

The  average  annual  expense  is  less  than  $591  44. 

The  compensation  of  the  Secretary  has  been  allowed  on  the  same  principle  that 
every  other  per  diem  officer  is  paid,  and  his  expenses  have  been  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  the  mdlBsures  of  the  Board  and  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  aocounti 
Iiave  been  duly  audited  and  allowed. 

It  appears  further,  that  the  Secretaiy  has,  of  his  own  accord,  and  to  promote 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  prosperity  of  the  common  schools,  expended  more 
than  the  wliole  amount  of  his  compensation.  The  Committee  conclude  by  re- 
ferring to  the  accompanying  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  the  labors  and  expenses  of  this  department  of  the  public  service, 
and  by  expressing  their  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
has  been  well  advised  and  nsefnl,  and  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  Secretary 
deserving  of  general  approbation. 

Per  order,  ALFRED  SMITH, 

Chairman  pro  tern. 

The  Board,  in  their  last  report,  in  1842,  make  the  following  stated 
ment  as  to  the  expenses  and  services  of  the  Secretary : 

*^  As  some  misunderstanding  prevails  on  this  subject,  by  which  great  injustice 
has  been  done  to  Mr.  Barnard,  as  well  as  to  the  Board,  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that— 

No  member  of  the  Board,  as  such,  has  received  any  thing,  either  as  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered,  or  for  expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Board,  or  in  promoting,  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  the 
objects  of  their  appointment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  has  been  paid  for  his  services  the  sum  authorized 
by  law,  and  on  the  same  principle,  that  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  eveiy 
per  diem  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  State  or  National  Government  is  paid.  He 
nas  not  asked,  or  received,  compensation  for  time  spent  Out  of  the  State  on  his 
own  business,  or  for  purposes  of  health  or  recreation.  The  whole  amouut  allowed 
him,  in  the  way  of  compensation,  for  nearly  four  years'  devotion  to  the  interest 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  is  $3,747,  or  $937  a  year ;  and  this  sum, 
and  more,  he  has  expended  back  again  in  promoting,  what  he  supposed  to  be,  tho 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  these  schools. 

The  aggregate  expense  authorized  or  incurred  by  the  Board,  since  its  organiza- 
tion to  this  time,  including  both  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  Secretary, 
is  $5,816  31,  or  $1,473  a  year ;  and  for  every  dollar  thus  drawn  fh>m  the  trea- 
sury, an  equal  amount  has  been  expended,  by  voluntary  contribution,  to  promote 
the  general  object. 

The  expenses  of  the  Board  have  been  paid,  not  out  of  the  School  Fund,  but  out 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  treasury. 

In  oonolttding  this  Report,  which  will  terminate  the  connection  of  some  of  the 
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undenigned,  with  tbe  Board,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ezpresBing  our  eonvictian 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  measures  of  the  Legislatare,  in  the  cause  of  gf^^neral 
education.  We  can  truly  bear  testimony  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  ability 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  which  he  has  exhibited  from  the  beginning,  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  his  appointm^t,  and  carrying  forward  his  noble  and  weil> 
directed  efforts  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  our  youth.  Uis  labors  will  long  be  felt  in 
our  schools,  and  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  entertain  just  and  liberal  Tiews 
on  education  :  and,  whether  appreciated  or  not,  he  will  assuredly  have  the  satia- 
fiMtion  of  havmg  generously,  with  little  or  no  pecuniary  compensation,  contribated' 
ibur  of  the  prime  years  of  his  life  to  the  advancement  of  a  cause  wcdl  worthy  of 
the  persevering  eSbrta  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men.'' 

Well  might  Mr.  Barnard  exclaim,  as  he  did  after  inserting  the 
above  in  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal, — '*  We  have 
felt  keenly  the  injustice  which  has  been  done  our  motives  for  aban- 
doning a  profession  to  which  we  had  devoted  three  years  of  pre> 
paratory  study,  and  all  other  pursuits  quite  as  congenial  to  our 
taste,  to  assume  an  office,  which,  because  it  was  new,  was  likeljr 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  because  it  touched  so  many 
living  interests,  and  habits  of  a  century's  growth,  would  be  sure  to 
array  against  it  in  the  honest  prejudices  of  many.  The  measure 
originated  in  the  united  action  of  all  parties  of  the  Legislature  of 
1838,  and  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  Board,  composed  as 
it  has  been  of  men  of  differing  views  in  politics  and  religion,  to 
keep  it  aloof  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  both.  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  satisfaction,  that  we  have  made  many  warm  per- 
sonal friends,  and  experienced  much  personal  kindness  and  hosfn- 
tality  from  men  of  every  shade  of  political  and  religious  opinion. 
The  hand  of  fellowship  in  this  cause,  and  the  pledge  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  has  been  exchanged  with  thousands,  without  our 
knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  their  views  on  other  matters." 

"  For  every  dollar  which  has  been  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  on 
account  of  the  expenses  or  compensation  of  this  office,  we  have 
expended  a  like  amount,  or  more,  out  of  our  own  funds,  and  the 
voluntary  contributions  which  a  few  friends  of  common  schools 
have  placed  at  our  disposal.  Not  one  farthing  of  what  we  have 
received  as  compensation  for  our  time  and  labor  for  two  years,  has 
been  applied  to  our  own  personal  benefit  or  expenses,  but  to  advance 
the  cause  of  common  school  education  in  this  State.  For  this  we 
ask  or  expect  neither  credit,  thanks,  or  pecuniary  return  ;  but  we 
do  claim,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
of  our  professions,  and  willingness  to  do  what  we  ask  others  to 
do — to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  promoting  the  more  thorough  and 
complete  education  of  every  child  in  the  State.  We  look  for  our 
reward  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ever  extending  results  of  edu- 
cational effi)rts,  and  in  the  consciousness  that  we  have  labored  with 
fidelity  on  our  small  allotment  in  this  great  field  of  usefulness." 
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p  II.    As  TO   THE   MEASUKES  AND   RESULTS. 

The  following  review  of  the  state  of  the  common  schools  in 
i  1842,  and  of  the  public  mind  and  the  school  law  respecting  them 

in  some  important  particulars,  in  connection  with  the  measures 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Board  in  their  \ 
behalf  since  1838,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Barnard's  Fourth  Annual 
Report 

Prior  to  1 838,  there  was  no  official  information  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  common  schools,  for  whose  support  the  avails  of 
more  than  two  millions  of  permanent  funds  were  appropriated. 
There  was  less  accountability  required  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  system,  and  the  expenditure  of  this  large 
amount  of  money,  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  public 
service.  There  was  no  department  or  officer  of  the  government 
charged  with  the  special  supervision  of  this  great  interest ;  and 
the  statute  book,  for  nearly  a  half  century,  bore  few  traces  of  any 
efficient  legislation  to  secure  the  progress  of  the  system,  or  promote 
the  usefulness  of  the  schools. 

*^The  facts  collected  under  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1837,  and,  at  the  expense,  and  by  the  exertions  of  individuals,  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1838,  induced  the  Legislature  of  that 
year,  with  great  unanimity,  ''  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision 
of  the  common  schools,"  by  bringing  their  condition,  at  all  times, 
before  parents,  and  local  school  officers  in  the  register  to  be  kept 
by  the  teacher,  and,  annually,  before  the  school  societies,  in  the 
reports  of  school  visitors,  and  before  the  Legislature  and  the  State, 
in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools. 
While  this  Act  leaves  every  member  of  the  community  in  his 
unabridged  rights,  as  regards  the  education  of  his  own  children, 
and,  school  societies  and  districts  to  maintain  and  manage  the 
schools,  to  correct  abuses,  and  carry  out  desirable  reforms,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment,  it  aims  to  secure  the  more  particular 
attention  of  local  committees  to  their  supervision,  and  to  enlist  the 
counsel  and  experience  of  a  Board,  and  the  entire  time,  strength, 
and  talents  of  one  person,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information, 
to  discover,  devise,  and  recommend  plans  of  improvement,  and  to 
awaken,  enlighten,  and  elevate  public  sentiment,  in  relation  to  the 
whole  subject  of  popular  education.  Such  was  the  general  nature 
and  scope  of  the  legislation  of  1838.  The  great  leading  object 
had  in  view,  was,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  as  to 
existing  defects  and  desirable  improvements,  in  every  practicable 
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way,  as  the  only  basis  of  sound  legislative,  local  or  individual 
action  on  the  subject.  To  what  extent,  in  what  manner,  and  with 
what  results  this  obiect  has  been  prosecuted  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extracts. 

I.  Prior  to  1838,  there  was  a  great  want  of  infbrmation  aa  to  the  pnctieal 
working  of  oar  aohool  ayatain,  and  3ie  meana  of  popalar  edncation  generaDy  in  the 
atate. 

To  aapply  this  information,  an  inquiry  was  commenoed,  and  haa  been  continued 

for  nearly  four  years,  oovering  the  following  partioalnrs. 

[7%e  inquiriet  were  originaUy  made  in  ten  eirctdars  and  biankt/or  achoel  re/Knu,  imi 
iMr0  t^terwonU  MghUy  modified  and  embodied  in  tkie  SchedvU.] 

I. — NAMS,  TKRRrrORIAL   CONDITION,   POPULATION,   AND    PECUNIAET    REaOURCBa    OV 

TBI  DiaraioT,  or  looazjtt  of  the  school. 

1.  Local,  or  neighborhood  name  t 

2.  Territoiial  extent?  length?  breadth? 

3.  Thickly  or  sparsely  populated  ? 

4.  Population  by  last  census ;  date  of  census  ? 

5.  Classification  of  population  by  age — (a)  Number  under  5  years  of  age  T  (h)  be- 
tween  5  and  15  7   (c)  between  15  and  20? 

6.  Number  of  families  residing  in  district  ? 

7.  Classification  of  families  according  to  occupation^a)  Number  engaged  in  agri 
culture  ;  (b)  do.  in  trade  or  shop-keeping ;  (c)  do.  in  mechanic  shops ;  (a)  do.  in  nc- 
tories  or  mills ;  («)  do.  in  navigation  ;  (/)  do.  in  banks ;  (g)  do  in  public  offices ;  (A) 
clergymen ;  (i)  lawyers ;  {J)  physicians ;  (k)  not  actively  engaged  in  any  business ;  (0 
day  laborers  i 

8.  Classification  as  to  right  of  voting,  whole  number— (a)  Number  of  voters  as  to 
municipal  matters  generally ;  (b)  do.  as  to  levying  taxes ;  (c)  do.  as  to  estaUishing  and 
regulating  school  ? 

9.  Amount  of  valuation  of  taxable  property — (a)  Real  estate  ?  (6)  penonal  ?  (e) 
mixed  ?  (d)  polls  ? 

10.  Amount  of  funds  of  aU  kinds  (escept  school-houses,  premises,  and  appendages,) 
belonging  to  school  ? 

^  11.  Amount  of  annual  income — (a)  State  or  town  (other  than  district)  fund?  (6)  da. 
property  tax  7  (c)  from  district  property  tax  ?  (d)  from  rate  or  tuition  paid  by  parents  ? 
(«)  from  donations  or  subscriptions  hy  individuals? 
12.  Number  of  schools  in  the  district,  of  every  grade,  public  and  private? 

I.— SCHOOL  PREMISES. 

A.   GBNERAL. 

1.  Place  where  school  is  kept — (a)  In  building  designed  and  used  only  for  school  ? 
{b)  in  building  built  or  used  for  other  purpose  ? 

2.  In  whom  is  the  title  to  the  site  and  school-house  vested  7 

3.  By  whom  was  the  site  purchased,  and  building  erected — (a)  By  committee  of  dis- 
trict ?  (6)  gift  of  individuals  7 

4.  Cost  of  school  property  at  this  date  7 

5.  Is  the  district  in  debt  for  all,  or  any  part  of  the  same  ? 

6.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  school  property? 
7  Are  there  any  regulations  respecting  it  ? 

B.   BITB. 

1.  Extent  ofthe  site  in  feet?  length?  breadth? 

2.  Cost  of  the  same,  and  present  value  7 

3.  Nature — ^high,  diy,  exposed,  or  sheltered  7 

4.  Condition — (a)  Well  arained  ?  (b)  bounded  7  (c)  inclosed 

5.  Neighborhood,  distance  from  noisy  shop  or  thoroughfare  ? 

6.  Convenient  to  the  population  ?  if  not,  could  a  site  more  central  or  accessible  be 
readily  obtained  7 

7.  By  whom  is  the  site  of  school-house  determined  ? 

8.  What  distance  must  the  pupils,  generally,  travel  before  reaching  the  achool? 

9.  What  is  the  nature  or  general  condition  of  the  roads  ? 

10.  Distance  of  front  of  school-house  from  the  front  line  of  the  grounds  7 

11.  Distance  of  rear  of  school  from  the  rear  line  of  the  grounds  i 

12.  Distance  of  each  side  of  house  from  corresponding  boundaiy  of  lot  7 

13.  Is  the  yard  properly  graded,  fitted  up,  and  divided  for  a  play-ground  for  each  aaxT 

14.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  of  play-ground  7 

16.  Are  suitable  privies  and  urinals  proviaed,  and  kept  always  neatt 
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O.   BOHOOL-ROUn. 

1.  When  WIS  the  ichool-hoose  elected  ? 

2.  At  what  cost  ? 

3.  When  was  the  house  thoroo^hhr  repaired  ? 

4.  Present  condition  as  to  repair  f 

5.  Material — stone,  brick,  or  wood  ? 

6.  Roof--6late,  tin,  or  wood  shingles  t 

7.  Interior — ^painted?  papered? 

8.  External  proportions — ^Length,  breadth,  height  from  ground  f 

9.  Is  there  a  cellar  under  all,  or  any  part  of  the  building? 

10.  Is  the  cellar  at  all  times  dry,  and  properly  drained  and  yentilated  7 

11.  How  high  is  the  ground  floor  above  the  surface  of  cellar  or  ground  beneath? 

12.  Number  of  floors,  or  stories,  and  height  of  each  atory  ? 

13.  Plan  of  each  floor,  on  a  separate  paper,  ^ving  {>&rtitions,  doors,  and  windows. 

14.  Is  there  one  or  more  ante-rooms  provided  with  hooks,  or  shelves,  for  outer 
garments,  umbrellas,  6lc.  ? 

15.  Is  there  a  scraper,  and  mat,  and  old  broom  at  each  outer  door? 

16.  la  there  (a)  sink,  baain,  and  towel ;  (6)  water-pail,  or  pump,  cup,  and  other  oon- 
reniences  ? 

17.  Do  boys  and  girls  enter  the  building  by  the  same  door? 

18.  If  there  is  two  or  more  floors,  axe  tne  stair-cases  strongly  built  and  safe  ?  Do 
the  doors  open  outwards  ? 

19.  Is  each  room  well  light-ed? 

20.  Height  of  lower  sash  of  the  window  from  floor? 

21.  Are  the  sashes  hung  with  weights  ? 

22.  Are  the  windows  furnished  with  outside  blinds  or  shutters,  and  with  inside 
blinds  and  curtains  ? 

23.  How  is  the  building  warmed,  by  fireplace  or  stove  for  wood  or  coal  ?  by  heated 
air  from  furnace  in  the  cellar  ? 

24.  What  means  are  provided  for  ventilation,  t.e.,  for  the  escape  of  the  air  which  has 
become  vitiated  by  respiration  and  other  causes,  and  for  the  introduction  and  difliision 
of  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  in  the  right  condition  as  to  temperature 
and  moisture  ? 

25.  Are  the  means  of  ventilation  suflkient  to  secure  the  object,  independent  of  doort 
and  windows  ? 

26.  Are  the  flues  for  the  esMpe  of  vitiated  air,  made  tight  or  smooth  (except  the 
openings  into  the  room)  on  the  inside,  and  carried  up  in  the  inner  wall,  in  as  direct 
ascent  as  practicable,  and  above  the  highest  point  of  the  roof? 

27.  Are  the  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air  provided  with  valves  and  reg- 
isters to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  to  pass  through  them  ? 

28.  Is  there  a  capacioua  vessel,  well  provided  with  fresh  water^  on  any  furnace  or 
stove? 

29.  Is  there  a  thermometer  in  every  room,  and  is  the  temperature  in  winter  allowed 
to  atuin  beyond  68  degrees  Fahrenheit,  at  a  level  of  four  feet  from  the  floor? 

30.  What  are  the  arrangements  for  seating  the  pupils  ?  a  separate  seat  for  each  pu- 
pil? or  for  two  ?  or  a  large  number? 

31.  In  the  desks  how  much  top  surface  is  allowed  to  each  pupil? 

32.  Are  the  seats  in  all  cases  with  backs  ?  and  of  varying  height,  so  that  the  young- 
est and  eldest  scholar  can  be  comfortably  seated  in  them? 

33.  Is  the  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks  such  as  to  allow  of  an  aisle,  or  free 
passage  of  at  least  two  feet  around  the  outside  of  the  rooih,  and  between  each  range 
of  seats  for  two  scholars,  and  to  bring  each  pupil  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher  ? 

34.  What  accommodations  are  provided  for  the  teacher? 

N.B,  If  than  it  mon  than  one  Mchool^room,  most  of  tko  above  inqwriot  nnut  bi  m^ 
Mwend  m  rtfermee  to  each  room. 

D.   APTAAATUa  AND  UBKAKT. 

1.  Is  there  a  clock?  a  hand  bell?  compass?  movable  blackboard  ?  terrestrial  globe  7 
real  measures  of  all  kinds,  linear,  superficial,  solid  and  liquid  ?  a  collection  of  real 
objects? 

2.  What  extent  of  blackboard,  or  black  surface  1 

3.  Is  there  a  map  of  the  city  or  town  f  county  ?  state  ?  United  States  ?  American 
continent?  the  world? 

4.  Is  there  a  set  of  outline  maps,  and  plates  to  facilitate  map  drawing  ? 

6.  Is  there  a  numeral  frame  ?  a  set  of  geometrical  solids?  blocks  to  illustrate  cube 
root? 
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6.  Are  there  charts  illu9trating  the  elements  of  the  roice  ?  thepcinclples  of  ekica- 
lion  ?  aasly«is  of  sentences  ?  the  chronology  of  the  world,  and  different  nations  ?  the 
geology  of  the  state  ?  the  distribution  of  plants,  and  animals  orer  the  world  ?  animal  and 
regetable  physiology,  &c.  7 

7.  Is  there  a  magic-lantern  with  diagrams,  or  slides  to  illastrate  natural  history? 
botany  ?  astronomy  f  great  events,  and  great  names  in  history  ?  costumes  and  manner* 
of  different  nations,  6ic.  ? 

8.  Is  there  a  collection  of  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  matter  ?  the  laws  oi 
motion?  mechanics?  hydrostatics?  hydraulics?  pneumatics?  electricity?  optics? 
magnetism^ 

9.  Is  there  a  library  of  books  of  reference,  such  as  a  comprehensive  dictionary  of  the 
English  language ;  a  Greek  lexicon,  and  Latin  do. ;  an  encyclopedia ;  agasetteer,'6tc.  ? 

10.  Is  there  a  library  of  books  for  circulation  ?  and  if  so,  on  what  terms,  and  in  what 
manner  are  the  books  drawn  ? 

IIL— THE  SCHOOL. 

A.   GINSRAL. 

1.  What  is  the  grade  of  the  school  ?  primary  ?  secondary  ?  superior  T 

2.  On  what  principles  is  the  grade  ot  the  school  deteimmed  ?  by  the  sex  ?  by  the  a^ 
or  proficiency  of  the  pupils  ? 

3.  By  what  authority  or  regulations  are  pupils  admitted  ? 

4.  fiy  whom  is  the  teacher  examined  and  employed,  and  to  whom  responsible  ? 

ft.  In  what  manner  is  the  teacher  examined  ?  by  oral  or  written  questions  and  an- 
swers ?  in  public  or  private  ?  alone,  or  with  other  candidates  ? 

6.  What  evidence  is  required  of  good  moral  character  ?  of  aptness  to  teach  ?  <rf 
ability  to  sovem  ? 

7.  In  what  manner  is  tlie  teacher  inducted  into  his  office  7 

N.  B.    Th/B  remaining  inquxrin  are  to  he  addressed  dirsdly  to  the  teacher. 

1.  TBACHBR. 

1.  Teacher's  name  7 

2.  Age  and  place  of  birth  7 

3.  Have  you  attended  a  normal  school  7  which,  and  how  long  ?  * 

4.  Have  you  attended  a  college  7  which,  and  how  long  7 

5.  Have  you  attended  an  academy,  or  any  other  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  in 
which  you  are  now  teaching?  and  now  long? 

6.  Ilow  many  sessions  of  a  teacher's  institute  have  you  attended? 

7.  What  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  have  you  read  ? 

8.  What  books  or  documents  on  schools  or  education  do  you  own  7 

9.  What  educational  periodicals  do  you  take  7 

10.  Do  you  belong  to  any  teacher's  or  educational  association,  and  how  many  of  its 
meetings  nave  you  attended  during  the  last  year  7 

11.  Do  you  keep  a  journal  of  your  reading  on  the  subject  of  education,  or  of  yoar 
observations  in  schools,  or  of  your  own  plans  and  experiments,  and  of  the  improvements 
your  experience  suggests  7 

12.  How  long  have  y^ou  been  employed  in  teaching,  and  in  what  grade  of  schools  ? 

13.  For  how  long  a  time  are  you  engaged  in  this  school  7 

14.  Do  yon  propose  to  make  teaching  your  business  for  life? 

15.  How  many  hours  daily  are  you  occupied  in  the  school? 

16.  Is  your  time  wholly  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  school?  or  is  it  partially 
employed  in  some  other  occupation  ?    If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  it  7 

17.  What  is  your  compensation  per  month? 

O.   ATTSNDANCS. 

1.  Do  you  keep  a  register  of  admission  and  attendance  7 

2.  Number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  registered  during  the  term  ?  boys  7  girls  7 

3.  How  many,  boys  and  girls  respectively,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  four? 
between  four  and  five  7  five  and  six  7  six  and  sevent  seven  and  eight  ?  ei^t  and  nine  T 
nine  and  ten  ?  ten  and  eleven  7  eleven  and  twelve  7  twelve  and  tmrteen  ?  thirteen  and 
fourteen  7  fourteen  and  fifteen  7  fifteen  and  sixteen  ?  over  sixteen  ? 

4.  At  what  age  do  pupils  commonly  enter,  and  at  what  age  do  they  commonly  leave 
school? 

5.  Do  you  have  particular  periods  of  the  year  at  which  pupils  are  admitted  ? 

6.  Is  the  admission  of  pupils  strictly  limited  to  those  particular  periods  ?  or  are  they 
admitted  at  any  period  7 

7.  What  proportion  of  your  pupils  attend  regularly  throughout  the  year  or  teim, 
except  in  sickness  f 
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8.  How  many  Attend  tkne-finarths  of  the  term  T  oiu-half?  less  than  cnu-haift  less 
!iian  mu-fmaihf 

9.  How  do  you  ascertain  the  causes  of  absence  ?  By  recemng  a  written  excuse  T 
by  inquiring  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  ?   if  by  the  latter,  who  makes  the  inquiiy  7 

10.  What  measures  do  you  adopt  to  secure  regular  attendance  ?  by  vacating  their 
seats  after  a  certain  number  of  aosences  without  excuse  ?  by  informing  parents  by 
weekly  or  monthly  reports  ?  by  regulating  the  standing  of  pupils  in  part  by  their 
attendance  ? 

11.  Do  you  enforce  punctuality,  as  well  as  regularity  of  attendance  ?  and  how  ? 

12.  How  many  hours  in  the  day  is  your  school  in  session  ?  and  how  many  intemds 
for  recreation  7 

13.  How  many  half  days  in  the  week  do  you  keep  school  7  do  you  have  half  holidays 
on  Saturday  and  Wednesday  7 

14.  When  and  for  how  long  a  time  are  your  vacations  and  holidays  7 

D.    CLASStPICATION. 

1.  Are  the  pupils  classified  according  to  &ge7 

2.  Is  there  a  distinct  classification  of  the  pupils,  according  to  their  proficiency  in 
each  branch  of  study  7  1. «.,  are  they  classified  according  to  their  proficiency  in  spellmg  7 
in  reading  ?  in  arithmetic  7  or  does  their  proficiency  in  one  branch,  say  that  of  reading, 
regulate  the  classification  in  all  the  branches  7 

3.  Into  how  many  classes,  in  each  branch  respectively,  are  your  pupils  arranged? 
and  how  many  pupils  in  each  class  7 

4.  Do  you  have  a  time-table,  with  an  exercise  for  a  specified  portion  of  each  session  T 
6.  How  many  hours,  or  half-hours,  are  devoted  to  each  subject,  daily  7  weekly  7 

6.  Do  you  keep  class-registers,  in  which  every  absence,  recitation,  and  the  standing 
of  each  member  is  noted  7 

E.    CODRSB   OF  INBTRDCTIOIf. 
1.  PHT8ICAL  DIPARTMIirr. 

1.  Have  you  reflectedon  the  importance  of  pure  air,  correct  personal  habits,  clean- 
liness, and  exercise,  in  the  school  training  of  your  pupils  7 

2.  Have  you  devised  a  series  of  games  or  movements  in  which  your  pupils  can,  at 
proper  times,  engage,  and  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  strength  and  activity  in  all 
the  different  muscles? 

3.  Is  the  play -ground  furnished  with  the  circular  swing  f  vaulting  frame?  climbing 
pole,  or  other  simpler  forms  of  gymnastic  machinery  7 

4.  Is  any  portion  of  the  play -ground  covered,  to  protect  it  from  rain  and  inclement 
weather  7  » 

5.  Do  your  pupils  meet  in  the  play-ground  before  entering  the  school,  and  how  often 
do  they  resort  to  it  during  the  school  session  7 

6.  Are  they  superintended  during  their  sports  and  exercises? 

7.  How  do  you  secure  the  requisite  purity  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
school  and  class-rooms,  at  all  times  7 

8.  Do  you  attend  to  the  postures  of  your  pupils  at  their  desks,  and  recitations? 

9.  Do  you  make  recitation,  reading  aloud,  and  singing,  the  means  of  physical 
training? 

10.  Do  you  apply  the  principles  of  physiology  as  developed  in  text-books,  or  in  your 
oral  instructions  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room,  and  of  daily  expeiience  7 

S.  MORAL  AMD  RILIGIOUS  DIPARTMIMT. 

1.  Is  the  school  daily  assembled  and  dismissed  with  religious  exercises?  with 
prayer  7  reading  of  the  scriptures  ? 

2.  Is  the  Bible  or  selections  read  as  a  religious  exercise  every  day  in  classes  7  or  by 
a  portion  of  the  school  7  or  by  the  teacher  7 

3.  Are  the  pupils  required  to  commit  to  memory  psalms,  passages  of  scriptures,  dco.  ? 

4.  Do  you  give  a  systematic  course  of  lessons  from  scripture  7 

5.  Do  all  children  receive  religious  instruction  daily  7  or  is  it  restricted  to  particular 
days,  and  to  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  7 

6.  In  case  any  parent  objects  to  the  course  pursued  in  conducting  religious  exer- 
cises, or  in  imparting  religious  instruction,  what  course  do  you  pursue  7  Are  the  chil- 
dren of  such  -parents  allowed  to  be  absent  at  the  time  ?  or  excused  from  taking  part  in 
such  exercise  or  instruction  7 

7.  Has  an^  attempt  been  made  by  the  clergy  of  dififerent  denominations  to  give  relig 
ious  instruction  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  to  the  pupils  of  their  sereral  penuaf 
siona  7  and  if  so,  with  what  success  ? 
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8.  Apait  fzom  direct  religious  instruction  and  inflaenee,  what  do  you  do  to  form 
moral  habits,  the  habit  of  always  acting  conscientiously  ?  of  always  telling  iho  Cruf^k — 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth?  of  punctuality  and  regularity  t  of  diligeneet 
of  perseverance?  of  forethought  ?  of  kindness?  of  courtesy?  of  mercy  to  inferior  «iii- 
nuus?  of  forgiveness  ?  of  charitableness  f  of  justice?  of  respect  to  property?  ofreqiect 
ibr  superiors?  of  submission  to  the  authority  of  law?  of  truth?  of  reverence  for  God 
and  obedience  to  his  laws  ? 

9.  Do  vou  administer  the  |ovemment  of  your  school  with  special  reference  to  the 
moral  culture  of  your  pupils  f  in  holding  out  motives  to  study  sad  good  behavior  ?  in  the 
pnnishments  inflicted,  dLC.  ? 

3.  XMTILLSCTUAL  DIPA.ET]nNT. 

1.  Have  you  formed,  for  your  own  guidance,  any  scheme  of  the  work  to  be  done  br 
you  in  developing,  training,  and  storing  the  minds  of  your  pupils?  of  the  order  in  which 
the  several  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind  should  be  developed,  so  that  its  growth 
•hall  be  symmetrical  and  vigorous  ? 

2.  By  what  studies,  and  in  what  manner,  do  you  cultivate  the  power  and  habit  of 
accurate  observation?  memory?  comparison?  calculation?  reflection?  reasoniog? 
imagination?  expression? 

4.   JK8THBTICAL  DIPARTMIIIT. 

1.  Do  you  embrace  in  your  ideas  of  primary  education  the  development  of  the  senti- 
ment  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  love  of  order,  harmony,  and  suitableness,  in  nature,  art, 
literature,  and  life  ? 

2.  Do  you  make  occasional  exctirsions  to  interesting  natural  objects  in  your  nei^ 
borhood,  unprove  the  principal  phenomena  of  nature  as  they  occur,  employ  music, 
drawing,  and  recitation  as  elements  in  this  branch  of  education  ? 

3.  Do  you  have  regard  to  this  department  in  cultivating  order,  cleanliness,  and 
grace  ?  in  the  personal  habits  of  your  pupils  ? 

5.  XNDUSTEIAL  SBPA,aTlISRT. 

1.  Are  any  industrial  branches  taught,  such  as  sewing,  knitting,  dress-making,  dec.  ? 
at  what  hours  ?  and  by  whom  ? 

2.  Do  you  communicate  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  domes- 
tic and  rural  economy,  and  of  technology  ? 

STUDIES  AND  TBZT-BOOKB. 

1.  Enumerate  the  branches  taught,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  to  each 
branch? 

2.  Enumerate  the  books  used  in  teaching  each  branch  ? 

3.  Mention  what  books  are  used  by  e^ph  class  ? 

4.  By  what  authority  are  the  books  introduced  into  the  school  ? 

5.  Do  you  experience  any  difficulty  in  inducing  parents  to  provide  the  necessary 
books? 

6.  How  many  pupils  are  unprovided  with  all  the  necessary  books  and  statiooeiy  T 

7.  Can  all  the  books  required  be  obtained  without  difficulty  in  the  neighborhood  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  plan  adopted  for  supplying  poor  children  with  books,  slates,  dec., 
gratuitously  or  at  reduced  prices  7 

9.  Are  the  school-books  used  considered  by  ^ou  in  every  respect  satisfactory  ? 

10.  Have  you  any  improvement  to  suggest  m  the  books,  or  mode  of  supplying  the 
school? 

U.  Are  writing  materials  provided  by  the  children?  by  the  teacher?  by  the  local 
school  committee  ?  or  how  7 

MKTHODf. 

1.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  branches,  do  you  practice  individual  teaching  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  you  practice  the  collective  and  simultaneous  method,  or  address 
your  teaching  to  a  class  or  the  school  7  « 

3.  Are  your  collective  lessons  devoted  to  subjects  on  which  improvement  depends  on 
the  amount  of  individual  practice,  as  reading  and  spelling,  or  to  subjects  connected 
with  manners,  morals,  and  religion  ? 

4.  Do  you  aim  to  characterize  your  collective  lessons  by  simplicity,  both  of  maimer 
and  illustration,  and  by  animation,  both  of  voice  and  manner  ? 

5.  Do  you  rest  satisfied  if  you  obtain  an  answer  to  a  question  from  one,  or  do  you 
repeat  and  remodel  the  question  till  the  matter  is  understood  and  answered  by  all  ? 

6.  Do  you  employ  your  pupils  as  monitors  of  order?  attendance,  &c.  ? 

7.  To  what  extent  do  you  employ  your  pupils  as  monitors  in  teaching  ? 

8.  Do  you  train  every  monitor  in  every  lesson  he  is  to  teach  ? 
0.  Do  your  monitors  receive  any  remuneration  or  distinction? 
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0.  What  bnnches  mre  taught  oraHy  T 

11.  Are  the  pupile  exercised  in  catechising  each  other? 

12.  Are  the  pupils  exercisea  in  giving  written  answers  to  written  questions  T 

13.  Do  you  occasionally  require  your  pupils  to  write  from  memory  an  abstract  of  the 
lesson? 

14.  Voyoa  call  on  your  scholan  to  recite  individually  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
arranged  m  the  class  f 

15.  Do  you  put  out  your  questions  to  the  whole  class  or  school,  and  then  point  to  the 
individual  to  answer  f 

16.  Do  you  require  every  error  to  be  corrected  by  the  pupil  making  it,  after  it  hat 
been  corrected  by  another  pupil,  or  b^  yourself? 

17.  Do  ^ou  aim  at  giving  your  pupils  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  few  subjects,  or 
a  superficisl  acquaintance  with  many  ? 

18.  Do  you  feel  at  the  close  of  eveiy  lesson  that  your  pupils  really  understand  what 
they  have  been  attending  to,  and  that  the  subject  has  become  a  means  of  intellectual 
development  ? 

19.  Are  lessons  in  the  various  branches  pr«M;nbed  for  preparation  at  home  ? 

20.  Do  you  have  recourse  occasionally  to  sLQ^ins,  or  gymnastic  exercises,  to  relieve 
the  mind,  and  sustain  the  attention  of  your  pupils  during  the  progress  of  a  lesson  ? 

21.  For  how  many  consecutive  minutes  do  you  keep  a  class  at  recitation  or  lesson  ? 

22.  To  what  extent  do  you  j^ractice  the  system  of  interrogation,  i.e.,  a  plan  of  care- 
fully devised  questions,  by  which  the  limits  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  is  discovered,  and 
he,  at  the  same  time,  is  led  to  infer  some  new  truth  ? 

23.  Do  you  require  frequent  and  full  explanation  from  your  pupils  of  the  meaning 
and  etymologies  of  words,  used  in  their  spelling,  reading,  and  other  lessons  ? 

24.  Do  you  avoid  indefinite  questions,  and  such  as,  by  admitting  of  only  "  yes,"  or 
"  no"  for  an  answer,  encourage  guessing  ? 

25.  Do  you  employ  the  elliptic,  or  suggestive  system,  in  which  the  pupil  is  expected 
to  fill  up  in  a  statement  an  important  omission,  or  to  infer  the  fact  or  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition which  logically  follows  from  so  much  as  is  stated .' 

26.  However  important  you  may  deem  one  or  more  of  these  or  other  methods,  do  you 
aim  to  vary  the  same  and  to  adapt  your  methods  to  the  study,  the  difficulty,  the  class, 
or  the  individual  in  hand  7 

27.  Do  you  aim  to  bring  your  own  mind  and  heart  into  immediate  and  creative  con* 
tact  with  the  mind  and  heart  of  each  pupil  ? 

28.  Give  a  statement  of  any  peculiarity  of  method  pursued  by  you  ? 

8PSLL1NO. 

1.  Do  yon  classify  your  school  in  reference  to  spelling,  as  distinct  from  reading 

2.  Do  you  confine  the  spelling  exercise  to  a  text-book  in  spelling  ? 

3.  Do  you  require  a  definition  or  explanation  of  every  word  put  out  in  the  spelling 
exercise  ? 

4.  Do  you  sometimes  test  correctness  in  spellinji;,  by  dictating  sentences  containing 
one  or  more  words  of  the  spelling  lesson,  to  be  written  on  the  blackboard  or  slate  ? 

5.  Do  you  put  out  the  words  to  be  spelled  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
spelling-book  t 

6.  Do  you  Call  on  the  pupils  to  spell  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  class  f 

7.  Do  you  put  out  the  word  to  the  whole  class,  and  then  designate  the  pupil  who 
shall  spell  the  same  ? 

8.  Do  you  practice  your  pupils  in  both  oral  and  written  spelling  of  the  more  difficult 
words? 

9.  Do  you  require  the  pupil  to  write  on  the  blackboard  the  word  he  has  misspelled 
orally  ? 

10.  Do  you  practice  the  method  of  dictating  a  nnmber  of  words  to  be  written  by  the 
class  as  a  general  exercise  ? 

11.  Do  ^ou  require  that  the  pupils  should  pass  their  slates  or  papera  containing 
their  spelling  lesson,  to  be  corrected  by  each  other  ? 

12.  Do  you  require  each  pnpil  to  rewrite  correctly,  and  spell  orally,  the  words 
which  have  been  misspelled  m  the  writing  exercise  ? 

13.  Do  you  require  the  pupil  to  pronounce  the  word  before  he  attempts  to  spell 
the  same  ? 

14.  Do  you  require  the  pupil  to  pronounce  each  syllable  as  he  spells  it,  together 
with  the  syllable  already  pronouncea  ? 

15.  Do  you  require  your  elder  pupils  to  copy  pieces  of  poetry  and  exercise  in  gram- 
mar, with  a  view  to  improvement  in  spelling? 

16.  Do  you  require  frequent  exercise  in  original  composition,  partly  to  test  and  im» 
prore  their  habits  of  spelling,  as  well  as  of  punctuation  and  o^italisation  ? 
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KKADINO. 

1.  Do  TOO  define  and  limit  the  portion  to  be  read  by  a  class? 

2.  is  the  portion  assigned  of  such  moderate  length  as  to  allow  of  its  being  read  three 
or  four  times  at  each  lesson  ? 

3.  Do  you  read  all  or  any  portion  of  the  lesson  at  the  time  it  is  given  oat,  by  the  way 
of  example  ? 

4.  Do  you  give  illustration  or  explanation  of  obscure  illusions,  difficalt  words,  sad 
point  to  sources  of  information  as  to  such  and  similar  difficulty  ? 

5.  Do  you  requiie  every  member  of  the  class  to  bt  sttentive  while  one  is  reading  ? 

6.  Do  you  caH  on  the  class  to  read  in  the  order  in  which  thev  are  seated? 

7.  Do  you  commence  each  lesson  at  the  same  place  in  the  class  ? 

8.  Do  you  exact  particular  attention  to  the  position  of  the  reader  ? 

9.  Do  you  require  that  he  throw  his  shoulders  back,  and  hold  the  book  at  the  right 
distance,  and  eleyation  7 

10.  Do  vou  try  to  break  up  monotonous  tones  by  requiring  the  pupil  to  write  a  sen- 
tence on  the  blackboard,  ana  then  to  read  the  same  ? 

11.  Do  ^ou  allow,  as  an  occasional  exercise,  a  claas,  or  each  member  of  a  class,  to 
select  a  piece  for  reading  ? 

12.  Do  you  point  out  on  the  mtp,  or  require  the  pupil  to  point  out  all  places  occur- 
ring in  the  lesson  read  ?  .  ' 

13.  Do  you  encourage  mutual  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  class,  as  to  meaning 
of  words  ? 

14.  Do  you  encourage  a  free  detection  of  errors  7 

15.  Do  you  require  at  the  beginning,  or  close  of  a  lesson,  an  explanation  of  the  gen- 
eral character,  style,  and  subject  of  the  lesson  ? 

16.  Do  you  teach  the  definitions,  and  etymologies,  and  spelling  of  words  in  the  lead- 
ing lessons  7 

17.  Do  you  occasionally  require  the  class  to  read  in  concert? 

18.  Do  you  occasionally  require  the  class  to  write  a  composition  on  the  subject  of 
the  lesson  ? 

19.  Do  you  require  every  error  in  reading  to  be  corrected  by  the  pupil  making  it? 

oouposmoN. 

1.  Do  you  classify  your  pupils  in  reference  to  writing  composition  ? 

2.  Do  you  accustom  your  youngest  pupils  to  write  or  print  words  and  short  sentences 
on  the  slate,  from  vour  dictation  7 

3.  Do  you  ask  them  to  print  or  write  something  about  what  they  have  seen  in  coming 
to  school,  or  read  in  the  reading  lesson  ? 

4.  As  a  preliminary  exercise  in  composition,  do  vou  engage  them  in  familiar  talk 
about  something  they  have  seen  in  their  walk,  and  has  happened  in  and  about  the 
school?  and  when  they  have  got  ideas,  and  can  clothe  them  orally  in  words,  do  you 
allow  them  as  a  privilege  to  write  or  print  the  same, on  the  slate  or  paper? 

5.  Do  you  give  out  a  number  of  words,  and  then  ask  your  pupils  to  frame  sentences 
in  which  those  words  are  used  7 

6.  Do  you  require  your  older  pupils  to  keep  a  journal,  or  give  an  account  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  as  an  exercise  m  composition  7 

7.  Do  you  instruct  your  pupils  as  to  the  most  approved  form  of  dating,  commencing, 
and  closing  a  letter,  and  then  of  folding;  and  addressing  the  same  for  the  post-office? 

8.  Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  write  a  letter  in  answer  to  some  supposed  inqnineSi 
or  about  some  matter  of  business  ? 

9.  Do  you  request  your  older  pupils  to  write  out  what  they  can  recollect  of  a  sermon 
or  lecture  they  have  heard,  or  of  a  book  they  have  been  reading? 

10.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  usually  commence  writing  easy  sentences  ox  com- 
positions 7 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Do  you  make  your  pupils  understand  that  the  rules  of  grammar  are  only  the  recog- 
nized usages  of  language  7 

2.  Do  you  give  elementary  instruction  as  to  parts  of  speech  and  rules  of  constractiont 
in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons  f 

3.  Do  you  accustom  your  pupils  to  construct  sentences  of  their  own,  using  different 
parts  of  speech,  on  the  blackboard  ? 

4.  Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  correct  speaking,  so  as  to  train,  by  your  own  exam- 
|Ae,  your  pupils  to  be  good  practical  grammarians  7 

5.  At  wnat  age  do  your  pupils  generally  commence  this  study  ? 
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AEITHHKTIC. 

1.  Are  your  pupili  classified  in  arithmetic  T 

2.  Do  you  have  a  specified  time  assigned  for  attention  hj  classes,  or  the  whole 
•chool,  to  this  study  ? 

3.  Do  you  use  a  numeral  fratiUj  and  commence  with  and  constantly  refer  to  tennbU 
objects  in  giving  elementary  ideas  of  number  ? 

4.  Do  you  question  at  every  step  in  an  arithmetical  operation  ? 

5.  Do  you  eiplain  easily  and  constantly  all  terms  and  marks  ? 

6.  Do  vou  accustom  your  pupils  to  connect  the  abstract  principle  of  the  book  with  the 
objects  about  them  ? 

7.  Do  you  make  constant  use  of  the  blackboard  ? 

8.  Do  you  go  through  a  regular  system  of  mental  arithmetic  with  each  class  or 
pupil  ? 

9.  Do  you  allow  a  pupil  or  class  to  proceed  to  a  Mcond  example,  unless  you  are  quite 
sure  the  first  is  thorougnly  understood  ? 

10.  Do  you  always  give  one  or  more  additional  examples  under  each  rule  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  texr*bo#k  ? 

11.  At  what  age  do  yoilr  pupils  generally  commence  arithmetic? 

PBNUANBHir.       . 

1.  How  many  pupils  attend  to  penmanship  ? 

2.  Does  your  whole  school  attend  to  writing  at  the  same  time  T 

3.  How  oden  do  they  attend  to  writing,  in  morning  and  afternoon,  and  how  long  at 
each  exercise  ? 

4.  Have  you  any  physical  exercises  to  give  strength  and  flexibility  to  the  hand  and 
wrist  Z^ 

5.  Do~  you  require  the  books  to  be  kept  clean,  free  from  blots,  and  without  the  cor- 
ners being  turned  do^VTfT 

6.  Have  you  a  system  of  teaching  penmanship? 

7.  Do  you  practice  setting  the  copies  in  each  book  ? 

8.  Do  you  occasionally  write  in  chalk  on  the  blackboard  a  copy,  and  require  the 
whole  school  to  imitate  your  mode  of  doing  (he  same  ? 

9.  How  are  the  pupils  supplied  with  copy  books  ?  with  ink?  with  pens  ? 

10.  Do  you  instruct  your  pupils  in  the  art  of  making  a  pen  ? 

11.  Do  you  use  metal  or  quill  pens  ? 

12.  Do  you  show  your  pupils  how  to  clean,  and  repair  metal  pens  with  a  file  ? 

13.  Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  remove  eveiy  ink-spot  made  by  them,  accidentally 
or  otherwise,  on  the  desk  or  floor  7 

14.  Do  you  allow  the  ink  to  remain  in  the  ink  pots,  or  the  ink  pots  in  the  desk,  ex- 
cept  when  the  class  or  school  is  engaged  in  writing  1 

15.  Do  you  occasionally  encourage  your  pupils  to  exchange  specimens  of  their  pen- 
manship with  pupils  of  some  neighboring  school  or  schools  ? 

16.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  commence  writing? 

OEOORAPHY. 

1.  Have  you  a  compass,  and  do  you  make  your  pupils  acquainted  with  the  four  car- 
dinal points  of  the  heavens,  and  have  you  the  same  marked  on  the  floor  or  ceiling  of 

*    your  school-room  i 

2.  Do  you  learn  them  how  to  find  the  north  star  at  night,  and  to  locate  the  north 
wherever  they  may  be  by  day  ? 

3.  Have  you  a  terrestrial  globe  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  connected  by  a 
hinge,  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  two  hemispheres,  or  map  of  the  world? 

4.  Have  you  a  large  globe  painted  black,  on  which  the  pupils  may  give  an  outline  in 
chalk,  of  latitude,  longitude,  zones,  &c.  ? 

5.  In  the  absence  of  any  globe,  do  you  construct  a  globe,  or  make  use  of  some  com- 
Dkon  object  like  an  apple,  for  this  purpose  ? 

6.  Do  you  aim  to  give  your  ^oung  pupils  clear  and  practical  ideas  of  distance  and 
direction,  and  the  elementury  ideas  of  geography,  b]^  constant  and  familiar  reference  to 
the  well  known  objects  and  physical  features  of  their  own  neighborhood  ? 

7.  Have  you  a  map  of  the  district,  town,  county,  or  state  in  which  the  school  is 
located? 

6.  Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  make  a  map  of  the  school-room,  or  play-ground,  and 
from  that  explain  the  principles  on  which  maps  are  construed,  and  what  they  are 
made  to  represent  ?  ^ 

9.  Do  you  commence  map-drawing  by  accustoming  your  pupils  to  lay  off  the  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude  on  the  blackboard  and  slate  7 

10.  Do  you  find  any  advantages  in  placing  the  map  on  the  north  wall  of  the  room,  o 
hTaing  the  class  recite  facing  the  nortn  7 
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11.  Do  yoa  explain  the  different  tcaJes  on  which  maps  are  oonstnicted  f 

12.  Do  yoa  occasionally  require  your  pupils  to  designate  a  particular  place  both  on 
the  globe  and  on  the  map,  and  also  to  point  with  the  fingier  in  the  direction  of  the 
aame? 

13.  Do  you  connect  the  teaching  of  geography  with  the  reading  lessons,  and  especiany 
with  the  study  of  history  7  . 

14.  Do  you  occasionally  test  their  knowledge  of  geognph;^  hy  questioning  them  as  to 
places  and  productions  of  different  climates  mentioned  in  adyeitiaements,  and  the 
shipping  intelligence  in  the  newspapers  7 

15.  Do  you  occasionally  take  a  book  of  travels,  or  a  voyage,  and  require  yoor  pupils 
to  trace  the  route  of  the  traveler,  on  a  map  of  their  own  oonstraction  T 

16.  Do  you,  especially  with  the  older  pupils,  teach  geography  by  topics  rivers, 
mountains,  lakes  f 

17.  Do  you  accustom  your  older  pupils  to  construct  their  own  geographical  tables,  in 
which  the  different  physical  features  of  a  country,  continent,  or  the  earth,  as  moun- 
tains, rivers,  &c.,  are  classified  by  their  distinguishing  element,  such  as  lengtfi, 
height,  6lc.  7 

8.  At  what  Bge  do  your  pupils  enter  upon  this  study  7 

HISTORT. 

1.  At  what  age  do  your  pupils  commence  the  study  of  history  7 

2.  Do  you,  at  any  period  of  his  education,  endeavor  to  give  each  puoil  a  clear  and 
practical  idea  of  the  measurement  of  time,  i.  e.,  of  the  comparative  lengtn  of  a  minote, 
an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  and  a  vear  7 

3.  Do  you  aim  in  any  way  to  make  him  conceive  the  want  of  his  own  experience 
duriuE  a  day,  a  week,  or  year,  as  constituting  his  own  chronolo^  and  history  for  that 
period  of  time,  and  so  apply  the  idea  to  the  chronology  and  history  of  a  people,  or 
sUte7 

4.  Do  you  modify  the  exercise  of  map-drawing,  by  requiring  your  pupils  to  fill  ap  an 
outline  map  of  the  world,  with  the  nations  as  they  were  at  a  particular  epoch?  and  so 
of  each  country,  as  different  exercises? 

5.  Do  you  occasionally  require  your  pupils  to  denote  on  an  outline  map  of  the  world, 
the  birth-place  (date,  &c.)  of  celebrated  persons  who  have  led  armies,  founded  colonies, 
or  changed  the  moral  aspects  of  the  age  m  which  they  lived  7 

6.  Do  you  always  require  your  pupils  to  study  history  with  constant  reference  to 
geography  and  the  map  ? 

7.  Do  you  accustom  your  pupils  to  make  their  own  tables  and  chronology  7 

8.  Do  you  occasionally  give  out  a  particular  period  in  the  history  of  a  country,  and 
the  world,  as  an  exercise  in  composition  or  conversation,  pointing  out  several  authors 
to  be  consulted  on  the  subject  ? 

9.  Do  you  make  your  lesson  in  history  at  the  same  time  a  reading  lesson  7 

10.  Do  you  aim,  by  the  aid  of  pictorial  representation,  poetic  extracts,  and  vivid  oral 
description,  to  enlist  the  imagination  in  realizing  the  scenery,  occupations,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  whose  history  they  are  studying  7 

11.  Do  you  avoid  the  common  method  of  assigning  a  certain  number  of  pages  for  a 
lesson,  and  requiring  the  pupils  to  answer  the  prepared  questions  thereon  7 

12.  Do  you  aim  to  conduct  your  lessons  in  nistory  mainly  with  a  view  of  showing 
them  how  to  study  it  by  themselves,  and  af\er  they  leave  school,  than  of  going  over 
much  ground  7 

13.  Do  you  aim  to  show  the  influence  which  certain  individuals,  and  classes  of  men, 
exerted  on  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived  7 

DEAWINO. 

1.  Have  vou  acquired  the  art  of  drawing  as  a  beautiful  and  expressive  language,  and 
as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  work  of  education  generally ;  by  exercising  the  eye  and  the 
hand,  training  and  enlarging  several  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  cultivating 
the  taste  in  all  that  depends  on  form,  proportion,  harmony,  and  colors  7 

2.  Do  you  not  find  it  an  indispensable  help  in  teaching  penmanship,  geographjr* 

{>hy8ioIogy,  geometry,  surveying,  navigation,  astronomy,  mechanics,  and  natural  plu- 
osophv  f 

3.  Have  you  prepared  yourself  to  teach  it  to  your  pupils,  for  its  constant  and  manifold 
use  in  almost  every  occupation  in  practical  life ;  to  all  engaged  in  producing  articles  of 
utility,  ornament,  an^aste  ;  and  a  source  of  innocent  and  refining  recreation  in  every 
home  7  ^H 

4.  Do  you  resort  meven  its  simplest  forms  and  exercises,  for  the  purpose  of  inters 
esting  and  employing  your  youngest  pupils,  while  you  are  engaged  in  instructing  the 
more  advanced  classes  7 

5.  If  it  is  a  regular  branch  in  your  scheme  of  instruction,  do  you  teach  it  on  a  sys- 
tem ;  commencing  with  the  first  elements,  and  insisting  on  your  pupUs  giving  theii^ 
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whole  attention  to  each  leason,  and  on  their  acquiring,  by  constant  practice,  accuracy  and 
facili^  in  each  successive  exercise  ? 

6.  Do  you  accustom  them  to  frequent  review  of  the  principles  already  acquired,  and 
teach  them  to  distinguish  practically  between  light  ana  accurate  lines,  and  those  which 
are  coarse  and  careless  7 

7.  Do  they  draw  at  different  times  from  copies,  models,  and  nature  ? 

8.  Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  presence  their  drawings,  both  as  a  check  on  the 
formation  of  careless  and  untidy  habits,  and  as  a  means  of  self-criticism  ? 

9.  Do  you  so  teach  as  to  make  your  pupils  feel  that  even  moderate  success  requires 
attention,  exercises  the  judgment,  cultivates  the  tastes,  makes  the  eye  observant  and 
the  movements  of  the  hand  exact,  and  at  the  same  time  imparts  a  new,  beautiful,  and 
expressive  language  ? 

MC78IC. 

1.  Can  you  sing  by  note? 

2.  Can  you  play  upon  any  instrument  ? 

3.  D6  you  teach  or  cause  sinsiag  in  school,  either  by  rote  or  by  note? 

4.  Do  you  use  singing  as  a  relieving  exercise  for  ill  humor  or  weariness  in  school? 

5.  Do  you  use  any  instrument,  or  have  any  used,  as  an  accompaniment  to  singing? 

6.  Do  you  teach  to  use  the  proper  musical  voice  in  singing? 

7.  Do  you  do  so  from  ear,  or  from  knowledse  of  the  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs  ? 

8.  How  many  of  your  pupils  prove  on  trial  unable  to  understand  music,  or  acquire 
even  a  moderate  degree  ot  proficiency  in  the  practice  ? 

GOVERNMBNT. 

1.  Do  you  enter  on  your  duties  in  the  school-room  in  the  right  spirit,  in  good  health, 
and  with  the  right  preparation  for  vour  work  ? 

2.  Do  you  aim  to  make  your  children  lovt  you,  by  exhibiting  a  strong  sympathy  in 
their  pursuits,  and  a  fondness  for  iheir  company  ? 

3.  bo  you  attend  strictly  to  punctuality,  regularity,  and  order  in  your  own  duties  ? 

4.  Do  you  perform  your  work  with  animation,  exercise  constant  patience,  and  never 
lose  your  temper  ? 

5.  Do  vott  exhibit  firmness,  impartiality,  kindness,  and  parental  regard  toward  your 
scholars  f 

6.  Do  you  see  that  your  oupils  are  all  properly  seated  and  every  way  physically  com> 
fortable,  as  to  light,  air,  ana  temperature  ? 

7.  Do  you  see  that  all  your  children  at  all  times  have  something  to  do,  and  a  motive 
for  doing  it  ? 

8.  Do  you  make  order,  quietness,  and  obedience,  the  %afrt<of  your  school? 

9.  Do  you  aim  to  enlist  the  affection  and  activity  of  the  older  pupils  in  doing  good  to 
you  and  the  school  ? 

10.  Do  you  give  rewards  of  any  kind  ?  places  in  the  class  ?  ticket  ?  prizes,  as  part 
of  your  system  of  government  ? 

U.  What  punishments  are  inflicted  ?  corporal  punishment  ?  confinement  ?  deten- 
tion after  school  is  dismissed  ?  loss  of  place  in  class?  imposition  of  tasks?  and  for 
what  offenses  are  these  and  other  punishments  inflicted  ? 

12.  If  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted,  what  is  the  instrument  used  ?  When  and  where 
is  the  chastisement  eiven? 

13.  Are  you  careful  to  avoid  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  and  to  improve  every  proper 
occasion  for  a  judicious  use  of  praise  ? 

14.  Are  you  careful  to  administer  rebuke  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  in  a  way 
to  evince  a  real  reganl  for  the  feelings  of  the  delinquent  ? 

15.  Do  you  try  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  the  government  of  the . 
school? 

16.  Have  you  had  cases  of  thoroughly  incorrigible  pupils  ?  and  if  so,  what  did  you 
do  with  them  ? 

17.  Do  you  find  that  emulation,  or  the  desire  of  surpassing,  can  be  employed  as  a 
motive  to  study  and  good  behavior,  without  stirring  up  jealousy,  envy,  and  ill-will,  and 
be  made  suborainate  to  the  cultivation  of  kind  and  generous  feelings  ? 

18.  Are  your  rewards  hestowed  mainly  for  evidence  of  intellectual  capacity,  or  for 
habitual  industry,  regular  acquisition,  andf  general  good  conduct  in  relation  to  the  duties 
of  the  school  ? 

19.  Are  your  punishments  unmixed  with  exhibition  of  personal  feelings,  such  as 
anger,  scorn,  sneer,  or  triumph  ? 

20.  Do  you  pay  proper  Tegard  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  culprit,  such  as  s  dis- 
ordered nervous  system,  natural  irritability  and  restlessness  of  temperament,  or  debility 
of  body,  in  administering  punishment? 

21.  Have  you  observed  that  punishment  is  effectual  in  proportion  to  its  certainty 
more  than  to' its  severity  ?  and  more  from  the  manner,  than  its  frequency  ? 
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EXAUINATIONB. 

1.  Have  you  periodical  reriewa  of  leasons  f  weekly  ?  monthly  T  qaarterij  ? 

2.  Do  yott  conduct  the  reviews  by  oral  or  written  questions  and  answers  ? 

3.  Do  pulilic  examinations  of  the  pupils  take  place  periodically  T    monthly  ?  quar- 
teriy?  half  yearly?  annually? 

4.  Who  conducts  the  examinations  f  Legally  appointed  committees  ?  Disinterested 
persons  on  invitation?    The  teacher? 

'5.  On  what  principle  are  the  examinations  conducted?  Is  the  whole  month's, 
quarter's,  half-year's,  year's  work  stated,  and  the  portions  examined  fixed  by  the 
examiners  or  teacher  ? 

6.  Are  parents  invited  to  be  present? 

7.  Do  many  parents  attend?    How  can  they  be  induced  to  attend  more  frequently? 

PAEBNTAL  AMD  PUBUO   INTBEKST. 

1.  How  many  visits  have  been  made  to  your  school  during  the  current  year  or  tenn, 
by  committees  i 

2.  How  many  parents  have  visited  your  school  during  the  same  period  ? 

3.  How  many  visits,  official  and  otherwise,  have  been  paid  to  your  school  during  the 
year  or  term  ? 

4.  How  many  times  have  you  been  invited  to  the  homes  of  your  pupils  ? 

5.  Specify  the  circumstances  that  appear  to  you  to  operate  most  m  retarding,  in  yoor 
locality,  the  progress  of  sound  and  comprehensive  education  ? 

6.  What  improvements  do  you  consider  desirable  in  the  organization  or  administra 
tion  of  your  scnool  ? 

OTBBE  MEANS  OV  POPULAE   BDDCATIOIf. 

1.  Number  of  private  or  select  schools  in  the  district,  or  neighborhood  7 

2.  Grade  and  aesienation  of  each? 

3.  Number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  ? 

4.  Rate  of  tuition  per  term  ? 

5.  Influence  of  these  schools  on  the  common  schools  ? 

6.  Can  the  common  school  be  so  improved  in  organization,  studies,  or  discipline  as 
to  supersede  them,  in  whole  or  in  part  ? 

7.  Name  of  every  lyceum  or  literary  society,  with  date  and  names  of  the  individuals 
principally  engaged  in  organizing  the  same  ? 

8.  Number  of  members  ?    Terms  of  admission  ?    Re^lar  exercises  of  each  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  exercises  calculated  to  interest  and  mstruct  the  community,  beyond 
those  who  are  enrolled  as  members  ? 

10.  Can  any  or  all  of  these  societies  be  improved  so  to  act  more  directly  on,  or  in 
harmony  with  the  instruction  of  the  common  school? 

11.  Name  of  any  library,  not  connected  with  the  common  school?  Date  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  establishment  ? 

12.  Number  of  volumes  ?  Average  annual  increase  ?  Means  for  purchasing  new 
books? 

'13.  Number  of  persons  having  access  to  ?    Conditions  for  drawing  books  ? 

14.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  the  library  on  the  mental  and  nooral  culture  of 
the  community  ? 

15.  Do  you  know  anjr  striking  examples  of  the  influence  of  even  a  good  common 
school  education  in  raising  individuals  bom  under  circumstances  of  extreme  poverty, 
to  positions  of  the  highest  usefulness  ? 

16.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  the  diflTerence  between  the  pecuniary  value  of  edu- 
cated and  uneducated  laborers — between  the  laborer  with  his  hands,  and  the  laborer  with 
his  hands  and  his  mind  ? 

17.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  the  relations  of  a  defective  and  faulty  education,  in 
the  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  to  insanity  ?  The  influence  of  excessive  mental 
labor  on  inherited  predisposition  to  insanity  ? 

18.  Have  you  any  facts  to  show  the  influence  of  idleness  and  ignorance  in  leading 
to  a  career  of  crime  ? 

19.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  criminal,  whose  early  home  and  school 
education  was  properly  s^lended  to  ? 

20.  Is  any  additional  legislation  necessary  to  nrotect  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  from  excessive  labor,  and  secure  to  them,  from  parents,  guardians,  or  employers, 
the  privileges  of  an  elementary  education  ? 

21.  Have  vou  any  vagrant  and  neglected  children  in  your  district  ?  Would  not  a 
school  of  industry  be  desirable  for  such  children  ? 

22.  Do  you  know  of  instances  of  young  criminals  having  been  made  worse  by  having 
been  sent  to  the  county  jail  or  state  prison  ?  Is  not  s  state  reform  school  needed  for 
such  persons  ? 
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Snoh  was  the  natare  and  extent  of  the  infonnation  sooglit.    The  form  in 


which  the  infonnation  was  sooght,  was  intended,  wheneTCjjppraotioabie,  to  invite 
attention  to  the  defeots,  if  any,  or  the  remedy  proposed.  Ine  mode  of  obtaining 
it,  was— 

1.  By  personal  inspection  and  inquiry. 

For  this  purpose,  and  the  collateral  object  of  disseminating  information  thus 
collected,  and  awakening  public  interest,  1  devoted  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
first  two  years  of  my  appointment,  and  a  c^siderable  portion  of  the  last  two. 
During  the  four  years,  I  have  visited  mor«Kn  two-thirds  of  all  the  towns  and 
school  societies  of  the  State,  have  inspected^ore  than  five  hundred  schools  while 
in  session,  have  conferred  with  more  than  1,200  school  teachers,  and  with  one  or 
more  school  visitors  or  district  committee  in  every  society  or  district  visited,  have 
questioned  children  in  the  school  and  out  of  it,  as  to  the  modes  in  which  they 
were  taught,  and  to  ascertain  the  universality  and  practical  nature  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  these  schools,  I  have  inquired  as  to  the  early  intellectual  and  moral 
education  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who  have  become  a  burden  and  an  ex- 
pense to  the  community,  by  their  vices,  poverty,  and  crime. 

To  enable  me  to  correct  and  compare  the  results  of  my  own  observation,  I  have 
employed,  at  my  own  expense,  at  different  times,  six  persons  practically  acquaint- 
ed with,  and  deeply  interested  in,  the  subject,  from  many  years'  experience  as 
teachers  or  school  visitors,  to  visit  most  of  the  towns  in  six,  out  of  the  eight, 
counties  of  the  state.  The  report  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who  has  visited  57 
towns,  including  69  school  societies,  and  addressed  the  children  in  154  schools,  and 
76  public  meetings  of  parents  and  friends  of  education,  is  herewith  appended. 

2.  By  official  returns  from  school  visiters. 

Agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1838,  blank  forms  for  statistical 
returns,  including  the  most  important  points  of  inquiry  above  specified,  were 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  school  visitors,  in  1839  and  1840,  and  returns  were 
were  received,  in  the  course  of  the  two  years,  fW>m  all  but  fifteen  school 
societies.  In  1841,  information,  varying  in  some  particulars,  was  received  from 
the  same  class  of  officers,  in  a  series  of  connected  remarks. 

3.  By  the  annual  reports  of  school  visitors  to  their  respective  societies. 

More  than  one  hundred  of  these  documents,  evincing  the  most  minute  and 
feithful  inquiry,  and  containing  the  results  of  wide  and  long  continued  observa- 
tion and  refiection,  have  been  forwarded  to  this  department. 

4.  By  replies  to  circulars  and  letters  of  inquiry. 

Mure  than  three  thousand  circular  letters,  embracing,  at  different  times,  most 
of  the  points  omitted  in  the  returns  of  school  viutors,  have,  in  the  course  of  four 
years,  been  addressed  to  gentlemen  known  to  be  interested  in,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with,  the  subjects  on  which  information  was  sought.  These  applications 
have  been  invariably  treated  with  respect,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  replies  have 
been  full,  and  satisfoctory. 

5.  By  statements  and  discussions,  in  county  conventions,  and  local  school 
meetings. 

In  these  meetings,  called  by  public  notice,  and  open  to  free  discussion,  the  most 
important  features  of  our  school  system  have  been  fully  considered,  and  many  in- 
teresting and  important  &cts  stated,  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  teachers  and 
school  officers. 

6.  By  reports  from  voluntary  aaBociations  for  the  improvement  of  common 
schools. 

Associations  of  this  character  have  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  some 
o(  which  have  prosecuted  the  object  had  in  view  with  zeal  and  perseverance,  and 
communicated,  from  time  to  time,  to  this  department,  the  results  of  their 
labors. 

The  infonnation,  collected  in  these  various  modes,  have  been  classified,  con- 
densed, and  compared,  and  the  results  have  been  communicated,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  people,  through  the  Reports  of  the  Board,  the 
Connecticut  School  Journal,  and  addresses  at  public  meetings. 

II.  In  1838,  there  was  a  great  want  of  information  respecting  the  schools, 
school  systems,  and  progress  of  popular  education  generally,  in  other  states  and 
countries. 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  there  was  as  many  as  a  dozen  reports,  or  hooka  re- 
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lating  to  th^MDOol  syBtems  of  other  itatee,  out  of  the  office  of  the  CSonumamnier 
of  the  School  Fund,  in  the  State.  An  imprearion  prevailed,  to  aome  extent,  tliat 
the  Conneetient  common  aehool  sjratem,  if  not  the  only  one,  waa  certainly  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  that  little  or  no  attention  had  been  beetowed  on  this  great 
rabject  by  the  legialatares  or  people  of  other  atatea  and  ooontnea.  It  seemed  to 
me  desirable  to  correct  this  erroneous  impression,  and  to  show  to  the  Legialatora 
and  people,  that  much  had  been  already  accomplished,  and  more  was  in  progreas, 
to  derise,  extend,  and  perfect  systems  of  public  education,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  that  in  this  field,  nations  were  now  engaged  in  generous  rivalry  with, 
each  other.  Without  Intending  any  disparagement  to  our  own  school  system,  or 
wishing  to  hold  up  the  schools  or  school  systems  of  other  countries  as  perfect 
models  for  our  imitation  or  adoption,  it  seemed  desirable  to  disseminate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature,  extent,  and  results  of  these  eflbriB,  on  the  Intiad  catholic 
principle, '  that  the  true  greatness  of  a  state  does  not  consist  in  borrowing  notliing 
from  others,  but  in  borrowing  from  all  whatever  is  good,  and  in  perfecting  what  it 
appropriates.*  -Other  states  had  acted  on  this  policy.  Prussia,  near  the  b^nn- 
nine  of  the  present  century,  sent  some  of  her  best  teachers  into  Switzerland  to 
study  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  by  Peetalosi  and  other  educators,  and 
has,  from  time  to  time,  engrafted  upon  her  system,  such  modifications,  and  tried 
in  her  normal  schools,  su^  methods  as  the  experience  of  other  countries  had 
proved  to  be  advantageous,  and  adapted  to  her  circumstances.  Holland,  thioogh 
the  agency  of  her  school  inspectors,  and  voluntary  associations,  haa  made  her 
teachers  acquainted  with  the  methods  and  practices  of  the  best  schools  in  other 
countries.  France,  in  1811,  commissioned  Baron  Cnvier,  and  in  1830  and  1836, 
M.  Cousin,  to  visit  Holland,  Prussia,  and  other  German  States,  and  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools.  The  reports  of  these  distinguished  men  were 
widely  circulated  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  the  report  of  the  latter, 
especially,  have  been  widely  circulated  in  other  countries.  England,  through  her 
Board  of  Poor  Law  Gommiasioners,  before  organizing  her  schools  for  the  training 
of  pauper  children,  commissioned  intelligent  men  to  examine  the  best  schools  in 
Scotland,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  other  Continental  States,  in  order  to  profit 
by  their  experience.  The  same  course  has  been  pursued  in  this  country.  The 
original  Free  School  System  of  New  England,  as  established  in  Massachusetts, 
was  but  a  modification  of  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  and  Germany.  Hie 
first  school  law  of  Connecticut,  enacted  in  1650,  is  almoet  a  literal  transcript  of 
the  school  law  of  Massachusetts,  passed  in  1647.  And  the  school  systems  of 
nearly  all  the  stotes  have  been  fhimed  substantially  after  these  two — all  of  them, 
however,  embracing  some  modifications,  better  to  adapt  them  to  their  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  society.  In  1835,  the  legis- 
tnre  of  New  York  published  an  outline  of  the  Prussian  schofl  system,  consisting 
of  answers  given  by  a  gentleman  then  travelling  in  this  country  as  commissioner 
from  the  king  of  Ftussia.  to  a  series  of  questions  proposed  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools.  This  was  afterwards  reprinted  by  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusettfl.  In  1836,  Prof.  Stowe  was  requested  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio  to  col- 
lect, during  his  contemplated  tour  in  Europe,  facts  and  information  in  relation  to 
the  various  systems  of  public  instruction,  and  to  make  report  thereof  on  his  re- 
turn. This  report,  which  was  confined  principally  to  elementary  public  instruc- 
tion in  Prussia  and  Wirteroberg,  was  printed  by  order  of  the  legislature,  and  sub- 
sequently published  by  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Massachusetts, 
and  other  states.  In  1839,  President  Bache,  after  two  years  of  personal  examin- 
ation, made  a  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  orphan  institutions,  and  schools 
of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  in  Europe,  which  constitutes  an  octavo 
volume  of  666  pages.  This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
which  has  been  made  to  the  oauste  of  education. 

The  information  embodied  in  these  various  reports  respecting  public  elementary 
education  in  Europe,  was  spread  before  the  Legislature  as  an  appendix  to  my  re- 
port in  1840,  and  sent  to  every  school  district,  together  with  selections  from  more 
than  thirty  publications  besides.  This  document  is  equal  to  a  volume  of  400 
pages  of  the  same  type  as  the  statutes  of  the  state,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
complete  account  of  public  elementary  education  embodied  in  a  single  volume. 

The  more  recent  school  documenta,  in  several  of  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  have  been  marked  by  great  ability  and 
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reiearoh,  and  have  thrown  mvoh  light  on  the  aotual  oondition,  and  modes  of  im- 
proving oommon  achools.  By  an  interchange  of  dooumenii.  and  personal  and 
written  oommunioations  with  gentlemen  oonnected  with  this  aepartment  in  their 
respeottve  states,  and  some  opportunities  of  personal  inspection  of  the  schools,  I 
have  aimed  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  education  in  tiie 
United  States.  Such  portions  of  the  above  dooumeots,  and  such  fSMts  as  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  in  other  ways,  which  seemed  applicable  to  our  own  ciroom- 
Btances  for  warning,  encouragement,  or  imitation,  have  been,  liom  time  to  time, 
oommnnicated  to  the  legislature,  and  to  the  public. 

It  would  be  strange,  if  an  effort  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  this  glorious 
progress  of  universal  education  in  difl^ent  states  and  countries,  of  this  common 
efibrt  of  the  nations  to  lift  from  human  nature  the  burden  of  ignorance  and  error, 
of  this  glorious  emulatbn  in  adding  to  the  common  stock  of  human  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  happiness,  should  be  nude  a  matter  of  reproach ;  and  much  more,  if 
it  should  be  so  far  misconstrued  as  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  deliberato  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  to  imposa  a  foreign  scnool 
system  upon  Conneotiont  Oartain  it  is,  that  Connecticut,  if  she  is  true  to  her 
past  history,  will  not  long  remain  cold  and  lifeless  amid  this  common  xeal  for  im- 
provement, this  universal  sympathy  and  eflbrt  to  promote  the  dignity  of  man. 

III.  In  1838,  no  fiicilities  haid  been  offered  to  such  persons  as  wished  to  become 
teachers,  to  prepare  themselves  by  an  appropriate  course  of  study,  and  a  praotioal 
aoouaintanoe  with  the  labors  and  duties  of  the  school-room,  for  the  work. 

The  necessity  or  importance  of  providing  such  facilities  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
fession and  art  of  teaching,  as  the  oommon  sense  and  universal  experience  of 
mankind  had  proved  to  be  important  and  necessary  in  every  other  profession,  and 
in  every  other  art,  had  been  but  little  discussed  in  our  public  journals,  in  legisla- 
tive halls,  or  in  public  addresses.  The  want  of  information  and  interest  on  this 
subject  it  has  been  a  leading  object  to  provide  for  through  the  Journal,  in  reports 
to  the  Legislature,  and  in  every  form  of  reaching  the  public  mind.  As  a 
demonstration  of  what  might  be  dune  to  improve  the  existing  qualification  of 
school  teachers,  arrangements  were  made  in  Hartford,  in  183^0,  by  which,  in 
the  autumn,  a  class  of  twenty-six  young  men,  and  in  the  spring,  a  class  of  sixteen 
young  ladies,  were  enabled,  without  any  expense  to  them,  to  review  and  continue 
their  studies  under  the  recitations  and  practical  lectures  of  experienced  teachers, 
and  to  witness,  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  city,  other  modes  of  sohoM 
arrangement,  mstruction,  and  discipline,  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  ao- 
oustomed.  Every  member  of  these  classes  was  subsequently  employed  in  the 
common  schools,  and  most  of  them  still  continue  in  the  schools. 

Some  advance  has  also  been  made  towards  organizing  a  seminary  for  the  train- 
ing of  female  t^ftohers,  in  connection  with  the  education  and  care  of  orphan 
children.  This  step,  if  it  can  be  compassed,  will  be  a  double  service  in  the  State 
and  the  cause  of  CMluoation.  It  will  provide  a  home,  and  the  means  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  culture  for  a  class  of  children,  who  most  need  the  succor- 
ing aid  of  individual  and  pnblie  benevolence,  and  furnish  our  common  schools 
with  a  class  of  teachers,  who  have  been  drawn  to  the  work  of  preparation  by  a 
love  of  the  employment,  and  the  highest  motive  of  christian  benevdenoe.  As  soon 
as  a  proper  degpree  of  legislative,  or  individual  co-operation  is  extended  to  commence 
this  enterprise  on  a  safe  footing,  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
successful  teachen  in  the  country  can  be  secured  gratuitously  as  Principal.* 

*  With  the  abolition  of  the  Board  this  enterprize  waa  abaodoned.  The  teacher  referred 
to  was  Mrs.  Emma  Wiliard,  the  founder,  and  for  many  years  the  distinguished  Principal  of 
the  Female  Seminary  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  Female  education  in  this  country  owes  more  to  h«r 
than  to  any  one  Individual  Besides  conducting  successfully  a  large  female  seminary  for  a 
quarter  of  a  cenlary,  and  educating  thousands  of  the  noblest  matrons  and  teachers  of  the 
land,  she  was  fortunate  enough,  by  interesting  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  other  inHuential  public 
men  in  New  York,  to  secure  an  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  literature 
fund  to  seminaries  for  female  education,  and  thus  place  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  academies  for  boys.  Mrs.  Wiliard  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Kensington,  in  Berlin,  Conn., 
and  commenced  her  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  common  school  of  her  native  district  In  ths 
same  parish,  thirty-flve  years  sfterwards  (1841),  she  was  invited  by  the  school  visitors  to 
superintend  the  summer  schools,  which  she  did,  infusing  new  life  Into  the  aohooia,  and  In- 
teresting the  mothers  of  the  children  In  the  work  of  their  education. 
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IV  In  1838,  there  were,  in  the  State,  comparatively,  but  few  books  on  educa- 
tion, and  particularly  of  a  dan  calculated  to  interest,  inform,  and  aaaost  school 
officers,  parents,  and  teachers  in  the  work  of  improyiog  common  schools. 

To  remedy  this  defect  in  part,  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  was 
established.  By  turning  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  four  years, 
in  the  index  annexed,  it  will  be  seen,  that  almost  every  topic  connected  with  the 
practical  working  of  our  own  school  system,  and  the  mechanical  arrangements, 
means  of  instruction,  classification,  discipline,  methods,  and  studies,  of  common 
schools,  is  discussed.  Copious  selections  from  standard  writers  on  education,  and 
original  commanicatioos  from  experienced  and  successfal  teachers  and  educators, 
have  been  published.  During  the  past  year,  extracts  from  ten  or  twelve  new 
books  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  an  entire  work  on  slate  and  black  board  exer- 
cises, have  been  published.  If  the  methods  illostrated  and  described  in  this  Last 
treatise  could  be  tried  in  all  the  schools,  it  would  change  the  entire  aspect  of 
common  school  education. 

In  addition  tojthe  time,  labor  and  expense  devoted  to  the  Journal,  no  efibrti 
have  been  spared  to  promote  the  circubition  of  such  works  as  Palmer^s  Teacher's 
Manual,  Abbott's  Teacher,  HatPs  lectures,  Dunnes  Schoolmaster's  Manual, 
Davis'  Teacher  Taught,  Dwight's  Schoolmaster's  Friend,  Confessions  of  a  School- 
master, District  School  as  it  was,  Wood's  Sessional  School,  Lessons  on  Objects, 
Hints  and  Methods  for  Teachers,  Dr.  Alcott's  Slate  and  Black  Board  Exercises, 
&Q.  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  are  now  at  least  two  thousand  volnmes 
more  of  such  works  owned  by,  or  accessible  to,  teachers  and  school  visitors,  than 
there  were  in  the  State  in  1840.  One  gentleman  alone  has  been  instrumental 
in  disposing  of  more  than  one  thousand  volumes,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 

V.  Prior  to  1838,  no  effi>rts  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  or 
of  individuals,*  to  prepare  and  make  known  improved  plans  of  school-house 
architecture. 

In  no  department  of  the  system  was  there  more  pressing  necessity  for  improve- 
ment, at  once  thorough  and  general,  than  in  this.  In  no  other,  were  there  to  be 
found  so  few  instances  which  could  be  pointed  to  as  models  for  imitation.  In  no 
other  were  the  disastrous  results  of  neglect  so  little  appreciated,  or  the  standard 
of  practical  attainment,  so  low.  More  than  nine  tenths  of  all  the  district  school- 
houses  erected  prior  to  1838,  and  which  have  not  been  since  renovated,  are  in- 
complete and  forlorn  specimens,  at  best,  of  what  such  structures  should  be.  They 
•tand  in,  or  directly  on,  the  public  highway,  and  not  unfrequently  in  bleak,  and 
unsheltered  situations,  without  any  playground  or  appropriate  out  buildings. 
Hiey  are  unattractive  without,  and  small,  inconvenient,  and  uncomfortable  within. 
They  are  imperfectly  supplied  with  the  means  of  ventilation,  and  uniform  tem- 
perature. They  are  so  lighted,  that  the  eyesight  of  the  scholar  is  not  unfrequently 
endangered  by  the  glare  of  the  son,  and  their  attention  distracted  by  every 
passing  object.  The  seats  are  invariably  too  high,  and  the  general  arrangement 
and  construction  of  the  seats  and  desks  are  not  calcnlnted  to  promote  the  health, 
comfort,  and  successful  labor  of  the  pupils,  or  convenient  supervision  by  the 
teacher.  But  bad  as  most  of  them  were  originally,  they  are  rendered  worse 
from  the  want  of  proper  care  and  timely  and  neoesssiry  repairs.  Almost  every 
old  school-house  which  I  have  visited,  is  hacked  and  disfigured,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  disgraced  by  improper,  profane,  or  licentious  images. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  many,  very  many,  of  these  "  moral  beauties"  of 
Connecticut — of  these  village  nurseries  of  health,  virtue,  and  intelligence.  They 
stood,  and  many  of  them  still  stand,  in  mournful  and  disgraceful  contrast  with 
every  other  edifice  erected  for  public  or  domestic  use.  The  hand  of  improvement 
and  taste,  which  had  reached  other  structures, — our  colleges,  academies,  retreats, 
prisons,  bridges,  hod  not  reached  them. 

To  effect  a  reform  in  the  location,  construction,  and  furniture  of  the  district 
aohoolhouse,  public  attention  was  early  and  earnestly  called  to  the  subject.  The 
many  evil  influences,  direct  and  indirect,  on  the  health,  manners,  morals,  and  in- 
tellectual progress  of  children,  which  grew  out  of  their  bad  and  defective  structure, 
were  pointed  out.  The  improved  plans  which  had  been  published  by  individuals, 
educational  societies,  and  legislatures  in  other  states,  were  procured  and  made 

*  The  premium  offered  by  Erastus  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  of  East  Windsor,  In  1837,  for  the  best 
model  of  a  school  desk,  should  be  excepted. 
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known  through  the  Joamal  and  pnblio  addresses.  New  plans  were  devised,  with 
the  advice  of  experienced  school  teachers  and  architects,  and  furnished  grataitous- 
ly  to  such  districts  as  were  building  new,  or  re-modeiling  their  old  houses.  Con- 
siderable e£R>rt  has  been  made,  and  expense  incurred,  to  induce  at  least  one  dis- 
trict in  each  county  to  erect  such  a  building  as  could  be  pointed  to  as  a  model  in 
the  essential  features  of  a  good  school-house,  and  to  supply  suitable  apparatus  and 
a  library  for  the  children,  teacher,  and  parents  generally. 

The  result  is,  that  within  the  last  four  years,  more  than  fifty  new  school-houses 
have  been  erected,  and  a  greater  number  of  old  ones  entirely  re-modelied  in  their 
interior  arrangements,  on  correct  principles,  and  with  the  latest  improvements. 
The  advance  which  has  been  made  in  this  department,  both  in  public  opinion  and 
and  public  action,  is  secure  from  accident,  for  it  is  put  into  brick  and  mortar,  and 
other  durable  materials.  Still,  the  work  is  but  just  begun,  and  there  are  many 
district  school-houst^s  old,  repubive,  and  uncomfortable,  which  should  give  way  to 
new,  attractive,  and  convenient  structures.  To  aid  in  this  work  of  reform,  T  have 
embodied,  in  the  accompanying  report,*  the  results  of  my  obsemation  and  reflec- 
tion on  the  general  principles  of  school-house  architecture,  with  such  plans  and 
descriptions  of  various  structures  recently  erected  or  prepared,  as  will  enable  any 
district  to  frame  one  suitable  to  their  own  wants,  free  of  expense. 

VI.  In  1838,  no  efforts  had  been  made  to  provide  the  district  schools  with 
libraries,  and  such  cheap  apparatus  as  was  considered  indispensable  in  the  best 
conducted  private  schools. 

Out  of  1400  schools  of  which  information  was  obtained  by  personal  inspection, 
or  returns  fh)m  school  visitors,  there  were  but  six  libraries,  containing  in  all  less 
than  one  thousand  volumes,  and  but  two  globes. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  districts  were  empowered  to  raise,  by  tax,  a 
small  sum  annually,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  libraries  and  appa- 
ratus ;  and  the  advantages  of  good  books  open  to  all  the  children  and  inhabitants 
of  a  school  district,  and  of  every  form  of  visible  illustration  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction, has  been  discussed  in  the  Journal,  and  in  public  addresses.  Through 
the  same  ohanneb,  directions  have  been  given  for  making  the  more  simple,  but 
useful,  forms  of  apparatus,  such  as  black  board,  numeral  frames,  outline  maps, 
and  globes,  and  the  best  methods  of  using  them.  Some  assbtance  has  also  be«n 
rendered  to  districts,  in  purchasing  and  procuring  libraries  and  apparatus.  In 
this  way,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  more  than  Siree  thousand  volumes  have 
been  added  to  district  libraries,  and  more  than  one  hundred  different  articles  of 
apparatus  been  supplied  within  the  last  two  years.  Of  the  treatise  on  slate  and 
black  board  exercises,  spoken  of  in  another  place,  one  thousand  copies,  at  least, 
will  be  distributed  gratuitously  in  the  State. 

\ll.  In  1838,  the  condition  of  the  oommon  schools,  and  the  means  of  popular 
education  generally,  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  the  State,  was  deplorable. 
There  was  not  one,  which  had  a  system  of  common  schools  at  all  adequate  to  its 
educational  wants.  Not  one,  in  which  there  were  not  many  expensive  private 
schoob,  patronized  by  nearly  all  the  professional,  educated,  and  wealthy  fiimilies, 
and  by  many  others  who  were  desirous  of  procuring  the  best  education  for  their 
children. 

The  attendance  on  the  common  schoob  was  small.  Out  of  all  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  in  the  six  cities,  less  than  one  half  were 
nominally  connected  with  the  common  schoob,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  and  less 
than  one  third  were  in  regular  attendance ;  more  than  fifteen  hundred  were  not 
in  the  private  or  public  schools  in  the  winter  of  1839-40 ;  and  about  one  fourth 
were  in  private  schoob.    For  the  tuition  alone,  of  those  who  attended  the  private 

*  The  report  referred  fo,  of  which  more  rban  ooe  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  copies  iu 
different  forma,  and  with  more  or  leas  of  the  iUustrationa  have  8inc«  been  printed  and  circa- 
lated  in  this  country,  and  five  thouaand  copies  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  copious 
extracts  illustrated  with  a  number  of  the  plans,  translated  into  the  Swedish,  German,  and 
French  languages,  found  so  little  fitvor  with  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Legifibture  of  Connecticut  In  1842,  as  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  being  "  printed  by  order  of 
the  General  Assembly."  And  it  was  only  by  the  personal  efforts  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
Hon.  Alfred  Bbckman,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  that  this  honor  was  secured  for  an  edition 
brge  enough  to  supply  each  district  with  a  copy.  Even  then  Mr.  Barnard  had  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  plans  which  accompanied  the  document. 
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■ohodb ;  numbering  aboat  tweoty-fiTe  hundred,  a  ram  equal  to  what  waa  pvo- 
Yided  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  forty  thouaand  children  in  the  diatriet 
aohoob,  waa  ▼oluntarily  expended. 

The  flchool-bouaea  provided  in  the  citiea,  could  not  aeat,  at  any  one  time,  one 
half  of  the  children  who  were  entitled  to  go  to  them ;  and,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, in  New  Haven,  there  waa  not  one  which  could  be  pointed  to  aa  a  model  in 
respNBCt  to  location,  size,  ventilation,  and  the  construction  and  arrangementa  of 
aonta  and  deaka. 

There  waa  great  inequality  in  the  means  of  a  common  school  education  in  the 
aame  city.  Kaoh  city  was  divided  up  into  districts,  and  these  districts  difiered 
from  each  other  in  territorial  extent,  population,  pecuniary  ability,  wages  and 
qualifications  of  teachers,  parental  interest,  and  the  supervision  of  the  committeea. 
The  result  was,  a  vast  inequality  in  the  education  of  children  of  the  same  city, 
rending  in  different  districts. 

There  was  a  want  of  system  in  regard  to  the  studies,  books,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  discipline,  in  the  schoda  of  the  aame  city.  Thta  subjected  a  class  of  the 
population,  whose  sole  reliance  is  on  theae  schools,  to  an  unnecessary  expense, 
whenever  they  changed  their  residence,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  their 
children,  in  passing  into  different  schools. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  most  of  the  city  districts,  was  limited  to  the  mere 
elementary  studies  *,  in  all  of  them,  in  1838,  there  were  less  than  one  hundred 
scholars  who  were  attending  to  the  nigber  branches  of  an  English  education. 

The  mode  of  providing  for  the  expense  of  the  common  schools,  over  the  receipts 
from  the  public  funds,  was,  in  most  of  the  districts  in  every  city,  by  quarter  biUs, 
or  a  tax  on  the  scholars,  according  to  the  time  of  attendance,  payable  by  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian.  This  mode  of  supporting  schools,  threw  upon  those  parents 
who  sent  and  were  barely  able  to  pay  the  quarter  bills  of  their  own  children,  the 
quarter  bills  of  those  who  could  not,  and  thereby  imposed  on  them  a  tax  for  this 

{»urpose,  equal  to  all  the  other  taxee  of  the  city.  Its  general  operation  waa,  to 
ower  the  standard  of  common  school  education  to  that  point,  which  the  public 
money,  with  a  small  quarter  bill,  would  maintnin,  to  tempt  parents  to  keep  their 
children  at  home  on  any  trifling  oocasiun  fot  their  services,  and  to  exempt  thoee 
who  are  best  able  to  bear  it,  the  class  who  patronize  private  schools,  from  all  ex- 
pense in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  poor. 

The  interest  of  the  community,  or  of  parents,  in  the  common  schools,  as  indi- 
cated by  attendance  in  school  meetings,  by  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  by 
visits  to  the  schools,  and  general  co-operation  with  teachers  and  committeea,  waa 
even  lower  than  in  the  country  districts  generally. 

To  remedy  these  and  other  evils  in  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  our 
cities  the  attention  of  individuala,  committeea,  and  the  public,  haa  been  called  to 
them  by  means  of  the  press,  public  addresses,  and  conversation,  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  their  improvement,  or  such  modification  of  the  same  as  shall  be 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  each  place. 

1.  A  union  of  the  several  districts  in  a  city,  or  at  least,  some  concert  of  action 
among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  schools  into  one  system  of  studies, 
books,  classification  and  management,  and  making  the  school  interest  one  ^  the 
leading  interests  of  the  whole  city. 

2.  The  establishment  of  schools  of  different  gradea,  for  children  of  different 
ages  and  studies. 

First — ^Primary  schools,  for  the  young  children,  to  be  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  In  this  class  of  schools,  the  arrangements  of  the  school-room,  play 
ground,  studies,  and  exercises,  should  be  adapted  to  promote  the  health,  manners, 
moral  culture,  and  the  gradual  and  harmonious  development  of  the  mind  of  the 
very  young.  Oral  teaching,  in  respect  to  real  objects,  maps  and  figures,  habits 
of  observation,  the  alphabet,  easy  lessons  in  reading,  vocal  music,  drawing,  and 
other  lessons  on  the  slate,  should  constitute  the  course  of  instruction.  Female 
teachers,  in  all  cases,  should  be  employed,  and  the  supervision  of  the  schools  be 
mainly  left  with  the  mothers  of  the  children. 

Second— Intermediate  or  secondary  schools.  These  schools  should  take  up  the 
education  of  the  children  where  the  primary  schools  leave  it,  and  cany  it  forward 
to  aa  high  a  point  as  is  now  attained  in  the  first  claases  of  the  best  district  schools. 
If  the  foundation  was  properiy  laid  in  the  primary  school,  and  teachers  properly 
qualified  employed  in  both,  it  is  believed  that  aU  which  is  now  taught  in  onr  beat 
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eommon  solMiok,  oould  be  a4Womptiihed  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  thiw  firar  yean, 
at  least,  in  Uie  achool  period  of  most  children,  be  saved.  In  this  oIb88  of  boiiooIbl 
there  Bhoold  be  a  male  and  female  principal,  as  the  influence  <4  both  are  needed 
at  this  stage  of  the  moral  ednoation,  and  the  manners,  of  children.  » 

Third — A  high  school,  with  two  departments,  one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  / 
girls.  This  school  should  receive  such  pupils  as  are  found  qualified  in  the  studies 
of  the  seoondiuy  schools,  on  due  examination,  and  conduct  them  forward  in  algebra, 
fleometry,  surveying,  natural,  moral,  and  mental  philosophy,  political  economy,  the 
history  and  constitution  of  Connecticut  and  the  United  States,  book-keeping, 
composition,  and  drawing,  with  reference  to  its  use  in  various  kinds  of  business. 
Whatever  may  be  the  particular  studies,  this  school  should  aflford  a  higher  ele- 
mentary education  than  is  now  given  in  the  district  school,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
furnish  an  education  preparatory  to  the  pursuits  of  conmierce,  trade,  manufiictures, 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  All  that  is  now  done  in  this  way  for  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  the  educated,  should  be  done  for  the  whole  community ;  so  that  the 
poorest  parent  who  has  worthy  and  talented  children,  may  see  the  way  open  for 
them  to  a  thorough  and  practical  education.  In  some  districts  or  cities,  the 
studies  of  this  school  might  be  included  in  the  secondary  school,  in  case  there 
were  not  scholars  enough  to  constitute  a  school  by  itself,  and  the  two  departments 
might  also  be  united  for  this  purpose.  However  constituted,  whether  as  one  de- 
partment or  two,  as  a  distinct  school,  or  as  part  of  the  secondary  school,  something 
of  the  kind  is  needed  to  make  the  pleasures  and  advantages  dT  a  gooa  education 
common,  and  to  draw  in  the  children,  the  means,  and  the  interest,  of  a  large 
number  of  parents  whose  regards  are  now  turned  exclusively  to  private  sohoob. 

Fourth — As  a  part  of  the  system  of  common  schools  for  cities,  I  have  urged 
the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for  such  younff  persons  as  arc  hurried  into 
the  counting  room,  the  store,  or  the  workshop  without  a  proper  elementary  edu-* 
catkm,  or  for  another  dass  who  have  had  such  advantages,  and  may  wish  to  pur- 
sue such  studies  of  the  high  school  as  are  connected  with  their  several  trades  and 
onrsaits.  By  means  of  such  schools,  the  defective  education  of  many  of  the  youth 
of  our  cities  might  be  remedied,  and  their  Tarions  employments  be  converted  into 
the  most  efficient  instruments  oif  self-culture. 

3.  Each  grade  of  schools  should  be  provided  with  suitable  school-rooms,  play* 
ground,  and  class-rooms.  They  should  also  be  furnished  with  maps,  diagrams, 
globes,  and  other  forms  of  Illustration,  so  that  the  knowledge  acquired  may  bo 
vivid,  accurate,  and  practical.  To  en£i>le  the  teacher  to  give  oral  and  explanatory 
instruction,  and  the  scholar  to  carry  on  his  investigations  beyond  the  point  where 
his  teacher  and  class  book  may  leave  it,  a  library  of  well  selected  books  should  be 
provided. 

4.  The  same  studies,  books,  course  of  instmotion,  and  discipline  generally, 
should  be  adopted  in  all  the  schools  of  the  same  class.  To  secure  this  uniformity, 
and  brinff  the  teachers  and  scholars  under  constant  inspection,  the  management 
of  the  schools,  and  the  property  and  concerns  of  the  district  should  be  left  with  a 
committee,  or  board,  elected  by  the  people,  and  subject  to  their  directions.  To 
give  stability  and  efficiency  to  the  messures  of  the  board,  it  might  be  provided, 
diat  one  third,  at  least,  of  their  number,  should  have  been  members  the  year 
previous,  and  one  person  should  be  designated  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  sdiools. 

5.  To  place  these  schools  on  their  old  footing,  and  interest  the  whole  community 
in  their  welfiiro,*  1  have  advocated  the  abandonment  of  quarter  bills,  or  charge 

*  Without  chwiffiug  his  views  of  the  justice  and  policj  of  taxing  propertj,  whether  It 
represents  chlldrea  or  not,  for  the  support  in  put  of  public  education,  Mr.  Barnard  has  since 
1812  advocated  a  modification  rather  than  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  sjaiem  of  rate  bills. 
A  smalt  tuition,  fixed  and  payable  in  advance,  so  low  as  to  be  in  reach  of  the  poor,  and  col* 
iccted  of  all  in  advance,  will  serve  to  remind  parents  of  their  responsibility,  and  In  the  aggre- 
gate, will  be  a  large  addition  to  the  pecuniary  means  of  a  district  The  amount  of  money 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and  the  outnner  In  which  It  is  expended  is  of  mors 
Importance  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  raised.  Mr.  Barnard  would  place  the  duty  of 
Vacation,  and  of  the  support  of  schools;  1st,  on  the  parents  of  the  children;  2d,  on  the  neigh* 
borhood  or  community  where  they  live ;  and  3d,  on  the  State.  The  appropriation  on  the 
part  of  the  State  should  be  so  raised  and  expended,  as  to  quicken  the  Impulses  of  parental 
duty,  aod  ensure  the  liberality  and  supervision  of  the  local  committee  and  community. 
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per  loliolArfaiid  makiDg  property,  whether  it  represented  children  or  not,  ohaige- 
able  with  their  support.  Thla  is  the  cardinal  idea  of  the  free  school  system,  and 
with  the  aid  now  furnished  from  the  school  fund,  which  is  appropriated  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  the  people,  this  charge  cannot  be  considered  burdensome. 
This,  too,  is  the  practice  of  every  city  which  has  an  efficient  system  of  common 
schools.  The  practical  abandonment  of  it  in  our  cities,  has  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  children,  and  the  active  interest,  of  the  wealthy,  from  the  common  schools. 
Many  pai'entB  who  now  send  to  private  schools,  would  send  to  the  common 
schools,  if  they  were  taxed  annually  for  their  support ;  and  many  more,  if  by  that 
tax,  and  the  interest  it  would  excite,  the  conunon  schools  were  made  better  than 
they  now  are. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  common  schools  in  our  cities,  and  such  the  course 
pursued  and  recommended,  to  improve  it.  The  present  condition  of  these  schools 
is  such  as  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  some  advance,  at  least,  has  been  made  in 
public  action,  and  much  more  in  public  opinion,  in  regard  to  them. 

VIII.  Prior  to  1838,  no  inquiry  had  been  instituted  into  the  condition  of  ednoa- 
tion  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  nor  the  extent  to  which  the  requisitions  of  the 
law,  as  to  the  duty  of  owners  and  proprietors  of  factories,  and  manuiactaring  es- 
tablishments, to  the  children  employed  by  them,  were  complied  with. 

Since  that  time,  this  whole  subject  has  been  investigated,  and  fiMSts  ascertained 
and  published,  which  should  have  alarmed  and  aroused  a  community,  which  had 
made  provision  near  two  centuries  ago,  ^^  that  not  a  single  child  should  be  found 
nnable  to  read  the  holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the  Colony."  It 
was  found,  that  there  were  parents,  bom  in  Connecticut,  who  could  sell  their 
children  into  the  ransomless  bondage  of  ignorance,  for  the  miserable  pittance 
which  their  services  would  earn — that  there  were  owners  of  factories  who  would 
employ  such  children,  when  they  knew  their  earnings  were  made  at  the  sacri&ce 
of  their  education,  and  were  applied  to  support  the  idle  and  dissipated  habits  of 
one  or  both  of  the  parents — ^that  at  one  time,  there  were  twenty-four  children 
employed  in  a  single  fiiotory,  who  could  not  write  their  names,  and  five,  who 
could  neither  read  or  write — and  that  not  in  a  single  town  had  a  board  of  visitation, 
as  directed  by  law,  been  organized,  to  examine  and  ascertain  the  existence  of  snch 
fiicts,  and  apply  the  remedy. 

But  apart  from  these,  and  other  examples  which  might  be  cited,  of  the  titter 
abandonment  of  the  education  of  children  employed  in  early,  and  frequently  ex- 
cessive, labor  in  factories,  it  was  found  that  many  who  did  attend  school,  did  so 
irregularly,  and  without  books,  so  that  their  school  privileges  were  almost  lost 
The  condition,  too,  of  the  houses  of  the  work  people,  the  want  of  libraries,  lec- 
tures, and  other  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  in  many  of  our 
manufacturing  villages,  was  such  as  to  call  loudly  on  the  patriotism  and  benevo- 
lence of  employers,  and  of  all  who  regard  it  as  the  highest  praise  of  a  State,  to 
have  a  healthy,  moral,  and  intelligent  population,  for  more  systematic  e&rts  at 
improvement 

This  subject,  in  its  various  bearings,  especially  as  connected  with  good  common 
schools,  lectures,  libraries,  &c.,  I  have  frequently  discussed  in  my  reports,  public 
addresses,  the  Journal,  and  interviews  with  school  committees,  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  it  The  course  which  I  have  generally  recommended  in  voluntary 
efiK)rt8  has  been, 

1.  To  improve  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, by  making  their  homes  more  convenient  and  attractive,  and  attaching  to 
each  tenement  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables  and 
flowers. 

2.  To  provide,  enconraffe,  and  sustain,  all  games  and  pursuits,  of  an  innocent 
and  rational  character,  such  as  are  directly  calculated  todevelope  the  physical  fVame, 
to  counteract  any  unfavorable  tendencies  in  their  mode  of  employment,  to  inspire 
cheerful  thoughts,  and  tend  to  promote  better  social  relations,  by  being  shared  in 
by  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the  less  favored  in  intellectual  improvement. 

3.  To  see  that  the  district  schools  are  organized  on  the  best  system,  and  kept 
open  the  year  round,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  children  of  the  proper  age  might  be 
kept  at  school  punctually  and  regularly  for  at  least  half  the  year,  or  for  such 
period  as  they  did  attend.  The  school  in  a  manufacturing  district  should  not 
only  be  as  good,  but  better,  than  such  schools  in  the  country  districts,  to  counter- 
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aet  the  imfaYonible  tendencies  of  a  monotonoos  and  unintelleotoal  employment. 
The  stadies,  too,  sbonld  be  diifjrent,  an'l  some  of  th^m  be  adapted  to  improve 
tbe  skillf  and  direot  the  inventire  faculties,  of  the  pupils,  in  the  arts  to  which  they 
are  devoted  during  part  of  the  year,  and  are  likely  to  be  for  life.  For  this  par- 
pose,  drawing,  and  the  first  principles  of  practical  mechanics,  and  chemistry,  should 
be  taught  at  school,  or  in  evening  classes. 

4.  To  establish  evening  schools,  or  classes,  for  such  as  are  necessarily  employed 
daring  the  day,  or  may  wisbto  pursue  a  particular  study  not  taught  in  the  day  school 

5.  To  encourage  and  provide  lectures  in  the  winter  season ;  either  a  regular 
course,  on  some  department  of  science  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  the  district, 
or  a  miscellaneous  course,  calculated  to  supply  interesting  and  profitable  topics  of 
conversation,  stimulate  inquiry,  direct  the  reading  of  the  young,  bring  all  classes 
together,  and  thus  cultivate  happier  social  relations. 

6.  To  assist  in  the  establishment  of  school  and  social  libraries,  and  to  contribute, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  purchase  of  new  books,  and  especially  of  that  class, 
which  relate  to  the  history,  biography,  scientific  principles,  or  improvement  of  the 
prevalent  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

To  enable  and  assist  individuals  to  carry  out  these  and  other  steps  for  improving 
the  condition  of  manufacturing  districts,  and  above  all  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  existing  abases,  some  legislative  action  is  necessary.  For  this  purpose  it  has 
been  recommended  to  the  Legislature  to  provide, 

1.  That  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  faotory 
or  manufacturing  establishment  more  than  eight  hours  during  the  day,  and  en- 
tirely prohibiting  their  employment  at  night. 

2.  That  no  child  under  that  age  shall  be  employed  at  all,  unless  such  child  can 
show  a  certificate  of  attendance  on  some  day  school,  eitlier  public  or  private,  for 
at  least  three  months  of  the  twelve  next  preceding. 

3.  That  a  penalty  for  any  and  every  violation  of  such  enactments  should  be 
paid  by  the  person  found  guilty  of  so  doing,  lor  the  nse  of  the  common  school  in 
the  district. 

4.  That  provision  be  made,  or  at  least  some  inducement  offered,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries  in  every  district  in  the  State,  manufacturing,  as  well  as  agri- 
oultural. 

Although  no  legislative  action  has  followed  these  recommendations,  it  is  believed 
that  individuals,  committees,  and  districts  have  been  more  interested  in  the  atten- 
dance of  the  children,  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  means  of  education 
generally,  in  manufacturing  villages,  than  before.  In  some,  a  more  vigr>roas 
public  sentiment  has  been  created,  which,  in  an  intelligent  community,  will  throw 
around  children  a  protection  stronger  than  law.  In  others,  voluntary  associations 
have  carried  out  some  one  or  more  steps  of  improvement.  In  others,  individuals 
have  contributed  largely  to  establish  libraries,  and  procure  popular  lectures.  The 
manufacturing  village  of  Greenville,  can  boast  of  better  school-houses,  a  more 
complete  system  of  public  schools,  a  more  numerous,  as  well  as  a  larger  average 
attendance  of  children  of  the  school  age,  than  any  city  or  village  of  the  State.  The 
efforts  to  improve  the  schools  of  this  village,  commenced  earlier  than  1838,  but  since 
ihat  time,  the  two  districts  have  united  two  elegant,  convenient,  and  even  model 
school-houses  have  been  erected,  a  gradation  of  schools  established,  school  appara- 
tus provided,  and  the  services  of  competent  teachers  at  the  highest  rate  of  wages 
secured.  • 

So  important  have  I  regarded  this  subject  in  view  of  the  probable  growth  of  the 
manafiicturing  interest  in  Connecticut,  that  I  have  prepared  a  separate  report  on 
the  '^  Legal  provisioru  respecting  ike  education  and  employment  of  children  m 
factoriee^y  &c.,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  this  document,  I  have  added 
an  account  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  proprietors  of  a  small  manufacturing 
village  in  England,  and  by  the  largest  manufacturing  town  in  the  United  States, 
to  promote  the  physical,  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  mann- 
froturing  population.  Accompanying  it,  is  a  mass  of  valuable  evidence,  under  the 
bead  of  *^  Education  and  Labor y'^^  showing  the  importance  of  a  good  common 
school  education  to  every  form  of  human  ind  astry. 

IX.  In  1838,  the  difficulties  which  still  impair  so  largely  the  aseftdness  of  many 
of  the  district  schools,  had  not  been  sufficiently  investigated,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
oover  their  origin,  or  ascertain  the  remedies. 
Vol.  I,  Na  4.-46. 
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Th/eae  diiBoalties  arose  prinoipany  from  the  want  of  lyBteinatic  dantSoation  and 
regulation  of  the  sehoola — ^from  the  crowding  together  of  a  large  number  of  echol- 
an  of  every  age,  in  a  great  variety  of  etadjea,  and  greater  variety  of  text  books, 
under  one  teacher  in  the  summer,  and  another  teacher  in  winter,  and  not  under 
the  same  teacher  for  two  summers  or  two  winters  in  succession.  Undtf  a  good 
teacher  these  difficulties  are  almost  insurmountable,  and  under  a  poor  one,  thej 
defeat,  in  a  great  measure  the  usefulness  of  the  schools.  These  evils  were  in- 
creased by  the  late  and  irregular  attendance  of  the  children,  and  the  want  of  inter- 
est, visitation,  and  supervision,  on  the  part  of  parents  and  committees. 

ITo  expose  and  discuss  these  difficulties  and  evils,  to  induce  parents  to  ocwreot 
■Dch  as  grow  out  of  their  own  neglect  and  want  of  cooperation,  and  clothe  the 
iiroper  school  authorities  with  power  to  remove  and  correct  such  as  did  not,  has 
been  a  leading  object  of  my  labors.  The  mode  of  ddng  this,  will  be  seen  in  the 
two  following  topics  of  this  report 

X.  In  1838,  in  city  and  country,  in  agricultural  and  manufiioturing  districts, 
there  was  a  great  want  of  an  intelligent,  active,  inquiring  and  generous  public  in- 
terest in  the  administration  and  improvement  of  the  common  school  system.  An 
indifference,  wide  spread  and  profound,  characterized  the  action  and  views  of  in- 
dividuab,  and  of  the  communi^  on  the  whole  subject. 

AU  this  was  indicated  in  the  returns  made  by  school  committees  to  the  Comp- 
troller under  the  resolution  of  the  Leffislature  of  1837.  It  was  evident  from  the 
results  of  personal  inquiries  made  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1838.  It  was  com- 
plained of  universally  by  members  of  the  Greneral  AssemUy  of  that  year ;  and 
**  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  apathy  and  neglect  so  much  complained  of,  and  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  virtuous  and  intelligent  parents  in  every  district,^'  was 
one  of  the  main  objects  proposed  by  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Conimon 
Schools,  for  organizing  this  Board.  It  was  felt  and  enoountered  by  me  in  the  out- 
sat of  my  labors,  as  die  g^reat  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  school  system,  the 
prolific  source  of  the  evils  which  destroyed  in  a  g^eat  measure,  the  usdulness  of 
the  schools,  and  the  g^eat  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  the  work  of  improving  and 
perfecting  the  means  for  the  more  thorough  and  complete  education  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  State.  This  want  of  interest — ^this  paralyzing  and  disheartening  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  individuals  and  the  community,  was  shown  and  felt  in 
various  ways. 

Tlie  attendance  at  the  regular  warned  meetings  of  school  societies  and  districts 
was  thin,  and  the  doings  of  such  meetings  confined  principally  to  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  receiving  of  the  school  fund 
dividends.  In  six  of  the  largest  societies  of  the  State,  the  annual  meeting  for 
1837,  duly  warned,  was  attended  by  three  persons.  In  two  others,  including  an 
aggregate  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred  voters,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for 
want  of  a  quorum  to  transact  business.  In  1838,  the  regular  business  of  several 
of  the  societies,  was  gone  through  by  the  moderator,  the  clerk,  and  society  com- 
mittee. In  ten  others,  which  included  an  aggregate  of  more  than  eighteen  thou- 
sand voters,  the  aggregate  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting,  was  eighty  persona, 
or  eight  to  each  society.  In  thirty  more,  the  annual  school  officers  for  the  so- 
ciety and  district,  were  chosen  by  an  average  of  less  than  thirty  voters,  while  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  town,  on  the  same  day,  was  transacted  by  an  average  of 
more  than  one  hundred  persons.  In  many  of  the  districts,  the  first  and  main 
business  was,  not  to  see  now  many  immortal  minds  were  to  be  improved,  and 
how  many  children  were  to  be  made  good  citizens,  useful  men  and  women,  the 
blessings  of  this  world,  and  the  blessed  of  another,  but  how  much  public  money 
was  to  be  reodved,  and  then  to  square  the  expenditures  to  the  receipt  from  thm 
source.  The  great  questions,  where  and  for  what  can  a  well  qualified  teacher  be 
had,  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  school-house  comfortable,  convenient,  and 
healthy  ;  to  secure  the  attendance  of  every  child  of  the  proper  school  age  ;  to 
supply  every  poor  child  with  books,  and  the  whole  school  with  a  uniform  set  of 
dass  books,  with  a  globe,  maps,  blackboard,  and  a  library,  were  not  agitated. 
To  make  the  quarter  bill  as  small  as  possible,  the  practice,  if  not  the  maxims  of 
many  districts,  were,  **any  thing  will  do  for  a  teacher,"  ^  any  place  for  a  school* 
house,"  and  '*  absolutely  nothing  for  apparatus." 

The  plainest  requirements  of  the  school  law  had  been  disregarded.  In  several 
instances,  the  school  money  had  been  appropriated  to  other  purposes  than  to  ihm 
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paying  and  boarding  of  inatrncton.  Sohool-houaea  bad  been  repaired,  and  fae] 
aupplied  witb  it.  In  others,  it  waa  paid  to  teachers  who  had  never  been  duly  ap- 
pointed and  approved ;  and,  indeed,  to  some,  to  whom  a  certifioate  of  qualification 
had  been  refiued  by  the  legal  committee.  It  was  expended  on  soboola,  which  had 
not  been  visited  at  aU  by  &e  school  visitors,  and  in  several  instances,  where  the 
two  visits  required  by  law,  were  made  on  the  same  day ;  and,  in  one  instance, 
where  the  school  had  been  called  ti^ther  after  it  had  been  dismissed,  and  ej^am- 
ined  twice  in  the  same  afternoon.  The  certificate  of  the  society  committee,  which 
is  the  only  effectual  check  provided  by  law  on  the  improper  application  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  waa  not  unfrequently  drawn  without  any  written  or  personal  evidence 
before  the  committee,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  law  had 
been  complied  with.  In  one  county  alone,  it  was  ascertained  that  nxteen  such 
certificates  had  been  returned  to  the  Comptroller,  from  as  many  school  societies, 
in  each  of  which,  one  or  more  of  the  violations  above  referred  to,  had  occurred, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

Bnt  not  only  was  the  regular  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  administration  of 
the  system  marked  by  great  coldness,  indifference,  and  even  palpable  disregard  of 
the  requirements  of  law,  but  the  great  points  connected  with  the  internal  economy 
of  a  school,  were  but  littie  attend^  to.  The  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of 
all  the  children  of  a  district  at  school,  the  advantages  of  a  gradation  of  schools,  of 
parental  visits  to  the  school,  of  an  association  of  the  teachers  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, and  the  visiting  of  each  other's  schools,  and  a  public  examination  of  all  the 
schools  at  least  once  a  year,  the  evils  arising  from  the  improper  location,  construc- 
tion, and  furniture  of  school-houses,  from  a  diversity  of  text  books  in  the  same 
study,  from  a  multiplicity  of  studies  in  the  same  school,  from  the  neglect  of  the 
small  children  and  the  primary  studies,  from  a  constant  change  of  teachers,  from 
the  employment  of  teachers  not  properly  qoalified,  from  severe  and  unnatural 
punishment,  from  the  want  of  suitable  apparatus,  from  the  mechanical  process  of 
teaching  reading,  arithmetic,  and  other  studies,  from  the  neglect  of  moral  educa- 
tion, and  other  subjects,  were  but  little  thought  of  and  discussed  in  the  public  as- 
sembly, in  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  among  individuals,  or  in  the  reports  of 
school  committees.  There  was  but  one  school  society  which  had  mode  any  pro- 
vision for  a  written  report  respecting  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  schools 
as  the  "basis  of  such  discussions. 

Among  a  class  of  the  community,  an  impression  prevailed,  that  school-houses, 
studies,  books,  mode  of  management,  and  supervision,  which  were  good  enough  for 
them  forty  years  ago,  were  good  enough  for  their  children  now.  although  their 
churches,  houses,  furniture,  barns,  and  implements  of  every  kina,  exhibited  the 
progress  of  improvement.  Among  others,  the  principle  was  avowed,  that  the 
school  fund  was  intended  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  that  to  support 
the  common  school  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  whole  community  was  rank 
oppression  on  those  who  had  no  children  to  raucate,  or  chose  to  send  them  to  pri- 
vate schools.  Among  another  and  increasing  class  of  the  community,  who  de- 
spared  of  effecting  any  improvement  in  the  common  schools,  private  schools  of 
every  name  and  grade,  were  exclusively  patronized.  Opinions  and  practices  like 
these,  would  destroy  the  original  and  benifioent  character  of  the  common  school, 
and  strike  out  from  it  the  very  principle  of  progression. 

The  little  interest  taken  in  the  common  schools,  was  not  only  shown  directly  in 
the  above  ways,  bnt  was  more  fatally  exhibited  indirectly,  in  the  subordinate  place 
assigned  it  among  other  objects  in  the  regards  and  efforts  of  the  public  generally, 
as  well  as  of  that  large  class  of  individuius  who  were  foremost  in  promoting  the 
various  benevolent,  patriotic,  and  religious  enterprises  of  tlie  day.  A  meeting  for 
the  choice  of  school  officers,  or  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  would,  by  nin^ 
individuals  out  of  ten,  be  considered  of  less  importance  than  a  political  caucus,  or 
the  choice  of  the  most  subordinate  ofiicer,  civil  or  military.  An  examination  of 
all  the  schools  of  a  society,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  public  preference  to  faith- 
ful teachers,  or  worthy,  talented,  and  industrious  scholars,  an  exhibition  of  plans 
and  specimens  of  improved  school-houses,  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  or  of 
more  certain  and  speedy  methods  for  developing  the  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  children,  would  attract  &r  less  attention,  and  excite  far  less  feeling,  than  a 
cattle  ahow,  a  ploughing  match,  or  an  exhibition  of  specimens  of  improved  film- 
ing utensils,  or  of  labor-saving  machinery  of  any  description.    The  claims  of  the 
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Teniperanoe,  the  Bible,  the  MiBsionary,  and  other  benevolent  enterprises,  were 
arged,  throogh  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  leoture-mom,  upon  the  attention  and 
oontributions  of  the  oommunity,  while  that  cause,  which,  if  promotKl,  would  carry 
along  with  it  every  other  good  oanse,  had  scarcely  an  advocate,  or  was  not  hon- 
ored by  any  personal  or  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

Such  were  some  of  the  ways,  direct  and  indirect,  in  which  a  want  of  interest  in 
onr  common  schools  was  seen  and  felt.  To  awaken  this  interest,  to  restore  the 
common  school  to  the  place  it  once  occupied  in  the  regards  of  the  patriot,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, and  the  christian,  to  enlist  the  hearty  cooperation  of  parents,  and  of 
the  whole  community  in  the  work  of  improvement,  and  to  breathe  into  every  de- 
partment of  its  administration,  the  quickening  breadth  of  a  public  interest,  the 
press,  the  living  voice,  voluntary  association,  all  the  agencies,  indeed,  by  which 
the  public  mind  was  reached  and  informed  on  other  subjects^  were  appealed 
to,  and,  it  is  believed,  not  altogether  in  vain. 

1.  Public  meetings  for  addresses  and  discussions  on  the  subject. 

A  series  of  public  meetings  in  the  several  counties,  was  the  earliest  step  taken 
to  give  a  vigorous  and  general  impulse  to  the  cause.  These  meetings  were  nu- 
merously attended  by  committees,  teachers,  and  the  friends  of  school  improvement 
generally.  They  collected  together  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, from  nearly  every  town  in  the  State,  and  representing  every  political  party, 
and  religious  df^nomination.  At  these  conventions,  one  or  more  addresses,  calcu- 
lated to  foster  a  salutaiy  zeal,  to  disseminate  information,  and  bring  all  hearts  and 
hands  to  a  united  eflfort  were  made,  and  were  followed  by  statements  and  discus- 
sions respecting  existing  defects  and  desirable  improvements  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  school  system,  and  the  government  and  instruction  of 
the  schools.  From  these  conventions,  many  a  friend  of  school  improvement  re- 
turned to  his  own  town  or  district  full  of  the  spirit  and  energy  which  springs 
from  the  sympathy  of  numbers  in  the  same  pursuit,  to  animate  others,  scatter  in- 
formation, try  proposed  plans  of  improvement,  and  organize  local  associations  for 
the  general  object  If  the  effi7rts  of  the  Board  had  stopped  here,  they  would  have 
infused  the  leven  of  a  new  life  into  the  public  mind.  As  an  evidence  of  the  im- 
pulse communicated,  it  was  stated  in  my  first  report,  fk*om  information  than  before 
me,  that  during  the  foregoing  winter,  one  or  more  addresses  on  this  subject  were 
delivered  in  one  hundred  and  fiileen  school  societies,  and  that  in  upwards  of  fifh*, 
voluntary  associations  were  formed,  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ventions. 

After  the  first  year,  similar  meetings  were  held  for  a  smaller  number  of  towns, 
and  finally  for  a  single  town.  During  the  past  year,  I  endeavored  to  enlist  suffi- 
oient  aid  to  hold  a  public  meeting  for  addresses  and  discussions,  on  the  subject,  in 
every  school  society  which  I  hod  not  previously  visited,  and  through  the  coope- 
ration of  school  visitors,  in  every  school  district.  The  last  object  has  been  ao- 
oomplished  in  a  few  societies,  llie  first  was  accomplished  in  nearly  every  society 
in  five  out  of  the  eight  counties. 

In  the  course  of  the  four  years,  I  have  addressed  one  hundred  nnd  forty-two 
public  meetings  in  relation  to  common  schools,  and  secured  the  delivery  of  moro 
than  three  hundred  addresses  on  the  same  topics,  from  gentlemen  every  way  quali- 
fied for  the  work.  This  number  includes  those  only  who  have  prepared  and  de- 
livered addresses  on  my  personal,  or  written  application.  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  at  least  an  equal  number  have  been  made  by  clergymen,  school  visitors  and 
others,  at  their  own  option,  or  the  invitation  of  local  associations. 

These  addresses,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  made  them,  have  been  confined  to  the 
consideration  of  topics  like  the  following,  which  have  also  been  recommended  for 
discu&sion  in  local  school  meetings. 

[Many  of  the  topics  above  referred  to  are  included  in  the  following  liet,  nAte- 
quenily  drawn  up  in  the  present  order,  for  discussion  and  addresses  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education  by  and  before  teachers.  Besides  these,  the  organiza^ 
lion  of  public  schools  required  in  villages  and  cities  as  distinguished  from 
sparsely  populated  districts;  the  disadvantages  of  small  districts,  and  remedies 
for  the  same  ;  the  best  mode  of  raising  money  for  the  support  of  common  school* 
and  of  expending  the  same  ;  the  evils  of  a  constant  change  of  teachers;  the  gtO' 
dation  of  schools  as  distinguished  from  the  district  system,  or  one  school  for 
children  of  all  ages  within  certain  territorial  limits,  and  hundreds  of  other 
topics  were  introduced  into  addrsoses  before  the  citizens  generally,] 
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[The  following  topics,  prinoipally  on  the  internal  arrangement  and  management 
of  a  common  school  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Barnard  into  his  public  addresses, 
and  were  drawn  np  in  their  present  order,  fo  direct  in  some  measure  the  addresses 
and  discussions,  of  teachers  and  others  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  at 
meetings  held  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers.  It  is  important  tnat  parents,  and 
the  public  generalfy  should  understand  the  b  -st  principles  and  methods  of  school 
arrangement,  inntruction,  and  government,  that  they  may  sustain  and  cooperate 
with  the  good  teacher  in  his  arduous  work  in  the  school -i-oom.  The  othi  r  topics 
thoroughly  understood  will  fiicilitate  the  improvement  of  our  school  system.] 

1.  The  daily  preparation  which  the  teacher  should  bring  to  the  school- 
room. 

2.  The  circumstances  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  school. 

3.  The  requisites  of  success  in  teaching. 

4.  Causes  of  failure  in  teaching. 

5.  The  course  to  be  pui-sued  in  organizing  a  school. 

6.  The  order  of  exercises  or  programme  of  recitations. 

7.  The  policy  of  promulgating  a  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of  a 
school. 

8.  The  keeping  of  registers  of  attendance  and  progress. 

9.  The  duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  of  the  children  a&d  to  school- 
officers. 

10.  The  opening  and  closing  ezerci.ses  of  a  school. 

11.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  and  influence  generally. 

12.  The  best  use  of  the  Bible  or  Testament  in  school. 

13.  "Modes  of  promoting  a  love  of  truth,  honesty,  benevolence,  and  other 
virtues  among  children. 

14.  Modes  of  promoting  obedience  to  parents,  respectful  demeanor  to  elders, 
and  general  submission  to  authority. 

15.  Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person  and  neatness  of  dress,  respect 
for  the  school-room,  courtesy  of  tone  and  language  to  companions,  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners. 

16.  Modes  of  preserving  the  school-house  and  appurtenances  from  injury 
and  defacement. 

17.  Length  and  frequency  of  recess. 

18.  The  games,  and  modes  of  exercise  and  recreation  to  be  encouraged 
daring  the  recess,  and  at  intermission. 

19.  Modes  of  preventing  tardiness,  and  securing  the  regular  attendance  of 
children  at  school. 

20.  Causes  by  which  the  health  and  constitution  of  children  at  school  are 
ixnpaired,  and  the  best  wavs  of  counteracting  the  same. 

21.  The  government  of  a  school  generally. 

22.  The  use  and  abuse  of  corporal  punishment. 

23.  The  establishment  of  the  teacher's  authority  in  the  school. 

24.  Manner  of  treating  stubborn  and  refractory  children,  and  the  policy  of 
dismissing  the  same  from  school. 

25.  Prizes  and  rewards. 

26.  The  use  and  abuse  of  emulation. 

27.  Modes  of  interesting  and  bringing  forward  dull,  or  backward  scholars. 
i<28.    Modes  of  preventing  whispering,  and  communication  between  scholars 
m  school. 

29.  Manner  of  conducting  recitations  generally  j  and  how  to  prevent  or  de- 
tect imperfect  lessons. 

30.  Methods  of  teaching,  with  illustrations  of  each,  viz : 

a.  Monitorial. 

b.  Individual. 

c    Simultaneous. 
<2.    Mixed. 
e.     Interrogative. 
/•     Explanative. 
r.    Elliptical. 
X.    Synthetical, 
t.    Analytical. 

31.  Modes  of  having  all  the  children  of  a  school  (composed  as  most  District 
schools  are,  of  children  of  all  a^es,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  studies,)  at  all 
times  something  to  do,  and  a  mouve  for  doing  it. 
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99.    Methods  of  teaching  the  seyeral  studies  nsaally  introduced  into  public 
•chocls— snch  as— 

a.  The  use,  and  nature,  and  fonnation  of  nomhers. 

b.  Mental  Arithmetic. 

c.  Written  Aritlimetic. 

d.  Spelling. 
€,    Reading. 

/.    Grammai^-inclnding  conversation,  composition,  analysis  of  xn- 

tences,  parsing,  &c. 
g.    Geography — including  map-drawing,  use  of  oatline  maps,  atlas, 

globes,  &c. 
A.    Drawing— with  special  reference  to  the  employment  of  young 

children,  and  as  preliminary  to  penmanship, 
t.    Penmanship. 
J,    Vocal  music. 
k.    Physiology —so  far  at  least  as  the  health  of  children  and  teadier 

in  the  school-room  is  conceined. 

33.  The  apparatus  and  means  of  risible  illustration,  necessary  for  the 
schools  of  dinerent  grades. 

34.  The  development  and  cultivation  of  observation,  attention,  memory, 
association,  conception,  imagination,  &c. 

35.  Modes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  cultivating 
habits  of  self-reliance. 

36.  Modes  of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit  of  attention  and  study. 

37.  Anecdotes  of  occurrences  in  the  school,  brought  forward  with  a  view  to 
form  right  principles  of  moral  training  and  intellectual  development. 

38.  Lessons,  on  real  objects,  and  the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

39.  Topics  and  times  for  introducing  oral  instruction,  and  the  use  of  lectures 
generally. 

40.  Manner  of  imparting  collateral  and  incidental  knowledge. 

41.  The  formation  of  museums  and  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  &c. 

42*  Exchange  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  map  and  other  drawings,  mine- 
rals, plants,  6cc.,  between  the  different  schools  of  a  town,  or  of  different  towns. 

43.  School  laminations  generally. 

44.  How  far  committees  should  conduct  the  examination. 

45.  Mode  of  conducting  an  examination  by  written  questions  and  answers. 

46.  School  celebrations,  and  excursions  of  the  school,  or  a  portion  of  the 
scholars,  to  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 

47.  Lenfi;th  and  frequency  of  vacations. 

48.  Books  and  periodicals  on  education,  schools  and  school  systems. 

49.  Principles  to  be  regarded  in  the  construction  of  a  school-house  for  schools 
of  different  grades. 

50.  Principles  on  which  text-books  In  the  several  elementary  studies  should 
be  composed. 

51.  The  use  of  printed  questions  in  text-books. 

52.  The  private  studies  of  a  teacher. 

53.  The  visiting  of  each  other's  schools. 

54.  The  peculiar  difficulties  and  encouragements  of  each  teacher,  in  respect 
to  school-house,  attendance,  supply  of  books,  apparatus,  parental  interest  and 
co-operation,  support  by  committees,  &c.,  Ace. 

55.  The  practicability  of  organizing  an  association  of  the  mothers  and 
females  generally  of  a  district  or  town,  to  visit  schools,  or  of  their  doing  so 
without  any  special  organization. 

56.  Plan  for  the  oganization,  course  of  instruction,  and  management  gener- 
ally  of  a  Teachers  Institute. 

57.  Advantages  of  an  Association  or  Conference  of  the  Teachers  of  a  Town 
or  State,  and  the  best  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  the  same. 

58.  Plan  of  a  Normal  School  or  Seminary,  for  the  training  of  Teachers  for 
Common  or  public  Schools. 
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2.  By  addreflBos'to  ohildren  in  the  sohools. 

This  conr^  has  been  adopted  by  me  in  most  of  the  schools  wliieh  I  have  visited, 
and  by  Dr.  Field,  Mr.  Baker,  and  others.  In  some  societies,  the  school  visitors 
have  always  made  this  a  special  object  in  their  regular  visits.  These  addresses 
are  found,  invariably,  to  interest  the  parents  through  the  children. 

3.  By  voluntary  associations  of  parents  and  others  in  towns,  school  societies, 
and  districts,  for  the  improvement  of  schools. 

In  many  societies,  these  associations  have  been  very  successful  in  awakening 
public  interest  by  means  of  addresses  and  discussions.  These  associations  have 
lately  assumed  a  new  form,  and  in  this  way,  promise  to  become  the  most  efficient 
instrumentality  for  awakening  public  interest,  and  acting  directly  on  the  schools, 
which  has  thus  far  been  applied.  I  refer  to  the  formation  of  such  associations 
among  the  motheiis,  and  ladies  generally  of  a  district,  to  improve  the  common 
school.  From  the  outset  of  my  labors,  I  have  aimed  to  enlist  the  active  and  zeal- 
ous cooperation  of  females,  and  of  mothers  especially,  in  this  work.  They  stand 
at  the  very  fountain  of  influence.  The  cleanliness,  dress,  manners,  and  punctu- 
ality of  the  children,  and  the  review  or  preparation  of  the  school  leesoos  at  home, 
depend  mainly  on  them.  By  their  associated,  or  even  individual  efforts,  a  revo- 
lution in  our  common  schools  can  be  effected.  Let  the  mothers  of  a  district  read, 
converse  with  each  other,  and  become  well  informed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good 
school,  and  the  fathers  and  voters  generally,  will  hear  of  it.  Let  them  visit  the 
places  where  their  little  ohildren  are  doomed  to  every  species  of  discomfort,  and 
improvements  in  the  seats,  desks,  and  the  ventilation  of  Uie  school-room  will  soon 
follow.  Let  them  invite  the  teacher  to  their  homes  as  a  friend  and  companion, 
and  they  will  give  the  teacher  of  their  children  her  proper  position  in  society,  and 
elevate  her  in  the  respect  of  her  scholars.  Let  them  be<M)me  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  many  children  are  kept  from  the  school,  especially  in  cities,  for  want  of 
proper  clothing,  and  their  ready  and  active  charity  will  soon  supply  the  want. 

4.  By  an  association  of  the  teachers  of  a  town  or  school  society. 

These  associations  were  recommended,  with  the  expectation  that  the  sympathies 
of  a  common  pursuit,  the  mutual  benefit  of  each  other's  experience,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  topics  which  concern  their  common  advancement,  would  not  only  attach 
them  to  each  other,  and  increase  their  self-respect,  but  impress  the  community 
with  the  importance  of  the  profession  from  its  aggregate  strength,  and  with  its 
claims  to  a  higher  social  and  pecuniary  consideration. 

5.  By  a  meeting  of  all  the  schools  of  a  town  or  school  society,  with  their  teach- 
ers and  parents,  at  least  once  a  year. 

This  course  was  recommended,  not  only  as  in  accordance  with  former  practice, 
but  as  well  calculated  to  impart  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  teachers  and  scholars  of 
the  several  schools,  and  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  parents.  I  have  attended 
several  such  meetings,  and  with  the  highest  g^tification  at  the  interesting  char- 
acter of  the  exercises,  and  the  manifest  pleasure  of  the  children,  teachers,  and  pa- 
rents. The  occasion  has  always  been  improved  by  appropriate  addresses.  In 
some  towns,  the  first  impulse  to  the  schools  and  the  parents  was  imparted  by  such 
meetings. 

6.  By  the  reports  of  school  visitors  on  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

These  reports,  when  prepared  with  fidelity,  and  minuteness,  and  especially 
when  the  relative  standing  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  scholars  in  the  several  schools, 
was  specified,  have  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind.  In  some 
cases,  these  reports  haee  been  read  in  a  public  meeting  called  for  that  purpose ;  in 
others,  in  the  several  districts  \  and  in  a  few  instances,  they  have  been  printed 
and  circulated  through  every  family.  I  know  of  but  one  instance  were  such  a  re- 
port was  prepared  previous  to  1838. 

7.  By  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal. 

Amid  the  jarring  conflicts  of  party,  and  the  louder  claims  of  sectarian  and  other 
interests,  the  peaceful,  and  unobtrusive  cause  of  education  received  but  little  at- 
tention from  the  public  press  generally,  either  political  or  religious.  It  Was  felt, 
that  a  Journal,  kept  sacredly  aloof  fVx>m  the  disturbing  influences  of  party  or  sec- 
tarian differences,  and  made  the  organ  of  communication  between  committees, 
teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  the  depository 
of  all  laws  relating  to  schools,  and  of  opinions  on  questions  connected  with  their 
administration,  and  the  vehicle  of  extended  disoossions  and  information  on  the 
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whole  subject,  would  be  highly  servioetble  in  awakening  an  aotiTey  intelligQOty  and 
efficient  apirit  in  forwarding  the  cause. 

8.  By  lyoeuma,  lectures,  and  librariea. 

In  ascertaining  the  means  of  popular  education,  and  forming  plans  for  its  im* 
provemcnt,  this  daas  of  institutions  could  not  be  omitted.    They  aim  to  supply  the 
defects  of  early  elementary  education,  and  to  carry  forward  that  education  far 
beyond  the  point  where  the  common  school  of  necessity  leaves  it.     The}-  have 
been  found  and  can  be  made  still  more  useful  in  bringing  the  diacoveries  of  sd* 
ence  and  all  useful  knowledge,  to  the  fireside,  and  workshop  of  the  laborer  ;  in 
harmonizing  the  differences  and  equalizing  the  distinctions  of  sooie^ ;  in  strength- 
ening the  virtuous  habits  of  the  young,  and  alluring  them  from  vicloas  tastes  and 
pursuits ;  and  introducing  new  topics,  and  improving  the  whole  tone  of  conversa- 
tion among  all  classes.    In  this  way,  they  create  a  more  iutelligent  pablio  opinioD, 
which  will  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  great  improvement  in  the  commou 
schools,  as  well  as  in  all  other  educational  institutions  and  influenoes.     Bat  apart 
from  their  indirect  influences,  these  institutions  open  a  direct  avenue  to  the  pub- 
lic mind,  by  the  opportunities  for  public  addresses  and  disouasiona  on  the  subject 
which  they  afford.    These  opportunities  have  been  improved  to  a   very  great 
extent. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  the  number  and  usefulness  of  these  institu- 
tions have  been  rapidly  extended.  In  all  of  the  cities,  and  in  many  of  the  large 
villages,  courses  of  lectures  on  various  topics  of  public  interest  have  been  delivered 
to  large  assen^lages  of  people,  and  from  the  returns  of  six  public  libi'aries  alone, 
it  appears  that  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes  have  been  added,  while  the  num- 
ber of  persons  having  access  to  them  has  increased  more  than  twenty  fold. 

By  the  intelligent  agitation  of  the  subject,  which  has  resulted  frona  the  applica- 
ti'^n  of  these  various  means  for  reaching  and  informing  the  public  mind,  much 
good  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  the  way  opened  for  still  further  improve- 
ment, unless  the  causes  foil  to  operate  which  have  heretofore  governed  the  prog- 
ress of  society. 

XI.  In  1838,  the  law  respecting  school  societies  and  schools,  was  scattered 
through  various  acts,  was  imperfect  in  many  of  its  provisions,  and  needed  a 
thorough  and  careful  revision. 

The  main  features  were  substantially  as  they  were  left  in  the  revision  t:i  1 798, 
but  these  were  overloaded  with  amendments  and  additions,  that  made  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  undeastand  what  the  law  was.  In  the  course  of  a  half  century,  the  cir- 
cumstanncs  of  society  had,  in  many  respects,  changed,  and  it  would  be  strange, 
that  a  system  of  schools,  even  if  well  adapted  in  all  its  details  to  its  wants  then, 
should  be  so  now.  The  direct  tendencies  of  our  mode  of  supporting  schools,  the 
demand  for  a  ixider  range  of  studies,  and  the  multiplication  of  school  books,  called 
for  additional  legislation.  And  if  legislation  on  any  subject  was  ever  characterized 
by  patient  research,  careful  consideration  and  harmonious  action,  it  is  the  legislation 
of  Connecticut  for  the  last  four  years  in  regard  to  common  schools* 

In  ]  838,  the  acts  "  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of  common  schools," 
after  the  careful  considcrution  of  a  large  committee  of  both  Houses,  was  passed 
with  a  single  dissenting  voice.  Any  furtlier  legislation  on  the  subject  was  defer- 
red till  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  could  bo  ascertained. 

In  1839,  various  amendments  to  the  law,  enlarging  the  powers  of  schod  dis- 
tricts and  defining  the  duties  and  provisions  for  the  accountability  of  school  offi- 
cers, were  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  Board.  These  propositions,  with  otliers, 
received  the  attention  of  a  committee  of  both  Houses,  representing  equally  the 
political  parties,  and  were  embodied  in  the  "  Act  concerning  schools*'  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote. 

In  1840,  no  further  legislation  was  attempted,  except  to  disseminate  information 
reroecting  the  schools  of  our  own  and  other  states,  among  the  several  districts, 
and  to  request  the  Board  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  revised  school  law. 

In  1841,  this  draft  was  prepared  and  presented.  To  assist  the  Board  and  Leg- 
islature in  revising  and  consolidating  the  various  laws  relating  to  the  education  of 
children  and  schools,  the  history  of  each  enactment  from  1650  to  1840  was  traced, 
and  the  views  of  school  visitors  and  others  who  had  been  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  s}'6tem,  as  to  the  practical  operation  and  defe«ta  of  every  fea- 
ture of  the  law  as  it  stood,  were  collected  and  compared. 
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Tliis  dfaft,  with  other  documents,  was  referred  to  the  oommittee  on  ednoation, 
by  whom  the  various  provisions  were  discnssed,  in  daity  sessions,  for  several 
weeks.  Several  important  alterations  were  made  by  the  oommittee,  most  of 
whom  had  been  teaohers  and  school  committees,  and  all  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  the  schoob.  This  committee  reported  unanimously  a  bill, 
which  was  discussed  in  both  Houses,  apparently  with  a  single  view  of  making  its 
provisions  more  clear  and  acceptable.  After  several  alterations,  both  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  bill  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  now  stands  in  the  ^^  Act  concerning  common  sohools." 

•  No  essential  alteration  was  made  in  the  great  features  of  our  school  system,  and 
its  administration  depends,  as  before,  on  the  voluntary  action  of  school  societies 
and  districtB,  and  the  personal  cooperation  of  parents.  I  will  notice  briefly  the 
most  important  alterations  in  the  detail  of  the  school  law,  in  substantially  the  same 
language  which  was  used  in  recommending  their  passage. 

1.  The  powers  of  school  districts  are  enlarged. 
Every  school  district  can  now  elect  its  own  committee,  establish  one  or  moro 

schools,  employ  one  or  more  teachers,  and  provide  suitable  sohool-rooms,  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  and  library.  For  tha  want  of  these  powers,  a  majority,  in  many 
districts,  were  prevented  from  carrying  out  many  desirable  improvements  in  their 
schools. 

2.  No  new  district  can  be  formed,  or  exijiting  one  altered,  so  as  to  be  left  with 
less  than  forty  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  except  by  application 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  object  of  this  limitation  on  the  formation  and  alteration  of  districts,  was,  to 
arrest  the  process  of  sul|divi8ion,  by  which  90  many  districts  were  reduced  below 
the  ability  to  maintain  a  good  school  for  a  suitable  length  of  time  in  a  commodious 
and  healthy  school-house.  It  was  found,  in  districts  numbering  less  than  forty 
children,  tluit  the  school-houses  were  small,  inconvenient  and  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  health ;  the  compensation  of  teachers  low,  and  the  school  sessions  short, 
with  long  vacations  between.  In  their  eagerness  to  bring  the  school  nearer  to 
every  family,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  education  given  there,  was  reduced 
below  the  average  standard.  The  best  schools  were  found  in  the  large  districts, 
where  the  children  were  classified  under  different  teachers,^  or  in  the  districts 
numbering  over  forty,  and  under  sixty  children,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
about  forty  scholars,  under  a  well  paid,  and  well  qualified  teacher,  and  continued 
nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year. 

The  inconveniences  of  a  large  district  can  be  more  effectually  obviated,  by  di- 
viding the  scholars  into  two  schools,  than  by  creating  two  districts,  and  thus  wea- 
kening the  ability  of  both  to  erect  a  suitable  school-house,  and  employ  a  teacher 
of  the  right  qualification.  Some  of  the  most  flourishing  districts  in  the  State  have 
been  ruined  by  this  process  of  sub-division.  « 

3.  Provision  is  made  for  the  union  of  two  or  more  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  union  school  for  the  older  children  of  the  associated  districts,  while  the 
younger  children  are  left  to  attend  in  the  several  districts,  under  female  teachers. 

The  union  of  school  districts  thus  authorized,  obviates  many  of  the  difficulties 
and  evils  of  common  schools  as  they  are,  and  secures  a  much  higher  df'gree  of  ; 
improvement  with  the  same  means.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  district  schools,  the 
ag<^«  of  the  scholars  range  from  four  to  sixteen,  or  rather  from  three  to  eighteen ; 
the  studies  extend  from  the  first  rudiments,  to  the  branches  of  an  academical 
education ;  the  classes  are  as  numerous  as  the  various  studies,  increased  by  the 
variety  of  text  books  in  the  same  branch ;  and  the  teachers  are  constantly 
changing,  from  male  to  female,  and  from  season  to  season. 

Now  th.«  plan  of  union  districts,  leaving  the  younger  children  by  themselves, 
and  including  the  older  children  together,  cuts  down  by  one  half  the  variety  of  ^ 
ages,  studies,  and  olasses.    It  enables  the  teacher  to  adopt  methods  of  classifica- 
tion, instruction,  and  government,  suited  to  each  grade  of  schools.   It  gives  muclT"] 
longer,  and,  in  many  cases,  permanent  employment,  to  female  teachers  in  the   ' 
primary  schools,  and  dispenses,  with  tlie  services  of  all  but  the  best  qualified  male  / 
teachers.     It  enables  the  same  amount  of  funds  to  pay  higher  wages,  for  a  longer  i 
time ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  the  money  actually  expend^  in  three  adjoining  dis-  ' 
tricts  on  three  female  teachers  at  the  average  wages,  say  $8  per  month,  for  four 
nionths  in  the  summer,  and  on  three  male  teachers  at  $17  per  month,  for  four 
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months  in  the  winter,  will  employ  tbree  female  teacben  lor  aix  moolhs  at  $12  per 
month,  and  one  male  teacher  for  four  months  at  $21  per  month. 

It  enables  the  same  teacher  to  aoo(HDplish  mnch  more  in  a  shorter  time,  and 
the  scholar  to  receive  a  mn^h  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  when 
the  classes  are  few,  and  the  number  of  each  class  large,  and  of  the  same  age  and 
proficiency.  While  it  secures  a  more  thorough  attention  to  the  primaiy  atadiea 
and  the  young  children,  it  admits  of  tho  introduction  of  a  much  wider  rsnge  of 
study  in  the  common  school,  thus  equaliiing,  in  a  measure,  the  edoosticm  of 
society. 

^4.  Hie  establishment  of  a  common  school  of  a  higher  grade,  for  the  dder  and 
more  advanced  children  of  a  society,  is  made  more  practicable. 

Such  a  school  has  always  been  recognized  in  the  school  system  of  Comieeticnt 
since  its  first  establishment  in  1650.  Every  town,  as  soon  as  it  numbered  ona 
hundred  fiunilies,  were  obliged  ^*  to  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  of  whidi 
must  be  able  to  instruct  youths  for  the  university.'*  By  a  subsequent  act,  each 
county  town  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  free  school,  in  which,  among  other  branches, 
the  Latin  and  Engliui  languages  were  to  be  taught.  This  law  remained  till  1798, 
when  every  school  society  was  authorized,  by  a  vote  of  two^thirds,  to  establidi 
SQoh  a  school,  and  to  draw  its  proportion  of  public  money. 

The  absence  of  this  class  of  schools  is  a  serious  defect  in  our  school  system. 
TTie  place  which  they  should  occupy  in  our  system  is  filled  by  private  schools,  in 
which  the  tuition  is  so  high  as  eflSsctually  to  exclude  the  children  of  the  poor,  or 
else  the  studies  appropriate  to  these  schools  are  crowded  into  the  district  school  to 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  primary  studies.  This  state  of  things  is,  in  eTcry  point 
of  view,  disastrous.  It  limits  common  education  to  the  standard  of  the  distriel 
school,  and  impairs  the  usefulness  of  that.  It  grants  a  roonoply  of  a  better  educa- 
tion to  comparatively  few  in  the  society.  It  divides  the  funds  and  interest  appro- 
priated to  educational  purposes,  and  thus  renders  both  portions  less  efficadons  in 
the  general  result  than  the  whole  would  be. 
"^  Each  school  society  should  not  only  be  empowerod,  but  required,  to  main^un 
one  or  mora  common  sohods  of  a  higher  order,  either  as  a  central  school  for  all 
the  older  children  of  the  society,  or  as  union  schools,  for  the  older  children  of  two 
or  more  Msooiating  districts,  ^^is  would  correct  the  radical  evil  of  the  district 
f  schools,  by  cutting  down  by  one  half  the  variety  of  ages,  studies,  and  clasees, 
lead  to  the  permanent  employment  of  female  teachers  for  the  younger  children, 
and  do  away  with  most  of  the  difficulties  of  discipline,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  carry  forward  the  education  of  the  older  scholars,  to  a  point  now  only  at- 
tained  in  private  schools,  and  rear  up  a  dasB  of  better  qualified  teachers  for  all  the 
common  schools. 

One  thing  is  certain,  this  dass  of  schools  will  exist.    If  they  are  not  established 
\     /Wnd  supported  as  public  schools,  they  will  be  as  private  schools.    In  the  former 
\  \Mse  they  become  an  unmixed  g^ood  ^  in  the  latter,  their  benefits  are  confined  to 
'  the  rich,  and  their  bad  influence,  in  the  main,  falls  on  the  district  school,  and  the 
social  relations  of  the  poor. 

5,  The  employment  of  competent  teachers  for  at  least  one  third  of  the  year,  is 
made  more  certain,  by  providing,  1,  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in 
a  common  school,  without  a  certificate  of  examination  and  approbation  from  the 
school  visitors;  2,  that  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  not  found 
qualified  to  teach  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  thoroughly, 
and  the  rudiments  of  geo^n^phy  and  history ;  3,  that  no  district  shall  be  entitled 
to  any  portion  of  the  public  money,  unless  the  school  has  been  kept  by  a  teacher 
with  such  a  certificate,  for  at  least  four  months  in  the  year ;  and  4th,  that  the  pub- 
lic money  shall  be  applied  to  paying  the  wages  of  such  teacher,  or  teachers,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

The  employment  of  an  incompetent  teacher  can  only  be  effected  by  the  assent 
of  the  teacher,  the  school  visitors,  and  the  district  committee,  against  the  express 
provision  of  the  law.  The  last  provision,  combined  with  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  dividends  of  the  sohnol  fund,  and  the  higher  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
teachers,  has  increased  very  much  the  average  wages  of  teachers  in  the  State 
since  1839.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  law  did  not  enforoe  the  keeping  of  the  school 
for  any  prescribed  period,  and,  in  consequence,  some  of  the  small  districts  only 
kept  for  two  or  three  months  in  a  year. 
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6.  Every  teacber  in  a  oommon  school  is  required  to  keep  a  regiaier  off  the 
names,  ages,  parents,  and  attendance  of  every  pupil,  for  the  inspection  of  parents, 
district  oommittees,  and  visitors,  and  to  make  ont  a  certified  abstract  of  the  samtr 
at  the  close  of  the  school. 

Without  a  school  register  accurately  kept,  there  is  no  original  antbenticated 
source  of  school  statistics— nothing  l^  which  the  aggregate  w  average  school 
attendance  can  be  ascertained.  Without  it,  it  can  never  be  known  how  far  chil- 
dren are  cheated  out  of  their  natural  right  to  an  education,  and  apprentices  and 
others  to  the  school  privileges  which  the  law  and  their  indentures  entitle  them  to. 
Without  it,  the  district,  or  the  society,  or  the  State  can  never  know  how  large  a 
portion  of  children  of  the  school  age  are  not  benefited  by  the  public  money,  on 
account  of  their  never  entering  the  district  school,  and  to  how  much  greater  extent 
the  privileges  of  the  school  are  lost,  by  the  late  and  irregular  atten&nce  of  those 
who  are  enrolled  among  the  scholars  of  the  school. 

7.  The  powers  and  duties  of  school  visitors  are,  in  some  respeota,  modified,  and 
in  all,  more  clearly  defined,  lor  the  purpose  of  securing  the  more  thorough  m- 
0pection  and  superintendence  of  the  schools. 

Prior  to  1798,  these  powers  and  duties  devolved  on  the  civil  authority  and  select- 
men of  each  town,  but  in  the  revision  of  the  school  law,  in  that  year,  they  were 
transferred  to  a  distinct  class  of  officers,  denominated  visitors,  or  overseers  of 
schools,  elected  by  each  society,  and  charged  exclusively  with  them.  This  change 
proved  highly  advantageous  for  a  time,  but  horn  the  want  of  a  more  spedfio 
enumeration,  and  some  modification  of  their  powers,  to  adiqpt  them  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  schools,  and  of  society,  the  great  object  of  their  appointment 
from  year  to  year,  in  a  measure,  failed.  When  first  appointed,  the  common 
school  was  the  main  reliance  of  all  classes,  for  the  elementary  education  of  chil- 
dren, and  tbere  was,  therefore,  connected  with  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
strong  parental,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  official,  and  benevolent  interest  The 
numl^r  of  districts  were  not  as  large,  the  schools  were  kept  for  only  one  portidi 
of  the  year,  and  the  same  teachers  continued  in  the  employment  and  in  the  same 
district,  for  a  lonffer  time ;  a  change  in  these  particulars  has  more  than  doubled 
the  demands  on  uie  time  and  attention  of  school  visitors.  The  course  of  instmo- 
tion  was  confined  to  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing,  and  the  number  of 
books  was  limited  to  one,  or  at  most,  two  text  books  in  each  study.  The  standard 
of  qualification  was  therefore  confined ;  there  was  but  little  need  of  regulations 
as  to  studies  or  books.  In  1838,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  eight,  and 
sometimes  twelve,  diflfercnt  studies  in  the  same  school,  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dred different  books  used  in  the  several  studies.  There  were  one  hundred  and 
six  different  authors  in  the  three  studies,  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic.  For- 
merly, there  was  a  high  degree  of  public  consideration  attached  to  the  office,  aa 
well  aa  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  administration  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  result  of  the  whole  was  ascertained  to  be,  that  the  mode  of  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  inspection  and  superintendence,  which  is  the  very  life  of  a  school 
system,  and  determines,  in  a  great  measure,  the  character  of  the  schools,  was  in- 
efficient, irregular,  and  formal  at  b.:'st.  To  remedy  these  defects  and  irregularities, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  school  visitors  are  more  distinctly  defined  in  Sie  act  of 
1839. 

First. — ^They  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  studies,  books, 
classification,  and  discipline  of  the  schools. 

Under  this  provision  the  visitors  have,  in  some  societies,  cooperated  with  the 
teachers  in  arranging  his  classes,  enjoined  the  strictest  attention  to  the  primary 
branches,  and  prescribed  or  recommended  a  set  of  books  for  the  several  studies. 
Tliisi  last  step,  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  district  oom- 
mittees 10  see  that  scholars  are  supplied  with  books,  by  their  parents,  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  dbtrict,  has  lead  already  in  many  societies,  to  the  removal  of  a  moat 
serioos  evil. 

Secondly. — ^They  must  withhold  a  certificate  from  such  persons  as  are  not  found 
qualified  to  teach  certain  specified  branches,  and  annul  the  certificates  of  such  aa 
shall  prove,  on  trial,  to  be  unqualified  and  uniaithful.  Low  as  the  requirements 
of  the  law  are,  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  of  qnalification  has  debarred  aome  fimn 
offering  themselves  as  candidates,  who  had  previooriy  been  teachers ;  and  haa 
eustained  the  examining  oommittees  in  rejecting  those  whose  chief  reoomimind*- 
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tioa  WW  their  ohetpBeM,  or  their  rdatioiiBhip  to  eome  member  of  the  district  oom- 
mittce. 

Thirdly. — ^They  most  visit  all  of  the  common  schools  at  least  twice  daring  each 
season  of  schooling. 

One  of  these  visits  mast  be  made  near  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  the  other 
near  the  dose,  so  that  a  right  direction  can  be  given  to  the  school,  and  the  tinal 
progress  be  judged  of.  No  adequate  substitute  can  be  provided  for  frequent,  fiiith- 
ful,  and  intelligent  visitation  of  schools,  carrying  along  with  it  wise  counsel  for  the 
futare  to  teacher  and  pupils,  encooragement  for  past  success,  and  rebuke  for  neg- 
lect, defective  discipline,  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  mode  of  visiting  bbould 
be  such  as  to  make  known  to  all  the  schools  the  superior  methods  of  any  one,  and 
to  awaken  a  generous  rivalry  between  the  teachers  and  scholai's  of  the  sevenl 
whools. 

Previoas  to  1839,  the  summer  schools  were  not  visited  at  all  In  many  societies. 
In  most,  the  mode  of  visiting  schools,  by  dividing  them  up  among  a  large  board, 
was  snch,  that  no  one  member'bf  the  board  was  acquainted  with  all  the  schools, 
and  thus  qualified  to  compare  the  schools  with  each  other,  to  point  oat  common 
defects,  and  common  remedies,  or  to  make  general  the  pecul.ar  excellencies  of  any 
one  school.    No  responsibility  was  felt — no  previous  preparation  made — ^no  sys- 
tematic measures  pursued,  and  no  interest  awakened  in  the  public  mind,  or  foun- 
dation laid  for  future  progress,  in  carefully  prepared  reports  of  their  doings,  or  on 
the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  schools.    There  were  some  honorable  ex- 
ceptions to  this  state  of  things.    There  were  now  and  then  scattered  over  tbe 
State,  a  board  of  visitors,  some  member  of  which,  (usually  the  clergyman  of  the 
place,)  had  examined  all  the  teachers,  and  visited  all  the  schools  according  to  law, 
for  ten,  twenty,  and  in  two  instances,  thirty  years.    But  even  these  'old  standards* 
were  getting  tired  of  their  labi»riou8,  unpaid,  and  unthaiiked  services,  and  the 
duty  was  divided  among  the  different  members  of  the  committee,  to  make  the 
labor  lesi  to  each  individual.    To  correct  the  evils  of  inefficient,  irregular,  and 
mere  formal  visitation,  several  societies  in  1837  and  1838,  reduced  tbe  numbiT  of 
visitors,  and  provided  a  small  compensation  for  their  services.    The  results  were 
iofiivorable,  that  the  legislature  in  1839  provided,  that — 

Fourthly. — ^They  may  appoint  a  committee  of  one  or  two  persons,  to  exercise 
all  the  powers,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  whole  board,  under  their  advice 
and  direction^  and  receive  one  dollar  a  day  for  the  time  actually  employed. 

This  provision  secures  the  counsel  and  general  cooperation  of  a  large  number, 
selected  for  their  supposed  intelligence  and  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  more 
active  labor  of  one  or  two  persons,  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  the  visitation  of 
schools,  and  the  preparation  of  reports  and  returns  respecting  their  condition  and 
improvement.  The  compensation  provided,  in  no  case  for  more  than  two  persons, 
is  small,  and  in  some  cases  is  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  to  and  from  tbe 
distant  districts.  The  duties  imposed  on  the  conmiittee  are  important  and  numer- 
ous, and  require  the  services  of  a  class  of  men  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  tlie 
time  demanded,  without  some  slight  remuneration — much  less  incur  expense  in  so 
doing.  A  similar  compensation  is  made  to  the  same  class  of  officers  in  the  stntcH 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  "Where  the  work  of  visitation  is  now  faithfully 
performed,  by  securing  the  services  of  competent  persons,  the  value  of  the  school 
is  more  thnn  doubled,  by  the  addition  of  this  small  amount  for  compensation. 

Fifthly. — ^They  must  prepare,  when  required  by  this  Board,  and  annually  for 
their  several  societies,  a  written  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  pi^ 
and  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

This  is  a  new  and  important  feature  in  the  school  law.  It  secures  faithfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  visitors.  It  leads  to  inquiries  and  reflection  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  education,  both  in  its  general  principKs  and  in  its  practical  details,  a^* 
necessary  preparation  for  the  work.  It  enables  any  member  of  the  society  to 
know  the  condition  of  the  schools  out  of  his  own  district.  It  enables  every  dis- 
trict to  profit  by  tho  successful  experience  of  every  other  in  the  same  society,  ft 
provides  the  material  for  judicious  action  in  reference  to  future  improvement,  on 
the  part  of  committees,  districts,  societies,  and  the  State. 

In  the  course  of  the  four  years,  the  preparation  of  the  reports  and  returns  must 
have  enlisted  the  services  of  at  least  three  thousand  individuals,  scattered  through 
the  several  school  societies.    It  would  seem  impossible,  that  so  many  miods,  or 
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ercn  a  single  mind  in  e&oh  soliool  tooiety,  oonld  be  directed  to  an  investigation  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  sohods,  and  the  devising  of  plans  and  suggesticxis  for 
removing  defects  and  extending  excellencies,  withoat  giving  an  impulse  of  the 
most  salatary  kind  to  the  cause  of  common  school  improvement 

8.  School  societies  are  now  anthorized  to  distribute  the  public  money  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  aid  the  small  districts  by  giving  to  each  at  least  fifty  dollars,  and  to 
induce  every  district  to  secure  the  full  and  regular  attendance  of  all  the  children, 
by  making  their  receipts  depend  on^the  aggregate  attendance  for  the  year. 

These  provisions,  when  their  benenoent  cnaracter  is  understood,  will  go  far  to 
diminish  the  striking  irregularities  in  the  means  of  education  enjoyed  by  children 
in  different  districts,  and  to  remove  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  under  which  the 
schools  now  suffer. 

9.  No  child  can  now  be  excluded  from  any  school  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
his  or  her  parent  or  guardian,  or  master,  to  pay  any  school  tax  or  assessment,  and 
all  abatements  of  such  taxi's,  must  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  town. 

This  provision  re-asserts  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  conmion  school  system, 
and  places  the  expenses  for  the  education  of  the  indigent,  beyond  what  the  State 
provides  for  them  in  common  with  others,  on'  the  whde  community,  as  a  matter 
of  common  interest  and  of  common  duty. 

10.  The  progress  of  the  school  system,  as  well  as  of  the  sohoob,  is  secured. 
This  will  be  accomplished,  1,  through  the  labors  and  reports  of  the  schod 

visitors  ]  2,  by  collecting  the  results  of  their  labors  and  reports  for  the  use  of  the 
Board  and  the  legislature ;  3,  by  disseminating  the  information  thus  collected  from 
every  society,  and  respecting  every  school,  back  again  in  the  reports  of  the  Board, 
and  by  the  labors  of  this  office.  A  valuable  suggestion  from  any  society  becomes 
the  property  of  the  whole  State.  The  exposure  of  an  evil  in  any  one  school,  will 
lead  to  its  correction  in  all,  and  a  single  worthy  practice  becomes  an  example  for 
all  the  rest  The  good  thus  accomplished  may  not,  and  cannot,  be  seen  in  imme- 
diate or  brilliant  results,  but  information  thus  disseminated,  like  the  light  and  the 
rain,  will  penetrate  every  dark  and  thirsty  crevice,  till  a  more  vigorous  life  shall 
pervade  the  entire  school  system. 

Without  claiming  for  the  labors  and  reports  of  this  department  any  other  merit 
than  that  of  fidelity,  minuteness,  and  general  accuracy,  it  appears,  that  to  them, 
the  Legislature  and  the  people  are  indebted  for  much  important  information  re- 
specting  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  our  own  State,  and  the  school 
systems  and  methods  of  instruction  in  other  states  and  countries ;  and  that  in 
oonsequence  of  this  information,  and  the  means  which  have  been  employed,  to 
awaken  attention  and  interest  in  the  whole  subject,  serious  defects  in  ^e  ad- 
ministration and  organization  of  our  school  system,  and  the  classification,  instruc- 
tion, and  government  of  the  schools,  have  been  exposed,  discussed,  and  in  part 
corrected. 

So  far  as  these  defects  resulted  from  the  want  of  power  in  school  districts,  or 
the  specific  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  school  officers,  or  a  system  of  accounta- 
bility on  the  part  of  all  intrusted  with  its  administration,  they  have  been  remedied 
in  a  careful  revision  of  the  school  law.  So  far  as  they  grew  out  of  a  want  of  in- 
terest, information,  or  liberality  on  the  part  of  parents,  committees,  and  districts, 
they  are  disappearing  before  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  nature,  means,  and 
end  of  education.  So  for  as  they  depend  on  the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  his 
or  her  knowledge  of  wise  methods  of  instruction  and  government,  they  will  be 
remedied  as  the  means  are  improved  for  giving  the  greatest  practical  elevation  and 
efficiency  to  the  profession  of  common  school  te}icher»...<''The  full  effects  of  the 
measures  of  the  Board,  if  persevered  in,  cannot  '>e  seen,  until  at  least  one 
generation  of  children  have  grown  up  under  the  influences  of  a  more  enlightened, 
liberal,  and  vigorous  public  opinion  in  relation  to  this  whole  subject,  which  must 
be  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  an  improved  state  of  the  schools. 

Among  the  visible  and  immediate  results,  not  of  compulsory  legislation,  but  of 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  parents,  committees,  and  districts,  acting  on  the  informa- 
tion and  impulse  given  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  measures  of  the  Board,  the 
following  may  be  specified. 

The  attendance  at  society  and  district  school  meetings  is  more  numerous. 

More  than  fifty  new  school-houses  have  been  built,  and  a  much  greater  number 
repaired  after  approved  modeb,  and  more  has  been  done  in  this  respect  within 
foor  years,  than  for  twenty  years  before. 
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School  Tuiton  are  more  strict  in  their  examination  of  teaoiben,  and  regvlar 
and  ▼igUant  in  viuiint;  the  schools  as  required  by  law. 

A  uniform  set  of  books  iiTall  the  sohoob  of  a  sooicly  has  been  in  some  iostanoei 
pr«soribed,  aud  in  others  recommended^  by  the  proper  oommittee. 

The  evils  of  crowding  children  of  different  ages  in  a  great  variety  of  stadiea, 
and  in  different  stages  of  progress  in  the  same  study,  under  one  teacher,  has  been 
obviated  in  more  than  one  hundred  districts,  by  employing  a  female  teacher  for 
the  younger  children  and  primary  studies,  and  a  male  teacher  for  the  older  and 
more  advanced  scholars— >aod  in  a  few  instances,  by  the  establishment  of  a  central 
or  union  school  for  the  older  children  of  a  society,  or  of  two  or  more  districts. 

Facilities  have  been  provided  for  such  as  wished  to  qualify  themaelveB  to  become 
teachers,  or  improve  their  previous  quaTificatioos  by  an  appropriate  course  of  study, 
by  a  praotioal  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  by  access  to  good 
books  on  the  prinoi|des  and  art  of  teaching,  and  by  assooiations  ibr  mutoil 
improvement 

Good  teaehem  are  employed  for  a  kmger  period  in  the  same  school,  and  at 
higher  wages ;  the  average  length  of  schoob,  and  wages  of  teachers,  are  increased ; 
the  superiority  of  females  as  the  ednoators  of  young  children,  is  acknowledged,  by 
their  more  general  employment,  and  for  a  k>nger  time. 

More  attention  is  now  given  to  young  children,  and  to  the  indispensable 
branches  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  ana  arithmetic,  and  more  use  is  made  of 
visible  illustrations. 

Wherever  the  common  schools  have  been  improved,  the  number  attendiog 
them  has  increased,  and  the  attendance  md  expense  of  fnivate  schools  has 
diminished ;  and  thus  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  have  been  made  oom- 
mon  to  rich  and  poor.  And  as  at  onoe  the  evidence  of  past,  and  the  pledge  of 
future  improvements,  parents,  and  men  of  education  and  influence  gently,  an 
found  more  frequently  visiting  schools,  discharging  with  zeal  the  duties  of  school 
oommittees,  conversing  and  reading  on  the  subject,  and  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  effi>rts  which  are  making  in  this  and  other  countries  to  give  a  more 
thorough  and  complete  education  to  every  human  being. 

We  have  set  forth  at  much  length  and  in  detail,  the  operations 
of  the  Board  and  their  Secretary  from  1838  to  1842,  not  only  be- 
cause the  facts  elicited  justify  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in 
instituting  patient  and  searching  inquiries  into  the  actual  condition 
of  popular  education,  but  because  the  measures  originated  and 
carried  out  by  their  Secretary  to  awaken,  enlighten,  and  guide  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  subject,  although  for  a  time  repudiated,  here  are 
now  universally  received  by  the  soundest  practical  educators  in 
every  state  as  among  the  most  efficient  agencies  and  means  of 
school  improvement.  But  they  did  not  at  that  time  find  favor  with 
Governor  Cleveland,  nor  with  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on 
Education  or  the  Legislature  of  1842,  and  Mr.  Barnard  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  labors  of  four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life- 
labors  as  has  been  said,  "  characterized  by  great  sobriety  of 
thought,  patient  application  to  details,  and  the  highest  practical 
wisdom,  as  well  as  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  generous  heart'  — 
ruthlessly  swept  from  the  statute  book. 

We  might  cite  extracts  from  a  large  number  of  educational  pe"' 
odicals,  addresses,  and  reports,  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  the 
backward  movement  of  Connecticut,  in  1842,  was  regarded  m 
other  States.     The  following  is  from  an  oration  pronounced  before 
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'  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  by 

Hon.  Horace  Majin  : — 


I 


I 


"  Four  yean  ago,  a  new  system  was  established  m  Connectiont,  which  was  most 
^  efficiently  and  beneficially  administered,  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  ablest 

1  and  best  of  men ;  but  it  is  with  unspeakable  regret  I  am  compelled  to  add,  that, 

I  within  the  last  month,  all  her  measures  for  improvement  have  been  swept  from 

I  the  statute-book.'' 

The  same  gentleman,  in  the  Massachusetts  Common  School 
1  Journal  for  1846,  afler  commenting  on  the  progress  of  education  in 

Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Massachu- 
setts, thus  speaks  of  Connecticut : — 

*^  One  only  of  the  New  England  States  proves  recreant  to  duty  in  this  glorious 
oause, — ^the  State  of  Connecticut !  Favored  for  half  a  century,  in  the  munifi- 
cence of  her  endowments,  beyond  any  of  her  New  England  sisters,  she  is  the  only 
one  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  not  merely  been  stationary,  but  has  abso- 
lutely retrograded  ;  and  now,  if  she  promises  to  be  useful  at  all,  it  is  as  a  warning 
and  not  as  an  example.  A  common  ancestry,  an  identity  of  general  interests  ana 
pursuits,  a  similar  position  in  regard  to  the  otner  States  of  the  Union,  and  a  simi- 
lar duty  to  furnish  them  with  high  example  and  enconragement,  had  led  us  all  to 
expect  that  we  should  have,  not  only  the  sympathy,  but  the  active  cooperation,  of 
Connecticut,  in  this  common  cause.  We  not  only  expect  it,  we  believed  it. 
Events  seemed  auspicious.  The  year  after  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
was  established,  an  organization  almost  identical  in  its  form,  and  entirely  so  in  its 
object,  was  created  in  Connecticut.  For  carrying  out  its  measures  of  reform  and 
improvement,  an  agent  was  selected, — Henry  Bunard,  Esquire,— of  whom  it  is 
not  extravagant  to  say  that,  if  a  better  man  be  required,  we  must  wait,  at  least, 
until  the  next  generation,  for  a  better  one  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  This 
agent  entered  upon  his  duties  with  unbounded  zeal.  He  devoted  to  their  dis- 
<£arge  his  time,  talents,  and  means.  The  cold  torpidity  of  the  State  soon  felt  the 
sensations  of  returning  vitality.  Ita  half-suspendeid  animation  began  to  quicken 
with  a  warmer  life.  Much  and  most  valuable  information  was  diifiised.  Many 
parents  began  to  appreciate  more  adequately  what  it  is  to  be  a  parent.  Teachers 
were  awakened.  Associations  for  mutual  improvem^t  were  formed.  System 
began  to  supersede  confusion.  Some  salutary  laws  were  enacted.  All  things 
gave  favorable  augury  of  a  prosperous  career.  And  it  may  be  further  affirmed, 
that  the  cause  was  so  administerod  as  to  give  occasion  of  o&nce  to  no  one.  The 
whole  movement  was  kept  aloof  from  political  strife.  All  religious  men  had  rea- 
son to  rejoice  that  a  higher  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling  was  making  its  way 
into  the  schools,  without  giving  occasion  of  jealousy  to  the  one-sided  views  of  any 
denomination.  But  all  these  auguries  of  good  were  delusive.  In  an  evil  hour  the 
whole  &bric  was  overthrown.  The  Educational  Board  was  abolished.  Of  course, 
the  office  of  its  devoted  and  faithful  Secretary  fell  with  it.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  the  remedial  laws  which  had  been  enacted  during  the  brief  existence  of 
the  Board,  and  which  might  have  continued  and  diflused  their  benefits  without 
the  Board,  were  spitefully  repealed.* 

**  The  whole  educational  movement  in  Connecticut,  or  rather,  the  body  in  which 
the  vital  movement  had  begun,  was  paralyzed  by  this  stroke.  Once  or  twice, 
since,  it  has  attempted  to  rise,  but  has  Mien  back  prostrate  as  before.'* 

These  views  of  the  labors  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Common  Schools  and  of  the  legislation  of  1842,  by  which  they 
were  suspended,  were  not  confined  to  educators  out  of  the  State. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Young 
Men*s  Institute,  in  1843,  "on  the  education  of  the  Working  Classes^^ 

■ ' ' ■         ■—  ■—■■■■■  ■!    ■     ■  ■  .1  ■  II  I     W^l^ 

*  "We  haTtt  been  credibly  iDformed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  la 
the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatires,  who  reported  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  Board, 
not  beinf  able  to  draw  up  a  decent  report  himeelf^  paid  an  involnntary  bomafe  to  the  cause  of 
learniflf,  which  he  was  about  to  stab,  by  smpiojinc  anothsr  to  draft  a  report  for  hJin. 
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Bpoke  strongly  in  regret  of  the  unwise  l^slation  of  1842,  bj 
which  the  efforts  then  making,  under  authority  of  law  and  the 
auspices  of  tlie  Board,  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools — 
the  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  working  classes  must  be 
educated,  if  educated  at  all — were  arrested.  This  portion  of  his 
lecture  having  been  made  the  subject  of  comment  by  one  of  the 
papers  of  Hartford,  Dr.  Bushnell  addressed  a  letter  in  reply,  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  takea 

^^  My  remarks  in  the  lecture  had  reference  to  nothing  but  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Barnard,  an  act  by  which  great  injustice  was  done  to  him,  and  a  g^reater  uijnry  to 
the  State.  I  spoke  plainly,  but  I  think  not  harshly.  Mr.  B.,  at  my  instance  in 
part,  had  withheld  himself  from  a  Inoratire  profession,  and  renounced  the  hope  of 
a  politician — a  calling  for  which,  you  may  suppose,  he  had  conceived  a  degree  of 
disrelish  ;  he  had  given  himself  to  the  most  inde&tigable  industry,  that  be  might 
qualify  himself  for  his  undertaking,  and  had  just  begun  to  bring  to  view  those  results 
which  it  must  require  at  least  twenty  years*  industry  fully  to  mature.  No  pnblio 
officer,  that  I  have  ever  known  in  the  State,  has  done  so  much  of  labor  and  drudgery 
to  prepare  his  field,  expending  at  the  same  time  mare  than  he  received,  and  seeking 
his  reward  in  the  beneficent  results,  by  which  he  was  ever  expecting  to  honor  him- 
self and  the  State.  lie  did  not  snfier  as  a  politician.  That  he  had  ceased  to  be. 
The  reasons  of  his  removal  I  could  never  understand  or  imagine ;  but  I  have  al- 
ways suspected  that  your  friends  must  have  acted  under  some  misunderstanding 
of  his  objects,  identifying  him  in  some  way  with  partisan  schemes,  which  I  know 
were  wholly  remote  from  his  mind ;  which  also  his  course,  since  that  time  has 
fully  proved.  They  certainly  could  not  have  given  him  credit  for  that  beneficent, 
that  enthusiastic  devotion,  I  may  say,  to  his  great  object,  which  it  is  the  nnfiuling 
token  of  an  ingenious  spirit  to  conceive,  and  by  which  I  am  sure  he  was  actuated. 
You  have  shown  your  xeal  for  the  public  welfare,  by  Appointing  a  committee  to 
make  inspections  of  the  affiiirs  of  our  banks,  and  see  that  the  public  interests  in- 
trustt.>d  to  them  were  not  misused.  Is  it  less  appropriate,  when  the  State  itself  is 
expending,  every  year,  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  money  enough  to  stock  a  bank, 
to  have  some  officer  in  the  field,  employed  to  see  that  the  money  is  wisely  and 
effectually  expended  ? 

"  A  few  days  since  I  was  traveling  with  a  very  intelligent,  keen-sighted  gen- 
tleman, who,  I  found,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  committee  on  schools  in  the 
Legislature  of  New  York — ^himself  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  or  rather, 
as  he  said,  ^  one  of  the  bam-bumers,' — and  he  said  to  me,'  '  Why  is  it  that  your 
Democratic  Legislature  has  cast  out  Mr.  Barnard  ?  We  can  not  understand  it 
The  effort  to  extend  common  schools,  and  elevate  them  to  the  highest  possible 
pitch,  we  regard  as  the  very  essence  of  democracy.  And,  as  to  Mr.  B.,  there  is 
no  man  whom  our  oommittoe  has  consulted  on  this  subject,  for  the  last  three 
years,  who  gives  us  so  much  satisfaction,  who  is  so  perfectly  master  of  the  subject, 
and  BO  tlioroughly  practical  in  his  views,  as  he.  We  regard  him  as  decidedly  the 
best  and  ablest  guide  on  this  subject  in  our  whole  country.'  Here,  Sir,  is  a  true 
democrat, — ^a  man  who  is  actuated  by  an  intelligent  love  to  the  people.  I  heartily 
wish  that  our  State  were  filled  with  barn-burners  of  this  stamp.  Such,  too,  are 
tlie  sentiments  that  bear  sway  in  the  great  State  of  New  York.  At  first,  the 
great  expenses  incurred  were  not  popular  ;  but  the  sober  second  thought  of  tlie 
people  is  now  taking  sides  with  the  movement,  and  it  is  becoming  the  most 
thoroughly  popular  of  all  public  measures.  I  grieve  that  we  have  in  Connecticut 
BO  little  of  State  feeling.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  so  fine  an  opportunity  as 
we,  with  our  magnificent  School  Fund,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  post  of  honor,  as 
foremost  of  all,  in  the  excellencies  of  our  schools  and  the  univei'sal  education  (rf*  our 
people.  Can  not  our  politicians  of  all  sides  unite,  and  lend  their  aid  together  in  a 
work  so  essential  to  the  well-being  and  honor  of  our  State  ?  Can  we  not  draw  a 
circle  round  this  mount,  and  forbid  the  game  of  political  or  partisan  waifare  to 
enter  it  ?  Or,  if  it  must  enter,  let  the  contest  be,  who  shall  do  most  to  honor  and 
bless  the  coming  generations,  and  make  them  proud  of  their  birthright,  as  sons  of 
Connecticut — the  mother  of  the  most  high-minded,  most  accomplished,  most 
thoroughly  educated  people  on  the  globe.*' 
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The  following  simple  plan  for  a  voluntary  tosociation  of  all  who 
were  disposed  to  act  together  for  the  improvement  of  common 
schools,  together  with  a  list  of  the  measures  which  could  be 
adopted  for  the  systematic  furtherance  of  the  object,  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Barnard,  immediately  after  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Common  Schools.  The  friends  of  school  im- 
provement were  too  much  discouraged  by  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
ture  to  undertake  the  plan.  It  was  first  published  by  Prof  Porter, 
of  Yale  College,  in  his  ^  Prize  Essat  on  ihb  Neoessitt  and 
Means  of  Ihp&ovino  the  Common  Schools  of  Connbcticut." 

ARTICLES  of  ASSOCIATION. 

Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Connecticut  (or  M«  immm 
of  any  Ttfvm  or  Ornniy  can  be  inserted)  Institute  op  Instruction,  and  shall  have 
tor  its  object  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular 
education  in  this  State,  (or  T\nDn^  or  County.) 

Article  2.  Any  person  residing  in  this  State,  (nr  T\jvfn  or  County ^  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Institute  by  subscribmg  thjs  Constitution,  and  contrib- 
uting any  sum,  annually,  towards  defraying  Ws  incidental  expenses. 

Article  3.  The  officers  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a  President,  two  or  mora 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary for  each  county,  (or  town  in  case  of  a  county  association^  with  such 
powers  respectively,  as  their  several  designations  imply;  and  who  shall,  together, 
constitute  an  Executive  Committee. 

Article  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carrv  into  effect  such  meas- 
ures as  the  Institute  may  direct;  and  perform  such  otner  acts  not  inconsistent 
with  the  objects  of  the  association,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  make  re- 
port of  their  doings,  annually,  and  when  csdled  on,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
institute. 

Article  5.  A  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  choice  of  officers  shall  be 
held,  annually,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  majT  desig- 
nate in  a  notice  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers ;  and  meetings  may  *^'.  held 
at  such  other  time  and  place,  as  the  Elxecutive  Conmiittee  may  appoint 

Article  1.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting,  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  its  pro- 
visions may  be  adopted  at  any  meeting. 


Meaawrts  whkk  can  he  adopted  by  a  voluntary  Association  to  improve  Common 

Schools. 

1.  Infonnation  can  be  collected  and  disseminated  in  every  practicable  way,  in 
every  district,  town,  and  county  in  the  State,  as  to  the  present  condition  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education,  with  plans  and  suggestions 
by  which  the  excellencies  of  any  one  teacher,  district,  or  town,  can  be  improved 
and  made  general,  and  any  defects  be  removed. 

2.  Meedngs  of  the  Association  can  be  held  in  different  towns  for  public  ad- 
dresses and  discussions  on  topics  connected  with  the  condition  and  in^rovemeiU 
cif  Common  Schools. 

Vol.  I,  No.  4.-47. 
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3.  A  series  of  Tracts,  each  namber  devoted  to  some  one  important  topic,  re- 
lating to  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  school  system,  or  to  the  clas> 
sification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools,  can  be  prepared  and  published 
lor  gratuitous  distribution  among  teachers,  school  officers,  parenis,  and  every 
body  who  has  a  child  to  educate,  a  vote  to  give,  or  an  influence  to  exert  in  reXar 
tion  to  public  instruction. 

4.  Editors  and  conductors  of  the  periodical  press  can  be  enlisted  to  publish 
original,  and  selected  articles  relating  to  the  subject 

5.  Clergymen  can  be  interested  to  present  the  subject  in  some  of  its  bearings 
at  appropriate  times  to  their  people. 

6.  Local  associations  of  parents  and  the  friends  of  education,  and  especially 
district  and  town  associations  of  mothers  and  females,  generally,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  schools,  and  co-operating  in  various  ways  with  teachers,  can  be  formed 
and  assisted. 

7.  Pecuniary  aid  and  personal  co-operation  can  be  extended  for  the  purpoise 
of  securing  at  different  ploints,  a  school-house,  with  its  appropriate  in-door  and 
out-door  arrangements,  a  school  library,  a  district  school,  and  a  village  lycemn, 
which  can  be  held  up  severally,  as  a  modd  of  its  kind. 

8.  Good  teachers  ean  be  assisted  in  finding  districts  where  their  services 
will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded,  and  district  committees  in  search  of  good 
teachers,  can  be  directed  to  such  teachers  as  have  proved  on  trial  that  they 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications. 

9.  The  necessary  local  arrangements  can  be  made,  and  the  services  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  secured  for  "the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  holding,  in  the 
spring  and  autunm.  a  teachers'  class  or  Instiute,  where  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers  may  spend  one  or  two  weeks  in  reviewing  the  studies  which  tney  are  to 
teach,  in  the  summer  or  winter  schools;  and  witness,  and  to  some  extent,  prac- 
tice, the  best  methods  of  classifying,  instructing,  and  governing  a  schooL 

10.  The  formation  of  town  and  county  associations  of  teachers,  for  mutual 
improvement  and  the  advancement  of  their  profession,  by  weekly  or  monthly 
meetings,  and  by  visiting  each  others'  schools,  and  learning  from  each  others' 
experience,  can  be  encouraged. 

11.  Efforts  can  be  put  forth  to  collect  a  fund  for  the  establishment,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  of  a  seminary  where  young  men  and  youne  women,  who  have 
the  desire  and  the  natural  tact  and  talent,  can  be  thoroughly  and  practically 
Irained  for  teachers  of  common  schools. 

12.  A  Well  (qualified  teacher,  of  the  right  tact  and  character  can  be  employed 
to  perform  an  itinerating  Normal  school  agency  through  the  schools  of  a  partic 
ular  town  or  county. 

13.  School  celebrations  or  gatherings  of  all  the  children  of  a  school  society,  or 
town,  with  their  parents  and  teachers,  for  addresses  and  other  appropriate  exerci- 
ses, can  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  winter  and  summer  schools. 

14.  Village  Lyceums  can  be  established  and  assisted  in  getting  up  courses  of 
popular  lectures  in  the  winter. 

15.  A  central  depository  or  ofiice,  supplied  with  plans  of  school-houses,  appa- 
ratus, and  fhmiture:  a  circulating  libraiy  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  educanon ; 
specimens  of  school  libraries,  and  the  best  textbooks  in  the  various  studies  per- 
sued  in  common  schools,  &c.,  can  be  established. 

16.  To  give  the  highest  efficiency  to  any  or  all  of  these  means  and  agencies 
of  school  improvement,  an  individual  should  be  employed  to  devote  all,  or  a  por- 
tion of  his  time,  as  agent  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Institute,  and  receive  such  compensation  as  can  be  raised  by  a  special  subscrip- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

Every  measure  above  enumerated,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  was  carried  out  successfully  by  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his 
official  labors  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Ma.  Babhakd's  labom  iir  Rbodb  Island, 
noK  1813  TO  1849. 

Mr.  Barnard  spent  the  year  following  the  abolition  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticat,  in  visiting 
every  section  of  the  country  to  collect  the  material,  in  printed  docu- 
ments and  personal  observations,  for  a '' History  or  Public  Schooi^, 
AND  Tmc  Means  of  Popular  Eduoation  in  ths  Unitbd  States." 
In  the  course  of  the  year  he  had  personal  interviews  with  a  large 
number  of  the  active  promoters  of  school  improvement  in  each 
state ;  studied  the  peculiarities  of  condition,  in  territory,  population, 
and  occupation  of  each  section ;  addressed,  on  invitation,  the  legis- 
latures of  several  states ;  assisted  in  framing  several  school  laws  and 
plans  of  local  school  improvements  which  have  since  been  adopted, 
and  in  fine,  while  he  was  maturing  his  own  views,  and  acquiring  a 
fund  of  information  for  future  use,  he  was  rendering  no  small  service 
to  the  advancement  of  national  education.  He  has  always  spoken  of 
this  tour,  occupying  over  tifteen  months,  and  his  interviews  with  indi- 
viduals who  were  laboring  in  different  states  and  cities  to  improve  the 
education  of  the  people,  while  it  was  the  roost  expensive  to  himself, 
as  the  most  profitable  to  the  cause,  of  any  portion  of  his  public 
career.  Hence  he  has  always  advocated  the  employment  of  some 
suitable  person,  by  the  American  Institute  and  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  in  connection  with,  and  in  furtherance  of  their 
other  plans  of  operation.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  commence  his 
History  of  Public  Schools,  for  which  he  had  made  such  a  costly  and 
thorough  preparation,  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Rhode  Island,  and  there 
achieved  a  work,  both  for  that  state,  and  as  a  model  of  practical  ope- 
rations in  school  improvement,  which,  if  ever  fuUy  written  out,  will 
form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  History  of  Popular  Education. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  difSculties  and  magnitude  of  Mr.  Barnard's 
work  in  Rhode  Island,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  more  narrowly 
into  the  fundamental  ideas  on  which  that  colony*  was  settled  and  its 
early  legislation  baaed,  than  can  be  done  in  this  brief  and  hurried 
sketch.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
has  from  the  first  been  a  peculiar  community.  The  people  who  set- 
tled Providence  held  as  firmly  as  their  neighbors  in  Plymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Conntxsticut,  that  religion  was  the  end  of  human 
existence,  and  of  human  institutions.  They  denied  that  this  end 
could  be  promoted  by  the  interference  of  the  state.    They  claimed 

*Thto  mbject  li  treated  of  in  to  article  oo  Mr.  Baroard'a  labon  in  Rhode  laland,  In  tbt 
North  Amtricao  Review  for  July,  1818. 
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that  the  only  duty  which  the  state  owed  to  the  church  was  to  let  it 
alone,  and  secure  to  every  man  the  amplest  toleration  in  respect  to 
his  faith  and  worship.  Hence  the  original  compact  of  the  settlers 
of  Providence  hmits  their  ohedienoe  to  the  action  of  the  majority 
*'  only  in  civil  things,^*  Here  was  the  first  assertion  of  the  great  princi- 
ple of  religious  freedom,  and  the  limitation  which  this  phrase  imposed 
on  the  civil  power,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  man.  The  principle  has  since  been  recognized  and 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  every 
individual  state.  The  mistake  made  by  Rhode  Island  in  interpret- 
ing the  phrase  ''only  in  civil  things,''  was  in  excluding  the  common 
school  as  a  religious  concern,  ft*om  the  care  and  patronage  of  the 
government,  and  in  not  distinguishing  between  that  culture  which 
is  required  to  render  a  man  fit  to  be  a  citizen  at  all,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  dogma  of  religious  faith,  or  a  ritual  of  divine  worship. 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  this  mistake  was  adhered  to,  so 
that  during  that  period  there  is  not  the  rlightest  trace  of  any  legisla- 
tion whatever  for  this  important  interest  To  compel  a  citizen  to 
support  a  school  or  educate  his  children,  was  regarded  as  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  conscience.  So  late  as  1846,  after  Mr.  Barnard  had 
explained  before  the  legislature,  section  by  section,  the  new  school 
law,  a  member  from  one  of  the  country  towns  rose  in  his  plaoe^ 
and  in  reference  to  the  provision  requiring  each  town  to  nuse  a  cer- 
tain sum  by  tax  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  declared,  ''That 
provision  can  not  be  enforced  in  the  town  of  C  at  the  point  of 

the  bayonet"  As  a  public  interest  or  duty,  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  the  common  school  was  entirely  neglected.  This  neglect 
was  partly  owing  to  the  views  of  the  leading  religious  sects,  that 
originally  settled  Rhode  Island,  in  reference  to  education,  and 
schools  of  learning  generally.  They  did  not  believe  in  that  day  in  a 
learned  ministry,  and  now  there  are  communities  in  that  state,  where 
a  "  college  lam't"  minister  or  orator  is  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
aversion.  The  aggressions  made  at  different  limes  by  the  neighbor- 
ing colonies  on  the  rights  of  Rhode  Island,  and  their  attempts  to 
absorb  her  territory,  did  not  conciliate  her  people  to  anything  that 
was  so  peculiar  in  their  institutions  as  a  paid  ministry  and  common 
schools.  An  old  Rhode  Islander,  a  thrifty  citizen,  twenty  yean  ago, 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  contributing  to  support  a  district  schooly 
"  It  is  a  Connecticut  custom  and  I  don't  like  it''  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  because  there  were  no  public  schools  out  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence till  1828,  that  education  was  universally  neglected.  There 
were  in  every  town  private  schools,  and  many  of  them  were  of  high 
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excellence.    The  rich  provided  for  the  education  of  their  children  at 
home  or  abroad. 

We  have  referred  to  the  past  history  of  the  state,  that  -we  may  the 
better  understand  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  Mr.  Barnard, — a 
citizen  of  another  state,  and  trained  in  the  best  learning  of  her  best 
schools,  and  holding  fast  and  proclaiming  everywhere  as  the  cardinal 
idea  of  the  American  system  of  public  instruction,  that  "  the  com- 
mon schools  must  be  made  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good 
enough  for  the  best  citizen," — hpd  to  encounter  in  his  labors  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  that  his  success  there  shows  that  he  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  essential  qualities  of  a  school  officer  and  educator. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  one  of  the  best  judges  in 
that  state.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction  says — *^  Mr.  Barnard  was  peculiarly  happy  in  securing 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  persons  of  every  class  who  take  an  interest 
in  education.  None  rendered  him  more  willing  aid  than  those  whose 
ample  fortunes  enabled  them  to  sustain  every  benevolent  enterprise. 
Mr.  Barnard;  I  have  reason  to  believe,  never  appealed  to  this  class  in 
vain.  Gentlemanly  in  his  address,  conciliatory  in  his  measures, 
remarkably  active  and  earnest,  he  combines  more  essential  elements 
of  character  for  a  superintendent  of  education  than  any  other  individ- 
ual with  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  acquainted.  Under  his 
administration  common  schools  advanced  rapidly ;  and  had  it  been 
his  pleasure  to  have  become  a  resident  in  this  state,  and  to  have 
retained  the  office  of  commissioner  of  schools,  up  to  the  present  time, 
Rhode  Island  might  have  been  as  conspicuous  in  her  educational 
interests,  as  she  is  diminutive  in  size."  President  Wayland,  in  his 
address  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  August  last, 
speaking  of  the  gradation  of  schools  and  the  improvement  in  school- 
houses  wit)iin  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  adds — ^*  This  change,  it 
is  proper  to  remark,  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  labors  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Con- 
necticut, than  to  any  other  cause.  This  gentleman  has  devoted  his 
remarkable  abilities  for  many  years  to  the  improvement  of  common 
school  education.  ,Tbe  results  of  his  labors  may  be  discovered  in 
almost  every  town  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island/' 

To  return  to  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Barnard's  labors  in  Rhode  Island. 
In  September,  1843,  he  had  just  completed  at  great  cost,  his  prelimi- 
nary inquiries  and  researches  for  a  History  of  Popular  Education  in 
the  United  States,  when  he  was  invited  by  Hon.  Wilkins  Updike,  of 
Kingston,  R.  I.,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  to  visit  him,  and  assist 
in  devising  some  plan  for  the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  pubUc 
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schools  of  tliat  state.  Mr.  Updike  was  of  an  old  Rhode  Island  fun- 
ily,  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  people,  and  th«ir 
aversion  to  goyemmental  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  towns  and 
individuals,  but  convinced  of  the  necessitj  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
opinions  and  legislation  of  the  state  on  the  subject  of  comjnoa 
schools.  Mr.  Barnard  was  adverse  to  any  law  which  could  not  be 
sustained  by  public  opinion,  and  all  his  plans  of  operation  were  based 
on  the  cardinal  idea  of  quickening,  enlightening,  and  directing  aright 
the  popular  intelligence,  as  the  source  of  all  wise  legislation  and  local 
action  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  the  securing  of  all  advance  in 
popular  intelligence  and  feeling,  by  judicious  legal  enactments— as 
public  sentiment  and  voluntary  efforts  will  not  long  remain  in  ad?aDoe 
of  the  law.  A  bill  for  a  public  act  in  two  sections  was  drawn  up, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  Agent  or  Commissioner,  ^  to  col- 
lect and  dispense  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  people,  a  knowledge 
of  the  most  successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studies  and  conduct- 
ing the  education  of  the  young,  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  the 
state  who  should  depend  on  common  schools,  n^ay  have  the  best  edu- 
cation that  these  schools  may  be  made  to  impart'*  The  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Updike,  with  appropriate  remarks. 
On  his  motion,  the  Legislature  adjourned  to  an  evening  session  to 
hear  an  address  by  Mr.  Barnard,  ^  On  the  conditions  of  a  suecesi^ 
system  of  public  schools^  and  the  next  day  the  bill  was  passed  into  a 
law  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  branches  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  by  general  consent  Mr.  Barnard  was  invited  to  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  own  plans  of  educational  reform  and  improvement, 
en  a  new  field.  ^'  Better  to  make  History  than  to  write  it,"  was  the 
reply  of  Governor  Fenner  to  his  declining  the  appointment  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  undertaken  the  work  already  alluded  to.  The 
appointment  was  accepted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  entered  on  his 
labors  and  organized  a  system  of  agencies  which  in  four  years,  wrought 
not  a  change,  but  a  revolution  in  the  public  opinion  and  the  educational 
system  of  the  state — a  revolution  which  is  without  a  parallel,  so  he  as 
we  know,  in  the  history  of  popular  education,  for  thoroughness,  com- 
pleteness, and  permanence.  We  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of  the  par- 
ticulars— enough  to  show  that  bis  plan  of  operations  was  substantiallj 
the  same  as  that  pursued  in  Connecticut,  and  for  anything  that  we 
can  see,  his  labors  in  that  state  would  have  been  sooner  followed  by 
the  same  lasting  and  beneficent  results,  if  he  had  not  been  thwarted 
by  narrow  prejudices  which  resisted  all  efforts  at  enlightenment,  and 
by  the  baleful  spirit  of  party.  It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  credit 
of  Rhode  Island,  that  during  his  labors  in  that  state,  not  a  singto 
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yoiiacle  appeared  id  the  public  press  calculated  to  impede  the  progress 
/of  school  improvement,  to  injure  the  feelings  of  those  who  were 
/  laboring  in  this  field,  or  to  mingle  up  the  question  of  public  schools 
I    and  general  education,  with  the  topics  of  angry,  political,  sectarian,  and 
pe^onal  controversy,  by  which  every  community  is  liable  to  be 
\  excited  and  embittered     We  shall  draw  our  statements  from  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Review   for  July,  1848,  on  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  and  from  an  Address  of  Mr.  Barnard 
before  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  on  resigning  his  office 
of  School  Commissioner. 

1.  His  first  and  most  important  duties  were,  to  ascertain,  by  per- 
sonal examination  and  authentic  report,  the  actual  condition  of  the 
schools  of  the  state,  and  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  them- 
selves in  a  thorough  and  entire  reformation.  But  these  duties  involved 
the  most  laborious  effort,  and  of  a  peculiarly  trying  character.  To 
convince  men  of  all  classes  of  prejudices  and  opinions,  that  their 
institutions  of  learning  are  greatly  deficient,  implies,  of  course,  that 
they  themselves  have  hitherto  been  ignorant,  and  contented  that  their 
children  should  remain  so ;  and  to  argue  with  the  ignorant  concern- 
ing the  advantages  of  education  is  always  most  discouraging.  Espe- 
cially is  it  most  discouraging,  when  the  practical  conclusion  of  all 
that  you  say,  is  to  lead  them  to  raise  money  for  an  object  of  which 
they  do  not  confess  the  value.     On  this  point  Mr.  Barnard  observes : 

"  Muoh  has  been  attempted  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  broad,  thort>agh  and  lib- 
eral  system  of  pnblic  instraction,  by  interestint;  all  who  oonld  be  reached  by  the 
living  voice  or  the  printed  page^  in  the  nature  and  means  of  education,  th<l  oon- 
dition  and  wants  of  the  schools,  and  the  beet  modes  of  introducing  desirable 
improvements.  More  than  eleven  hnndnod  meetings  have  been  heid^^xpicflftly  to 
discuss  topics  connected  with  the  pnblio  schools,  at  which  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred addresses  have  been  delivered.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  meetings 
have  continued  through  the  day  and  evening;  upward  of  one  hundred,  through 
two  evenings  and  a  day :  fifty,  through  two  days  and  three  evcnmgs ;  and  twelve, 
including  the  Teaohers'  Institutes,  through  an  entire  week.  In  addition  to  this 
class  of  meetings  and  addresses,  upward  of  two  hundred  meetings  of  teachers 
and  parents  have  been  held  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  improved  methods  of 
teaching  the  studies  ordinarily  pursued  in  public  schools,  and  for  exhibitions  or 
public  examinations  of  schools,  or  of  a  class  of  pupils  in  certain  studies,  such  as 
arithmetic,  reading,  &o.  These  meetings  have  proved  highly  useful.  Besides 
these  various  meetings,  experienced  teachers  have  been  employed  to  visit  particu- 
lar towns  and  sections  of  the  State,  and  converse  freely  with  parents  by  the  way- 
side and  the  fireside,  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  district  school. 
By  these  various  agencies  it  is  believed  that  a  pnblio  meeting  has  been  held 
within  three  miles  of  every  home  in  Rhode  Island. 

To  the  interest  awakened  by  these  addresses,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  numbers 
swayed  by  the  same  voioe,  and  by  the  same  ideas,  must  be  added  the  more  per- 
manent and  thoughtful  interest  cultivated  by  the  reading  of  boo^s,  pamphlets,  and 
tracts  on  the  same  topics  at  home.  More  than  sixteen  thousand  pamphlets  and 
tracts,  each  containing  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational  matter,  have  been  dis- 
tributed gratuitously  through  the  State  ;  and  in  one  year,  not  an  Almanac  was 
sold  in  Rhode  Island  without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational  reading  attached. 
This  statement  does  not  include  the  official  documents  published  by  the  State,  nor 
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the  Joanial  of  tbe  Institate,  nor  npward  of  twelve  hundred  bound  Tdamei  on 
Bohools  and  school  ■ystems,  and  the  theory  and  praotioe  of  teaching,  which  have 
been  purchased  by  teaohera,  or  which  have  been  added  to  public  or  prirate  hbn^ 
ries  within  the  last  four  years.  In  addition  to  the  printed  information  thus  dis- 
seminated, the  columns  of  the  different  newspapers  published  in  the  State,  haye 
always  been  open  to  original  and  selected  articles  on  education,  and  to  notioes  of 
the  proceedings  of  school  meetings. 

Tbe  result  of  this  preparaticm  for  practical  l^pslation  and  popular 
action  in  the  several  towns  and  districts,  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 .  An  inefficient  school  system  has  been  abolished,  and  a  aystem  has  been 
established,  having  within  itself  capacities  of  adaptation  to  large  and  small  dis- 
tricts, and  to  towns  of  widely  different  circumstances,  as  to  the  number,  occupa- 
tion, and  wealth  of  their  inhabitants,  and  which  provides  within  itself  for  the 
establishment,  support,  and  supervision  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and  for  the 
cheap  and  speedy  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  its  administration. 

After  tbe  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  working  of  tbe  old  school 
law  was  ascertained  by  personal  observation,  and  by  communications  from  school 
officers  in  every  town  in  the  State,  a  bill  was  framed  by  request  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  winter  of  1844,  in  which  all  that  worked  well  in  the  eadsting  law 
was  retained,  and  only  such  modifications  and  additions  as  experience  pointed  out 
were  introduced.  The  bill  was  reported  in  May,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  House,  before  whom  it  was  explained,  section  by  section  and  paragraph  by 
paragraph.  After  some  modifioations,  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  and 
printed ;  and  its  discussion  postponed  till  June.  In  June,  its  consideration  was 
taken  up,  its  several  provisions  explained  by  the  author  of  the  bill,  before  the  two 
Houses  in  convention,  all  questions  answered,  and  after  debate,  it  received  the 
almost  unanimous  sanction  of  the  House.  In  the  Senate,  its  consideration  was 
postponed  until  the  people  could  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  pronounce 
npon  it, — ^measures  naving  been  taken  to  print  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  School  Commissioner  in  explanation  of  its  provia- 
ions,  and  circulated  amongst  school  officers  of  the  several  towns.  With  a  new 
legislature,  this  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  in  June,  1845,  a  familiar  exposi- 
tion of  its  provisions  made  by  him  (Mr.  Barnard,)  before  that  body,  the  difficulties 
Bu^nfested  by  school  committees  were  explained,  a  few  modifications  introduced, 
andthen  passed  by  a  large  majority.  "Die  House  adopted  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, postponing  the  operation  of  the  law  until  the  October  session  following,  that 
there  might  still  be  opportunity  for  the  people  to  examine  the  Act,  and  for  the 
legislature  to  modify  its  provisions.  Tbe  law  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
November,  1845.  No  effort  was  spared  by  this  department,  throufirh  eirculars, 
public  addresses,  and  conversations  with  school  officers,  to  make  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system,  as  easy  as  possible,  and  to  introduce  a  uniform 
and  efficient  administration  throughout  the  State.  To  this  end,  a  convention  of 
County  Inspectors,  Town  Committees,  and  District  Trustees,  including  the  most 
experienced  school  officers  and  teachers  of  Rhode  Island,  after  nine  months^  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  new  system,  was  held  in  Providence,  at  which  every 
difficulty  of  construction  was  presented  and  discussed,  forms  of  proceedings  frum 
the  first  organization  of  a  school  district  to  the  laying  and  collecting  of  a  tax, 
specimens  of  school  registers,  district  and  town  school  returns,  regulations  to  be 
adopted  by  school  committees  as  to  attendance,  classification  of  scholars,  gradation 
of  schools,  books,  examination  of  teachers  and  supervision  of  schools,  were 
brought  forward  and  considered.  The  results  of  this  oonvention,  and  of  further 
reflection  on  the  subject,  were  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  edition  of  the  school  laws, 
and  distributed  to  ever}'  school  officer. 

2.  Something  has  been  done  under  the  new  law  to  furnish  the  public  schotds 
with  spacious,  attractive,  and  convenient  school-houses.  The  attention  of  parents 
and  school  officers  was  early,  earnestiy,  and  perseveringly  called  to  the  almost 
necessary  connection  between  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school,  and  to  the 
immense  injury  done  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  children  by  tlie  too  common 
n^leot  of  ventilation,  temperature  and  furniture  of  sohool-rooma.    The  subject  — 
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introdneed  into  every  poblio  addreas,  as  a  preliminaiy  atep  in  the  work  of  ednoattonal 
improvement  Six  thousand  pamphlets  containing  a  variety  of  plans  of  school- 
looses,  for  large  and  small  districts,  and  for  schools  of  different  grades,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  State.  Plans  and  details  of  oonstrnction  were  gratuitously  fur- 
nished to  builders  and  committees.  Efforts  were  made  to  get  up  at  least  one 
model  house  in  each  county,  in  which  the  true  principles  of  school  architecture 
should  be  carried  out,  and  could  be  seen.  Men  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  in  the 
large  districts,  were  seen  and  interested  in  the  erection  of<  new  and  commodious 
structures — which  should  be  ornamental  to  the  village,  and  attractive  aud  com- 
fortable to  the  children.  School  committees  were  instructed  to  withhold  the  pub- 
ho  money  firom  districts  whose  houses  should  be  considered  by  them  as  not«cAoo2- 
worthy. 

The  results  have  more  than  justified  the  practicability  of  these  and  other  efforts 
—-A  complete  renovation,  nay,  a  revolution,  having  passed  over  the  school-houses 
of  Rhode  Island.  Old,  dilapidated,  repnkive,  inconvenient  houses  have  given 
place  to  new,  neat,  attractive,  and  commodious  structures  in  a  majority  of  the 
districts.  Liberal  appropriations  have  been  freely  voted,  and  men  of  business 
and  taste  have  accepted  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure.  Rhode  Island  can 
now  boast  of  more  good  school-houses  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number,  than  any  other  State. 

3.  Something  has  been  accomplished  in  augmenting  the  amoimt  of  school 
attendance,  and  especially  among  young  children  of  both  sexes,  and  girls  of  over 
twelve  years  of  age.  More  children  attend  school — commencing  earlier  in  life 
and  continuing  later,  and  for  a  longer  period  in  each  year.  The  statistics  on  this 
point  for  the  State  can  not  be  given  accurately — ^but  it  can  be  stated  generally, 
that  whenever  a  good  school-house  has  been  built,  a  sood  teacher  employed,  and 
public  and  parental  interest  has  been  awakened  by  addresses  and  other  ways,  the 
attendance  has  been  increased,  at  least,  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  term  prolonged,  at 
least,  two  months  in  the  year. 

4.  Something  has  been  done  to  make  the  school  attendance  of  children  more 
profitable,  by  establbhing  a  gradation  of  schools  in  the  large  districts.  Upward 
of  one  hundred  primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  have  been  opened,  for  the 
first  time,  in  village  districts,  for  the  young  children,  and  in  several  instances,  a 
high  school,  in  addition  to  primary  and  intermediate,  has  been  established. 

5.  The  course  of  instruction  generally,  in  the  State,  is  more  thorough,  practi- 
cal, and  complete.  The  elementary  studies  are  more  attended  to, — ^music,  linear 
drawing,  composition,  and  mathematics  as  applied  to  practical  life,  have  been 
introduced  into  many  schools ;  and  all  of  the  studies,  in  a  majority  of  the  schools, 
are  taught  after  better  methods,  in  better  books,  and  in  many  schools,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  blackboard,  globes,  outline  maps,  and  other  means  of  illustration. 
There  is  not  a  new  school-house,  and  hardly  a  school-house  of  any  kind,  in  the 
State,  which  is  not  supplied  with  a  blackboard.  One-third  of  the  districts,  or 
the  teachers,  have  a  terrestrial  globe  and  a  set  of  outline  maps. 

6.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text  books  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  same  towns.  In  twenty-two  towns,  the  committee  have  adopted  a 
uniform  set  of  text-books,  and  in  eighteen  of  these,  measures  have  been  adopted, 
in  cooperation  with  this  department,  by  which  these  books  have  been  introduced  at 
reduced  prices. 

7.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  the  more  extensive  and  permanent 
employment  of  well-qualified  teachers,  and  to  put  in  operation  agencies  by  which 
the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  all  of  the  schools  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be  improved.  The  provision  of  the  law  requiring  teachers  to  be 
examined,  has  led  to  the  rejection,  in  one  year,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
applicants — ^applicants  who  would  quietly  have  been  employed  by  the  districts, 
and  who  would  have  taught  in  the  same  old  mechanical  way  as  before,  but  for  this 
provision.  The  itinerating  a<?ency  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Baker — ^his  familiar,  practical 
lectures ;  his  conversations  with  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils ;  his  exhibition  of 
improved  methods,  by  classes  of  pupils  at  public  meetings ;  and  the  methods 
adopted  in  his  own  school-room,  have  done  an  untold  amount  of  good  in  leading 
teachers  to  their  own  improvement,  and  inducing  parents  and  trustees  to  employ 
only  well  qualified  teachers.  The  Teachers'  Institutes  which  have  been  held  in 
the  autumn  of  each  year,  for  three  years  pest,  have  helped  to  train  the  publlo  to 
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the  appreciation  of  good  teaohen,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  elevate  the  standard  and 
qnioken  the  spirit  of  improvement  among  teachers  themselves.  The  same 
iiing  has  been  done  by  the  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  same  and  the 
adjoining  towns,  for  the  consideration  of  topics  connected  with  the  classification, 
instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools.  The  reading  of  good  books  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  more  than  thirty  volumes  of  which  have  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  instructor,  and  the  habit  of  visiting  each  other's 
schools,  and  especially  such  schools  as  have  an  established  reputation,  have  helped 
to  improve  a  large  number  of  teachers.  Whenever  applied  to,  he  (Mr.  Barnard) 
had  assisted  districts  that  were  disposed  to  pay  adequate  wages,  in  procuring  good 
teachers ;  and  ffood  teachers,  in  obtaining  desirable  situations.  No  better  service 
oan  be  rendered  the  cause  of  school  improvement  in  any  town,  than  by  introduc- 
ing into  it  a  good  teacher  of  high  moral  and  literary  qualifications.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  Ii^ge  number  of  female  teachers,  not  only  in  the  primary,  but  in  the 
district  school,  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer,  has  improved  the  disci- 
pline, the  moral  influence,  and  the  manners  of  our  public  schools. 

8.  The  public  schools  of  a  majority  of  the  towns  have  been  brought  for  the 
first  time,  under  a  general  system  of  regulations,  and  have  been  subjected  to  an 
intelligent,  energetic,  and  vigilant  supervision.  Men  of  prompt  business  habits, 
large  views  of  Mucation,  and  a  generous  public  spirit,  have  consented  to  act  on 
the  school  committee.  Committees  have  studied  the  improvements  of  the  day, 
and  labored  to  introduce  them  into  the  schools. 

9.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  ezclusiTe  of 
large  sums  voted  for  the  repairs  and  building  of  school-houses,  has  been  increased 
in  two-thirds  of  the  towns,  since  1844 ;  and  in  1847,  the  aggregate  amount 
raised  by  tax  in  the  State  for  the  compensation  of  teachers  alone,  was  nearly 
double  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  Greneral  Treasury  for  the  same  purpose.  Id 
1846,  for  the  first  time  in  two  hundred  years,  eveiy  town  in  Rhode  Island  voted 
and  collected  a  school  tax — and  it  can  not  yet  be  ascertained  that  any  town  has 
been  made  poorer  by  its  appropriation,  while  it  is  certain  that  in  every  town  where 
the  appropriation  has  been  wisely  expended,  (as  it  miffht  have  been  in  every 
town,)  better  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  the  length  of  the  sdiool  term  has 
been  prolonged — thus  converting  a  portion  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  town 
into  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  wUl  hereafter  diffiise  happiness,  create  wealth, 
and  preserve  it  from  waste. 

10.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  town,  village,  and 
district  libraries,  and  in  arranging  courses  of  popular  lectures  on  aubjeols  of 
science,  art,  literature,  and  practical  life. 

Before  Mr.  Barnard  left  the  State,  a  library  of  at  least  five  hundred 
volumes  had  been  secured  for  at  least  twenty-nine  out  of  the  thirty- 
two  towns ;  and,  there  were  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  work,  so 
auspiciously  begun,  would  not  be  suspended  until  every  town  and 
every  large  village  should  be  supplied  with  a  library  of  good  books, 
to  carry  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  knowledge  to  every  work- 
shop and  every  fireside. 

Seventeen  courses  of  popular  lectures  have  been  established  in  as  many  villages, 
which  have  already  awakened  a  spirit  for  reading,  disseminating  much  useful 
information  on  subjects  of  practical  importance,  suggested  topics,  and  improved  the 
whole  tone  of  conversation,  and  brought  people  of  widely  difiering  sentiments  and 
habits  to  a  common  source  of  enjoyment. 

11.  As  at  once  the  source  of  most  of  the  improvements  which  have  thus  far 
been  made,  and  as  the  pledge  of  a  still  greater  aidvance  in  future,  there  has  been 
awakened  a  good  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest  on  the  subject  of  schools 
and  education.  The  profound  apathy,  which  hung  like  a  dead  man^s  shroud  on 
the  public  heart,  has  disappeared,  and  parents  are  beginning  to  codperate  with 
school  officers  and  teachers  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  law ;  and,  the 
school  interest  is  fast  becoming  a  prominent  interest  in  the  State.  Let  it  onoe 
beoome  such, — let  men  read,  think,  talic,  and  act  about  it,  as  they  do  about  mak* 
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iBg  money,  or  osnyiog  a  politioal  eleetioD,  or  propagating  a  orecd,  and  Bliode 
Island  will  beoome  the  model  State  of  the  Union.  And,  why  shoold  she  not  7 
No  other  State  poBBessee  snoh  faoilities.  Her  territory  is  small,  and  every  advance 
in  one  town  or  district  oan  easily  be  known,  seen,  and  felt  in  eveiy  other.  Her 
wealth  is  abundant, — ^more  abondant,  and  more  equally  distributed,  than  in  any 
other  State.  Her  population  is  conoentrated  in  viUagee,  whioh  will  admit  of  the 
establishment  of  public  schools  of  the  highest  grades.  The  occupations  of  the 
people  are  diverse,  and  this  is  at  once  an  element  of  power  and  safety.  Commerce 
will  give  expausion :  manuftctures,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  will  give  activity, 
power,  invention,  and  skill ;  and  agriculture,  the  prudence  and  conservatism  which 
should  belooff  to  the  intellectual  character  and  habits  of  a  people.  Rhode  Island 
has  a  large  city,  to  which  the  entire  population  of  the  State  is  brought  by  business 
or  pleasure  every  year,  and  which  should  impart  a  higher  tone  of  manners,  intel- 
llgenoe,  and  business,  than  can  exist  in  a  state  without  a  capital :  and,  fortunately, 
I^ovidence  has  set  a  noble  example  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  in  her  educational 
institutions, — in  the  provision  of  her  citizens  for  schools,  libraries,  and  institutions 
of  religion  and  benevolence.  Rhode  Island,  too,  has  a  history, — ^ner  own  peculiar 
history,  and  her  great  names, — ^the  names  oif  WiUiams,  and  Clark,  of  Green,  and 
Perry,  of  Brown  and  Slater,  are  a  rich  inheritance,  and  make  her  sons  and 
daughters,  who  remove  into  otner  States,  proud  of  their  parental  home. 

Although  satisfied  that  a  good  beginning  had  been  made  in  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  in  the  improved 
school  habits  of  the  people,  Mr.  Barnard  did  not  deceive  himself  or 
the  Legislature,  with  the  impression  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  voice  was  more  earnest  than  his  in  demanding 
renewed  and  continued  efforts. 

But,  let  no  Rhode  Islander  forget  the  immense  fund  of  talent  which  has  slum- 
bered in  unconsoionsness,  or  been  only  half  developed,  in  the  country  towns  of  this 
State,  by  reason  of  the  defective  provision  for  general  education.  Let  the  past 
four  years  be  the  first  years  of  a  new  era, — an  era  in  whioh  education,  universal 
education,  the  complete  and  thorough  education  of  every  child  born  or  living  in 
the  State, — shall  be  realized.  Let  the  problem  be  solved,— how  much  waste  by 
vice  and  crime  can  be  prevented,  how  much  the  productive  power  of  the  State 
oan  be  augmented,  how  far  happy  homes  can  be  multiplied  by  the  right  cultiva- 
tion of  the  moral  nature,  and  the  proportionate  development  of  the  intellectual 
fiiculties  of  every  child ;  how  much  more,  and  how  much  better,  the  hand  can 
work  when  directed  by  an  intelligent  mind  ;  how  inventions  for  abridging  labor 
can  be  multiplied  by  cultivated  and  active  thought ;  in  fine,  how  a  State  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  can  be  made  equal  to  a  State  of  ten  times  that 
number,— can  be  made  truly  an  Empire  State,  ruling  by  the  supremacy  of  mind, 
and  the  moral  iientimentB.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  by  filling  the  State  with 
educated  mothers,  well  qualified  teachers,  and  good  books,  and  bringing  these 
mighty  agencies  to  bear  directly,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  upon 
every  child  and  every  adult. 

As  fellow-laborers  in  a  common  field,  he  would  say  to  all,  teachen,  school  offi- 
cers, and  citizens,  persevere  in  the  measures  which  have  thus  far  been  adopted, 
and  adopt  others  more  efficient.  Act  directly,  and,  by  all  available  means,  on  the 
public  mind  ;  quicken,  enlighten,  and  direct  aright  the  popular  intelligence,  as  the 
source  of  all  practical  legislation,  and  judicious  action  on  the  subject  of  achools. 
Secure  every  advance  in  popular  intelligence  and  feeling  by  judicious  legal  enact- 
ment,— ^for  publiQ  sentiment  and  action  will  not  long  remain  in  advance  of  the  law. 
See  to  it,  that  the  children  of  the  State,  and  especially  those  who  live  in  the  lanes 
and  alleys  of  your  city,  or  labor  in  your  mills  and  shops,  are  gathered  regularly, 
during  their  school  years,  into  good  schools.  Establish  institutions  of  industry, 
and  reformation,  for  vagrant  children,  snd  juvenile  criminals.  Educate  well,  if 
you  can  educate  only  one  sex,  the  female  children,  so  that  every  home  shall  have 
an  educated  mother.  Bring  the  mighty  stimulus  of  the  living  voice,  and  well- 
matured  thought  on  great  moral,  scientific,  literary,  and  practical  topics,  to  bear 
on  the  whole  community,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  together  to  listen  to  popular 
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leotores.  iDtrodnoe  into  erery  town,  and  every  filinily,  the  great  and  the  good  of 
all  past  time,  of  this  and  other  oountriefl,  by  means  of  public  libraries  of  weD- 
aeleoted  books.  And,  above  all,  provide  for  the  professionai  training,  the  perma- 
nent employment  and  reasonable  compensation  of  teachers,  and,  especially,  of  female 
teachers,  for  upon  their  agency  in  popular  edncation  must  we  rely  for  a  higher 
style  of  manners,  morals,  and  intellectoal  cnltnre. 

It  was  a  acre  trial  for  Mr.  Barnard  to  resign  before  he  had  fiilly 
consummated  his  plans  and  agencies  for  the  improvement  of  public 
education  in  Rhode  Island ; — efficient  regulations  to  secure  the  pane- 
tual  and  regular  attendance  of  all  children  of  a  suitable  age,  in  some 
school,  public  or  private; — ^a  library  of  books  of  reference  for  the 
teacher  and  older  scholars  in  every  school,  and  of  circulation  in  every 
village ; — a  course  of  popular  lectures  adapted  to  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation and  employment  of  each  section  of  the  State,  as  supplementary 
to  the  instruction  of  the  schools ; — a  public  high  school  in  every  town, 
for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  with  a  course  of  study  preparatory,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  admission  to  college,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pursuit 
of  navigation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  the  mechanic  arts;— SUte 
scholarships,  to  entitle  deserving  young  men  from  any  town,  to  the 
privileges  of  a  literary  or  scientific  course  in  the  university,  or  in 
county  seminaries,  to  be  established  for  this  purpose; — a  series  of 
educational  and  charitable  associations  to  be  aided  by  the  State  to 
meet  special  wants,  viz. :  an  orphan  agency,  to  seek  out  the  ngbt  sort 
of  families,  in  which  to  place  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  for  a 
good  industrial  and  domestic  training ; — a  school  of  industry  for  truant, 
idle,  and  neglected  children  before  they  have  become  tainted  or  con- 
victed of  crime ; — a  reform  school  for  young  criminals,  distributed  in 
small  rural  colonies,  or  families,  where  they  can  be  subjected  to 
restraint  and  supervision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  humanizing 
influences  of  domestic  life ;  a  house  of  refuge  for  adult  criminals  to 
pass  a  period  of  severe  but  voluntary  probation,  and  support  them- 
selves for  a  time,  until  they  could  again  enter  society  with  confirmed 
habits  of  temperance,  industry,  and  self-control,  and  by  a  reasonable  hope 
of  escaping  or  vnthstanding  the  temptations  by  which  they  originally 
fell ; — and,  training  institutions,  or  classes  of  special  study  and  prac- 
tice, not  only  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  but  for  conductors  of  the 
several  special  schools  above  enumerated.    Mr.  Barnard,  however,  was 
not  permitted  to  prosecute  his  undertaking  any  further.    He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  supplanting  an  inefficient  and  imperfect  system  of  public 
schools  by  one  which  possessed  great  capabilities  of  adaptation  to  the 
differing  circumstances  of  city  and  country,  and  had  gathered  about 
its  administration,  public  confidence.    The  state  of  his  health  precluded 
his  discharging  any  longer,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  the  labors  he  bad 
before  performed.    He  was  urged  on  every  hand  to  diminish  the 
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sphere  of  his  activity,  and  still  retain  the  general  direction  of  the  edu- 
cational movement,  so  happily  begun  under  his  auspices.  But,  with 
a  feverish  anxiety  to  work  out  to  the  full  circumference  of  his  duty  in 
any  official  position,  he  knew  there  would  be  no  rest  to  body  or  mind 
until  he  was  out  of  office,  and  he  therefore  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  did  not  write  out  his  final  report,  as  he  had  contemplated  doing, 
but  was  invited  by  the  Legislature  to  make  an  oral  communication  to 
the  two  Houses  in  Joint  Convention,  on  the  condition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  His  address  on  this  occasion  is  character- 
ized by  the  Providence  Journal  *'  as  most  eloquent  and  impressive,  and 
was  listened  to,  for  nearly  two  hours,  with  almost  breathless  attention." 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Governor  was  instructed 
to  communicate  the  same  to  Mr.  Barnard :  — 

Resolved,  tmaiiiinoiiBly,  that  the  thanks  of  this  General  Assembly  be  given  to 
the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  for  the  abte,  iaithfal,  and  judicioos  manner  in  which  he 
has,  for  the  last  five  years,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Conmussioner  of  Public  Schools 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

"  There  are  few  spectacles,''  says  a  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review,  on  the  recent  school  movement  in  Rhode  Island,  ^  more  wor- 
thy to  excite  an  ardent  yet  rational  enthusiasm,  than  the  movement 
of  a  commonwealth,  in  a  united  purpose,  and  with  resolute  will, 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  any  important  end  touching  the  moral 
or  intellectual  welfare  of  its  citizens.  When  the  value  of  the  object 
is  perceived  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  accepted  by  them  as  an 
interest  for  which  they  care  and  are  ready  to  labor,  our  hopes  for  the 
progress  of  the  race  are  confirmed  and  elevated.  But,  when  a  people 
are  seen  to  recognize  a  great  deficiency  in  the  means  of  education, 
and,  with  one  mind  to  take  vigorous  and  rapid  measures  for  its 
removal,  they  deserve  indeed  the  highest  praise.  The  efforts  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  for  their  schools  have  been  peculiar,  in  res- 
pect to  the  work  which  they  had  to  accomplish,  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
reform,  to  the  unanimity  and  zeal  with  which  it  has  been  executed,  to 
the  permanent  results  which  have  been  attained,  aud  to  the  still 
higher  promise  for  the  future,  of  which  these  results  ^ve  the 
assurance." 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Barnard  had  determined  to  retire 
from  the  office  of  School  Commissioner,  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
through  a  committee  appointed  at  the  several  Institutes,  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1849,  presented  him  a  silver  pitcher,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  respect  and  friendship,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  interest  which  he  had  ever  taken 
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in  their  profeasional  improvement  and  individual  welfare.    The  follow- 
ing correspondence  took  place  on  the  occasion :  — 

To  Hon,  Henry  Barnardy  Commissioner  of  Public  SehooU. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^The  teachen  aoBembled  at  the  several  InstitateB  which  were  held 
in  the  State  during  the  past  year,  on  learDing  yonr  intention  of  elosing  your  offi- 
cial oonnection  with  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island,  appointed  the  undersigned  a 
committee  to  express  their  regret  at  your  departure,  and  to  present  yon  some  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  your  services  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  of  the  inter- 
est which  yon  have  always  manifested  in  their  professional  improvement  and  indi- 
vidual weirare. 

Of  the  extent  of  your  labors  in  preparing  the  way  far  the  thorough  re-orgama- 
V  tion  of  our  system  of  public  schools,  and  in  encountering  Bucoessfnlly  the  many 
difficalties  incident  to  the  working  of  a  new  system,  few  of  us  can,  probably,  be 
aware. 

But,  we  can  speak  firom  personal  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  Teachers' 

'^    Institutes,  which  have  from  time  been  held  by  your  appointment,  and  provided 

(4oo  often,  we  fear,  at  your  expense)  with  skiUfal  and  experienced  instructOB  and 

practical  lecturers;  and,  of  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  education  and 

teaching,  which  you  have  scattered  broadcast  over  the  State. 

We  can  speak,  too,  of  what  the  teachers  of  the  State  know  from  djuly  observa- 
tion,— ^many  of  them  from  happy  experienoe,~-of  the  great  change, — nay,  revohi- 
y  tion, — ^which  you  have  wrought  in  oar  school  architecture ;  by  which,  old,  dilapi- 
dated, and  unsightly  district  school-houses  have  given  way  for  the  many  new, 
attractive",  commodious,  and  healthy  edifices  which  now  adorn  our  hiUs  and 
valleys. 

Vfe  have  seen,  too,  and  felt  the  benefits  of  the  more  numerona  and  regular 

attendance  of  scholars,  of  the  uniformity  of  text-books,  the  more  vigilant  sup^- 

v^  vision  of  school  committees,  and  the  more  lively  and  intelligent  interest  and  oo- 

^   operation  of  parents  in  our  labors,  which  have  been  brought  about  mainly  by  yonr 

efibrts. 

The  fruits  of  your  labors  may  also  be  seen  in  the  courses  of  popular  lectures 
which  are  now  beinff  held,  and  in  the  well-selected  town,  village,  and  district 
^  libraries,  which  you  have  assisted  in  establishing,  and  which  are  idready  scatter- 
'  ing  their  life-giving  influence  through  our  belov^  State. 

In  the  consciousness  of  having  been  the  main  instrumentality  in  effecting  these 
changes,  for  which  the  generations  yet  unborn  will  bless  your  memory,  you  have 
your  own  best  reward.  But,  m  b^ialf  of  the  members  of  the  Institutes,  we  ask 
you  to  accept  the  accompanying  gift,  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude  for  these  your 
labors,  of  their  personal  regard  and  friendship,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  your 
services  in  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  and  to  our  profession  in  particular. 
We  only  wish  it  were  more  worthy  of  yonr  acceptance. 

Receive  it,  Sir,  with  our  best  wishes  for  your  welfiire.  ^May  your  future  course 

the  as  honorable  to  yourself,  as  the  past  has  been  usefiil  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  Rhode  Island. 

And,  believe  us,  Sir,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  your  sincere  and 
obedient  servants, 

Robert  Allyn,  Jenks  Mowry,  Solomon  P.  Wells,  Fanny  J.  Burob,  Jane 

FiFiELD,  Sylvester  Patterson,  George  W.  Donos. 

Providbndi,  January  30, 1849. 

PROvinENCB,  January  31, 1849. 

To  Meotro,  AUyn,  4^. 

I  feel  deeply  impressed  by  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  your  communication 
of  the  30th  instant,  ond  by  the  elegant  and  valuable  present  which  accompanied 
the  same,  in  the  name  of  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of  Rhode  Island.  I  shall 
ever  bear  in  grateful  remembrance  the  numberless  acts  of  personal  kindness  and 
willing  cooperation  in  my  official  labors  which  I  have  received  from  teachers  both 
of  public  and  private  schools  since  my  first  connection  with  the  cause  of  edncatioii 
in  this  State,  and  I  accept  this  parting  testimonial  of  their  friendship,  and  too  par- 
tial appreciation  of  my  labors,  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  with  a  sense  of 
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obligation  greater  than  I  can  expresfk  If,  dnrmg  the  past  five  yean,  anything  haa 
been  done  to  increase  the  fiicilitiee  for  individual  and  professional  improvement 
enjoyed  by  teaohers,  and  to  raise  the  social  and  pecuniary  estimation  in  which 
their  servioes  are  held  and  rewarded ;  if  any  advance  has  been  made  toward  the 
better  organization  and  administration  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  the  more 
thorough,  complete,  and  practical  education  of  the  whole  people,  these  results  are 
the  sum  total  of  innumerable  contributions,  all  of  them  as  meritorious,  and  many 
of  them,  I  doubt  not,  more  important  than  my  own.  Every  teacher  who  haa, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  hooka,  institutes,  and  sjrmpathizing  friends,  made  his 
school  better  than  he  found  it :  every  school  officer  who  has  aimed  faithftilly  to 
understand  and  ezeonte  all  the  aetails  in  the  local  administration  of  the  new  sys- 
tem ;  every  person  who,  by  his  voice,  his  pen,  his  vote,  his  pecuniary  aid,  or  hia 
personal  influence,  has  contributed  to  the  earnest  awakening  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  people  to  the  importance  of  this  mueh-negleeted  public  interest,  and  in 
favor  of  liberal  and  efficient  measures  of  educational  reform,  has  labored  with  me 
m  a  common  field  of  usefulness,  and  is  entitled  to  whatever  of  credit  may  be 
attached  to  a  snooessftil  beginning  of  the  enterprise. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ever-extending  results  of  educational  labor,  that  if 
a  succeasfhl  beginning  has  been  made  in  any  department  of  this  field,  no  matter 
how  small  may  be  the  measure  of  success,  we  should  feel  amply  rewarded  for  oar 
exertions,  and,  with  love,  hope,  and  patience  in  our  hearts,  we  should  hold  on  and 
hold  out  to  the  ^d.  Whoever  else  may  fiiil  or  fiUter,  may  every  teacher  in  the 
State  persevere  until  Rhode  Island  stands  acknowledged  before  the  world  the 
model  State,  for  her  wise  system  of  popular  education.  Then  will  her  workshops 
be  filled  with  intelligent,  inventive,  and  contented  laborers ;  her  eities  and  villages 
be  crowned  with  institutions  of  religion,  benevolenoo,  and  charity,  and  every  homo 
throughout  her  borders  be  made  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles. 
.  The  cause  of  true  education,  of  the  complete  education  of  every  human  being, 
^  without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune,  is  worthy  of  the  concentration 
of  all  our  powers,  and,  if  need  be,  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and  labor,  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  in  its  behalf.  £ver  since  the  Great  Teacher  conde- 
scended to  dwell  among  men,  the  progress  of  this  cause  has  been  upward  and 
onward,  and  its  final  triumph  has  been,  longed  for,  and  prayed  for, and  believed  in, 
by  every  lover  of  his  race.  And,  although  there  is  much  that  is  dark  and  dispair- 
ing  in  die  past  and  present  condition  of  society,  yet,  when  we  study  the  nature  of 
education,  and  the  necessity  and  capabilities  of  improvement  all  around  us,  with 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy  in  our  hands,  and  with  the  evidence  of  what  haa 
already  been  accomplished,  the  future  rises  bright  and  riorions  before  us ;  and,  on 
its  forehead  is  the  morning  star,  the  herald  of  a  better  day  than  has  yet  dawned 
on  our  world>  In  this  sublime  possibility, — nay,  in  the  sure  word  of  God, — let  us, 
in  our  hours  of  doubt  and  despondency,  reassure  our  hope,  strengthen  our  fiuth, 
and  confirm  the  unconquerable  will.  ^The  cause  of  education  can  not  fail,  fmloM 
all  the  laws  which  have  heretofore  governed  the  progress  of  society  shall  cease  to 
operate,  and  Christianity  shall  prove  to  be  a  fable,  and  liberty  a  dream./  May  we 
all  hasten  <»i  its  final  triumph  by  following  the  example  of  the  Great  Teacher,  in 
doing  good  according  to  our  means  and  opportunity ;  and,  may  each  strive  to 
deserve,  at  the  end  of  life,  the  epitaph  of  one,  ^  in  whose  death  nianJund  lost  a 
friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  enemy.' 

With  renewed  aasuranco  of  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  expressed  in  your 
communication,  and  for  the  honor  of  this  present,  and,  with  my  best  wishes  for 
the  individual  welfisffe  of  every  teacher  in  the  State,  I  remain 

Tour  iViend  and  obedient  servant, 

HsNar  BAENAan. 

Early  in  1849,  Mr.  Barnard  retamed  to  Connecticut,  and  to  his  old 
home,  ''where  he  had  garnered  up  his  hearths  best  treasures  of  an 
earthly  sort,**  and  where  he  had  apparently  every  facility  for  recover- 
ing his  health  in  the  occupations  of  the  farm  and  garden,  and  the 
recreating  studies  of  a  well-selected  library.  But  he  had  become  too 
intimately  blended  with  the  general  educational  movement  of  the 
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country  to  be  permitted  to  divert  his  mind,  pen,  or  voioe,  to  other 
pursuits.     He  was  constantly  urged  to  attend  Teachers'  Institutes, 
and  other  educational  meetings,  to  assist,  by  conference  or  correspond- 
ence, in  framing  school  laws  and  regulations,  or  devising  plans  of 
school-houses,  libraries,  and  courses  of  study  for  schools  of  every 
grade.     In  less  than  three  months  after  he  resigned  his  office  in 
Rhode  Island,  he.  was  invited  to  a  professorship  of  History  and  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  one  college,  and  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages 
in  another,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  public  schools  in  three  dif- 
ferent cities.     He  was  about  the  same  time  urged  by  friends  of  edu- 
cational improvement  to  take  up  his  residence  in  two  other  states ;  in 
one  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent,  and 
in  the  other  to  take  the  direction  of  a  voluntary  association  for  the 
improvement  of  common  schools ;  but,  he  was  constrained  to  decline 
them  all,  so  long  as  there  was  any  prospect  of  his  being  useful  to  the 
cause  in  his  native  State.     He  had  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
efforts  of  such  public-spirited  teachers  and  friends  of  Common  Schools, 
as  Camp,  Richardson,  Norton,  Beers,  Bunco,  and  others  who  might 
be  named,  to  rescue  the  cause  from  the  blighting  influence  of  certain 
political  demagogues,  and  especially  of  Qovemor  Cleveland's  recom- 
mendations, in  1842,  and  the  consequent  party  bias  given  against 
all  legislative  action  in  its  behalf.     Gradually  their  well-direpted  and 
persevering  efforts  succeeded  in  restoring  one  afi;er  another  all  the 
important  features  stricken  out  of  the  law  in  1842,  and  in  adding  still 
more  efficient  agencies  of  improvement  to  the  system.    In  furtherance 
of  their  efforts,  he  had  aided  by  his  advice  and  pen,  and,  soon  after 
his  return,  in  1849,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  aiding,  by  his  personal 
^    influence,  the  passage  of  an  act  **  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School. 
To  the  office  of  Principal  of  that  school  was  transferred  the  duties  of 
State  Superintendent,  with  a  view  of  securing  his  experience  in  organ- 
izing  the  one,  and  discharging  the  labors  of  the  other.     He  was  with 
one  accord  appointed  Principal,  and  his  acceptance  was  hailed  with 
expressions  of  lively  satisfaction  by  persons  and  presses  that  had 
before  opposed  and  thwarted  his  measures  of  educational  reform.    Id 
accepting  the  double  office,  he  stipulated  that  an  Associate  Principal 
should  be  appointed,  to  whom  should  be  intrusted  the  immediate  and 
responsible  charge  of  the  Normal  School,  while  he  devoted  his  whole 
time  and  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the  Common  Schools. 
On  the  4th  of  June,  1851,  Mr.  Barnard  had  the  satisfaction  of 
jL  delivering  the  Dedicatory  Address,  on  the  completion  of  the  building 

provided  by  the  citizens  of  New  Britain  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  schools  of  the  village  as  Model  Schools, 
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and  Schools  of  Practice,  in  the  presence  of  the  Board  of  Trostees,  the 
Governor,  and  other  State  officers,  members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  and  many  invited  guests.  Many  long  cherished  hopes,-^ 
hopes  long  deferred,  but  still  chenshed, — ^had  their  fulfillment  in  the 
attendance  and  exercises  of  that  day.  In  reference  to  his  presence 
on  the  occasion,  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  an  Address  delivered  in  the 
same  place,  in  the  evening,  remarked,  *^  I  remember  with  fresh  inter- 
est, to-day,  how  my  talented  friend,  who  has  most  reason  of  all  to 
rejoice  in  the  festivities  of  this  occasion,  consulted  with  me,  as  many 
as  thirteen  years  ago,  in  regard  to  his  plans  of  life ;  raising,  in  par- 
ticular, the  question  whether  he  should  give  himself  wholly  and  finally 
up  to  the  cause  of  public  schools.  I  knew  his  motives,  the  growing 
distaste  he  had  for  political  life,  in  which  he  was  already  embarked 
with  prospects  of  success,  and  the  desire  be  felt  to  occupy  some  field 
more  immediately  and  simply  beneficent.  He  made  his  choice ;  and, 
now,  after  encountering  years  of  untoward  hindrance  here,  winning 
golden  opinions,  meantime,  from  every  other  State  in  the  Republic, 
and  from  ministers  of  education  in  almost  every  nation  of  the  old 
world,  by  his  thoroughly  practical  understanding  of  all  that  pertains 
to  the  subject ;  after  raising,  also,  into  vigorous  action  the  school  sys- 
tem of  another  State,  and  setting  it  forward  in  a  tide  of  pr(^e88,  he 
returns  to  the  scene  of  his  beginnings,  and  permits  us  here  to  con- 
gratulate both  him  and  ourselves  in  the  prospect  that  his  original 
choice  and  purpose  are  finally  to  be  fulfilled.  He  has  our  confidence ; 
we  are  to  have  his  ripe  experience ;  and,  the  work,  now  fairly  begun, 
is  to  go  on,  I  trust,  by  the  common  consent  of  us  all,  till  the  schools 
of  our  State  are  placed  on  a  footing  of  the  highest  possible  energy 
and  perfection.*^ 

The  publications  of  Mr.  Barnard,  although  numerous,  and  full  of 
the  most  important  practical  suggestions,  have  been  prepared  in  the 
discharge  of  official  duties,  when  exhausted  by  the  wearying  details 
of  daily  correspondence,  school  visitation,  and  extempore  discussions 
before  district  and  other  public  meetings.  And  yet,  the  productions 
of  his  pen,  from  year  to  year,  since  1838,  have  been  sought  for  by 
school  officers  and  teachers,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  avidity,  and 
his  suggestions  as  to  existing  defects  and  desirable  improvements  have 
been  uniformly  regarded  with  marked  respect  His  School  Archi- 
tecture, it  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  German  educator  and  admin- 
istrator, ^*has  created  a  new  department  in  school  literature,"  and  has 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  construction,  adornment,  and  furniture  of 
edifices  devoted  to  educational  purposes  in  this  country.    Over  one 

hundred  and  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  original  essay  on  the 
Vol.  I,  No.  4.-48. 
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■abject  haye  been  circulated,  and  there  ib  not  a  state,  or  city,  and  • 
hardly  a  county,  which  has  not  followed,  to  some  extent,  his  sugges- 
tions. His  treatise  on  Normal  Schools,  and  Education  in  Europe,  are 
regarded  as  indispensable  in  the  educational  department  of  every  library. 
His  Plan  of  a  Library,  or  Encydopcedia  of  Education  contemplates 
the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
Systems,  Institutions,  and  Methods  that  has  yet  been  taken  by  one 
mind,  or  executed  by  one  pen. 

We  have,  in  this  article,  limited  ourselves  to  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's character  and  services  as  an  educator  and  school  officer,  and 
particularly  to  his  labors  in  behalf  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island.  He  has  found  time,  in  these  abounding  labora, 
to  help  forward  almost  every  local  enterprise  which  aimed  to  advsDce 
the  literary  and  educational  interests  of  his  native  city  and  State.  The 
Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute,  with  its  annual  lectures  and  its 
library  of  1 1,000  volumes,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  originators, 
and  the  first  President,  and  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  with 
its  valuable  memorials,  collections,  and  library  of  seven  thousand  vol- 
imies,  of  which  he  is  now  President,  owe  as  much  to  his  public  spirit 
and  personal  eflbrts,  as  to  any  one  individual.  He  has  been  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  various  Historical,  Literary,  and  Scientific 
Associations,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has  just  been  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education. 
As  an  evidence  of  his  reputation  for  high  and  varied  scholarship,  and 
admiuistrative  talent,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  1851,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Presidency  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  and, 
about  the  same  time,  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan ;  and,  that  he  has  repeatedly  received  overtures  to  take  similar  . 
positions  in  other  important  literary  institutions.  That  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  good  letters  and  education  are  appreciated,  b  evident 
from  the  £Bct  that,  in  1851,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  DocUv 
of  Laws  from  the  corporation  of  Yale  College,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
fix>m  Union'  College,  and,  in  the  year  following,  firom  Harvard 
University. 
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Thk  aboye  standard  work  for  aroliitects,  tcbool-offioers,  and  teaohen,  has 
wrought  a  rvtoluium  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats.  Since  its  first  pnbll- 
oation  in  1838,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  tbe 
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Secondary,  and  High  Schools  advocated  by  the  Author  in  theae  pages. 
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2.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  principles  to  be  observed, 
in  structures  of  this  kind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade,  i^m 
the  Infant  School  to  the  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  having  a  Gothic, 
Elizabethan,  or  classic  character,  and  on  a  large  or  small  scale  of  expense ;  either 
recommended  by  experienced  educators,  or  followed  in  buildings  recently  erected 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  constructing  and 
arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improvements  in  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  school-rooms  and  public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration,  with 
which  each  grcule  of  school  should  be  furnished,  with  the  price,  and  place  where 
the  several  articles  can  be  purchased. 

6.  A  list  of  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the  most  important 
volumes  on  education,  schools,  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  soitable 
for  school  libraries,  with  reference  to  catalogues  fh>m  which  village  libraries,  may 
be  selected. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  School-houses,  grooncli, 
and  furniture. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  suitable  to  the  dedication  of  Sohool-hotises  to  ths 
sacred  purposes  of  education. 

9.  A  variety  of  hints  respecting  the  dassification  of  schools. 

On  receipt  of  its  price  ($2,00),  we  will  forward  a  copy  of  the  Volume,  hand 
■omely  bound  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, /res  o/  postage. 

H.  W.  DERBY  &  CO., 

Ctnctfifiolt. 
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BT  HXNItT  BABNARD,   LI*  D. 

H.  CowFERTHWAiT  ^  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
noundDg  that  they  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard  for  the  publication  of  a  MANUAL  FOE  TEACHERS,  ooa- 
taining  the  results  of  the  author^s  observations  and  experience  for 
nearly  twenty  years  in  the  administration  of  public  schools,  and  the 
study  of  the  subject  of  school  instruction  and  discipline. 

It  will  form  an  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages;  and  will  be 
sold  for  91.75.    It  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  year  1856. 

CONTENTS. 

I. — ^Thk  Frofbssion  op  Teaching. 
n. — Qualities  and  Qualification  of  a  Good  Tbachbb. 
'  in. — ^Means  of  Professional  Training  and  Improvembnt. 

1.  Education  as  an  Individual. 

2.  Visitation  and  Observation  in  Good  Schools. 

3.  Classes  in  Model  Schools. 

4.  Practice  as  Assistants  and  Monitors. 

5.  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the  Historv,  Organization,  Instruction, 

and  Discipline  of  Schools  in  Colleffes  and  Academies. 

6.  Normal  Schools  or  Seminaries  exclusively  devoted  to  the 

Training  of  Teachers. 

7.  Itinerating  Normal  School  Agency. 

8.  Teachers  Institutes  or  Conventions. 

9.  Permanent  Organization  of  Teachers  for  Periodical  Meetings 

for  Addressee  and  Conferences. 

10.  Examination  of  Teachers  and  Inspection  of   Schools  hj 

School  Officers  and  Trustees. 

11.  Promotion  of  Teachers  from  a  Lower  to  a  Higher  Grade  of 

School  on  open  Examination. 

12.  System  of  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Professbn  hj 

Teachers  themselves. 

13.  The  Teacher's  Library;  or,  a  Discriptive  Catalogue  of  the 

best  Books,  in  the  English,  German,  and  French  Languages, 
on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education,  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  oi  Public  Schools,  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

14.  Educational  Periodicals. 

15.  Methods  of  Teaching ;  with  an  Index  to  the  Practice  of  the  best 

Schools  and  Teachers,  as  described  in  Books  and  PeriodicalsL 
IV. — ^Thb  Legal,  Pecuniary  and  Social  Conoition  or  the  Teacher. 

1.  Legal  Rights  of  the  Teacher. 

2.  Compensation  of  the  Teacher  in  Different  Countries. 

3.  System  of  Savings  and  Annuities. 

4.  Industrial  and  Collateral  Occupation. 

5.  Social  Position. 

6.  General  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Profession. 
This  book  is  designed  by  the  author  as  a  Manual  for  Teachers  in 

Schools  of  every  grade,  and  as  a  Text  Book  for  Instruction  and  Refer- 
ence in  every  Noraud  School. 

H.  COWPBRTHWAIT  &  CO., 

No.  207,  Market  Street^  PhUadelphia. 


H.  OOWPERTHWITT  A  CO.,  PHILADBLFHLL 

BARNARD'S  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 


NATIONAL   EDUCATION   IN   EUROPE;     BEING   AN    AOOOUNT   OF  THE    OROANIXA' 
ABMINUTEATION,  OWTRUCTION,  AND  DISOITUNZ  OF  ICBOOIii  OF  DIFFB&BIIT 
GEADES  AND  KINIM  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  BTATBI. 

BT  HENRT  BABKABD,  LL.B. 

■BOOND  BDITIOH.     PBIOH  •3.00. 

H.  CowPKRTHWAiT  A  Co.,  bave  purchased  the  balance  of  the  Edi- 
tion of  this  large  and  valuable  worL 

It  forms  an  Octavo  Volume  of  900  pages,  in  small  type,  and 
embraces  not  only  the  results  of  Mr.  Barnard's  observations  in  schools 
of  different  grades,  and  study  of  ofSdal  documents  during  two  visits 
to  Europe,  but  the  substance  of  the  elaborate  and  valuable  reports  of 
Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  1837; 
of  President  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LX.  D.,  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Girard  College  of  Orphans  in  Philadelphia,  in  1839;  of  Honorable' 
Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  in 
1 846 ;  and  of  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1850, 
on  the  subjects  treated  of. 

Of  this  work  the  Westminster  Review,  for  October,  in  1854,  says: 

^  With  a  view  to  draw  such  general  conclusions  as  might  be  available  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  plans  in  his  own  country,  he  has  collected 
and  arranged  more  valuable  information  and  statistics  than  can  be  found 
in  any  one  volume  in  the  English  language.  Under  the  most  varied  cir- 
cumstances of  government,  society,  and  religion,  has  the  great  philan- 
thropic experiment  of  popular  education  been  tried ;  and  in  each  case  we 
may  be  sure  that  some  valuable  principle  has  been  recognized,  and  tome 
important  inductions  drawn  fix)m  facts  forced  upon  the  national  attention. 
But  although  we  have  had  some  careful  reports  on  the  state  of  education  in 
France,  Prussia,  and  more  recently  in  our  own  country,  this  is  the  first 
volume,  we  believe,  which  groups  under  one  view  the  varied  experiences 
of  nearly  all  civilized  countries." 

Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  says : 

"  We  shall  not  here  enlarge  upon  its  merits,  but  only  advise  every 
teacher,  professional  man,  school  officer,  literary  man^  and  in  fine,  every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  posted  up  on  the  great  subject  or  popular  educatio% 
to  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  possession  of  this  volume.^' 

Similar  testimony  has  been  borne  by  many  of  the  best  Educational 
Periodicals,  School  Officers,  and  Teachers  in  the  country. 

It  is  indispensable  to  legislators  framing  systems  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  to  Officers  and  Teachers,  called  upon  to  organize,  admin- 
ister or  teach  Primary,  Classical,  Normal,  or  Reformatory  Schools; 
and  to  every  Educational  and  School  Library. 

On  receipt  of  its  price  (83.00),  we  will  forward  a  copy  of  the 
volume,  handsomely  bound,  by  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
StaJbdA,  free  of  postage.  H.  COWPERTHWAIT  4p  CO., 

207  Market  Street,  Fhiladelphia. 


National  Education  in  Eubope;  being  an  aeooant  of  the 
Organization,  Administration,  Instruction,  and  Discipline  of  Public 
Schools  of  different  grades  in  the  principal  States.  By  Henrj  Bar- 
nard. Philadelphia;  H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  894  pages.  Price 
$8. 
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Adults,  ichoolt  and  ela«ei  for,  9fl9.  399,  799. 
AdTttotare  fchoolt  in  Scotland,  660. 
Afrieultam,  lehoob  of,  in  Franca,  467. 

*•  "  Ireland,  609. 

**  •(  Wirtembeif ,  307. 
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Africultoral  education,  467. 

"         colonial,  487,  557. 
AfTonoinic  initituta  at  Venaillea,  470. 
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Alphabet,  how  taofht,  51. 
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for  primary  schools,  867. 
**  polytechnic,  163,  336. 
**  affieultural,  467,  473,  336. 
"  «  veterinary,  472. 

Apprentloes,  house  or  tkmilj  for,  410;  419. 

**         schools,  590. 
Architecture,  study  of^  164, 486. 
Arithmetic,  how  tani^ht,  60,  63, 130, 137, 617. 
Alia,  schoob  of,  in  Prussia,  155, 150. 
u         u      <«    4.  Berlin,  150. 
"         «      "   4.    Vienna,  335. 
"      "    "    Prance,  406. 
"         "      ••    "  England,  734. 
Ashley,  Lord,  511. 

Association  of  teachers,  170,  908,  364,  495,  503. 
Atteodanee,  law  raspectiof ,  in  Prussia,  05, 191. 

»  Baden,  904. 

"  "  "  Saxony,  966. 

"  "  "  Bavaria,  313. 

**  **  "  Bwitxerland,  349L 

Atcham  union  workhouse  school,  71L 
AtheoBum  in  Belgium,  587. 
Austria,  395. 
System  of  public  instruction,  395. 
**        popular  schools,  325. 
**        nppM  schools,  396. 
**        commercial  academies,  396. 
high  schools  for  girls,  396. 
gymnasia,  396. 
**        lyceum,  396. 
**        university,  396. 
"        inspection,  320. 
Begulations  respecting  teachers,  331. 
System  of  normal  schools,  333. 
Polytechnic  institute  at  Vienna,  335. 
Statistics  of  elementary  schools,  338. 
**        secondary  schools,  330. 
**        superior,  339. 
**       academies  of  science,  340. 
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Babbh,  993. 

School  authorities,  903. 

System  of  primary  schools,  903. 

lidtteational  statistics  of  Baden,  9QS. 
**        school  attendance,  904. 
"        internal  oiganisatioo,  904. 
**        plan  of  instruction,  9(M. 

Evening  classes,  907. 

Sunday  classes,  997. 

Industrial  instruction,  5207. 

Education  of  children  in  factories,  907. 

Teachers*  conferences,  S06. 

Normal  seminary  at  Carbruhe,  300. 
Bamberg,  normal  school  at,  314. 
Basedow,  95. 

Battersea,  training  college  at,  893. 
Bavaria,  314. 

Svatem  of  primary  schools,  313. 

Normal  seminary  at  Bambun,  314. 

Plan  of  seminary  by  Jacob!,  314. 

Educational  statistics,  315. 

Mr.  Kay*s  estimate  of  public  schools,  316. 

Dr.  Graxer*s  system  of  instruction,  310. 

Common  school  at  Beyrouth,  390. 
Beyrouth,  Dr.  Graxer's  method  at,  310. 
Beekendorf  on  self-education,  954. 
Bkloium,  583. 

History  of  public  instruction,  583. 

Outline  of  system  adopted  in  1849,  585. 

Primary  schools,  586. 

Secondary,  587. 

Superior,  588. 

Special  and  industrial,  588 

Industrial  education,  586, 

Normal  instruction,  501. 

Teachers*  conferences,  509. 

Norssal  school,  503 

Reform  school  at  Ruvsselede,  555. 
Bell,  Andrew,  system  or  schools,  797. 
Benefit  of  clergy,  793. 

Berlin,  schools  of;  lia  194, 197, 149. 148, 933. 
Berne,  association  of  teachers  of,  364. 
Bernhardt,  teachers*  conference  by,  943. 
Bible  in  Prussian  schools,  53.  73. 
Black-book,  135. 

Bkwkman  college  at  Drosden,  980. 
Boerding  round,  168. 
Books,  ».  110,  689,  403. 
Borough  Roed  normal  school,  761. 
Brevet  de  capacity,  493. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  761. 
Brougham,  Henry  (Lord,)  educational  servieaa,  733, 

"  '•  extracts  fVoro,  754, 737. 

Brothers,  institute  of,  at  Horn,  401,  501, 994. 

**       of  the  Christian  doctrine,  436. 
Brfihl,  normal  school  at,  907. 
Bufgh  school  in  Scotland,  660. 
Bulbar  school,  definition  of,  99. 
"*  '*      ia  Beriin,  193. 

«  "       "  Halle,  119. 
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Bmi^OT  Kkool  io  Lripiie,  S7S. 
Bonary  or  fntaity  to  tattchon,  481, 6]flL 

Cunpo,  85. 

Cftrbraho,  nonaal  tebool  at,  300. 

Carter,  Rer.  T.,  fomarhi  on  yoamr  erimioali,  508. 

Carrad  wood  work,  tebool  for,  4J0. 

Cathedral  whoob,  781. 

Catbolic  ebuich  aod  whoob,  17,  75, 183, 800. 

'*      cantoof  ID  Switmland,  343. 
Central  Meietj  of  edueation,  731. 
Central  icfaool  of  arts  in  Paru,  408,  463. 
Certificate  to  popib  baring  school,  09. 

"  teachen  to  Pnuiia,  166, 188. 
•<        "  Baxony,  963. 

•<        **  France,  483. 

u         ••        M  Encland,  753. 

Chalmers,  Dr^  on  parochial  schoob  of  Scotland,  658 
Chemntry,  450, 400. 
Chester,  training  college  at,  855. 
Children,  personal  appearance,  75^  105,  100. 
**        rich  and  poor  in  same  school,  105, 100. 
•'        catholics  aod  protestants,  343,  438. 
Christian  Brothers,  435,  490. 

"        knowledge  society,  730. 
Christmas  at  a  reform  school,  SS9. 
City  Trade  School  at  Berlin,  155. 
Classical  instraction,  156, 881, 383. 
Classification  in  schoob,  60,  103, 107. 
Clay,  Rev.  J.,  on  crime,  k^^  515. 
Cloister  schoob,  19,  970. 
Coleman,  H.,  extracts  from,  475, 548. 
Coleridge,  Derwent,  806. 
Collective  teaching,  775. 
CoUege  in  French  system,  383,  400. 

•*       training.    See  IVmninf  CoUege. 
Comenius,  90. 
Commercial  school,  337. 
Committee.    See  Sdkoel  CvmmitUo. 
Committee  of  council  on  education,  730. 
Common  as  applied  to  school,  401. 
Composition,  now  taught,  56. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  91,  05, 181,  343. 
Concours,  nature  of,  309. 
Conforenee  of  teachers  in  Prussia,  167, 160, 943. 
"         '•         ••        "  Baden,  898. 
"         "         «        -  Prance,  425. 
••         "  «        "  Belgium,  599. 

"        respecting  reformatory  schools,  407. 
CottTersation,  exercises  in,  50,  60,  66. 
Conserratorv  of  arts  in  Paris,  467,  407. 
Correction,  noose  of,  498. 
Courses  of  study,  40,  93,  115,  119,  196,  197,  140, 

159, 156. 
Conrteilles,  Viscount,  labors  at  Mettrey,  534. 
Cousin,  extracts  from,  389,  414,  596. 
"      on  Prussian  schools,  389. 
«        "  Holland,  507. 
**       **  normal  schools,  414. 
Cramming  system  discarded,  870. 
Crime,  juvenile,  733. 
Cuvier  on  schoob  of  Holland,  50*7. 

Bemets,  founder  of  Mettray  reform  school,  493. 
Dbitmakk,  619. 

Outline  of  system,  690. 

Iceland,  090. 
Denxel,  teachers'  manual  by,  303 
Diaconissen  Anstalt  at  Kaiserswerth,  936. 
Pick's  bequest,  663. 

Didactic,  or  art  of  teaching,  999, 843, 851. 
Diesterweg,  Dr.,  137. 
Dijon,  normal  school  at,  447. 
Diocesan  schools  in  England,  855, 876. 
Diploma  to  teachers,  173, 188, 963. 
Discipline  in  polytechnic  schools,  401. 
"  normal  schools,  449,  4s&, 

Dbmisston  of  a  teaoher,  965. 
Domergue  on  primary  schools,  401. 
Dorothean  Higher  City  School  in  Berlin,  184. 
Drawing,  how  taught,  59,  66,  51, 154, 390,  460. 


Diasden,  schoob  in,  961, 868,  873;  S3& 
DoUin,  normal  schoob  at,  603. 
Doepedaaz,  B;  lepert  on  nfetm  aehoob, 

**  extracts  from,  517, 583  540, 557. 

Dimmanway,  model  agrictttemal  school,  7BB. 


Dupin,  Charies,  educational  map  of  FranecL^O 
DweUinrboiHe  for  teacher,  107, 850, 6SB,  3M. 

Eeclesiaatieal  authority  as  to  schoob,  183,  3B7. 
Ediabingfa,  normal  sehioob  at,  661, 07L 
Eislefaen,  normal  seminary  of,  818. 
Elberfeld,  schoob  in,  97. 
Elementary  schools,  03. 
Employment  of  yming  chiMren,  97, 396,907. 
Encouragements  to  pupils,  113. 
Eadowea  schoob,  105,  970,  068,  783, 736. 

EffOLAHD,  791. 

History  of  public  elemeotazy  schoob,  79L 

Cloister  and  cathedral  schools,  791. 

Benefit  of  eleriy  to  those  who  could  read,  7S8. 

Grammar  and  nee  schools,  733. 

Amount  of  educational  eodowmenti,  784. 

Voluntary  associati<ms  to  proiDota  schoob,  TSS. 

Sunday  schools,  796. 

Monitorial  system,  737. 

Joseph  Lancaster.  738. 

Andrew  Bell,  797. 

Britbh  aod  Foreign  School  Society,  798. 

National  society,  739. 

Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge^  TB. 

Religions  tmct  society,  739. 

School  for  adults,  739. 

Evening  schools,  739. 

Infant  schools,  730. 

Mechanics'  instttutioD,  730. 

Society  for  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  731. 

Central  societv  of  education,  731. 

RagjKod  school  union,  731. 

Philanthropic  society's  reform  school,  738. 

Schoob  for  pauper  children,  733. 

Education  of  children  in  iactoriea,  746. 

Schoob  of  industry,  733. 

Schoob  of  design,  734. 

Lancashire  public  school  society,  734. 

National  puUic  school  association,  734. 

Parliamentary  action  in  behalf  of  schoob,  735L 

Action  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  740. 

Remarks  of  T.  B.  Macaulay,  747. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  750. 

History  and  condition  of  normal  sdraob,  751. 

Examination  papers  on  school  maBagement  aad 
art  of  teachin£,  757. 

Normal  school  of  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety, 761. 

Normal  department  for  young  men,  763L 

Course  of  eonvenational  reading,  775. 

Questions  to  test  a  school,  777. 

Model  school,  779. 

Female  departooent  of  normal  school,  780. 

Hints  to  candidates  for  admission,  784. 

Normal  and  model  schools  of  the  Home  and  in- 
fant School  Society,  787. 

Syllabus  of  lectures  on  education,  800. 

SL  Mark's  collMe,  or  training  school,  805i. 

Battersea  normal  school,  893. 

Chester  diocesan  training  college,  855. 

Normal  schools  for  femab  teachers,  875. 

Lectures  on  the  principles  of  education,  8T7. 
"  "     practice  of  education,  878. 

Kneller  Hall  training  school,  879. 

Conference  respecting  reform  schoob,  497. 

Philanthropic  soc.  farm  school  at  Red  Hill,  578. 
Engineers,  schools  for,  461,  588. 
English  language,  837. 
"      literature,  837. 
Easllngen,  normal  school  at,  310. 
Evening  schools,  307,  685,  799. 
Examination,  public,  971. 
oral,  460. 
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of  teachers  in  Prnseia,  830. 
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BxamlnatioD  of  teaolMn  in  Saxony,  96i,  S70. 

"  «*       •«  Pranoo.  433. 

*'  '•       «  Holland,  eOl. 

**  for  aninnities,  143, 145. 

Example,  infloenoe  of,  in  teachen,  SS3. 
Exhibition  for  poor  icbolan,  4S8. 

Factory  children  in  Prania,  06. 
«  "        "  Badeo,  2»7. 

«  "        "  England,  749. 

Family  arrangement  at  reform  sehoois,  545. 
Farm  schools  for  yonng  criminals,  487. 
Febinger,  31. 

Feet,  or  tuition,  176, 506, 500, 658, 746. 
Felbiger,  ^. 

Fellenbeig's  insUtute  at  HofwyU  351. 
**         principlee  of  edueation,  354. 
*'         normal  course,  357. 
Female  teachen,  170,  835. 940. 

"  **  normal  schools  for,  235,340, 404, 767. 

Fleidner,  institute  at  Kaiserswerth,  936. 
Fletcher  normal  seminary,  37S. 
Foreman  in  raform  tdboob,  how  trained,  401, 535, 

554,502. 
ForestTf ,  schools  of,  307. 
Formal  instruction,  909. 
Frahcb,  381. 

History  of  popular  education,  381. 

Ordinances  or  national  convention,  381. 

Deoreee  of  Napoleon,  381. 

Law  of  the  government  of  Louis  Fhillippe,  383. 

Report  of  V  ictor  Cousin,  383. 

Speech  of  M.  Gnixot,  387. 

Degrees  of  primary  instroetion,  387. 

Local  and  state  inspection,  388. 

Professional  education  of  teacbeit,  380. 

Mission  of  the  teacher,  380. 

Society  of  elementary  instruction,  300. 

Outline  of  system  in  1850,  301. 

University  of  France,  301. 

Council  of  public  instruction,  301. 

Academies,  301. 

Rojal  colleges,  303. 

System  of  competion  for  proAasoiship,  303. 

System  of  primary  instroetion,  383. 

School  attendance,  303. 

Local  management,  303. 

Examination  of  Teachers,  303. 

Departmental  inspection,  304. 

Education  of  teachers,  904. 

Coune  of  instroetion,  305. 

Teachers'  associations,  305. 

Fund  for  relief  of  aged  teachen,  305. 

Governmental  prizes  to  masters,  395. 

Expenditures  for  sehool-howMs,  305, 

Schools  embraced  in  untvenity  of  Fmnoe,  306 

Primary  education  in  the  communes,  307. 

Number  of  primary  sch.  belong,  to  each  sect,  307 

Attendance  in  priroarv  schools,  396. 

Cfasses  for  adults,  an<{  apprentices,  809. 

Statistics  of  normal  schools,  399. 

State  of  secondary  education,  400. 

Primary  education  in  department  of  TVtra,  401. 

Institutions  for  special  instroetion,  405. 

**         "    industrial  instruction,  406. 

History  of  normal  schools  in  France,  413. 

Conferences  of  teachers,  425. 

Libraries  of  teachers,  437 

Pecuniary  condition  of  teachers,  430. 

Institute  of  Christian  Brothers,  435. 

Primary  normal  school  at  Ver*ailles,  447. 
"  "  '*      "  Dijon,  440. 

Secondary^  normal  school  of  Paris,  451. 

Polytechnic  school  of  France,  457. 

engineers,  468. 

roads  and  bridges,  468. 

mines,  463. 

Central  school  of  arts  and  manufactures,  453. 

Agricultural  education  in  France,  467. 

Mode)  farm  sehooh,  466. 

Regional  schools  of  a^ealture^  460. 
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National  agronomie  ioititnt*,  470. 

Veterinary  sehoola.  471. 

Reform  farm  schools,  474. 

Agricultural  school  at  Grignon,  475. 

•*  **      «   Gmnd  Jouan,  4^. 

Fann  seboob  for  juvenHe  delinooents,  487. 

Agrienlturai  reform  sehool  at  Mettray,  533. 

Horticultural  reform  sehool  at  Petit-Bourg,  54ft. 

Prison  of  La  Roquetle  in  Paris,  553. 
Frank6,  educational  labors  of,  91. 
"*      teachen'  class,  94. 
**      orphan-hoose,  81, 113. 
Frederick  William  Gymnasium,  Berlin,  148. 
Free  church  of  Scotland,  660. 

*«  schools.  335. 
French  language,  how  taught,  137, 148, 154. 
Frferes  Chretiens,  441. 
Frejberg,  school  of  mines  at,  880. 
Funds,  must  not  diminish  school  rate  Of  tax,  167. 

Gallery  lesson,  790, 801. 

Gtorden  for  teacher,  167. 

Gardening,  art  of,  acquired  by  teachen,  803,431315^ 

Geography,  how  tauvfat,  68, 114, 131, 138, 613. 

Geometry,  how  taught,  131, 137. 

Gbrhamt,  17. 

History  of  education,  17. 

Parochial  schools,  18. 

Public  schools,  19. 

Martin  Luther,  19. 

Auffurtus  Herrman  Frank6, 91. 

Orphan-house  at  Halle,  91. 

Basedow,  95. 

PestaloEEi,  85. 

Zeller,  30. 

Centennial  birth-day  of  PestaUnxi,  30. 

Progress  of  normal  schools,  31. 

General  foatores  of  the  school  systenM,  38. 

Table.    Normal  schools  in  Germany  in  1848, 34. 

Results  of  the  normal  sehool  system,  35. 

ConrM  of  instroetion  in  primary  schools,  49. 
For  children  between  ages  of  six  and  eight,  60. 
Far  children  from  ten  to  twehre,  55. 
Children  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  57. 

Extracts  from  report  of  Hon.  H.  Mann,  60, 

Testimonv  of  Joseph  Kay,  Em.,  as  to  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  Prim.  Sen.  of  Germany,  74. 
Glasnevin,  agricultural  school  at,  683. 
Government,  educational  duty  of,  76, 387,747,750 
Graded  schools,  VKL 
Grammar,  how  taught,  54, 56,  59, 65. 
Grand  Jonan,  agricultural  school  at,  485. 
Grazer,  system  of  instroetion  of,  310. 
Grkkcx,  633. 

Outline  of  system,  and  statistics  in  18SEI,  633. 
Greek  church,  6S8. 
Grignon,  agricultural  school  at,  475. 
Guisot,  plan  of  schools  for  France,  387. 

*'      extracts  from,  387. 
Gymnasium,  in  Prussia,  105,  ISO. 
"  •*  Saxony,  279. 

•<  Austria,  336. 
Gymnartics,  830. 

Hague,  primary  school  at,  609. 
Halle,  orphan-house  at,  31,  113. 

"      burgher  school  at,  112. 
Haicbvroh,  reform  school  at,  517. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  extract  from,  01,  S88> 
Harnisch,  method  of  teaching  reading,  114. 

"        phin  of  studies,  115. 
Hebraw  schools,  311,  631 
Hecker,  94,  31. 

Hermann,  seminary  for  classic  teaehen,  990. 
Hbssb  Cassxl,  3i1. 
Hickson,  W.  E.    German  nationality,  7. 

«  "       schools  in  Holland,  94, 507. 

Hisher  burgher  school,  194, 137,  135. 
HiU,  M.  D.,  on  iuvenile  crime,  496L 
Bitehoook,  E.,  Report  on  agricultural  sebooli,708. 
extracts  from,  469,  703. 
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HoIWtI,  FMtaobMi*!  artiUMiiiMnt  at,  3f  1. 
UohenheiiD,  acriettltiinl  imtitoto  at,  307. 
Holland,  SOi. 

Biitofy  of  primary  imtraetion.  895. 

Oatline  of  lyilaiB.    Behool  iMpection,  566. 

Eegnlatioin  m  to  «KaiDinatioD  of  taaehan,  601. 
•*  **    aehool  iospeetora,  609. 

**  **     primary  icboob,  605. 

Refulatiom  fwpeetinf  roligioui  iiMtnietioo,  606. 

Tabla.    Primary  education  in  1846,  606. 

Primary  aebool  at  tha  Hagua,  600. 
'*       normal  lefaool  at  Uarkaam,  617. 
Bona  and  eoloniai  infant  tehool  Mcioty,  7S1,  746. 
Bora,  reform  aehool  at,  517. 
Borology,  practical  ichool  o£,  410. 

IcBLA.in»,  familr  initnietioo,  680. 
Iferten.    Bee  Tptrduu. 
Ignorance  and  crime,  740. 
Indifent  children,  4B7. 
Induction,  methods  of,  117, 198. 
Indaatrr,  whool  of,  733. 

Indutnal  imtraetion,  in  normal  lehoob,  187,  367. 
»  **  primary  ■cboolB,S07, 687. 

*<  **  pauper  lehoob,  88S. 

•*  •*  reform  Mhooli,  487. 

»  **  ipeeial  acboob,  406. 

In&nt  ■ehoob,  730. 

Inepeetion  of  acboob  in  Auatrta,  3SI7,  380. 
**         **       ••  Baden,  803. 

u         u       M  England,  743. 

"         "       "  France,  388, 304. 

u         u       u  BoUand,  506, 603. 

u         u       u  Ireland,  680. 

•         "        «  Baj[ony,25a 

«         **       "  Spain,  640. 

"         •«       *'  Bwilaerland,  347. 

*t         u       tt  Wirtemberg,  30S. 

Imtitote  of  arte  at  Berlin,  150. 

**       **  agricnltora  at  Hobenheim,  307. 
Inatraetion.  methods  of,  43,  SO,  60, 01, 110  113, 198. 
Intelleetual  education,  838. 
Ionian  lalanda,  achools  in,  634. 
lKKLAlfI»,  675. 
Bittory  of  national  education,  675b 
Legislation  of  Benry  VIU.,  676. 
Protestant  charter  schools,  676. 
Kildare-plaee  society,  677. 
Commimionen  of  English  Parliament,  677. 
"  National  Education,  677. 

Besults  of  the  system,  678. 
Training  department  and  model  schools,  603. 
Agricultural  education,  609. 
Professorships  in  Q.ueen*s  Colleges,  600. 
Agricttltural  department  in  national  system,  700. 
Modal  &rra  et  Olasnevin,  708. 
List  of  lectures  at  Glasnevin,  707. 
National  school  at  Larne,  707. 
Dunmanway  model  school,  709. 
Workhouse  a^icultural  school,  710. 
Operations  orsimilar  schools  in  England,  710. 
dueen's  Colleges  and  University,  711 
Ineguhtr  attendance,  966. 
Italy,  63S. 
System  in  Lombaidy  and  Venice,  635. 
*'       **  Sardinia,  640. 
••       M  Tuscany,  643. 
"        "  Rome,  644. 
«        "  Naples,  645. 
Itinarant  schools  in  Norway,  693. 

Jacobi,  plan  of  normal  school  by,  314. 

Julius,  Dr.,  Prussian  schools  as  they  were,  941. 

Jooroals  of  education,  46, 189,  300. 

Joaraal  of  Education,  London,  extract  (Voro,  401. 

Jary  of  examination,  460. 

Juvenile  crime,  origin  of,  403. 

"      cost  of,  501.  503. 
criminals,  school  for  in  Belgium,  406, 557. 

France,  492. 

Wirtemberg,480. 
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JuTenila  erimtaak,  aehool  Ibr,  in  Bambvrgh,  4n. 
-  a  «        «        England.  487. 

**  u  u       u       Switzerland, 

**  **       eonffueoee  respecting,  497. 


Kaiaarawerth,  school  for  noises.  _ 
Kay,  Joaeph,  on  edncation  of  people,  04. 
*^       **       extracts  from.  74,  04,  999, 

305.  315,  341,  367,  4U. 
Kay,  James  Phfllipa.    See  AkaitfewerO. 
Kneller  Ball,  870. 
Kindermann,  31. 

Kirk  aesaion,  natara  and  power  of,  655.      ^^ 
Kirknatriek,  Dr.,  on  agrienltnnl  schools,  TOO. 
Knighton,  W.,  lectures  on  teaching  by,  877. 
Koenigsberg,  seminary  for  teachers  at,  63. 
Kribben,  or  nursery  schools,  730. 
Kraitxlingen,  normal  school  at,  367. 
Knasnaeht,  normal  school  at,  373 


Lalor,  aathor  of  priae  essay,  731. 
Lamartine,  on  duty  of  educated  men,  40S^. 
Lancashiro  public  school  aaaociatioo,  734. 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  797. 
Laneasterian  syvtem,  in  England.  796. 

**  '*  Denmark,  680. 

**  **  Bolland,  505, 6ia 

"  **  Prussia,  106. 

"  **  Spain,  647. 

Landed  proprictoia,  duties  to  poor  children,  108. 
Lap-bag,  for  needlework.  780. 
La  Roquetle,  prison  of,  556. 
Larne,  agricultural  school  at,  707. 
Lasalle,  Abbe  de,  educational  labors  of;  435 
Lastadie,  normal  school  at,  109, 
Lateran,  council  uf,  16. 
Latin,  how  taught,  137, 985  813. 
Lausanne,  normal  school  at,  378. 
Learned  societies,  405. 
Liberty  of  instruction,  584. 
Libraries  fur  teachers,  497. 
Lierre,  normal  school  at,  503. 
Liepeic,  burgher  school  in,  973. 
**       real  school,  973. 
"       seminary  for  classic  teachers,  9SB. 
Locke,  John,  95. 
Lorobardy,  echoob  in,  635. 
Lucerne,  normal  school  at,  380. 
Luther,  Martin,  educational  labors  of,  10. 
**      letter  to  elector  of  Saxony,  19. 
"      address  in  behalf  of  Christian  schoob,  19 
Lyceum,  in  Austria,  396. 
"  France,  383. 

Macauley,  T.  B.  on  public  schools,  747. 

Madras  system,  of  Dr.  Bell,  797. 

Malthua,  on  state  of  schools  in  England,  796. 

Manufactures,  schools  of,  406. 

Management  clauses,  744. 

Manners  of  school  children,  305,  77. 

Mann,  Horace,  report  on  schools  of  Europe,  4.  "^ 

"      extracts  from,  30,  60,  588. 
Manufacturing  districts,  06, 966, 987, 395. 
Marienweider,  normal  school  for  females  at,  936 
Material  instruction.  903. 
Map^rewing,  60,  615. 
Maynooth,  713. 

Mc  Neil,  Sir  John,  on  agricultural  schools,  701 
Mechanics,  science  of,  866. 
Mechanics*  Institutions,  730. 
Mecklenberg,  duchy  of,  311. 
Mental  arithmetic,  64. 
Method  ick,  906. 

Mercantile  and  commercial  schools.  335,  856. 
Methods  of  teaching  left  with  teacher,  93.  110. 
Mettray,  reform  scImmI  at,  533. 
Middle  schools,  01. 
Milne's  Free  School,  668. 
Mines,  schooU  of.  9aO,  469, 410. 
Minutes  of  committee  of  council  on  education.  7 
Military  schools,  500, 63L 
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MtliUrr  orpbmn  tebooh,  115^  538. 
Mixed  sehoob,  79,  96»  401. 
M  odal  farm  lehool,  466, 533. 

'*      sehooli,  annexed  to  noniwl  tchooli,  IftSb 
Modeb  for  drewinc.  163. 
HooBBteriet,  lehooli  in,  STO,  791. 
MoDitoriai  tyitem,  106, 401,  010. 
Moniton,  106,  175, 343. 
Moral  Education,  355. 
Mora,  Sir  Tboma*,  extract  from,  TSSw 
Mother  ■cbool  of  Chrwtian  Brothan,  398. 
Motives  to  itudj,  145. 
MnlhauMr's  ijttein  of  writing,  838. 
Munich,  317. 

Moaic  74, 196. 131. 911,  998,  843. 
Mutual  inttraction,  107, 610, 799. 

Nanan,  duchy  of,  311. 

National  loeietj,  in  England,  799. 

Natural  btttorr,  how  taught,  131, 866. 

Nature,  knowledge  of,  70, 137. 

Naval  tchooh,  405, 095. 

Navintion,  589.  025. 

Needle  work  in  school,  780, 590. 

**         "     taught  by  teachers'  wivw,  433. 
Neofchatel.343,349. 
New  Lanark,  infant  school  at,  730. 
Nichols,  G.,  extracts  from,  566. 
Non-attendance  at  school,  403. 
Normal  schools,  definition  of,  31,  333. 

**         **        remarks  on  by  C.  £.  Stowe,  35. 
•«         "  «  A.  D.  Bache,  30. 

"  "  "  H.Mann,  39. 

E.  Ryerson,  45. 
L.  Stephens,  46. 
Joseph  Kay,  183, 933. 
Shuttleworth,  896. 
V.  Cousin,  414. 
M.  Guizot,  388. 
Lord  Brougham,  751. 
history  of.  90.  30.  413, 661,  751. 
number  and  condition  of,— 
in  Prussia,  165, 179, 185,  189, 190. 
Saxony,  950,  961. 
Wiftemfa«Tg,  310,  305. 
Austria,  333. 

Switxerland,  343,  357, 308, 373» 
Bavaria,  313. 
Baden.  300. 
Hem  Cassel,  319. 
France,  399.  491, 431,  447,  451. 
Spain,  647. 
Portugal,  646. 
Russia.  697. 
Belgium.  591. 
Holland,  617, 844. 
Deo  mark,  090. 
Greece,  634. 
England,  75L 
IreUnd,603. 
Scotland,  661, 671. 
Germany,  34. 
**         *'    dilBnent  grades  of,  189. 415. 
"         "    for  female  teaehera,  935, 404, 594, 875. 
«*         **         catholic  teacher^  907. 
**         "         prolestant  ieacben,  317, 197. 
"         **         teaehertof  primary  schools,  101. 
«         •*  **  secondary  schools,  451. 

950,  964. 
**         '*  "  pauper  chiidren,  879. 

reform   schools,   49a 

534,535. 
agricultural  do^  700. 
eity  schools,  446,  933. 
rural  districts,  415, 445 
"    dveriptioa  of  particular, — 
in  Pnwia.  Lastadie,  103. 
•*       Pyritx,  194. 
"       Potsdam,  197. 
"       Brubl,  307. 
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Nonnal  wboob  in  Prvsna,  WeisiaDMi,  319i. 
"        "       "       Beriin,333. 

Kaiserawertb,  93ft. 
**        **  Saxony.  Leipsic,  950. 
******        Dresden,  961. 
******  Baden.  Carlsruhe,  300. 

**  Wirlemberg.  Esslingen,  310. 
**  Hesse  Camel.  Schlocbtem.  3I3L 
**  Bavaria.  Bamberg.  314. 
**  **        Schwabacb,  314. 

**        •*  Austria.  Vienna,  333. 
**        **  Switaerland.  Hofwyl,  357. 
<*        **  **  KruiUlingen,  307. 

••        **  **  Zurich,  379. 

******  Switxerland.    Kussnacht,  373. 
**  **  **  Lausanne,  378. 

••         •*  ••  Lucerne,  380. 

**        France.    Paris,  451. 
**  *•         Versailles,  447. 

**  **  **         Dijon,  449. 

Belgium.    Lierre,  503. 
Holland.    Harlaero,  617. 
**        Scotland.    Edinburgh,  661,  671. 
*<        Ireland.    Dublin,  603. 
**         **        England.   Boroughroad,Lon.761. 

Chester,  655. 
Chelsea,  805. 
**         Battersea,  833. 
Whiteland,  875. 
Kneller  Hall,  879. 
**  administration  and  instruction  of,— 
•*  direction  of,  197, 919, 933, 962. 373, 617. 
**  boiklinss  and  fixtures,  197, 907,  367. 
**  domestic  arrangements,  925.  997, 933L 

969,  367,  902,  491,  447.  449. 
*'  director,  or  principal  of.  416. 
•*  discipline  of,  449,  455, 61& 
"  plan  of  study,  416. 
*•  expenses,  4tc.,  197,  999.  494,  491. 
**  number  of  tenchers,  loa  917, 961, 305. 
**       ••       of  pupils,  198,  906,  861. 
*'  age  of  admission,  432, 810. 
**  conditions  of  admiMion.  165, 185, 109, 

919.  926,  932, 981, 303,  617,  694. 
**  pledge  to  teach.  499. 
■*  course  and  subjects  of  study,  186, 193, 
318,  973,  300.  306, 313,  379.  376,  37a 
**         **  length  of  course,  166,  184,  990,  335, 

360,  961. 333,  617. 
••         *•  physical.  209,  925. 
**         **  intellectual,  186,  901, 913. 
*«         **  moral  and  religious,  196, 91 1, 390, 335, 

334. 
*«         **  industrial,  187,  81i  §61, 888. 

*'  science  of  teaching,  999.  333,  334, 617. 
**  art  of  teaching.  304, 916, 934, 909, 617. 
**  musical  education,  998, 980. 
**         **  examination  for  diploma,  166, 186^  904, 

930,909.493. 
*<         **  privileges  of  graduatee,  189. 
*«         **P°«n^  resulU  of,  35,  39,  755. 
Norway,  0&. 

Outline  of  system  of  public  education,  083. 
Norwood,  industrial  school  for  paupers,  733. 
Novitiate  of  the  Christian  Brotben,  444. 
Nursery  schools,  730. 
Nurses,  training  of,  936. 

Oberlin.  J.  J.,  author  of  infant  schools,  730. 

Observation,  how  cultivated,  50,  900. 

Oral  instruction,  761,  619. 

Order  of  exercises  in  school.    See  TYiim  TUIc 

Organiiation  of  public   schools.    See  PrwuU, 

Franeet  4^. 
Orphans,  number  of,  increased  by  war,  487. 

"       of  teachers  provided  fur,  181. 

"       house  for  at  Halle,  91, 119. 

««  '•      **    '*  Annabuif,  115. 

Osbom,  Rev.  W.  C.  on  ooit  of  crime,  508. 
Outline  maps,  09,  613. 
Overberg,  Bernard,  labon  ot,  347. 
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774  BOOKS  ON  EDUCATTOM. 

The  ibUowing  works  will  exhibit  a  pretty  full  view  of  the  progreM  and 

coDditJon  of  education  in  Europe. 

Smith's  History  of  Education.  Harper  &,  Brothers.  Price  SO 
cents. 

This  work  is  substantially  an  abridgement  of  the  great  Grerman  work 
of  Schwartz,  and  is  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal,  not  only  for  its  his 
torioal  view  of  the  subject)  but  for  the  discussion  of  the  general  principles 
which  should  be  recognized  in  every  systein  of  education. 

Biber'b  Memoir  of  Pestalozzi,  and  his  plan  of  Educatbxu  London: 
I.  Souter,  1831. 

Educational  Institutions  of  Dr.  Fellbnberg,  with  an  Appendix 

containing  Woodbridge's  Sketches  of  Hofwyl.     London:  Longman, 

1842. 

Report  on  Education  in  Europe,  by  Alexander  Dallas  Bache. 
Philadelphia:  Lydia  R.  Bailey,  1829.    pp.  666. 

Report  on  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe,  by  Calvin  E. 
Stowe,  D.  D.    Boston :  Thomas  H.  Webb  dt  Ca    Price  31  cents. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of.  the  (Massachusetts) 
Board  of  Education,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  1843.  Boston:  Fowie  and 
Capen.    Price  25  cents. 

These  three  reports  introduce  the  teacher  into  the  school-rooms  of  the 

best  teachers  in  Europe,  and  enable  7iim  to  profit  by  the  observations  and 

experience  of  men  who  have  been  trained  by  a  thorough  preparatory 

course  of  study  and  practice  at  home,  to  the  best  methods  of  clasflification, 

instruction,  and  government  of  schools,  as  pursued  abroad. 

Account  of  the  Edingurgh  Sessional  Scbool,  Edinburgh,  by 
John  Wood.    Boston :  Monroe  &  Francis,  1830. 

Cousin's  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  translated 
by  Sarah  Austin.    New  York :  Wiley  &  Long,  1835. 

Willm  on  the  Education  of  the  People,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Prof.  NichoL    Glasgow:  1847. 

Manual  of  the  System  op  Primary  Instruction  pursued  in  the 
model  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  London:  183d^ 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  from  1838  to  1844.    London :  8  vols. 

Stow's  Training  System,  as  pursued  in  the  Glasgow  Normal  Semi- 
nary.   Edinburgh:  1840. 

An  Outline  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching,  in  the  Model  School  ol 
the  Board  of  National  Education  for  Ireland.    Dublin:  I.  S.  Folds,  1840« 

Cousin's  Report  on  Primary  Instruction  in  Holland.  London : 
1835. 

Girardtn'8  Report  on  Education  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  d^c    Paris : 

1835.' 

Hickson's  Account  of  the  Dutch  and  German  Schools.  London: 
Taybr  and  Walton,  1840. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  and  Instruc- 
tion for  Masters  of  Primary  Schools,  by  B.  S.  Denzel,  President  of 
Royal  Training  College  for  School-masters  at  Esslingen.  6  vols.  Stut- 
ganl,1839. 

This  18  considered  the  most  complete  German  Treatise  on  the  subk 
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lUned  wbooli,  oric in  of,  731. 
RaiiM,  Robert,  and  Banday  lebooli,  791. 
Bambalt,  8S. 

Rate,  or  tax  for  lehooli,  734. 
Raticb,  labon  of,  90. 
Rauben-haos,  at  Horn,  490, 517. 
Raumer,  F.,  eatracts  ftom,  835. 
Reading,  how  Uugh^  50,  51, 55, 61, 114, 131, 618. 
Realia,OI,  391. 
Real  inrtraetion,  56,59. 
Real  lehoola  at  Berlin,  159. 
"       "       "  Leipaic,  977. 
"       «  Vienna,  335. 
Real  objeeta,  le«ons  on,  70. 
Red  Hill,  reform  achool  at,  578. 
Reformation,  influenee  of^  18. 
Reform  scboob  for  voung  criminal*  487,  550. 

Cablic  or  priTate,  557. 
uildings,  493, 518,  530, 540,  558. 
farm,  sSo,  561. 

family  arrangement,  545,  58L 
offieen,  519.  535, 550,  569. 
"         **        foremen,  491.  535,  569,  554. 
"         "       conditions  of  adminion,  558,560. 
number,  519, 536,  555, 56Qi 
age,  590,  561. 
previous  life,  561, 557. 
oiaBiifieaUon.518,  550, 564. 
dress,  540,  563. 
••         "        instruction,  519, 538, 566. 
•'         "       emjnioymenu,  535,  540,  558,  571. 
daily  routine,  591,  544,  564. 
amusements,  529. 
**  *'        food,  519, 562. 

"  ••        Infirmary,  544, 563. 

"  •        dormitories,  539, 549. 563. 

*'  "        nonishmeot.  541, 559, 560. 

*«       lawanl,  495,  530,  553,  568. 
*'  '*       meetings  ot  pupils  and  offloeia,  560. 

discbarge,  566. 

eo•^  501,526,  534,  543.  565,573. 
"         **       result,  495.  590,  530,  556»  570. 
"         "       aid  to  discharged  inmatai,  555^  576. 
*•  "        in  Switzerland,  487. 

"         "        *•  Wirtemberg,  489. 
«         "        "  Hamburgh,  490, 517. 

"  France,  499. 
"  "        ••  Belgium,  496. 557. 

-  '*        «  England,  497, 578. 

Reiehelen,  M.,  extracU  from,  118.    [134, 138, 145. 
Religious  instruction  in  Prussia,  53, 55, 57, 73, 194, 
^'  "  "  Holland,  605, 614. 

"  "         «•  Iidand,  679. 

••       denominations,  103, 183,  30SK. 
Regional  school  of  agriculture,  460. 
Repeaters,  in  French  seminaries,  447, 458,  466. 
Repetition  schools  in  Austria,  386l 
Rewards  in  school,  145. 
Rochow,  canon  of,  87, 31. 
Rosier,  Abbe,  founder  of  agrieoltaial  lebooli,  467. 
Rousseau,  85. 

Royal  real  school  at  Berlin,  159. 
Ralea,8l»;900,911,6ia 
Rural  schools  or  coloniei,  487. 
RuaaiA,  695. 
History  of  Publio  Instmetioa,  685. 
Statistics  of  schools  in  1850.  63a 
RuyMelede,  reform  school  at,  557. 
HyenoQ,  Dr.,  extracts  from,  45. 

Salaries  of  teachen,  176,  965, 309, 439L 
Salle,  Abbe  de  la.    See  Z^otft. 

fm«in»n^  S5. 

Sampson,  Abbot,  781. 

Sand,  writinc  in,  suggested  the  Madras  system,  797. 

Sardinia,  640. 

SaTings*  socie^  for  teachen,  433, 444. 

B^xoirr,  857. 

System  of  primary  instruction,  857. 

lostifbtioo  for  superannuated  teachan,  980^ 

Statistics  of  schools,  960. 
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Sazont.  Royal  sem.  for  teachen  at  Dresden,  961. 
Examination  f6r  teachen*  diplomas,  909. 
Protection  of  teachen*  rights,  965. 
Compulsory  attendance  at  aohool,  966. 
School  buildinn,  867. 
Primary  schools  of  Dresden,  968L 
Saxon  Sunday  schools,  968. 
Plan  of  Sunday  school  at  Dresden,  969. 
Public  examination  of  the  schools,  971. 
Fletcher  normal  seminary  at  Dresden,  878. 
Burgher  school  at  Leipsic,  873. 
Plan  of  instruction,  x75. 
Public  schools  of  LeiiMJc  and  Dresden,  978* 
Secondary  education  in  Saxony,  279. 
Blochmann  Gymnasium  at  Dresden,  980. 
Sehool  of  mines  at  Freybeig  989. 
Sean,  Barnes,  extracts  from,  10.  ■ 
Secondary  education,  in  Austria,  396,  339. 

"  Prussia,  139l 

"  Saxony,  979. 

"  Russia,  687. 

"  France,  40Ql 

normal  schools  at  Paris,  451. 

Sects,  can  unite  in  same  school  system,  75, 79,  90 

108,343. 
Seminary  for  teachers.   See  JWrmo/  Sek»oU. 
Seminary  sehool  at  Berlin,  197. 

"        **        •*    Weiseenfels,  133. 
Sessional  sehool  in  Scotland,  655. 
Sexes,  separation  of,  in  schools,  490. 
Sevdlitz,  endowment  for  schools  of  arts,  150. 
Schluchtom,  normal  sehool  at,  318, 
Schmidt,  method  of  drawing,  154. 
Scholan.    See  Pupilt. 
School  fittings,  requisites  of,  38. 
Sehool-hooses  and  furniture  in  Austria,  339. 

'*  Baden,  78. 
"  England,  748. 
"  France,  305. 
"  Prussia,  61, 78, 108 
"  Ireland,  689. 
School-housea  and  furniture  in  Saxony,  S67, 
School  committee,  local,  in  Prussia,  (18. 
"  "       ••  Saxony,  958. 

X  «<      »  Baden,  893. 

management  757, 760, 800. 
Sehool  regulations,  139. 
Schul-Torstend,  86.    See  ScAee/  CsmauMae. 
Scientifio  institutions,  406, 501, 696. 
SCOTLAKD,  651. 
History  of  Parochial  Sehool,  651. 
Normal  School  of  the  Chnreh  of  Scotland,  66L 
**     Sehool  of  Free  Church,  671. 
Shattlewoith,  Sir  James  Kay,  740,  893. 
extncte  from,  444,  367. 
Singing,    See  Mu*ie. 
Simuttanooaa  method.  111. 
Sisten  of  Charity,  348,  535,  548. 
Smith,  Adam,  on  parish  schools,  785. 
Social  influence  ot  good  public  schools,  317, 657. 
Society  for  the  public  good,  in  Holland,  505. 
Staik,  647. 

Special  instruction,  schools  for,  405. 
State,  relation  of,  to  schools,  76.  747. 
Statistics  of  education  in  Austria,  338. 

"  Prussia,  48,  88. 
**  Holland,  608. 
•«  Saxony,  860. 
"  Baden,  901. 
u       M         tl        II  Bavaria,  318, 315. 
"  Wirtembeig.301. 
"  Lombardy,  63& 
"  Sardinia.  640. 
"       «         "        •'  Rome,  644. 
It        «         M       "Naples,  645. 
"  Portugal,  646. 
*'  Denmark,  619. 
«       ••         «       *<  Norway,  083. 
•*        H         It       «  Sweden,  OSS. 
«        -         "        "  Russia,  687. 
u       u         u       u  Greece,  633 
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Statiitiei  of  adoeation  in  England,  745. 
«       •«         **       **  Irebod,  OM. 
«*        "         ••        •*  Scotland,  600. 
•(       fi         <i       M  France  3M. 
<«        •«         ••       *•  Bolffinro,  583. 
StapiimN,  Prof.  L.,  aztreet  from,  46,  84. 
Blattin,  normal  lehoola  at,  31. 
SteinmaU,  34,  31. 

St  Mark**  training  collage  at  Chebea,  805. 
Stock,  J.,  and  Sunday  lenooli,  790. 
Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  eztraeU  from,  35, 40,  SS7. 
Stow^t  training  ijttam  at  Qlaagow,  001. 
Strasbourg,  normal  lebool  at,  413. 
Study  room  in  board  ing-tehool,  400. 

*'     tabla.   Bee  Tim*  Table, 
Study  out  of  lehoo),  143. 

St.  Vineant  da  Paul,  a^cuHural  bmClMn  of,  405. 
~  'ijacti  of  itudy  in  primary  lohoob,  Austria,  390. 
tr  u'      '^       *(        Badan,  104. 

Prumta,  03. 
Franca,  305. 
Holland,  905. 
Saxony,  358. 
Switaarland,  340. 
SoggastJTa  matbodi,  110. 
Sunday  tehooli,  968,  438,  798. 
Superior  lehooli  or  collagaa,  atatiitict  of;  960,  303, 

301,  315.  318. 339,  393. 
Soparrition.    Sea  InapeeUom, 
Support  of  whools,  mode  of,  in  Holland,  500. 
•^       "        "         "  "    Austria,  335. 

•*        "        **         "  "    Prussia,  176. 

«        "       M         «         «    Scotland,  058. 
BWBDKH,  031. 

Syllabus  of  lectures  on  adueatioo,  668, 877. 
Switzerland,  341. 

Outline  of  educational  institutions,  341. 

Reconcilement  of  diflfarance  of  relig.  belief,  341. 

School  attendance  made  compulsory,  343. 

Education  of  teachers,  344. 

Manual  labor  in  normal  schools,  344. 

Vahrli's  opinions  on  the  habits  of  teaeheis,  345. 

Course  of  instruction  in  primary  schools,  346. 

Religious  exercises,  347. 

Local  inspeciion  of  schools,  347 

Results  of  the  education  of  the  people,  348. 

Edttcati<Mi  of  girls  in  catholic  seminaries,  348. 

Condition  of  tne  peasantry,  349. 

Pauperism  and  ignorance,  350. 

Educational  establishment  at  Hofwyl,  351. 

Emanuel  Fellenberff.  351. 

Fellenbeig's  principlas  of  education,  354. 

Normal  course  for  teachers  at  Hofy  wl,  357. 

Berne  cantonal  society  for  teachers,  304. 

Normal  school  at  Kruitxlingen,367. 

Educational  views  of  VehrTi,300. 

Programme— course  of  study,  373. 

Normal  school  at  Kussnacht,  Zurich,  373. 

Programme  of  studies,  376. 

Normal  school  at  LausannOj^STS. 

formal  school  at  Lucerne,  380. 

Tarn,  report  on  schools  in  department  of,  401. 
Taxation  for  schools,  100. 
Teacher,  estimate  of,  33,  37,  43,  46, 167, 109,  500, 
800. 
*'       legal  provision  for,  33, 176,  433. 

qualiAcations,  36, 113. 141, 903,  SSO,  «3. 
pecuniary  condition  of,  37,  33, 176^  433. 
civil  state  of,  33, 174,401. 
employment  out  of  school,  431. 
saving**  box,  or  bank  for,  434 
associations,  33  435. 
conferences,  396,  418,  503. 
retiring,  pensions  of,  33,  434. 
'*        dwelling  and  ganlen  for,  177, 385. 
"        fixed  salaries  ot,  177,  365. 
**       social  position,  170. 
**       aemtnartes  fbr,  190. 
'*       superannuated  and  disabled,  183. 
widow  and  children  of,  181. 
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Teacher,  sympathies  with  people,  184. 

**        pfoAssional  traiotng  of,  30, 388. 

**       authority  of.  37. 

**        appointnMnt  of,  100. 
Taachiag,  seteooa  of,  800, 877. 

"         art  of,  800, 878. 
Technical  schools,  335,  fSSH. 
Tachnolftfy,  how  taught,  138. 
Temple,  R.,  daseriptioo  of  Knaller  Hall,  by,  885. 
Term,  length  of  school,  374,  304. 
Text-books  in  Prussia,  100,  HO. 

*•  »  Ireland,  080. 

Theological  students  must  qualify  tliaiuaalwis  la 

inspect  schools,  355, 337. 
Thinking  exercises  for  little  children,  70, 113. 
Time  table  in  primary  schools,  115,  308,  014. 
burgher,  190.  133,  135,  136,  375. 

gymnasia,  143. 
unday  schools,  800. 
Bormal  schools,  134,  914. 990,  334, 

908, 373,  300,  313,  447,  449. 
agricultural  schools,  306,  470, 418. 
polytechnic  schools,  450. 
school  of  arts,  103. 
reform  schools,  517,  531. 
*<        »         secondary  schools.  143.  140. 387. 
real  solioob,  153,  158,  277. 
school  of  mines,  989. 
Topics,  or  themes  for  composition,  775. 
Town,  or  higher  grade  of  ouigher  schools,  99L 
Trade  schools,  lU. 

Training  schools  for  teachers.  See  JVbraMi  &&•■<*• 
Trivial  schools  in  Austria,  385. 
Trotaendorf,  monitorial  system  of,  90. 
Turner,  £.,  on  reform  seliools,  578. 
Tuscany,  643. 

Union  workhouse  schools,  733. 
Universities,  588, 630,  638, 641,  713. 
University  of  Franca,  301. 
Upper  schools  in  Austria,  330. 

Yehrii,  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  307. 

Venetian  States,  educational  statiatiea,  330, 636. 

Vaiaaillea,  normal  school  at,  447. 

"        agronomic  institute  at,  470. 
Yianna,  polytechnic  instttota  at,  3215. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  philanthropy,  430. 
Von  Tiirk,  533. 

Wages  of  teachers,  365,  303,  304 
Warwick  county  asylum,  515. 
Watson,  W.,  founder  of  industrial  school,  731. 
Weaving,  practical  school  for,  410,  413. 
Weights  and  measures,  taught,  305,  615. 
Weissenfels,  seminary  for  teachers  at,  310. 

"         school  of  practice,  133. 
Whipping  in  prison,  503. 
Whitbread,  author  of  first  school  bill  for  Eng.  7S7. 
Wichern,  F.  H.,  teacher  of  reform  school,  5J7. 
Widows  of  teachers,  161, 395. 
Willm,  extracts  from,  435,  437. 
Wimroer,  B.,  account  of  Blockman  coItafBf  ^^ 
WiRTHMBiaa,  301. 

Educational  statistics,  301. 

System  of  primary  schools,  301. 

D^nzers  introduction  to  the  art  of  teaehiqg,  30' 

Normal  seminary  at  Esslingen,  310. 

Normal  seminary  at  Nurtingen,  300. 

Institute  of  agriculture  at  Hohenhatm,  307 
Woodbridge,  W.  C,  extraels  from,  35. 
Workhouse  schools,  685. 
Writing,  bow  taught,  99, 06»  114, 110, 013.- 

Ysong  children,  axareiaes  for,  50. 

in  factories,  00, 907, 796. 
Tvardon,  80. 

Zeller,  C.  B^  labors  of,  80,  83,353. 

Ziniandorf,  34. 

Zurich,  normal  scbo<rf  at,  376. 
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NoftMAL  Sgbools;  and  other  Inftitattona,  Agencies  snd  Means, 
design^  ibr  the  Professional  Education  of  Teachm.  By  Henry  Bar- 
nard, Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut  Hartford, 
1851. 

The  ahove  work  was  first  published  in  1847,  to  aid  the  estabiishmcnt 
of  a  Normal  School  in  Rhode  Island,  and  aAerwards  eireiilated  largely 
in  Connecticut  for  the  same  object  It  was  enlarged  in  1850,  and  pub- 
lished as  one  of  a  series  of  Essays  which  the  author  as  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools,  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  pre- 
pare for  general  circulation  in  Connecticut,  to  enable  the  people  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  State  Normal  School,  which  had  been 
established  on  a  temporary  basis  in  1849.  The  documents  embraced  in 
this  treatise  are  of  permanent  value. 

'  In  addition  to  an  account  of  the  organization  and  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  it  embra- 
ces elaborate  papers  on  the  nature  and  advantages  of  Institutions  for 
the  professional  training  of  teachers,  by  Grallaudet,  Carter,  Stowe  Em- 
erson, Everett,  Humphrey,  Mann,  and  others. 

Legal  Pbovisiom  bespbctiko  tdb  Education  and  Emplotxknt  op  Gbil* 
DBEN  IN  Factories  and  Manttfactueino  Establishments;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Influence  of  Education,  on  the  Quality  and  pecuniary 
value  of  labor,  and  its  connection  with  Insanity  and  Crime.  By  Henry 
Barnard,  L  L.  D.    F.  C.  Brownell,  Hartford.    84  pages. 

This  pamphlet  of  84  pages,  was  prepared  by  the  author  in  1842,  to 
fortify  some  recommendations  contained  in  his  Report  as  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  for  more  thorough 
legislation  to  protect  the  health,  morals,  and  souls  of  children  from  the 
cupidity  of  employers,  and  of  parents,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
how  the  productive  power  of  the  Slate  could  be  augmented,  and  the 
waste  of  property,  health  and  happiness,  might  be  prevented  by  such 
an  education  as  could  and  should  be  given  in  Common  or  Public 
Schools.  The  statistics  and  legislation  on  these.subjects  are  of  perma- 
nent and  universal  interest 

PractioaIi  Illustrations  of  the  Principles  op  School  Architec- 
ture. Third  edition.  By  Henry  Barnard.  Hartford ;  F.  C.  Brownell. 
1856. 

This  work  is  an  abridgment  by  the  author,  of  his  large  treatise  on 

School  Architecture,  made  originally  for  a  Committee  of  the  American 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  and  adopted  as  the 

first  of  the  series  of  Essays  prepared  for  general  circulation  in  the  state 

of  Connecticut    An  edition  of  5000  copies  was  printed  for  circnfaition 

in  Great  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  Vere  Foter,  Esq.,  of  London. 

GoNNEcncoT  Common  School  Journal  ;  Vol.  I,  to  VoL  VIII. 

The  Conn.  Common  School  Journal  was  edited  and  published  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissbners  of  Common 
Schools,  from  Aug.  1838  to  Aug.  1842 ;  and  as  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Conn.,  from  1850  to  1855.  On  the  1st  of  Jan.  1856^ 
its  publicatioD  was  assumed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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Reports  and  Documknts  relating  to  the  Common  School 
System  op  Connecticut.     Hartford :  Case,  Tiffany  &  Co. 


Thii  Volama  It  made  «p  of  diflbrnt  norabm  of  tlio  CooMctient  Comnoo  Bebool  Jovrad,  w-«- 
AimUb  oalnmM,  wd  man  tfpo.    PriooSLOO. 
I..^»CUMBNT8  connected  with  the  ^*^^  ^^"^  ^^  OONNBCnCOT 

Rbpobts  of  tho  Boord  of  Commiaionen  of  Comnioii  Schooli,  for  1838, 1810, 1841, 1843 

Btnnid*!  Report— LegtolatiTO  Doeumeot,  1838.       ^  ^  „  ^    . .    -p*. 

^^^    Addmi  ofthe  Board  of  Commwionoi.  of  C.  B.  *Si^J*^J^  ,^   _  „  -     ^ 
«       PintAnnnal  H«oortlo  the  Bowd  of  C.  C.  8.,  1830;  Beoond  do.  for  1810;  Thlidda.6r 

1841  ;Foarth  do.  for  1848.                 ^  «      ^      ,ajA 
••       Report  on  EdtMMition  In  other  Btatae  and  CVmntme,  1840.      

•  ^^        Pablic  Sebooh  in  Boeton,  Providenee,  Lowell,  Wotoertar,  See.,  1841. 
**       Addren  on  School-hoinei  in  1839. 

"       Kaport  on  Public  Bchoob  of  Hnrtfoid,  1841.  ^.__  ,ttit 

•  Remark*  on  the  Hirtory  and  Condition  of  the  Bebool  Lewi  of  Connecticut,  1841.  ^^ 

••       Report  on  the  Legal  Pioviilon  reMectio|  the  Education  and  Employment  of  Oifldiw  is 

Factories  In  TartooeSlatea and  Countriei.  *  ,    •    _,    r^        ,_s 

-       Letter  to  a  Committee  of  the  Legtilature  on  the  ExpenMi  ofthe  Be«rd  of  CommtaROM^ 

1841.  ' 

Reporti  of  School  Vi»iton  in  roort  of  the  Towm  in  Connecticut,  for  1840  tol849. 
BamnarT  of  the  Leaielation  of  the  State  rwnectinjr  Schoob  ftom  1647  tol834. 
Act  to  proride  for  the  better  Supervision  of  Common  Schools,  passed  1^ 
Act  fi tW  additional  powers  to  School  Districts  and  School  Societies,  1830. 
Rerised  Common  School  Act,  1841. 
Report  and  Act  for  lepealing  the  Board  of  CommissionerB,  184S. 

nr-DOCUMENTS  OR  ARTICLES  RESPECTING  THE  SCHOOL  8TBTEM  OP  OTHER 

STATES  AND  COUNTRIES. 

CMdHioo  of  Poblie  Education  In  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and  Wales,  from  Tarioos 

Holland,  bj  Prof.  Baobe,  Cousin,  and  Curier. 
Prussia,  by  Prof.  Baebe,  Cousin,  Wyse,  and  Prof.  Slowe. 
Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Nassau,  by  Prof.  Ji 
Austria,  bj  Prof.  TumbuU  and  Baehe. 
Tuscany,  nom  Clu.  Review. 
Switieriand,  from  Journal  <^  Edocatloa,  and  Prof. : 
Bavaria  and  Hanover,  by  Hawkins. 
Saxony,  by  Prof.  Baehe. 
Russia,  by  Prof.  Stowe. 
Fmnee,  by  Bfis.  Austin  and  Prof.  BadM. 
Belgium,  from  Foreign  da.  Review. 
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nir- NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  OR  TEACHERS*  SEMINARIES. 


History  of  Teaehers'  Seminaries. 
BMiys  on,  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Oallandet 
Address  nspM^ng,  by  Prof.  Stowe. 
Aeeoont  of  in  Prussia,  by  Dr.  Julius. 

••       **      Franca,  by  Guisot. 

**       «      Holland,  by  Consin. 

•*       "      Europe,  by  Prof.  Baehe. 

**       •*      Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Mann. 

*•       **      New  York,  by  Mr.  Dix. 
Normal  Seminary,  Glasgow. 
IWcbers*  Depaitments,  New  Toik. 


State  Normal  School  at  Lazingtoo, 
Borough  Road  School,  London. 
Primary  Normal  School,  at  Haailem,  (HoOaad.! 
Seminary  for  Teachers,  at  WetssenlUs,  *" 

**  **  Potsdam, 

Primary  Normal  School  at  Stettin. 

"         BrUhl  and  Nodi 
Normal  School  at  Versailles,  France. 
**         **  Kussnaeht,SwitsarinBd 


Ho 


rVr-ACCOUNT  OP  PARTICULAR  SCHOOLS. 


UaM  Infiuit  School,  Glasgow. 

44         44  44       London. 

Quaker  Street  Inlhnt,     " 
Infknt  School  in  Lombardy. 

«  **        Rotterdam. 


EmmnhurSek 
Svnninc  School 


8ek§9U.'^8ek»0U  tf  Jkdn^try,  ^c 


Bebool  of  Industry  at  Norwood. 

«  *«  Ealing. 

••  •«  LIndileld. 

••  **  Gowen  Walk. 

**  **  Goensey. 

«  "  Warwick. 

*    for  Juvenile  Oflboders,  Rotterdam. 
PueUe  8ek09t9  of  Farwwt  Qrmim, 
Primary  School  at  the  Hague, 
bitarmediato  School  at  Li^dao. 
Borough  Road  School,  London. 
Bseslonal  Sohool,  Bdinbuigh. 


High  School,  Edinbuigh. 
School  for  the  Poor,  Amsterdam. 
Primary  School,  Beriin. 

Dorothean  High  School,  « 
Bur^ber  School,  " 

Hig^  Burgher  School,  Potsdam. 
IioveU^s  Laneasterian  School,  New  Havna 

Sekooh  of  JigriaUtmnt  4^  ^ 
City  Trade  School.  Berlin. 
Commercial  School,  Leriiom. 
Agrieoltoral  School  at  Temptanoylau 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Wnitembuif; 
School  of  Arts,  Edinbni^. 
PolyteehAic  Institute,  Vienna. 
Tedinical  School,  Zurich 
Institute  of  the  Arts,  Berlin. 
Ifachanic  Institutions,  London. 


Factory  Schools. 
AdukSchook.    Sondar BelnMb. 
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Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  for  1845, 
by  Heniy  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.  Providence : 
C.  Burnett,  Jr. 


Act  fw  aMMtaiaing  Um  eondition  of  Um  Public  Sehooli,  and  tht  b«ltflr  nanafMNal  and  impcot*- 
mant  of  th«  MaM. 

Clraolar  of  GovenMr  Fenner. 

EsruaT  of  CoMMuuoiiBa  of  Pubuo  Schools. 
L  Mode  of  MeMUinJnf  tiio  eondition  of  Pablie  Schooh,  and  othor  moain  of  popolar  adaeatioa. 
L  Bj  pofwoal  inspaction  and  iaquity.  2.  Br  oireulan  addranad  to  taaobanand  aakool  com- 
mitteai.  3.  By  offiaial  ntonM  and  rapoits  of  acliool  committaas.  4.  By  ilatooianti  in  publie 
maating,  5—7. 
n.  Maasoras  adoplad  to  improra  tha  pablie  Kboob  nndar  their  prannt  oq^iaaiioa,  and  prapaia 
the  way  for  a  moie  eomplata  and  efficient  •yatam  of  public  imuoction.  1.  By  pablie  laeturai. 
2.  By  eonTamtion  and  lettaia.  3.  Bv  circulating  tracts,  pariodicaK  and  doeamenti  raUling 
to  aebooli,  ■chool  syatama,  Ice  4.  By  aitabliahiof  a  Linrafy  of  Edncatioo  in  each  town. 
S.  By  aaiociationa  for  tcbool  iiprorement.  0.  By  aniiting  in  the  ■alaetioa  of  food  taachen. 
7.  By  a  OMta  aztenaive  eniploTnieat  of  fenala  teachark  8.  By  a  gradation  of  adiooli.  9.  By 
taaehan'  anociatiom,  or  inatitntaa.    10.  By  an  itinerating  nmual  ichool  ueocy.    11.  By 

Sieparing  the  way  for  one  normal  schooL    IS.  By  making  iinown  plana  or  lehool-hooiaa. 
3.  By  Khool  apnaratttt  and  library.    14.  By  lyeeoma,  leeturea,  and  iibfary  aiMciaticaa. 
IS.  By  preparing  the  draft  of  tcbool  act,  7— lo. 
IIL  Defoeli  in  the  former  onanisation  and  adminiatration  <^  tiie  antaro,  with  the  ootUne  of  tha 

ezirtii^  Mganiaation.    1.  Summary  of  defects.    S.  Outline  of  the  ayataoa  aa  leoigaiuaad 
TV,  Coodiuon  of  the  public  schools,  with  lemedies  for  existing  defoets,  and  soggaationa  for  thair 
fneraasing  osafulnaas.    1.  Organisation.    S.  Bchool-hoaaes.   3.  School  atlaodaoce.   4.  daa- 
siileatioo  of  schools,    i.  AgncuHural  districts.   0.  Manuiaetaring  districts.   7.  City  distriets. 
ArrBMinz^-DociTiffBirra  RirnREBD  to  ih  tub  Rbpokt. 

J,  Cirealar  to  Taacheia,  and  to  School  Committees,         -  81 

n.  Topia  of  Lectaree  on  Edncatioo,  .       -       -       •  Qg 

IIL  AsBociatione  for  the  Improvement  ot  Public  Schoole,  •  ....  gg 

Washington  Coanty  Association,         ..........gg 

do.  do.     Teachers*  InstKnte,  ...•.•••.8H 

Khode  Island  Institute  of  Instmetioo, ••89 

IV.  Educational  Tracts,     .............go 

V.  Books  and  Pamphlets,  relative  to  education,  circulated  in  the  Btata,       -       -       -       •    91 
TI.  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Library  of  Eduoation,      ........gg 

Educational  Periodicals^      ------------gg 

Vn.  History  and  eondition  of  the  Mslatfon  of  Rhode  Island  raspeetlng  pablie  aehoob,       -       97 
VIII.  Draft  of  an  act  respecting  pubRc  schools,  with  remarks  explanatory  of  Its  prorisionB,     -  113 

DL  Act  relating  to  Publie  SchoolB,  passed  June,  1845, 137 

X.  SUtistieal  Tablee,  relating  to  population,  Taluatioo,  expenditwea  of  the  Slate  and  of  tha 

several  towna,      -----------.--  i^ 

XL  Apportionment  of  the  State  appropriation  for  poblfe  aehook,  for  18ML        -       -       -     ld8 

XXL  School-hoase  Architeetura, J8S 

Xm.  Names  of  diArant  kinds  of  text-books  used  in  the  State, 9S7 

XIV.  Public  Schools  in  cities  and  laige  Tillages, t.Mg 

XV.  Rules  and  R^guhitions  of  School  Committees,      ........Ml 

do.  do.  Providence,      .......  --M3 

Index  to  Bepoit,  -       ..........       ...SSI 

Journal  o?  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  : 
commenced  in  1845,  and  discontinued  in  1849.  Edited  by  Henry 
Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Scbools.  Tbe  set  consists  of  three 
volumes.     Price  93.50  per  set 

contents.— volume  l 

Report  an  tks  PMic  SdUalt  ff  iUada  JaUnd  ftr  1845,  and  the  foOowinr  aitieiia  in  Exlra 

JtmmmL  PA«s 

Prospaetoa  of  Joomal,    -------------.         i 

Circular  respecting  Teachen*  Instifeutas,  ..........| 

Teacheis*  Institulea,  origin  of, 5 

Teachers'  Institute  at  Scituate, 8 

Noticeeoflnstitutes  and  Public  Meetings,     .......        -.•19 

Cireular  of  Commissioner,         --.••......•.^g 


Lyceums — Laeturas— Libraries,     ---  ........       |g 

Westerly  Lyceum,  ------.       .......ig 

Piugiess  ofeducation,— Vermont,  --  ---.---•17 


esterlyLy 
ogrees  ore 

MM  M 

Taaebars*  Institutes, 

Scituate  and  Foster  Aseociation, 

Modes  of  school  improveroaot, 

Books  on  Education, 

FrogmssofEdueatioo— Viffinia,  .......  gj 
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Cdaeatioml  Tneto,       ..----*-•----  9 

UMthorFiMwbDwigkt, -  -•• 

ModM  of  whool  improTMDrat,       .----------  .        41 

BdiMal«d«MudtlM«diieatioaortlMpMfJ«p        .......        .  .41 

Mocinal  lehool  At  Kraitalingm,     -----------  -        s\ 

RalMlbrtlMgoodbdnvfarorFaplli, -  -54 

NoiioMofPoblieMMtingi, -  -        » 

AnaiMlllMtiiiroftlMliwlitatooriMtroetkMirorl84S,   .---•-        .  -SV 
PiofcMor  0«jbmU*»  Baport,          -----.-----•        cb 

Ut.  Btt— ll*»  ■MMfka,     ------------        -  -O 

Mf .  KiMpbury *■  Bajwrt, -  -        «5 

|ladt«orKhooliM|«ov«iMiiC,          .-----..-.        -  -OB 

DulMiofP«i«ot%loUMirwhoola,         -........-  .        qb 

LtttarfronaTWehartohitPapil,           -----.-•••  -73 

Behoal  ■wtivw  and  lehool  rloai,    -----------  -         81 

T«Mtea'  wwtinn  ud  Mneiatiooa,         --...-...        .  -06 

Diitriet  Sehool  Joarnal  of  New  York,          ...--....  .         g^ 

PwHiow  of  odnnoriiwi  to  othor  ■totea,        -.----...-  -8B 

•*      •*         **       to  MuMcboMtti, .-.  .         8B 

•*     ••         ••       to  Now  York, --  -  lOS 

u     14         u       lo  ponmyivttato, --  -       lia 

"     "         "to  MMiigu,           -  -Kl 

"      «         ••       to  Ohio, --  •       m 

flBithtODton  BaqoMt, .  .  234 

OifMiiiotioo  of  Mool  DIrtrieli,          ..-.....•        .  •       jsg 

ProJiioM  <rf'oduMttoo  to  Ooanocticot,       .-.-...-.        •  .  137 

Hiatory  of  tht  BnglWi  Lu^uan,  by  B.R.  Potter,        .......  .       jg^ 

Adaptation  of  tkoUBivono  to  UMcultivatHNi  of  tbemiDd,  by  R.G.BMUii,    .       -        .  .  jq^ 

AddraM  oa  Eduoation,  by  R.  O.  Uamd,       .--..--.-  •       ]|g^ 

Individual  and  Anoeiated  offbit,      ..-.-....-         •  .  ^IB 

A  ftUMr*s  Prayar  Ibr  bit  Bon, .-.--.  «       ^^n 

ladaz  to  Bstia  Jounwl,    -...-...--•-        -  .  313 
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l>iMOttiaabafoiotboRbodaldandHitlorical8oeiaty,byHoa.JobDarfta»       -       -  1 

OauMsofUwnaglaetofPobUeBobouliinlUiodeldaDd, S 

Oriffia  and  Repeal  of  tbe  School  Aet  of  1830,  by  John  Howland,      -       -       .  -a? 

Condition  of  Bdoeatlon  to  Rhode  bland,  to  1888,          .......  .         jg 

Debate  on  the  Sobool  Aet  of  1838, -41 

Meoorial  Aom  Eaet  Oraenwieb,     .--.----.-  .         ^ 

Ramarkiof  J.  L.TiUingfaaat,     --..•--.--         •  -41 

J.J.  Watenoan, *  -         4B 

"          —  Dixoo, •         -  -47 

«          E.R.  Porter, •  .         4B 

**          R.  T.  Clanatoa, .  .^ 

OoodittoaofPobltoHohoobofRbodii  bland  to  183S, -  -         S 

RepMt  by  Oliver  Anfell, .  ->4» 

Annual  Abatiaet  of  Sehool  Retome  for  1838,        ........  .         5. 

»»           "               u           a       for  1844, -         -  -si 

Debate  on  tka  Sehool  Aet  of  184Sk -•  .         as 

Remarks  of  Wilkiae  Updike, -.  -a 

Report  of  School  Committee  of  North  ProTidenoe,        -.....•  .         cv 

******            SraithAeld,       -- -.  -flK 

u           u             u           Cumberland,         --.'.....  «         ^ 

*•            *•   .          •*           Soitoate, -        •  -S 


Plan  of  OnNndi  for  Villafe  School,           ......•-        .  .im 

Plane  for  Sehoob  of  different  gradet, .          ZT 

Plan  ofPublie  School  to  City  of  New  York,     -               ......  •« 

**       Primary  School, .         mm 

Report  on  mat*  without  becks,           -.-..--...  ^     -^ 

Boston  Primary  Sehool  Chair,        -.-.-.....  .        Jj^ 

Plans  of  Normal  Schools  to  Massaohomtts, --.  .  JqJT 

Brimmer  Grammar  School,  Boston,        --..--...  ^        f^v 

Hints  rssneotinf  Blackboards,     -.--.-...-         «.  vSm 

Boston  Plan  orWarminf  and  Ventilation, _~  ^T^ 

Condition  of  Sohool-hoQses  in  Massachusetts,    .-.-...«  _  f^ 

.    **                    **                New  York,  Vermont,  Maine,  Jbo.    •       -       -        -  .        t^ 
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District  Sehool-hoiMo  in  Cranston, --898 

*'  at  ClayTiUa,  Bcitoato, -        -89i 

**  •*  at  Oetttierilla,  Warwick,  , 894 

Remarks  on  Gradation  of  Schools,         ..........       -899 

Public  Sehool-hoase  in  Wanon, -.898 

UniooBobool-hoaseatWooiisoeket, -898 

"  "  Chepachet, 808 

*•  "  Pawtucket. -       -810 

VlUafeSchool-honoo  at  Centre  Mill, 318 

**  **  Weshinfton  VillaM,       ...-••.-        -314 

Female  Beminsry  of  Ifr.  Kiogsbaiy,  ProvldBOcek      .........us 

ChilMo's  Fnmaoe^ .......Slf 

Bushnell*s     ■*  .............       .        .Jig 

Apparatus  for  District  Schools,      ...........       .318 

**  Grammar  Schools, --383 

High  Schools,  Jbc -385 

Hints  lespeetlng  blackboaids, -  ......SM 

Libraiy^List  of  Books  on  Education,  ..••.•••-•8I> 

**      ofBeferenoe, 388 

Boles  for  the  Can  and  Pieserration  of  Sehool-hoassB, --       -381 

Dedieatorj  EKoreises, .........^tl 

Address  of  G.  B.  Bnerson,     ......-.••.       -488 

**  Gideon  F.  Thayer, ......405 

"  PlesidentWayland, ••408 

**  Rer.Mr.Osfood, -^M 

**  Plesident  BTorett, ••••4» 

Esmarks  on  Libraries  in  Rhode  bland, ....^K 

HiMtrr  and  CatalMue  of  Paweatock  Library  AsBoeiaSloa, -«» 

OeMralIndextoVolkL,aaodIIL.      -       -       I       - MO 

Educational  Tracts.    By  Hemy  Barnard.    1842  and  1845-6. 
No.  1.  Educatbn  io  the  United  States.    No.  2,  Education  in  its  relatioDs 
to  Health,  Insanity,  Pauperism  and  Crime.    No.  3,  School  System  of 
Massachusetts.    No.  4,  School  houses.    No.  5,  Reading.    No.  6,  Gram- 
mar.   No.  7,  Composition.    No.  8,  Cooperation  of  Parents. 

The  above  series  of  Tracts  were  prepared  in  part  by  Mr.  Barnard, 
and  printed  by  him  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  parents,  teachers, 
and  school  officers,  as  part  of  his  system  of  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  desirable  improvements,  and  awakening  an  interest  in  the  subject  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 


OPINIONS  OF  EDUCATOHS 

SESFBCnKe  HOLBBOOK'B  SCHOOL  AFPAEAim 

FBOM  BINKT  BARKAKD,  LL.  D.  (flOrEROmNDBNT'S  KETOllT. — CONNECnCOT,  1853.) 

"  There  is  but  one  <^inioii  among  oar  most  enlightened  ednoaton  and  teachers, 
m  to  the  manifold  uses  to  whioh  each  articles  of  apparatus  as  comprise  this  Set 
(Holbrookes  .Twenty  Dollar  Set)  can  be  applied,  in  making  more  dear  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  younff,  difficult  processes  not  only  in  tlM  early  stages  of  ednca- 
tion,  but  in  illustrating  the  most  useful  and  interesting  principles  in  the  entire  range 
of  common  school  studies.  Svery  artide  of  the  Apparatus  manufaotnred  under 
the  resolution  of  the  last  Genenil  Assembly,  is  intended  to  employ  the  eye  and 
hand  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  make  the  hours  of  study  more  pleasant,  the  ideas 
gained  more  clear  and  praotical,  and  the  impression  on  the  memory  more  vivid  and 
easOy  recalled." 

FROM  HON.   J.   D.   PIUURICK,  (SOTBRINTENPEirr'B  RETORT — CONNECTICUT,  1855.) 

"  These  articles  of  apparatus  in  the  hands  of  a  competoat  teacher,  may  be  applied 
to  manifold  uses  in  the  school-room.  On  many  points  which  would  otherwise 
remain  involved  in  doubt  and  obscurity,  they  enable  the  pupil  to  acquire  dear  ideas 
almost  at  a  glance.  As  to  their  utility,  there  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
intelligent  teacher  or  educator  who  has  used  or  examined  thom.  Ko  school-house 
in  the  state  should  be  without  a  complete  Set*' 

FROM    BON.   MARK  B.   DUNNBLL,   (SUPER INTENDBNT's   REPORT — ^MAINE,   1855.) 

"Through  the  kindness  of  the  Holbrook  School  Appparatus  Manufiicturing 
Company,  of  Ilartford,  Conn.,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  yon  cuts  of  Holbrook's 
Common  School  Apparatus.  *  *  *  The  importance  of  an  apparatus  for  the 
illustration  of  many  of  the  studies  pursued  in  our  schools  can  not  be  over-estimated. 
By  this  means  of  instrucfion  in  the  bands  of  a  skillftd  teacher,  the  pupil  will 
receive  a  much  more  definite  idea  of  what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  words 
of  a  rule,  and  a  &r  more  satisfiMStory  conviction  of  the  truthflilness  of  the  principle 
sought  to  be  demonstrated,  than  can  be  received  in  any  other  way.  *  *  * 
Superintending  School  Committees  should  thoroughly  investigate  this  subject,  and 
bring  its  consideration  before  other  school  officers,  sdiool  districti  and  teachers." 

BON.  O.   B.   WILBT,  SUPERINTBNUENT  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH    CAROLINA-— (FOURTH 
ANNUAL  LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  ANO  BUOOESTIONS,    1856.) 

"  I  would  also  recommend  the  introduction  of  simple  and  cheap  apparatus  ft>r 
the  iOustration  of  studies  taught.  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  find  a  set  adapted  to 
our  use,  and  am  happy  to  say  I  have  succeeded,  there  being  a  Set  costing  only  Twenty 
Dollars,  made  by  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus  Mimu&cturing  Company,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  answering  exactly  to  my  aesires." 

FROM  BON.  THOMAS  H.  BURROWBS— (PBNMSTLVANIA  SCBOOL  /OURNAL,  MAT,  1856.) 

"  Holbrook's  Scientific  Apparatus,  Manuftotored  by  the  Holbrook  School 
Apparatus  MannfiMStmring  Company,  Hartford,  Coon."  "  We  met  Josiah  Hol- 
brook, the  originator  of  £e  introdnotton  of  philosophical  apparatus  into  Common 
Sohools,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  were  then  struck  with  the  singfe-hearted 
Beal,  great  sincerity  and  nnsdfkihneBB  of  the  man.  It  would  cheer  his  spirit,  were 
he  still  of  earth,  to  see  his  darimg  project,  coming  as  it  is,  into  general  fiivor. 
Scarody  a  pespectable  oomitry  book-store  is  now  without  his  Apparatus  in  its  win- 
dows, and  a  supply  amoiigst  its  'Stock  of  indispensable  artides  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  age.  Bvery  lam  city  has  an  establishment  exdusively  for  thdr  sale ;  and 
few  acoomplished  teachers  are  content  without  the  ownership  of  a  set  No  better 
investment  can  be  made  of  the  teacher's  first  earnings.  As  wdl  might  a  lawyer 
be  without  his  Digest,  a  carpenter  without  his  saw,  or  a  former  without  his 
plow,  as  a  teacher  without  Apparatus. 

AU  ordeiB  diould  be  addressed  to 

F.  C.  BROWNELJ^  See% 

Hartfordy  Conn. 
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Biographical  Skbtco  07  "EaasKosL  Chewbr  ;  with  notes  on  the  Early 
Free  Schools,  and  School  Books  of  New  England.  By.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, L  L.  D.,  Second  Editimi:  Hartford.    F.  C.  Brownell.    1856. 

This  sketch  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  inost  eminent  classical  teachers 
of  New  England,  was  first  publislied  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of 
Education,  for  March,  1856,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  with  copious 
extracts  from  Rev,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  Sermon  op  the  death  of  this 
^  faithful,  successful,  venerable  and  beloved  teacher,"  a  poetical '  Essay ' 
or  Eulogy  on  his  memory,  and  a  Latin  Epitaph  by  the  same  Divine ; 
together  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Cheever's  will.  A  second  edition  of  the 
pamphlet  has  been  called  for,  which  will  contain  an  account  of  the 
"  Trial  of  Br.  Cheever  before  the  Church  of  New  Haven — with  his 
reply  in  full  to  the  charges" — a  very  curious  document  which  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  author  since  the  first  publication  of  the  sketch- 
As  this  pamphlet  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  the 
early  history  of  schools  in  New  England,  a  full  synopsis  of  the  topics 
is  here  given. 

Esekiel  Chetver— Birth,  3. 

RMidenoe  in  New  Haven,  3. 

Bohoolimitor  in  Now  Nmven  in  1638.  4. 

Early  leiiool  hictory  of  Now  Haven,  4. 

Origin  of  Prae  Bohoote,  4. 

Cathedral,  Cloiater,  and  Graoimar  Bohoob,  5. 

Free  Sclioob  in  Bnfiand,  S. 

Royal  or  Endowed  Grammar  Schoob,  5. 

Value  of  Endowed  Charities  of  Edocation,  5. 

Fif«t  Free  School  ertaUiihed  in  America,  6. 

Free  Bchoob  in  Virsinit,  6. 

Gov.  Berkeley*!  Phillipic  afainit  Free  flohoob,  A. 

Flee  School  in  New  Yorfc.  S. 

Firrt  Free  School  in  Uaryland,  A. 

Eariieit  mention  of,  in  New  Engtand,  7. 

Ftee  School  in  Roii^ury,  7.  ^ 

Free  Schools  in  Boston,  7. 

Free  School  in  Salem,  7. 

Free  School  in  Conneclient,  8. 

Mode  of  Bupportinf  Public  Schoob,   . 

Mr.  Cheever  leoioves  to  Ipswich,  0. 

Town  Gramosar  School  at  Ipswich,  0. 

Mode  of  Supporting  Public  Schools  in  Mass,  0. 

Mr.  Cheever  removes  to  Chnrlestown,  10. 

Town  Free  School  of  Charlestown,  10. 

Order  of  Selectmen  as  to  behavior  of  obildien 

on  Lord's  day,  10. 
Mr.  ChcMver  rsmoves  to  Boston,  11. 
Record  of  hb  enganment,  11. 
Gould*B  aeoount  of  Free  Schoob  in  Boston, 

11. 

Vignette  of  Mr.  Cheever's  Schoolboose.  18. 

Reputation  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  US. 

Hale  (Rev.  E.  E.)  Notes  for  a  History  Af  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  VA. 

Extracts  from  Autobiography  of  Rev.  John 
Barnard.  13. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ch»uncey*s  notice  of  Rev.  John  Bar- 
nard, 13. 

Monitorial  system  of  Instruction  in  1687. 13. 

Singular  sneciroen  of  vicarious  punishment,  14. 

Latm  versification,  14. 

Glimpse  at  College  Life  in  1096, 15. 

Rev.  Dr.  Coleman,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Cheever,  16. 

School  boy  prayer  meeting,  10. 

Mr.  Cheever's  discipline,  17. 

Title  page  of  Cootes*  English  Schoolmaster, 
printed  in  1680, 17. 

Lines ;  the  Solioolmaster,  to  his  Sobolars,  17. 

Mr.  Cheever's  Latin  Accidence,  18. 

Title  page  of  twentieth  edition.  18. 

Rev.  Dr.  Beatley's  Notes  on  Education,  18. 


Brinsley's  Latin  Aoeldenoe,  prhited  1011, 19. 
^       Consolation  for  our  Grammar  ScboohL 

printed  in  lOK,  19. 
Mr.  Cheever's  Essays  —  Scripluie  Propheeaas 

explained.  90. 
'*       Extract  from,  SO. 
Letter  to  Sir.  Edmond  Andros,SI. 
Died  in  1708,  aged  94  years,  21. 
Notice  of  hb  death  by  Dr.  Mather,  SI. 

**  **  Gov.  Hutchinson,  SL 

**  •*  Judge  Sewall,  9S. 

Personal   appearance  of  Mr.  Cheever   in  bia 

school,  in  hn  90lh  year,  SI. 
Extract  from  Diary  of  Pres.  Stiks,  21. 
Mr.  Cheever's  aversion  to  periwigs,  S2. 
Tlie  prevalence  of  the  ^hion  of  « 
lAtin  Oration  at  his  Funeral,  SS. 
Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  FunerBl  Semoo,  S3. 
Title  impe  o^  SS. 
All  saving  Knowledge   Ibonded  on   Scriptora 

training,  94. 
Duty  of  parents  in  nferanee  to  schoob,  94. 
Example  of  Rev.  John  Blioi,  of  Roxbury,  eifeed. 

Charity  School  In  Boston,  in  I7B8,  nfcmd  to, 

SS. 
Duty  of  Teachers,  95. 

Teacheis  must  be  well  paid,  and  lespeetad,  SS. 
Duty  of  parants,  35. 
Duu  of  the  public,  96. 
A  Grammar  School  at  the  Head  Town  of  evevr 

County,  96. 
Examples  ftom  Greece  and  Rome,  eited,  98. 
Corderias  and  John  CkIvin/?7. 
Reputation  of  Cheeverian  Education,  97. 
Piety  of  Cheever,  97. 

Dr.  Reynold's  Fuoeral  Sermon,  quoted.  97. 
Study  of  the  Scriptorss  as  a  Cbssio,  vindicated, 

98. 
Essay  on  the  memory  of  my  venerable  mae- 

ter,99. 
Epitaphinm,  Esekiel  Cheverus,  31. 
Family  of  Mr.  Cheever,  38. 
Cony  of  last  Will,  39. 
Trial  of  Mr.  Cheever  before  the  cbnitsh  of  New 

Haven,  in  1649, 33. 
Extracts  from  the  Early  Records  of  the  Tevn 

of  New  Haven,  respecting  Sobods  and  Edo- 

cation,  57. 
Extracts  firom  the  Early  Reemdi  of  the  Town 

of  Boston  respeoting  Schoob,  01. 
First  School  Law  of  MassaebuseCta,  71. 
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Prof.  Kmnley*!  •xuniiHtUon  of  tlw  ekioH  ofOambridfa,  ---.-.     S 

CiMmetw  oi  Got.  Hopkim,  bj  Boo.  L  W.  Btaut, 37 

Tribute  to  Un,  BifounMy,  --  ----.-..-39 

Hopkim  Grammar  School  at  Now  HtTM,  -- ••        S7 

GramiMr  Hebool  at  Haitlbrd,     ...•---.-.-99 

Pnblie  Hifh  School, » 

Town  of  Now  Loodoo,         ----------.       -4i 

Bartlott  Fond, 40 

Union  Sehool,     --------------40 

Towa  of  FairiMd, 48 

Btaplot  Prae  Sebool,  -•--•-«  .....43 

Dr.  Dwiffht*!  School  at  GraMfiold  Hill, 43 

Eevision  m  School  Law  ia  1700, ----44 

Pkuo»  IU.    1701  to  1800, 45 

SamroaryoftheLaw  in  1701,       -----------45 

Aota  of  1708, 171],  171S, 46 

Act  far  Buuuiamiaf  Imagnrality  aod  ImUfioo,  ITlSL     ..-.-•       -47 

Aetofl7l7, 48 

Appfopriatioo  of  Land  to  Common  Sohoob  ia  1733; -50 

Aotragolatiof  SehoobofLoaminf  ial74S, 50 

Barition  of  1750,  1751. -        -     51 

Aeti  of  1754, 1780,  and  1774, 53 

Bovitioa  of  1784, 54 

Boviaioo  of  I7M,  1795, HI 

Hmtoit  or  School  Fvm  or  CoHMKcncuT,  ---------55 

I.  Claims  of  Coonaetieut  to  W«t«m  Territorr,    --•--•--         55 

IL  Cnsion  to  tha  Unltad  Statai.  and  RoMrred  Lnndi, --61 

IlL  Sala  of  tho  BoMrred  Landi, 63 

Act  appropriating  avaib  to  snppoit  of  tha  Miniitry  ud  flohoob  of  BdoeatioB,  1793;  •      65 
Diieamioo  in  the  Publio  Prem,        ----------         6S 

Debate  in  tha  General  Amembly  in  17M,    ---------73 

Petition  ftom  the  Towns  aninst  act  of  17B3, -         06 

Bormon  by  Dr.  Dwif ht  in  Javor  of,     ----------07 

Act  appropriating  availi  to  rapport  of  Behoob,  1799^         -..-.-       joi 
Boport  of  Committee  on  the  sale,  ---......-    jos 

List  of  the  Purehaierf  of  the  Connecticut  BeMrre,     .......107 

Debate  in  Senate  of  United  States  between  Senator  Mason,  of  Viifinia,  and  Senator  Bald- 
win, of  Connecticut,  in  1850,  on  the  policy  of  the  two  States  in  leibianca  to  their  pnUio 

Unds. 108 

Board  of  Mennfen,    --__-------.-       ]48 

James  Hillhouse,  appointed  sole  Commlmiooar  of  School  Fund  in  1810;     -       -       •    146 

Seth  P.  Been,  appointed  '*  "  in  1885^  •       -       151 

Tabksezhibitinf  capital  and  income  ofthe  Fond  fram  1801  to  1856,     -       -       -       -    IM 

BoTbion  of  the  School  Laws  in  17B8. Ill 

SuperrUion  of  Schoob  transferred  from  Towns  to  Soaiaty,  ...  -  -  m 
Begulation  of  Schoob  in  Farmingtoo,  ----.-...  i)3 
Appointment  of  School  Vbitors,  ---.--....119 
Middlesex  County  Association  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schoob  b  1700;  -  113 
Pbeiod  rV.    1800  to  1838. 

Act  for  tho  Education  of  Cbildran  in  1800, 141 

School  Act  of  1790— with  Notes  giving  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  each  prorision,  149 
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H.   FLAN  0?  CENTRAL  AGENCT 


lOS  THB   AI»T4NOIMBirr  OF  KZNJCATIOir  IN  TBB  UNmD  fTA' 

The  following  Plan  for  "  the  Increase  and  Difiuaion  of  Knowledge" 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plans  for 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

The  Institution  [or  AsBoolatlon]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  talary. 
and  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 
apparatus,  and  beyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himsdf  ezdurively  to  the  '*  increase  and  diffiision  of  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  cf  improv- 
ing Popular  Education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  colleot  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  edaoaticwi  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  fiir  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time, 
and  without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  Bdncational 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information. 

.  4.  To  edit  a  puUicataon,  to  be  entitled  the  American  Journal  and  library  ot 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  sohod-houses  and  fiimitare. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(c)  Educational  reports  and  documents  fh>m  other  States  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institntioDS  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  snd  efieot.  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meetmg  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  else* 
where]  every  year. 

8.  To  submit  aannaOy  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  ednostion,  in  each  State,  and  as  for  as  practicable,  in  every 
country 


FLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.— A  quarterly  or  monthly  issue  under  the 
general  title  of  the  Ameucax  Jodbnai.  and  LnsAET  of  EnooATioir. 

I.  A  JouftNAL  or  EouoATiosf ,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  nnmbens, 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  education,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  octavo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

IL  A  LiBRAKT  OF  EnucATioH ;  to  coosist  of  a  series  of  independent  treatises 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  ismed  in  parts,  snd  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parts  or  treatises  ts 
mske  an  octavo  volnne  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 


764  AMBUCAN  UBBAST  OF  EDUCATION. 

I.  A  CiTALoaoB  of  the  beit  pobliofttions  on  the  organiatioD,  inetraetion  and 
diadpline  of  sehoob,  of  every  grade,  aod  on  the  priDoiplee  of  ednoatioo,  in  tlia 
Engliih,  French,  and  German  languages. 

£  A  HitToir  OF  Education,  ancient  and  modem. 

3.  Ajt  Aoooont  of  Elbmbntaet  DivniDCTiON  ik  Evkops,  baaed  on  the 
reports  of  Baohe,  Stowe,  Bfann,  and  othen. 

4.  NA*noif  AL  Education  in  thi  UNrriD  Statu  :  or  oontribntions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  pablic  schools,  ana  other  institntions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popalar  education  in  the  several  States  (B.) 

5.  SoBooL  AiOHiTBcnruEB ;  or  the  principles  of  constrnction,  ventilatioDj 
wanning,  acoustics,  seating,  &e.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Noaif  AL  Schools,  and  other  institntions,  means  and  agencies  for  the  pro 
fessional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  Ststbm  of  Public  Education  for  large  crriss  and  villagbs,  with  an 
account  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
princinsl  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  ^stbm  of  PoruLAR  Education  for  bparssdlt  fopiilatbd  Disrrmicrs 
with  iji  account  of  the  schools  m  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other 
oountfies. 

9.  SoHooLB  OF  AaRicui.TURB,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement. 

10.  SoBooLs  OF  Scibncb  applied  to  the  mechanic  arte,  civil  engineefing,  Arc 

II.  Sohools  of  Tradb,  Navigation,  Commbrcr,  &c. 

12.  Fbmalb  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  fomalaa  in 
tiiis  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  Institutions  for  O^fhams. 

14.  Schools  of  Industry,  or  institntiona  for  truant,  idle  or  n^gleeled  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Bbform  Scrooli,  or  institutions  for  young  criminahi. 

16.  UousBs  OF  Rrfvob,  for  adult  oriminala. 

17.  Sbcondart  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  oolleffe, 
tnd  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  Ac, 

18.  Collbobs  and  Univbrsitiks. 

19.  Soaooia  of  TasoLOGT,  Law,  am»  Mbdicinb. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Sufflbmbntary  Education,  including  adult  sdiools,  evening  sohoda, 
oourses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &c. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalogneing, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popohur 


23.  iNBTrnrrioNS  for  thb  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blikd,  and  Idiots. 

24^  SOOIBTIBS    FOE  THE   INOOUEAOEMENT    OF  SciBNCB,  THB  AeTS  AMD  EDU- 
CATION. 

85.  PuEuo  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  PuBUc  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
practical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  oflicers. 

28.  Educational  BiooaAriiT,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  edoeaton  and 
teachers. 

29.  Educational  Benefaotoes,  or  an  acoonnt  of  the  founders  and  benefoetoni 
of  educational  and  scientific  Institntioiis. 

30.  Self-Education  ;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  parsuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  ilhv^tions  drawn  from  the  Family  Training 
of  different  countries. 

32.  Educatwnal  Nomenclatuee  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  wordn 
nd  terms  used  in  describing  the  systems  and  institatioDs  of  educatico  in  dtllbr- 
ant  oonntriea,  with  refarsnoe  to  the  booka  where  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 
joatedof. 

Hie  Series,  when  complete^  wiQ  ounstHHte  an  Broyolofbdia  or  Bnocai 
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B. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  TTNTTED  STATES ;  <»  Cantribu- 
tioDt  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Pnblio  Schools,  and  otiier 
means  of  Fopnlar  Eduoation. 

L  Sunrey  of  the  principal  affenolea  which  determine  the  ednoation  of  a  people, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  Ameriean  nomenelatare  of  schools  and  edocation. 

Q.  A  brief  sketoh  of  the  action  of  the  General  Government  m  the  matter  of 
edacation  and  schools,  t. «.,  Appropriation  of  Pnblio  Lands  for  edncational 
pnrposes  in  the  several  States,  Militaiy  Academy  at  West  Point,  Naval 
School  at  Annapolis,  Education  of  the  Indians. 

ni.  Legislation  o^  each  State  respecting  education,  with  spedal  reference  to  the 
organization,  administration,  and  sapport  of  common  or  pnblio  schools,  with  an 
oi^ine  of  the  system  in  opention  in  1854,  or  1855,  in  each  State. 

IV.  Conditicn  of  edncation  in  each  State,  according  to  the  Ctasns  returns  of 
1850,  and  other  r  :liahle  sources  of  informatioo,  arranged  under  fhe  foOowSng 

heads: 

1.    Elementary  or  Primary  Education. 
3.    Academic  or  Seconda^  Education. 

3.  Collegiate  or  Superior  Edueatien,  inelnding  such  institotiooa  as  emhfrioe 
a  oonne  of  study  osnally  made  the  conditioin  of  granting  the  dq^ree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

4.  Fhrfesrional  or  Special  Education. 

a.  Theology.  e.  Agriculture.  i.  Fine  Arts. 

b.  Law.  t  Mechanics.  i.  Deaf-mutes. 

c.  Medicine.  g,  Commeroe.  k.  Blind. 

d.  Engineering.         h.  Teaching.  1.  Idiots. 

5.  Snpplementflvy  Eduoation. 

a.  Evenmg  Schools,  d.  Libraries  of  CSroulation.         f.  Adult  Schools. 

b.  Lyceums.  e.  Libraries  of  Reference.  g.  Mechanic  Sooietiea. 

c.  Courses  of  Lectures.  » 

6.  Reformatory  Schoob. 

7.  Orphan  Houses. 

8.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  aoienoe,  the  arts  and 
eduoation. 

Under  each  of  the  above  classes  of  ednoational  faastitationa  and  affencies,  a 
distinction  wfll  be  made,  as  for  as  practicable,  between  public  and  private, 
incorporated  and  individual,  general  and  sectarian,  for  male  and  female,  city  and 
country.  Under  each  State  an  outline  of  the  system  and  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  edncation  will  be  given  for  all  cities  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitantB. 

V.  Educational  fonds — State,  Municipal  and  Institutional;  amount  realised 
from  tax  on  property,  from  permanent  fimds,  and  from  tuition  paid  by 
scholars. 

VI.  Edncational  bmldings;  remarks  on  their  general  condition,  with  illnsin- 
tions  of  a  few  of  the  best  specimena  of  each  dm  of  buildings. 

VIL  Catalogue  of  Docnmenti  relating  to  the  edncational  syatems  and  institutiona 
in  each  State  with  an  Index  referring  to  the  most  important  tc^cs  presented 
or  discussed  in  each  document. 

Vin.  Statistical  Tables,  with  a  summary  of  those  edncational  agencies,  such 
as  the  press,  ecclesiastical  organiaations,  fooilitiea  of  locomotion,  etc.,  which 
determine  the  direction,  and  defeat  or  advance  the  education  given  m 
aohools. 

IX.  A  brief  statement  of  the  educational  systems  and  etatiitios  of  the  most 
civil'taed  countries  4if  Europe. 

[The  a&oM  w^rk  is  in  prtpumiion  hw  Memry  Banmrd,  of  Cotmectieut,  isJb  Aaa 
vitited  nearly  every  Suut  to  eolUet  iheumenU,  tmd  tnttituted  peroomtu  oUenk^ 
tiomo  amd  inqmmoo  roopoeting  the  tovenU  pointo  freoontod  m  tie  akooo  pUm,] 
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BAMMD'S  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS. 


A  MAVCAL  ¥0%  TBAOBBta  ;  OR,  A  rEAOTIOAL  DISOITSSIOH  OV  IHSTITirriOKS,  KBAMi,  Am 
AaSHOiaS,  MSWMID  yOK  THIIR  rROFBSMOHAL  TRAOnxa  AJIS 

mFROTBMUfT. 

BT  HSNBT  BARKABO,  IX.  D. 

H.  CowPBRTHWAiT  ^  Oo.,  Philadelphia,  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing that  they  hare  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard  for  the  publication  of  a  MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  author's  observations  and  experience  for 
nearly  twenty  years  in  the  administration  of  public  schools,  and  the 
study  of  the  subject  of  school  instruction  and  discipline. 

It  will  form  an  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages;  and  will  be 
wM  for  91.75.    It  will  be  published  in  the  oourse  of  the  year  1856. 

CONTENTS. 

I. — ^Thk  Profession  of  Tbachino. 
n.-^-QoALirnee  and  Qualification  of  a  Good  Tjbachbr. 
in. — ^Msans  of  Professional  Training  and  Improvement. 

1.  Education  as  an  Individual. 

2.  Visitation  and  Observation  in  Good  Schools. 

3.  Classes  in  Model  Schools. 

4.  Practice  as  Assistants  and  Monitors. 

5.  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the  History.  Organization,  Instruction, 

and  Discipline  of  Schools  in  Colleges  and  Academies. 

6.  Normal  Schools  or  Seminaries  exclusively  devoted  to  the 

Training  of  Teachers. 

7.  Itinerating  Normal  School  Agency. 

8.  Teachers  Institutes  or  Conventions. 

9.  Permanent  Organization  of  Teachers  for  Periodical  Meetings 

for  Addresses  and  Conferences. 
10.  Examination  of  Teachers  and  Inspection  of  Schools  by 
School  Officers  and  Trustees. 
-  11.  Promotion  of  Teachers  from  a  Lower  to  a  Higher  Grade  of 
School  on  open  Examination. 

12.  System  of  Examination  for  Admission  to  the  Profession  by 

Teachers  themselves. 

13.  The  Teacher's  Library;  or,  a  Discriptive  Catalogue  of  the 

best  Books,  in  the  Enfflish^  German,  and  French  Languages, 
on  the  Histor]^  and  Principles  of  Education,  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  or  Public  Schools,  and  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

14.  Educational  Periodicals. 

15.  Methods  of  Teaching ;  with  an  Index  to  the  Practice  of  the  best 

Schools  and  Teachers,  as  described  in  Books  and  Penodicala 
lY. — ^The  Legal,  Pecuniary  and  Social  Condition  of  the  Teacher. 

1.  Legal  Rights  of  the  Teacher. 

2.  Compensation  of  the  Teacher  in  Different  Countries. 

3.  System  of.  Savings  and  Annuities. 

4.  Industrial  and  Collateral  Occupation. 

5.  Social  Position. 

6.  General  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Professioa 
This  book  is  designed  by  the  author  as  a  Manual  for  Teachers  in 

Schools  of  every  grade,  ana  as  a  Text  Book  for  Instruction  and  Refer> 
eoce  in  every  Normal  School. 

H.  COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

No.  207,  MarM  Street,  PhOaddphia. 
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BAMABFS  SCHOOL  MCHITECTDBE. 


■OBOOL  AROHITBOTUEB ;   OE,  OONTRIIUTIONB  TO  THE  IMPEOTEKBMT  07  MBOOL- 

HOOSBI  Df  TBB   UNITED  VTATEE. 

BY  HSNET  BARNARD,  LL.B. 

464  PAOKM,  OCTAVO.    PEICK,  |8.00. 

ninttrmttd  with  twr  300  ITmcI  Ckte. 

The  aboye  standard  work  for  arohitecte,  acbool-offioon,  and  toaohen,  baa 
wrought  a  rftolutian  in  the  department  of  which  it  treats.  Since  its  first  publi- 
cation in  1838|  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thonsand  copies  of  the 
original  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Illustrations,  have  been  printed  in  various  forms.  It  has  been  furnished,  at  the 
expense  of  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  to  every  town  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  by  Legislative  appropriations,  to  the  several  towns  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Province  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  jto  every  District  and  Library  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  every  Town  Library  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  An  edition  oC.five  thousand 
copies  of  an  abridgment  of  the  work  has  been  circulated  among  the  promoters  of 
schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Edifices  for  Academies,  Female  Sem- 
inaries, and  Common  Schools  have  been  erected  and  furnished  after  the  directions 
and  plans  set  forth  in  tins  volume,  in  every  one  of  the  United  States,  and  in  several 
countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  schods  of  many  districts,  villages, 
and  cities,  have  been  re-organixed  on  the  principles  of  Gradation— or  of  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  High  Schools  advocated  by  the  Author  in  these  pages. 

The  volume  will  be  fbund  on  examination  to  contain  : 

1.  An  exposition,  fh>m  official  documents,  of  common  errors  in  the  location, 
construction,  and  furniture  of  School-houses  as  they  have  been  heretofore  almost 
universally  built,  even  in  states  where  the  subject  of  education  has  reoeived  the 
most  attention. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  principles  to  be  obseryed, 
in  structures  of  this  kind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade,  flnom 
the  Infimt  School  to  the  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  having  a  Gothic, 
Eliabethan,  or  dassio  character,  and  on  a  large  or  small  scale  of  expense  *,  either 
recommended  by  experienced  eancators,  or  followed  in  buildings  recently  erected 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illostrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  oonstmeting  and 
arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improvementi  in  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  school-rooms  and  public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustration,  with 
which  each  grtMe  of  school  nboald  be  furnished,  with  the  price,  and  place  where 
the  several  articles  can  be  purchased. 

6.  A  list  of  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the  roost  important 
volumes  on  education,  schools,  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  suitable 
for  school  libraries,  with  reference  to  catalogues  horn  which  village  Ubruiee,  noay 
be  selected. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  fbr  the  care  and  preservation  of  Schod-houses,  grounds, 
and  lurmtnre. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  soitaUe  to  the  dedkistioD  of  Sobool-hoasea  to  ib* 
aaored  purposes  of  eduoation. 

9.  A  variety  of  hints  respeotmg  the  classification  of  schools. 

On  receipt  of  its  price  ($3,00),  we  will  fbrward  a  copy  of  the  Vohmie,  hand  • 
somely  boond  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  /res  of  p09iage. 

H.  W.  DERBT  &  CO., 

CtNctmMfi. 


